For  Reference 

Do  Not  Take 

From  the  Library 


Every  person  who  maliciously 
cuts,  defaces,  breaks  or  injures 
any  book,  map,  chart,  picture, 
engraving,  statue,  coin,  model, 
apparatus,  or  other  work  of  lit- 
erature, art,  mechanics  or  ob- 
ject of  curiosity,  deposited  in 
any  public  library,  gallery, 
museum  or  collection  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 

P«rul  Cods  of  California 
1915,  Section  623 


Digitized  by  the  Internet  Archive 

in  2013 


http://archive.org/details/connoisseurillus219maylon 
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Orrefors. 

Designing  contemporary  crystal 

is  quite  simple. 

Designing  it  to  remain  contemporary 
is  an  entirely  different  matter. 


Dayton-Hudson 
Higbee's 


To  receive  your  magnificent  color  catalog, 

send  S3  to  Orrefors,  58  E  57th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10022 

or  Orrefors,  Crystal  Court,  South  Coast  Plaza, 

Coslo  Mesa,  CA  92626 

C  1988  Orrefors  USA  Inc. 

Orion  Collection  designed  by  Lars  Hellsten 
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STAIR  &  COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED     l  "  l  2 

rJi^e  /M a W //;//,  C<„/,„y  Sy,^/,.!/  :/„,„,/„„  f//„/.  ;;„„/,„ 

942  Madison  Avenue  (between  74th  and 75th  Streets)  New  V-rk  N\  10021  •  Telephone  212-517  14 


Two  of  a  set  of  six  superb  (ieonje  II  walnut  side  chairs; 

the  back  splats  carved  in  the  form  of  a  shell;  on  four 

carved  cabriole  lens  with  ball  and  i  law  feet.  ( 'irea  1750, 


OXFORD ANTIQU1  RESTORERSLTD     '212  J17-44O0 

(A  subsidiary  oj  Stair  &  Company  spa  ialinng  in  /'/<•  restoration  of  Antique  Furniture} 

5TAIR4  <  mirwi  LONDON 

We  arc  always  interested  in  acquiring  \8thand  l^th  century  i  nglish  furniture  of  comparable  quality 

0    ■  I  //  Murdoch  ( none* 
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CLlNIQlf 

SKIN  SUPPLlp 
FOR  MEN 


CLINIQUE 

SKIN  SUPPLIES 
FOR  MEN 


SET  STOM 


I 
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CLINIQUE 

SKIN  SUPPLIES 
"OR  MEN 


Clinique  Skin  Sv  for  Men  is  a  complete  skin  care  system  Alferg)  rested  100%  Fragranci 

Yoi  dicine  cabinets   and  at  (  linkjue  counters  across  thi 

Photographed  by  Irving  Penn  for(  Unique. 


MOTEL  PIERRE     2  EAST  61ST  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

ROMA    GENEVE  •  MONTE  CARLO    PARIS     MII.ANO     fOKYO     HONGKONG     SINGAPORE     OSAKA     LONDON 


This  face  could  stop  a  crowd.. 


ALEXEJ  JAWLENSKY 


WINTERLAUTEN.  1933      OIL  ON  BOARD 


and  did. 


LANDAU      FINE      ART 


1456   SHERBROOKE    STREET   WEST    ■    MONTREAL.    CANADA   H3G    1K4    ■    TEL     514-849-3311    ■    FAX     514-280  9448 


ONLY     M  A  S  T  E  R  W  0  R  K  S" 
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Fireth 


Some  people  seem  to  wonder  how  a  luxury  car  can 
be  a  luxury  car  and  still  be  exciting  to  drive.  At  Porsche, 
we've  always  wondered  how  a  luxury  car  can  be  a  luxury 
car  and  not  be  exciting  to  drive. 

After  all,  isn't  the  ability  to  provide  exciting  perfor- 
mance one  of  the  greatest  automotive  luxuries  of  all? 

That  was  what  we  set  out  to  prove  in  1978  with  the 
highly  acclaimed  Porsche  928. 


Now,  eleven  years  later,  the  continually  refined 
Porsche  928S  4  combines  more  rich  luxury  and  raw  drr 
ing  excitement  than  ever  before. 

Inside,  a  library-quiet  interior  redolent  of  fine  leathc 
surrounds  the  driver  in  an  environment  of  unsurpasse 
comfort  and  ergonomic  efficiency. 

Outside,  a  drag  coefficient  of  .34  reflects  the  latest 
improvements  to  one  of  this  century's  most  stunning 


rCj  I9K8  Porsche  Cars  North  America,  Inc.  Performance  figures  are  lor  comparison  only.  Porsche  does  not  recommend  exceeding  any  speed  limits. 


"*— 


lauffeur. 


id  legendary  automobile  designs. 

I  Under  the  hood,  a  powerful  316  hp  engine  and  drive 

lin  offer  not  only  the  stability  of  perfect  50-50  weight 

tlance,  but  a  top  speed  of  165  mph-making  it  one 

the  three  fastest  and  most  nimble  production  cars 

the  world. 

And  beneath  this  state-of-the-art  power  plant,  state- 

■the-art  ABS  brakes  are  able  to  stop  the  Porsche  928S  4 


from  60  mph  in  a  remarkable  154  feet 

So  before  you  let  anyone  convince  you  that  the  acqui- 
sition of  luxury  must  mean  an  accompanying  sacrifice 
of  performance,  visit  your  nearest  authorized  Porsche 
dealer  and  see  the  928S  4. 

The  luxury  car  designed  not  just  to  be  admired. 
but  to  be  driven. p  afc 
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ROLEX 

A  WINNING  TRADITION: 
RODNEY  JENKINS  AND  ROLEX 

His  strength  and  precision  are  legend  in  the  equestrian 
world.  His  more  than  sixty  grand  prix  victories  rate  him  the 
most  successful  rider  in  show-jumping  history.  Rodney 
Jenkins'  numerous  honors  include:  member  of  10  Nation's 
Cup  teams,  winner  of  The  National  Horse  Show's  Leadinq 
International  Rider  award,  and  the  AGA  Rider  of  the  Year 
Sharing  Rodney's  winning  tradition:  Rolex®  Datejust® 
timepieces  for  men  and  women.  Classically  styled  with 
unparalleled  durability,  each  self-winding  chronometer  is 
pressure-proof  to  330  feet  in  its  impregnable  Oyster®  case 
And  like  Rodney,  each  delivers  legendary  performance. 
Only  at  your  Official  Rolex  Jeweler. 
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MERKSAMER 
*  Jewelers 

A  Tradition  of  Fine  Diamonds  Since  1929 

IN  SELECTED  SHOPPING  CENTERS  NATIONWIDE 


CONNOISSEUR 


MAY  1989 


COVER  The  dome  of  St.  Peter's,  photo- 
graphed hy  Ferdinando  Scianna 

33  CONNOISSEUR'S  WORLD  Prince 
Charles's  favorite  architect;  psychedelic 
Paris  chic;  Michael  Jackson  revealed  on 
video;  an  Englishwoman  in  Amazonia; 
cartoons  for  an  absurd  era;  folk  art  comes  of 
age;  Doctorow  below  par;  tigers  from 
Tibet;  the  question  of  Paul  Manship 

78  AUCTIONS    Bull  markets  galloping  on 

84  THE  LIVELY  ARTS  The  censorious 
John  Simon  interviews  Frances  Sternhag- 
en,  the  actor's  actress 

93  NO  KIDDING;  KITES!  Don't  say  no  one 
warned  you — these  dazzlers  capture  souls, 
by  Laurence  Gonzales 


98  PROFESSOR  TO  THE  STARS  Why  Rich- 
ard Brown's  movie  class  at  the  New  School 
for  Social  Research  is  such  big  box  office, 
by  Richard  B.  Woodward 

104  SHOES  ITALIAN  STYLE  Delhi  V. ilk- 
conquers  America  with  a  combo  th.it 
deserves  to  be  invincible:  style  and  com- 
fort, by  Susan  Jacoby 

112  moviecalendar   Looking  ahead  to 

Hollywood's  hot  films  lor  siimmei 

114  TIME  FOR  RhFORM  The  barbaric- 
sport  of  pro  hockey  needs  a  savior  and 
happily  one  is  at  hand,  by  Billy  Altm.in 

120  ATYS  TRIUMPHANT  The-  Brooklyn 
Academy  of  Musk  imports  Louis  XlV's 
favorite  opera,  m  glorious  form 


122  ETERNAL  ROME     A  lcMMircK  .  fiercely 

selective  connoisseur's  guide  to  the-  best 
art,  scenery,  and  dining  m  eleven  oi  the 
city's  "villages,"  by  Thomas  I  Io\  ing 

142  a  family  MYSTEtH  Is  a  photograph 
behind  this  1  )egas  masterpie<  e  ' 

144  OOOH  I  A  I  ILIANE!     Meet     a     mad. 

marvelous  chanteuse,  by  1  auric  W  inei 

148  rni   RIOH1  way      |aime  Orth  Pa 
1 1 no's  home  in ( Seneva  is  sheet  perfec  tion, 
by  Mary  Mi  I  )ougall 

1S(>  the  movies  In  the  Valley  of  I  lell 
with  the  i  asi  oi  I  awreru  t  oj  Arabia 

170  INVESTOR'S  FILE    What  to  know  be 
tore  giving  art  for  a  tax  dediic  tion 


10182,  Des  Moines  Iowa  50350;  ot  call  toll  free  l-800-'888-7676.  Not  responsible  for  return  of  unsolicited  manuscript!  photograph    in  Printed  In  I     •  \  1 989  by  The  Heam  Corporation  Mlrtghi 
please  send  change'ol  address  to'(  ONNOISSEI IR,  P.O.  Box  10182,  Des  Moiro  »,  Iowa  50350 
PICTURE  SOURCES  on  page  168. 
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BERNARDAUD 


Rich's 


Marshall  Fields 


Bullock's 


B  A  R  A  K  AT 

MIRROR  OF  ALL  AGES  &  CULTURES 


eoUUf***  AaaiUkU.  jew-eUu.    $10.   P*ecoU*noia*t  /lit.    $30.    Volume   \:   $300 

U29  MvUU  (lode*  ^bitoe,  fodn  Collection.  beoetd*  JilU,  GaUl<vuua  902 fO 
**       (2/3)  859-8408 
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"Nini"  leather  evening  bag,  yellow  gold,  20  semi-precious  stones. 

160  diamonds.  Onyx.  428  grs.  total  weight.  Actual  size. 

©  1988  Marina  B  Creation.  Each  design  is  copyrighted,  signed, 

and  catalogued. 

Marina  B  jewellery  is  sold  exclusively  in  Marina  B  registered  stores 

and  each  item  comes  with  a  certificate  of  authenticity. 

New  York,  809  Madison  Avenue  at  68th  Street  -  Tel.  2122889708 
Geneve,  9,  place  du  Molard  -  ler  etage  -  Til.  215353 
Monaco,  24,  bd  Princesse-Charlotte  -  Til.  9325  7959 
Milano,  20,  via  Montenapokone  -  Tel.  702026-704476 


THE    ART    OF 
PERFORMANCE 


Susan  jaffe  as  Odette  in  Swan  Lake 

1989  marks  the  beginning  of  the  50th  Anniversary 
celebration  of  one  of  the  world's  preeminent  dance 
companies:  American  Ballet  Theatre.  Its  first  half- 
century  included  the  most  accomplished  names  in 
ballet.  The  next  half-century  is  being  inaugurated 
with  a  gala  season  that  features  a  stunning  new 
production  of  the  classic,  Swan  Lake. 
The  Movado  Watch  Corporation,  the  maker  of  the 
Movado  Museum  Watch,  is  proud  of  both  its  long 
term  commitment  to  the  arts  and  its  role  as  a  princi- 
pal benefactor  of  American  Ballet  Theatre. 


tl 


9  ■$  19      9 


From  the  Movado  Museum  Wato  h  (  ollei  lion, 

the  Sports  Edition  (SF)  Wau  h  with  diamond  bezel 

MOVADQ 

The  Museum.Watch. 

The  Movado  Museum  dial  is  ■»  registered  trademark  oi  fhe  Movado  \\.ii<  h  (  orporatkm 


Lunt  Exclusives 
Hard  to  locate,  but  then  fine  things  always  are. 
Pictured  topmost:  /Memory  Lane.  Below:  Early  American  Engraved. 
^I^w***^  On  both  sides:  Embassy  Scroll. 

Sterluiy  flatware  made  in  Greenfield,  Massachusetts  and  available 

only  at  select  jewelry  stores. 

For  directions  call  1-800-344-5868. 


LUNT 


THE  BEST  KEPT  SECRET  IN  STERLING 


For  a  brochure  writ*  Littil  Silversmith*,  2l)H  CR  Federal  Strut,  Greenfield  AIA  01302-0593. 
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PRODUCT  OF  SWEDEN.  4C 


TEANECK.  NJ. 


WALPOLE      GALLERY 


GIAN  PAOLO  PANINI 

Piacenza  1671-Rome  1765 


A  view  of  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  Rome 
Oil  on  canvas:  34  x  53' hi  ins 


This  poetic  work,  signed  by  the  artist  and  recorded  in  the  literature  on  him,  is  a  vivid  evocation  of  the  Piazza 
at  which  most  visitors  to  the  city  arrived.  It  is  presently  available  at  the  price  of  £250,000. 


The  Gallery  will  be  showing  a  major  exhibition 

ITALIAN  LANDSCAPES 

Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries 

June  14th  -  July  28th 

Fully  illustrated  catalogue  available  price  $25 

Open  daily  10-5.30  weekdays 


38  Dover  Street,  London  W1X  3RB 
Telephone:  01-499  6626   Fax:  01-493  4122 
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sidtiey    two  bell 

Desigr^r  and  M  Creator  <  f  Fine  Jewelry 


TWO  FINE  STORES 

141  POST  STREET    - 
FVAIRMONTHOTF 

riED^GEMOLOGIST* 


effrey  Stevens 

The  hearts  have  it! 
:iassic,  so  very  au- 
ourant  in  gold  and 
iamcnd  pave  —  at 
le  wrist,  the  finger 
nd  nestled  at 
\e  neck. 
More  gold  and 
iamonds,  linked  and 
hained  to  your 
fecial  style. 
Carved  intaglios  of 
arnelian  and  black 
nyx  for  rings  and 
racelets. 

This  season,  make 
Dur  statement.  We 
aderstand  your 
mguage. 
From  §1,750.  to 
$14,500. 
All  jewelry  subject 
to  prior  sale. 
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Creator  of  Fine  Jewelry 

JIM  SAN  FRANCISCO 
(415)    986-4747 
ATOP   NOB    HILL 

•  MEMBER  AMERICAN  GEM  SOCIE' 


Aston  Martin  Lagoniw 


Hand-built  to  order 

Every  Aston  Martin  motorcar  is  hand-built  tor  its  owner. 

Every  chassis  is  identified  by  its  owner's  initials. 

Every  engine  bears  the  name  of  the  man  who  built  it. 

It  takes  time.  If  you  are  prepared  to  wait 

for  something  only  the  discerning  few  can  experienc  e, 

talk  to  us  or  one  of  our  distributors. 


*s<X*r  ^V  ^ 


Victor Gauntlett  (Chairman  and(  !hiel  Exec  mum-,  Aston  Martin  I  agonda  1  imited) 
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Hit  I 

Aston  Martin  Lagondat  ISA,  Iro    !80Han  ird  \vcnue,  Stamford,* 


Since  1735  there  has  never  been 
a  quartz  blancpain  watch.  and  there  never  will  be. 


IB 


BlancpaiN 


Selfwinding  with  second  hand 
and  date 


There  is  still  no  Blancpain  "collection"  as 
such.  The  same  case  houses  each  of  the 
six  "masterpieces"  of  the  art  of  watch- 
making developed  by  Blancpain. 


Each  watch  is  assembled,  polished  and 
finished  by  hand  by  the  individual  watch- 
maker. 

Only  about  a  dozen  watches,  each  indi- 
vidually signed  and  numbered,  dairy 
leave  the  workshops  of  Blancpain  -  the 
oldest  watch  name  not  only  in  Switzer- 
land, but  also  in  the  world. 


BOSTON  Dorfmann       GRAND  CAYMAN  Dennis  Smith        HARTFORD  Lux  Bond  &  Green       KANSAS  CITY  Tivol     LOS  ANGELES  Princess  Ermine. 
NEW  YORK  Cellini.    Tourneau.  Wempe     NEWPORT  BEACH   Moboco     OMAHA  Borsheim's    PALM  BEACH  Mayor's    TORONTO  European  Jewellery 
BERMUDES  Cnsson  ST.BARTHELEMY  PointOr  ST.  MAARTEN  LaRomana  ST.  THOMAS  Riviera 
Information  from  BLANCPAIN  SA  -  CH  1348  Le  Brassus  -  Switzerland  -  Tx  459  420  Tel  01041  21  845  40  92 
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SINCE      1861 
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Auctions 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


JUNE6&7 
7:30  p.m. 

Inquiries: 

Kenneth  Window 
415.861.7500  ext.239 


|SAN  FRANCISCO,  C A  94103    415.861.7500 
LOS  ANGELES,  CA    90046   213.850  7500 


LOS  ANGELES 


June  12 
7:30  p.m. 

Inquiries: 

Alan  Fausel 
213.850.7500  ext.211 
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White  coral  rope  with  fluted  and  polished  14  kara  r  Gc>u>BEA3J5r3r.  2.250 


r»]"'^/iM"  I  a  Ml  ijULn  \*J  :TjX  Ml«m  »l  y: 


14  KARAT  COLD  AND  WHITE *CQRALtAR  CLjrifl&750.  ' 
'  ^       ,*V  — 


i     SAN  F'RA. 
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DALLAS  HOUSTON 


Uncover  Your  Own 
Unforgettable  European  \acation. 


Don't  wait  another  minute  to  start  planning  your  European  vacation.  We've 
made  it  all  so  simple,  and  so  inviting,  with  our  new  Air  France  European 
Treasures  brochure.  You'll  be  surprised  at  how  very  affordable  your  Euro- 
pean Treasure  can  be.  Like  Bonjour  Paris,  from  $949*  and  Bonjour  Rivieraf 
from  $999*  each  offering  6  nights,  at  your  choice  of  four-star  hotels  in  Paris 
or  on  the  Cote  d'Azur.  Or  build  your  own  dream-vacation  with  the  many 
options  you'll  find  in  our  European  Treasures  brochure,  including  incredible 
values  on  rental  cars,  hotels,  rail  and  even  hot-air  balloon  adventures. 
Prices  include  the  world-renowned  style  and  service  of  Air  France  round- 
trip,  and  many  amenities  that  make  each  European  Treasure  a  dazzling 
vacation.  For  your  free  brochure  just  call 
1-800-AF-PARIS.  In  NYC,  212-247-0100. 


THE  FINE  ART 

jmr  OF  FLYING 


•Based  on  lowest  applicable  airfare  from  NY. ,  per  person,  double  occupancy.  Prices  vary  by  gateway  and  departure  date  Valid  through  10/31/89.  Subject  to  availability.  Add  $3  U.S.  Departure  Tax  and 
$10  Federal  Inspection  Fee.  Also  available  from  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Miami,  Chicago,  Houston,  LA,  San  Francisco  and  San  Juan  'Not  available  from  Boston  or  Philadelphia 
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The  new  Buick  Ultra. 
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Let's  get  it  together  .buckle  up. 
6  1989  GM  Corp.  All  rights  reserved 


Introducing  the  Park  Avenue  Ultra. 

The  Buick  Park  Avenue  is  widely  recognized  as  a  standard  for  Ameri- 
can luxury  sedans. 

Now,  there  is  the  new  Buick  Park  Avenue  Ultra  —  the  ultimate  full-size 
Pi 

Buick  sedan.  The  Ultra  is  both  a  spacious  and  yet  very  personal  luxury  car. 
It  embodies  a  unique  combination  of  premium  styling,  confident  per- 
formance and  sumptuous  accommodations. 

Naturally,  the  Ultra  is  equipped  with  a  long  list  of  sophisticated  fea- 
tures, including:      All-leather  seating  with  20-way  power  front  seats 

Unique  grille,  tail  lamps  and  2-tone  paint  treatment  Exclusive  full 
vinyl  roof  (available)      Special  acoustic  package  for  superior  quietness 

Anti-lock  brake  system  165-horsepower  3800  engine  with  sequen- 
tial-port fuel  injection     And  much  more. 

Visit  your  Buick  dealer  and  experience  the  elegance  of  the  new  Park 
Avenue  Ultra. 


The  Great  American  Road  belongs  to 
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SMARTLEASE 


A  timely  extravagance 
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This  draped  bracelet  watch  collection 

combines  swiss  quartz  accuracy  with 

handcrafted  18k  gold  and  18k  gold  with 

diamonds.  Made  to  measure  for  both  men 

and  women  in  our  own  studio. 

See  us  today.  Take  the  time. 


BORIS 


m 


leBEAU 


721  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  NY  10021  (212)  752-4186 
Esplanade,  150  Worth  Ave.,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480  (305)  655-3702 

Design  ©  1988.  Shown  actual  size. 
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CONNOISSEUR 

Founded  in  1901,  CONNOISSEUR  was  ac- 
quired by  William  Randolph  Hearst  in  1927. 
It  is  published  monthly  in  the  U.S.A.  and 
Great  Britain  by  Hearst  Magazines  Division 
and  National  Magazine  Company  Limited. 


Editor-in-Chief 

Thomas  Hoving 
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Even  before  you  appear  they  know  who 


m  you  (ravel  says  a  lot  about  you. 
And  your  French  luggage  says  all 
the  right  things. 

At  just  a  glance,  it  says  how  much  you 
value  the  quality  of  old  world  hand  craftsmanship. 

It  also  shows  your  impeccable  taste,  reflected  in  our 
exquisite  fabrics  and  beautiful  leathers. 

And  whether  at  a  grand  hotel  or  a 
romantic  hideaway,  your  French       TlM! 
luggage  tells  the  world  you  firmly  lYritC'h 

believe  there's  only  one  way  to  go.         nMMpMN\ 
In  stvle. 
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Meeting  of  six  top  antique  dealers,  specialized  in  French  17th 

and  18th  century  Furniture,  Objets  d'Art  and  Great  Masters. 

Their  skills  and  professional  experience  give  collectors  every 

guarantee  of  QUALITY  and  AUTHENTICITY. 
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The  Magnificent  Nicholas  Brown  Desk 

and  Bookcase 

1760-1770 


Made  for  Nicholas  Brown  of 
Providence,  Rhode  Island  by  John 
Goddard,  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
113  inches  high,  425/s  inches  wide, 
25  inches  deep.  Estimate: 
Refer  Department 

To  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  The  John  Nicholas 
Brown  Center  for  the  Study  of  American 
Civilization. 


Auction  to  be  held  June  3  in  our 

galleries  at  502  l'ark    Wenue,  New 
York,  NY  10022.  Viewing  from 
May  26  or  by  appointment.  For 
further  information  contacl  Dean 
Failej  at  212/546  1181.  Foi 
catalogues  telephone  '18/  84  1480. 


CHRISTIE'S 

NEW  TOR 


A  precious  weave  of  emeralds  and  diamonds 

in  eighteen  karat  gold.  From  the  Tiffany  Vannerie  Collection. 

Also  with  rubies,  sapphires  or  all  diamonds. 

Tiffany  &  Co. 

NEW  YORK   LONDON   MUNICH   ZURICH   HONGKONG 
SAN  FRANCISCO  BEVERLY  HILLS  COSTA  MESA   DALLAS  HOUSTON  CHICAGO  ATLANTA  BOSTON   800-526-0649  ©T&CO.  1989 
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Community 
Spirit 


rchitecture, 
says        Rod 


A  Hackney,  de- 
stroys people's 
lives.  It  moves 
them  from  their  cozy 
terraced  houses  and 
puts  them  into  tower 
blocks;  it  robs  their 
savings  by  installing 
extravagant  and 
inefficient  heating 
systems  and  frightens 
them  with  sinister 
dark  corners  shel- 
tering muggers. 

Rod  Hackney  is  an 
architect  who  puts  his  money  (and  his  pro- 
fessional pride)  where  his  mouth  is.  The 
president  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  and  chairman  of  Prince 
Charles's  Inner  City  Aid  charity  organiza- 
tion is  outspoken  in  his  criticism  of  his  col- 
leagues: "We  are  beginning  now  to  realize 
that  architects  have  set  themselves  up  as 
prima  donnas,"  says  Hackney  in  a  strong 
north-of-England  accent,  "that  Le  Corbu- 
sier's  'machines  for  living  in'  were  wrong, 
and  that  when 


Prince  of  the  (blighted)  city:  Charles  applauded  by  Hackney  (right)  and  residents  of  Stirling,  Scotland 


the  users  decide  that  our  architecture  is 
not  for  them,  we  are  being  judged." 

Hackney  is  famous  in  England's  run- 
down industrial  north  for  thinking  up — 
and  heading  up — community  schemes 
that  encourage  unemployed  people  rent- 
ing homes  from  the  state  to  buy  and  rebuild 
them:  "We  must  show  people  that  they  are 
good  with  their  hands."  Once  they  have 
learned  skills,  he  hires  them  on  his  team  of 
builders,  plumbers,  and  joiners. 

A   few   months   ago   Hackney 

moved   into  Stoke-on-Trent,    a 

town  devastated  by  the  collapse  of 

the  pottery  industry.  The  local 

government  was  to  demolish  ^0 


Before  and  after:  Hackney  and  his  team 
face-lift  old,  run-down  homes  rather  than  tear  them 
down  and  replace  them  with  soulless  projects. 
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"perfectly  iionj" 
Victorian  houses 
that  had  degenerated 

into  slums — and  put 

nothing    in    their 

plate,  because  the 
money  had  run  out. 
The  families  to  be  re- 
housed formed 
themselves  into  a  le- 
gally constituted  res- 
idents' association 
and  called  in  1  lack 
ney .  They  have  now 
5  bought  their  old 
:    homes    and    are    rc- 

r  pairing  them,  using 
I  Hackney  as  adviser. 
Hackney's  "com 
munity  art.  hitec  cure" 
movement  has  long 

had  the  support  of  Prince  Charles,  who, 
says  I  lac  kney ,  put  the  cause  ten  years  tor- 
ward  by  his  television  program  "Visu  'Mv  >  't 
Britain,"  on  BBC  2  last  November.  In  it, 

the  prince  castigated   the  modernists  in 

much  the  same  way  he  did  m  his  speech 
before  R1BA  m  1984,  when  he  said,  "I... 
too  long,  it  stilus  to  me,  some  planners 

and  architects  have  consistently   ignored 

the  teelmgs  and  wishes  of  the  mass  of  ordi 
nary  people  in  this  country."  (  harks  has 

brought  the  debate  over  an  lutci  tine  into 

the  streets:  graffiti  have  appeared  on 
threatened  buildings  proclaiming  thai 

Prince  (.  Iharles  »■!■>  light. 

Strangely,  Hackney's  ideas  appeal  to 

Kith  partus  m   Bui 
am.     I  he     1  ories   SCC 

the  si  heme  as  signal 
in  ■   i  return  to  sell 
help,  while  I  aboui 
takes  pride  in  work 
ing*class  a<  hie^  c 
ment.  h     lim     am 
bitiou!         "i\  si, m 
dard     is  to  heal  the 
s,.n-s  ot  the  world's 
innei  » ities       '  esiii 


Rectangular  cane  tray 
with  natural  leather 
base  and  saddle  stitched 
handles,  $335. 
"Etrier-Perchoir"  dinner 
plate,  $  75. 
Silver  mug,  $585. 
Hermes  "Eau  de  Cologne" 
fragrance,  $  15. 
Silver-plated  thermos  covered 
in  grained  calf  skin,  $595. 
Flower  snippers  with  yellow 
and  natural  leather  covered 
handles,  $475. 
"Arlequin" box  inlaid  with 
15  different  colors  of  maple 
wood,  $1,950. 
Clippers  with  yellow  and 
green  leather  handles,  $435. 
Gardening  apron  in  cognac 
and  green  suede,  $895; 
matching  gloves,  $150. 
"Appaloosa" afghan  in 
reversible  wool  with  green 
and  natural  saddle  stitched 
pigskin  borders,  $1,595. 

Available  exclusively  at 

Hermes  Stores: 

New  York,  11  East  57th  Street. 

Palm  Beach,  Worth  Avenue. 

Dallas,  Highland  Park  Village. 

Beverly  Hills,  Rodeo  Drive. 

Chicago,  The  Hermes 

Boutique  at  Bonvvit  Teller. 

San  Francisco,  One  Union  Square. 

Boston, The  Heritage 

on  the  Garden. 

Houston,  The  Pavilion 

on  Post  Oak. 

Honolulu,  opening  this  Summer. 

Boutiques  du  Monde  d'Hermes  : 

Baltimore.  Nan  Duskin. 

Denver,  Printemps. 

Manhasset,  The  Americana. 

New  York,  Barneys  New  York. 

Philadelphia,  Nan  Duskin. 

San  Antonio.  Frost  Bros. 

Toronto,  Hazelton  Lanes. 

Visit  the  Hermes  Boutique 

closest  to  you  or  call 

(800)  441-4488.  ext.  204. 
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Hermes  on  the  lawn. 


HERMES 

PARIS 
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Jungle  lady: 
Margaret  Mee  and 
her  drawing  (1988) 
of  the  Amazon 
moonflower,  which 
blooms  maybe  once  a 
year  for  a  few  hours. 
She  was  there  to 
record  it. 


Passion  Artist 

When  in  1956  she  first  entered  the  awe- 
inspiring  forests  of  Amazonia,  with  its 
great,  dark  rivers  teeming  with  fish,  pink 
seals,  and  crocodiles,  its  trees  hung  with 
orchids  and  lianas  and  haunted  by  mon- 
keys, toucans,  and  dainty  lizards,  Margaret 
Mee  found  her  vocation.   She  was  an 


English  artist  who 
had  discovered  the 
joy  of  setting  off  into 
the  jungle  to  paint  its 
extraordinary  profu- 
sion of  flowers.  Some 
had  never  before 
been  recorded;  oth- 
ers have  since  be- 
come extinct. 

Margaret  Mee 
ooked  almost  frag- 
ile, but  appearances 
were  deceptive,  for 
ittle  fazed  her — vio- 
lent storms  on  the 
rivers,  snakes,  jag- 
uars, drunken  gold 
prospectors;  certain- 
ly not  the  gentle  In- 
dians who  had  always 
ived  in  harmony 
with  the  forest.  It 
was  the  people  who  killed  birds  and  ani- 
mals for  the  fun  of  it,  who  could  see  the 
jungle  only  as  something  to  be  crudely  and 
quickly  exploited,  who  did  faze  her.  Every 
trip  she  made  provided  new  evidence  of 
the  reckless  indifference  with  which  it  was 
being  burned  and  cut  down.  Her  descrip- 
tions of  the  devastation  are  almost  unbear- 
able, as  those  of  the  beauty  of  the  primeval 


POST- 
IMPRESSIONISM 
IN  WESTCHESTER 

If  shadows  were 

bright,  if  contours  had  no 

end...Edouard  Vuillard's 

turn-of-the-century 

portrait  of  the  Parisians 

Misia  and  Thadee 

Natanson  and  Vallotton 

shakes  up  our  basic 

assumptions,  but  in  a 

cozy  way.  An  exhibition 

of  over  forty-five 

paintings,  lithographs, 

and  drawings  by  the 

French  artist  will  run 

from  May  16  to  August  6 

at  the  Katonah  Gallery, 

an  art  museum  in 

Katonah,  New  York. 

—D.R. 


forests  are  exquisite  and  moving. 

Margaret  Mee's  drawings  and  paintings 
of  the  Amazonian  flora  are  technically  the 
equal  of  the  finest  botanical  illustration 
ever  done,  and  her  recently  published 
book,  In  Search  of  Flowers  of  the  Amazon 
Forests  (Nonesuch  Expeditions),  beauti- 
fully reproduces  them.  But  they  demon- 
strate more  than  skill.  Her  love  and  under- 
standing of  the  region  lend  to  her  paint- 
ings a  sense  of  awe  and  mystery.  Many 
specimens  are  barely  known  or  under- 
stood— for  example,  the  Amazon  moon- 
flower,  which,  when  it  flowers,  opens  per- 
haps once  a  year  for  one  night.  This  mod- 
est, brave,  passionately  dedicated  woman 
had  every  intention  of  going  back  again 
and  again  to  record  these  miracles  before 
the  jungle  is  obliterated,  but  a  car  crash  in 
England  killed  her  last  fall  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty-nine. Her  work  remains  a  poignant, 
invaluable  record  of  a  lost  paradise,  and 
her  life  an  inspiration.  — E.A. 


Folk  art's  innocent  times:  Baby  in  Red  Chair  (1810— 
30);  oil  on  canvas,  by  Anonymous. 

Childish  Things? 

Folk  art  is  showing  its  age.  Time  was  when 
colonial  portraits  and  artifacts  seemed  no 
more  than  the  playthings  of  the  nation's 
youth,  a  lode  of  innocence  for  modernists 
to  mine.  Now,  at  the  Joslyn  Museum,  in 
Omaha,  they  are  looking  more  like  old 
masterworks  emitting  the  faint  amber  glow 
of  wealth  beyond  imagining.  It  is  less  than 
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a  century  since  the  handiwork  of  the  com- 
mon people  was  recognized  as  high  art  and 
less  still  since  it  has  become  priceless. 

At  180-odd  items,  "Treasures  of  Ameri- 
can Folk  Art"  represents  about  7  percent 
of  the  Ahhy  Aldrich  Rockefeller  Collec- 
tion, which  is  housed  in  the  center  named 
for  it  at  Colonial  Williamsburg.  The 
Whitney  Museum  was  the  show's  first  stop 
on  a  two-year  cross-country  tour. 

It  is  hard  to  choose  among  these  trea- 
sures: the  early  Am  mi  Phillips  portraits 
with  their  mesmerizing  eyes,  or  J.  Brown's 
rendering  of  the  tight-lipped  tycoons  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Calvin  Hall  of  Massachusetts.'' 
The  life-size  bust  of  a  woman  with  the 
white  paint  on  her  face  worn  away  as  if 
from  too  much  caressing,  or  a  far  from 
primitive  carving  attributed  to  Asa  Ames.' 
Fraktur,  furniture,  landscapes  painter!  and 
stitched,  versus  curiosities  like  the  figure 
of  an  elf  at  work  on  a  shaving  horse? 

The  collector  died  in  1948,  hut  the  col- 
lection grew,  acquiring,  among  other 
things,  Miles  Carpenter's  I960  facsimile  of 
a  watermelon  on  a  real  dolly  and  Fddie  Ar- 
ning's  sophisticated  seascape  with  fisher- 
man of  1970.  These  recent  additions  are 
worthy,  hut  alert  ohservers  do  not  need  the 
dates  to  catch  the  whiff  of  knowingness 
that  betrays  each  as  folk  art  by  a  folk  artist 
who  knows  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  folk 
art,  not  to  mention  modernism. 

Williamshurg  aims  to  persuade  all 
Americans  of  their  common  folk  heritage. 
The  trouble  is  that  the  folk  who  made  this 
art  and  are  portrayed  by  it  seem  as  reunite 
from  reality  as  those  in  TV  sitcoms.  They 
are,  however,  more  interesting  and  a  lot 
more  talented.  — Vivien  Ravnor 


Kitsch  or  Classic? 

Paul  Manship,  horn  in  the  Midwest  four 
years  after  Picasso,  was  a  kitsch  classicist,  a 
yuppie  sculptor  ahead  of   his   time.    He 
turned  to  the  art  of  antiquity  while  on  a 
Prix  de  Rome  a  year  or  so  after  Picasso 
turned  to  African  sculpture.    But  what 
Manship    took 
from  Greek  sculp- 
ture,  Athenian  wise  paint- 
ing, Pompeiian  frescoes,  and, 
later,  Assyrian,  Minoan,  Japa- 
nese,  and  Indian  art  were 
decorative  effects  and 
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NU I  JU  J  I  A  ■  KB  I      I   V UllC   How  rare  the  opera  star  who  can  carry  a  movie! 
Barbara  Hendricks,  the  Mi  mi  of  Luigi  Comencini's  La  Boheme  (it  opened  in  March),  is  one  of  them. 
Her  fragile  yet  blossoming  soprano  and  unaffected  acting  serve  Puccini  exquisitely.  The  cinematic  style 
blends  costume-drama  realism  with  flourishes  of  pure  fantasy  that  sometimes  threaten  to  blow  it 
all  apart,  but  she  keeps  the  emotions  pure  and  true.  — M.G. 


motifs.  What  appealed  to  him  was  the  "ar- 
chaic," not  the  "primitive." 

His  first  show,  in  1912,  sold  out — a  year 
before  the  Armory  Show  brought  modern 
art  to  America.  He  became  an  instant  ce- 
lebrity at  an  early  age  and  had  a  long  and 
lucrative  career  making  gilded  bronzes, 
commissioned  monuments,  commemora- 
tive medals,  and  a  postage  stamp — includ- 
ing the  Prometheus  fountain,  which  adorns 
Rockefeller  Center's  skating  rink,  the  JFK 
inaugural  medal,  and  a  twenty-two-toot- 
high  Lincoln  in  Indiana,  tor  which  he  was 
paid  $75,000  during  the  Depression. 
The  quintessential  art  deco  sculptor 
"might  easily  be 
mistaken  tor  a 
broker,  or  a 
prosperous 


Manship's  Europa:  a  jan- 
oge  ingenue  with  legs 
demurely  crossed 
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operator  in  real  estate,"  someone  said  of 
him  in  1926.  Gaston  Lachaise  worked  as 
his  assistant,  and  so,  at  the  same  time,  did 
Reuben  Nakian,  but  Manship  was  not 
avant-garde — despite  his  years  in  Paris. 
E.  E.  Cummings  once  remarked  that 
Manship's  work  was  superior,  "in  so  far  as 
something  which  is  thoroughly  dead  is 
superior  to  something  which  has  never 
been  alive."  Manship  cloaked  his  genteel 
art  in  streamlined  forms.  His  Diana,  show- 
ing the  fleet-footed  goddess  running  with  a 
hound,  could  advertise  a  health  club.  His 
allegorical  Figures  of  Night  might  represent 
Olympic  swimmers — kouroi  doing  the 
crawl.  Manship's  figures  are  propelled  tor- 
ward,  but  they  look  back  over  their 
shoulders  at  the  past,  in  an  odd  mix  of 
modernistic  sleekness  and  academic  stasis. 
His  mannered  and  ultimately  conservative 
acrobatic  naiads  and  balletic 
ephebes  probably  came  the  closest 
American  sculpture  ever  has  in  style  to 
the  health-conscious  neoclassicism  of  fas- 
cist Italy  and  Germany. 

Is  this  the  moment  for  a  Manship  revi- 
val.7 The  National  Museum  of  American 
Art,  in  Washington,  D.C.,  thinks  so.  Its 
current  retrospective  will  travel  to  seven 
other  museums,  ending  up  in  New  York  at 
the  Metropolitan  in  the  summer  of  1991. 
The  neoconservative  eighties  have  sanc- 
tioned a  number  of  tads  in  the  name  ol 
postmodernism;  a  fascination  with  kitsch 
that  goes  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  the 
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"...looks  like  a 
warehouse  clear- 
ance sale.  But 
we're  looking  good 
considering  all  the 
miles  we've  traveled 
since  you  waved 
goodbye.  Called 
AT&T  before  we 
moved. You  know 
me...can'tbeoutof 
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minute.  So  now  al 
I  have  to  do  is  figure 
how  to  make  three 
rooms  of  furniture 
look  great  in  eight 
...and  how  to  keep 
from  missing  all  yoi 
guvs  back  at  the 
office." 

"Sounds  like 
you  already  solvec 
that  last  one'! 
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For  more  information,  call 
1800222-0300. 


Before  you  move,  one  call  to  AIXT  hel  j 
AI&I  We  take  you  right  there  and  keep  yo 
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it  everything  in  place, 
is  close. 


AT&T 

The  right  choice. 
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Pop  artists  is  one.  An  unquenchable  taste 
for  anything  retro  is  another.  But  let  us  he 
fair:  in  the  1920s  even  Picasso,  Picahia, 
and  De  Chirico  went  oddly  conservative, 
"classical,"  or  philistine,  reacting  against 
their  experiments,  recovering  from  the 
traumas  of  World  War  I,  or  anticipating 
the  impending  fiscal  calamity.  Maybe 
Manship's  work  can  teach  us  something 
after  all.  — Kim  Levin 


Ghosts  of  Pop 

In  the  animated  world  of  Jim  Blashfield, 
everything  familiar  looks  strange.  Aidi- 
rector  of  some  of  music  video's  most 
adventurously  animated  clips,  Blashfield 


an  adult  enslaved  to  a  child's  fantasies. 

It  is  the  first  time  Blashfield  has  used 
music  video  to  explore  a  performer's  per- 
sona. His  other  clips  have  stuck  exclusive- 
ly to  the  song's  content.  His  first,  for  Talk- 
ing Heads's  "And  She  Was,"  reflected  the 
song's  giddy  sense  of  dissociation  by  pre- 
senting a  woman  floating  above  her  neigh- 
borhood, looking  down  with  glee  on  the 
mementos  and  landmarks  of  her  life. 
Blashfield  created  Paul  Simon's  Boy  in  the 
Bubble,  which  presents  images  of  ancient 
ritual  and  modern  science  as  equally  magi- 
cal, and  Joni  Mitchell's  Good  Friends, 
where  the  animator  replays  an  old  rela- 
tionship through  its  now  shadowy  icons. 

In  all  these  works,   the  animation  is 


If  it  isn't  art,  it  must  be  entertainment.  This  music  video  for  Michael  Jackson  has  it  both  ways. 


takes  real  objects  from  everyday  life — 
newspapers,  baby  carriages,  spatulas — and 
then  photographs,  Xeroxes,  and  animates 
them  until  they  become  hauntingly  meta- 
phorical. This  unique  animation  process 
gives  Blashfield's  images  a  look  at  once 
antique  and  abstract,  as  if  all  of  them  were 
alluding  to  past,  subconscious  events. 

In  Blashfield's  most  recent  clip,  the 
"Leave  Me  Alone"  section  of  Michael  Jack- 
son's full-length  Moonwalker  home  video, 
the  director  presents  Jackson's  life  as  an 
amusement-park  ride,  both  cartoonish 
and  menacing.  While  poking  fun  at  the 
wildest  tabloid  rumors  about  the  star's  life 
Blashfield  offers  unexpected  insight  into 
Jackson's  psychology.  Me  constructs  two 
Jacksons  here — one  an  impish  i  hild,  the 
other  a  ( iulliver-style  giant,  trapped  in  a 
labyrinth  of  roller  coasters  and  log  flumes. 
With  wit  and  empathy,  he  portrays  him  as 
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dense  and  dark,  giving  the  impression  of 
an  old  scrapbook.  Key  motifs  recur — 
newspapers  and  TV  sets  (to  represent  the 
collective  media  unconscious)  and  the 
sending  of  everyday  objects  into  orbit 
(creating  a  separate  universe).  In  this  rear- 
rangement of  reality  Blashfield  tries  to  get 
at  the  hidden  connection  between  objects 
and  ideas.  "I  feel  objects  and  environ- 
ments can  function  as  metaphors  for  ideas 
we've  been  constructing  in  our  heads  that 
we  can't  put  our  finger  on,"  he  says. 

The  director's  tone  can  be  just  as  hard  to 
pin  down.  There  is  something  a  little  sinis- 
ter in  animating  such  ordinary  objects,  but 
there  is  also  a  non  sequitur  humor.  Blash- 
field himself  cannot  decide  what  some 
motifs  represent:  bis  fiery  halos  around 
some  objects,  for  instance,  mean  "one-  of 
two  things,"  he  smiles.  "Either  th  objeel 
is  holy  or  it  is  radioactive."     — Jim  b'arber 


THE  REAL  THING 

Why  do  top  designers  copy 
African  jewelry?  Because  it  is  beautiful.  The 
Barbier-Mueller  Museum,  in  Geneva,  has  lent 
much  of  its  collection  of  superbly  crafted, 
mostly  late-nineteenth-  and  twentieth-century 
West  African  gold  ornaments  for  an  exhibition 
that  will  travel  for  the  next  three  years  around 
the  country.  "Gold  of  Africa"  runs  until 
August  28  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution's 
National  Museum  of  African  Art,  Washington, 
D.C.  Here,  an  Akan  mudfish  pendant.    — D.R. 

Animal  Magnetism 

One  of  the  most  popular  exhibitions  in 
London  last  fall  was  a  collection  of  rare  ti- 
ger rugs  from  Tibet,  108  of  the  200  known 
to  exist.  The  beige,  gold,  reddish-brown, 
and  black  tiger  colors  and  forms — ranging 
from  the  fiercely  repre- 
sentational to  abstract 
stripes — held  crowds 
spellbound.  Now  Mimi 
Lipton,  owner  of  most 
of  the  collection,  has 
brought  out  a  book  of 
the  show  catalog, 
The  Tiger  Rugs  ofTi' 
bet  (Thames  and 
Hudson),  whose 
scholarly  contri- 
butions address 
all  aspects  of  the 
tiger  rug,  from 
the  symbolism 
of  the  tiger  to 
the  kind  of 
knot  used.  But 


many  questions 
remain     un- 


Tibetan  secrets 
writ  large  in 
the  multicoded 
language  of  the 
tiger  rug. 


The  1 989  Vanden  Plas  is  the  most 
exclusive  and  luxuriously  equipped 
Jaguar  sedan.  Its  sumptuous  interior 
recalls  a  time  when  Vanden  Plas  was  a 
builder  of  elegant  custom  carriages. 

Hand-finisned  and  meticulously 
inlaid  walnut  veneers  lend  lustrous 
warmth  throughout  the  cabin.  The  rich 
feel  and  fragrance  of  supple  leather 
abound.  The  front  seats  incorporate 
temperature-controlled  heating 
elements. 

For  the  rear  seat  passengers,  burl 
walnut  fold-down  picnic  tables  and 
high-intensity  reading  lamps  have 
been  provided.  Individual  headrests 
on  the  rear  seats  offer  added  comfort 
and  safety.  An  extended  console 

The  1989 

Jaguar  Vanden  Plas 
reflects  an  elegance 
that  is  as  much  a 
part  of  English  life 
as  afternoon  tea. 


brings  air  conditioning  and  heating 
vents  within  easy  reach  of  rear  seat 
passengers.  A  car  of  uncompromising 
luxury,  trie  Vanden  Plas  is  even  fur- 
nished with  fleecelike  throw  rugs  in  the 
passenger  footwells. 

To  experience  the  elegance  that  is 
Vanden  Plas,  and  for  information  on 
Jaguar's  comprehensive  three-year/ 
36,000-mile  warranty,  see  your 
Jaguar  dealer.  He  can  provide  details 
on  this  limited  warranty,  applicable  in 
the  USA  and  Canada,  and  on  Jaguar's 
Service-On-Site5M  Roadside  Assistance 
Plan.  For  your  nearest  dealer,  call  toll- 
free:  1-800-4-JAGUAR. 
Jaguar  Cars  Inc.,  Leonia,  NJ  07605. 

ENJOY  TOMORROW  BUCKLE  UP  TODAY 


A  BLENDING  OF  ART  AND  MACHINE 
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answerable:  Are  the  rugs  decorative  or 
functional?  Is  the  tantric  desire  to  purify 
material  to  its  essence  responsible  for  the 
designs,  or  do  they  derive  from  Ottoman 
motifs?  Even  their  age  is  a  puzzle. 

The  tigers  keep  their  mystery:  the 
prancingly  heraldic,  the  intimidating,  the 
playful — all  answer  some  hidden  need. 

— Mary  McDougall 

RozIn  Wonderland" 

The  world  according  to  the  cartoonist  Roz 
Chast  is  populated  by  childlike  scribbles 
adrift  in  the  weirdness  of  the  everyday. 
Her  wobbly  stick  figures,  oddly  expressiw, 
innocently  brave  the  madness  of  a  materi- 
alistic world.  Only  Chast  could  turn  milk 
toast  into  a  thing  of  terror. 

Chast,  thirty-four,  is  best  known  for  her 
droll  doodles  in  the  New  Yorker,  where  she 
has  been  a  contributor  since  1978.  She 
may  be  America's  best  chronicler  of  the 
quotidian:  fast  food,  malls,  coupons,  con- 
dos,  catalogs,  appliances  are  all  fuel  for  her 
precisely  attuned  pen.  Like  David  Letter- 
man,  she  revels  in  the  tackiness  of  popular 
culture,  but,  unlike  the  talk-show  host, 
she  feels  affection  for  humanity's  quirks. 

Chast's  sixth  collection  of  cartoons,  The 
Four  Elements  (Harper  and  Row),  is  full  of 
the  usual  suspects.  Take,  for  example,  this 
gem  from  "The  World's  Silliest  Ideas": 
"Life  as  we  know  it  could  be  going  on  in  a 
gigantic  alien  child's  pencil  case  that  fell 
behind  a  bookcase. "  Or  her 
portrait  of  a  worried-look- 


ing guy:  "Lloyd:  a  man  who  wouldn't  know 
a  good  time  if  it  hit  him  on  the  head, 
knocked  him  out  cold,  tied  his  hands  and 
feet,  and  left  him  in  a  little  tool  shed  to 
perish."  Chast  also  likes  to  improve  on  the 
original:  in  "New  Girl  Scout  Badges," 
"Hypochondria,  a  badge  specially  designed 
for  the  Girl  Scout  who  has  spent  6  hours 
reading  about  horrible,  fatal  diseases  and 
another  6  sure  that  she  is  suffering  from 
one";  to  design  absurd  products:  "Mandirt, 
for  the  very  specific  kind  of  soil  a  man  gets 
on  his  clothes";  to  rewrite  the  classics: 
"The  Great  and  Physically  Fit  Gatsby. 
The  mystery  man  of  West  Egg  changes  his 
life  by  taking  up  running." 

And  to  speculate  about  what  is  on  the 
minds  of  geniuses:  "  .  .  .  And  Verdi.  He's 
got  an  opera  due  in  three  weeks!  But  what 
about  that  chocolate  cake  in  the  pantry?" 
They,  like  the  rest  of  us,  are  usually  preoc- 
cupied with  very  ordinary  things.  But 
unlike  the  rest  of  us,  Chast  delights  in 
turning  them  into  art.       — Phoebe  Hoban 

Bard  of  the  Bleak 

Lou  Reed's  latest  album,  New  York  (Sire), 
paints  a  chilling  portrait  of  today's  urban 
landscape;  it  is  among  the  most  powerful 
statements  this  most  powerful  of  songwrit- 
ers has  ever  made. 

Reed  began  documenting  moral  decay 
with  his  pioneering  rock  band,  the  Velvet 
Underground,   back  in  the  mid-1960s, 
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A  smiling  Roz  Chast 

and  her  worried  alter 

egos  take  adult  preoccupations 

(here,  psychoanalysis)  so 

seriously  tho  i  funny. 
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when  using  the  sub- 
jects of  drug  addiction  and  sadomasochism 
in  pop  songs  (as  he  did  in  "Heroin"  and 
"Venus  in  Furs")  was  totally  taboo.  He 
crafted  music  at  once  educated  and  grittily 
street-smart,  and  he  has  been  hailed  as  the 
patron  saint  of  punk  rock.  Though  his 
commercial  successes  have  been  few — his 
lone  hit  record  was  1973's  "Walk  on  the 
Wild  Side" — Reed  continues  to  follow  his 
singular  muse  in  making  art  out  of  deplor- 
able situations  and  characters. 

Conceived  as  a  song  cycle  (in  a  state- 
ment on  the  back  cover  Reed  says  that  the 
record  is  "meant  to  be  listened  to  in  one 
sitting  as  though  it  were  a  book  or  a 
movie"),  New  York  has  fourteen  tracks, 
which  present  a  panoramic  view — a  har- 
rowing one — of  big-city  life.  Reed  wanders 
through  these  mean  streets  surveying  the 
physical  and  spiritual  damage  with  a  keen 
eye  for  both  irony  and  detail:  in  "Dirty 
Blvd.,"  he  starkly  describes  the  dead-end 
future  of  abused  children  in  $2,000-a- 
month  welfare  hotels  ("No  one  hete 
dreams  of  being  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer  or  any- 
thing/They dream  of  dealing  on  the  dirty 
boulevard"),  while  in  the  poignant  "Hal- 
loween Parade"  he  captures  the  surreal, 
carnival-like  atmosphere  of  the  annual 
Greenwich  Village  masquerade,  which 
has,  over  the  last  few  years,  been  haunted 
by  the  specter  of  the  AIDS  virus. 

Ultimately,  though,  New  York  is  about 
taking  responsibility  for  one's  actions  re- 
gardless of  circumstance — a  recurrent 
theme  in  Lou  Reed's  work.  In  the  anthem 
"There  Is  No  Time, "  he  warns,  "This  is  no 
time  to  swallow  anger/This  is  no  time  to 
ignore  hate/This  is  no  time  to  be  acting 
frivolous/Because  the  time  is  getting  late. 
.  .  .  This  is  no  time  to  turn  away  and 
drink/or  smoke  some  vials  of  crack/This  is 
a  time  to  gather  force/And  take  dead  aim 
and  attack." 

Not  exactly  the  words  of  a  decadeni 
punk,  those.  mily  Altman 
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For  those  who  are  seduced  In 
travel,  Louis  Vuitton  has  created  Negresco. 
Manufactured  from  hl.uk  (  uir  I  pi,  and  lined 
with  green  cross-grained  calfskin,  they  exude 
the  savoir-faire  ol  Louis  Vuitton.  Their  pure 
lines  mark  mem  as  classics  ol  today. 

Louis  \itiiton  luggage  and  accessories  <//<•  sold 
only  in  the  exdustve  Lous  Vuitton  stares  in  Paris 
and  the  other  great  cities  <>/  the  world. 


LOUIS  VUITTON 
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1  he  art  ol  travel. 


SOUTHAMPTON  INSTITUTE 
of  Higher  Education 

ISVA 

Incorporated  Society 

of  Valuers  &  Auctioneers 

FINE  ARTS  & 
CHATTELS  DIPLOMA 

England's  premier  professional  course 
for  fine  art  auctioneers. 

An  exclusive  3  year  full-time  course 

commencing  in  September  1989  and 

intended  for  those  wanting  to  make  a 

career  in  the  auction  world. 

Call  us  in  England 

(UK)  44  -  703  -  21 1 185  and  ask  for 

Mrs  C.  Newman 

Or  write  to  us  for  full  colour  brochure. 

Faculty  Administrative  Officer 

Faculty  of  Technology 

Southampton  Institute  of  Higher  Education 

East  Park  Terrace,  Southampton 
S09  4WW,  ENGLAND,  United  Kingdom. 


BIRTHDAYS! 

SEND  A 

GOURMET  CHOCOLA  TE  CAKE 

TO  ANYONE,  ANYWHERE  IN  THE  U.S. 
IN  48  HOURS  OR  LESS. 


4  LAYERS  —  9  INCHES  ROUND  — 
SERVES  15  TO  20  GUESTS. 


ITALIAN  CREAM  CAKE 

A  GOLDEN  LIGHT  CAKE  WITH  PECANS  AND 

COCONUT  THROUGHOUT  THE  CAKE.  A 

EUROPEAN  STYLE  GOURMET  CAKE.  9  INCHES 

ROUND  —  3  TALL  LAYERS  —  SERVES  15  to  20 

GUESTS.  A  CREAMY  CREAM  CHEESE. 

CHOCOLATE  SWIRL  CHEESECAKE 

4  POUNDS  —  9  INCHES  ROUND  —  ALL 

NATURAI   INGREDIENTS.  A  RICH,  SMOOTH, 

MELT  IN  YOUR  MOUTH  GOODNESS. 

EACH  GOURMET  CAKE  IS 
$34.95  COMPLETE 

H  II  V  Gl  \R\M(  ED  10  ARRIVE  IN  PERFEI  I 

CONDITION       H  II  VU  AKA  VILLI)  10  Bh  MILIUM 

(  ARE  VOI  HAVE  EVEH  EATEN  OK  VOI  K  MONEY  HACK. 
As  seen  on  the  T0DA  Y  SHOh     in  the  WE  W  YORK  TIMES 

CA1 
TOLL  IRI 

SJ  M)  A  (  Akl    INI 


,1-800-338-7840 
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Lend  Me  a  Tenor  gives  its  all:  Garber  (left),  Tovah  Feldshuh,  and  Bosco 

Falling  Chandeliers" 

There  are  worse  sins  than  aiming  low  and 
hitting  your  target.  Ken  Ludwig's  Lend  Me 
a  Tenor  does  not  aspire  to  be,  and  is  not, 
more  than  mildly  clever  dinner  theater. 
Yet  there  is  a  naive  freshness  to  it,  as  if 
Ludwig  did  not  know  that  what  he  was 
doing  was  hackneyed.  He  is  harmless  and 
puppyish,  wanting  only  to  please.  Two 
tenors  run  around  in  Otello  makeup,  con- 
fusing opera  lovers  in  Cleveland;  in  the 
end,   boy  gets  girl.   This  modest  little 
machine  has  been  given  a  high-gloss 
Broadway  wax  under  Jerry  Zaks's  straining- 
for-a-yuck  direction  and  Tony  Walton's 
decoed-to-death  design.  Fortunately,  Vic- 
tor Garber,  as  the  hero  who  yearns  for  love 
and  stardom  while  fearing  he  is  inadequate 
to  both,  rumples  up  the  sleekness.  Re- 
laxed, alert,  and  seemingly  immune  to  the 
temptations  of  high-powered  show-biz 
mugging,  Garber  carves  out  his  own,  quiet 
space  in  the  noisy  pro- 
ceedings.   His  calm 
skill  centers  and  di- 
rects the  frenzy  around 
him.  Giving  in  to  the 
production's  hyped-up 
style  rather  than  resist- 
ing it,  Philip  Bosco  has 
his  showy  moments. 
Everyone  else  ends  up 
running  in  the  ham- 
ster wheel  of  the  play's 
contrived   plot.    Lend 
Me  a  Tenor  was  a  hit  in 
London — a   salutary 
reminder    to    those 
Americans  who  suffer 
from  ;i  theatrical  infe- 
riority  complex    that  Meandering  from  one  crisis  to  another:  The  Phantom  of  the  Opera. 


the  West  End  has  giv- 
en its  public  not  only 
Nicholas  Nickleby  but 
also  hits  like  Run  for 
Your  Wife.  (At  the 
Royale  Theatre.) 

*      •      • 

Is  it  worth  seeing  The 
Phantom  of  the  Opera 
now     that     Sarah 
Brightman  and  Mi- 
chael Crawford  have 
departed?  It  depends 
on   what  you  want. 
sPatti  Cohenour,   who 
?has  replaced   Bright- 
gman,  has  an  exquisite 
s  soprano,  but  the  night 
I  saw  the  show,  the  au- 
dience  had  clearly 
come  for  the  falling  chandelier.  They  got 
what  they  wanted.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
act,    the  chandelier  quivers  and  de- 
scends— slowly — toward  the  first  ten  rows 
and  then  swerves  gracefully  to  settle  onto 
the  stage.  It  looks  like  the  mother  ship  in 
Close  Encounters  of  the  Third  Kind.  In  fact, 
the  ghosts  that  glide  across  the  stage  are 
mostly  phantoms  of  old  movies:  the  hero- 
ine's triumphant  aria,  seen  from  the  back 
as  if  she  faced  away  from  us  into  a  theater 
darkly  invisible  beyond  the  footlights,  is 
from  Citizen  Kane;  the  Phantom's  staircase 
appearance  in  scarlet  and  skull  mask  is 
from  the  silent  film  with  Lon  Chaney  (still 
the  best  version  of  the  absurd,  romantic 
Grand  Guignol  material);  Leila  Martin 
appears  to  have  based  her  performance  as 
the  sinister  ballet  mistress  on  Mrs.  Dan- 
vers  in  Rebecca.  All  of  these  borrowings  are 
part  of  Harold  Prince's  attempt  to  liven  up 
and  make  sense  of  the  extraordinarily 
weak  story.  No  one  is  better  at  this  kind  of 
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A  PAIR  OF  FINE  BRONZE  FIGURES  OF  SAMURAI  WARRIORS  BY  MIYAO  ESUKE. 
EACH  SIGNED  MIYAO,  15  INCHES,  MEIJI  PERIOD,  CIRCA  1880. 
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hall-of-mirrors,  dazzle-'em-to-death  stuff, 
but  Prince  is  fighting  a  losing  battle.  He 
actually  directed  a  narrative  intoEvita,  but 
in  Evita  Andrew  Lloyd  Webber  was  work- 
ing with  the  lyricist  Tim  Rice.  Now  that 
Rice  is  gone  it  is  clear  which  one  of  them 
had  the  dramatic  sense.  (Phantom's  lyrics 
are  by  Charles  Hart  and  Richard  Stilgoe. ) 
The  "big  moments"  in  Phantom  are  not  led 
up  to  well  and  they  don't  have  any  conse- 
quences— the  chandelier  falls,  the  Phan- 
tom is  unmasked  (twice),  and  the  story 
just  drifts  on  to  the  next  special  effect.  (At 
the  Majestic.) 


Forbidden  Broadway  attacks  with  gusto 


"What  would  you  think  of  this, "  a  friend  of 
mine  used  to  ask  me  when  we  had  wangled 
a  couple  of  free  tickets  to  what  turned  out 
to  be  a  lousy  show,  "if  you'd  paid  fifty  dol- 
lars for  it?"  Forbidden  Broadway:  1989  an- 
swers that  question.  The  blithe  creation  of 
Gerard  Alessandrini  (who  also  directs) 
mocks  the  overpriced,  overproduced  pre- 
tensions of  Broadway  and  its  environs.  If  it 
is  sophomoric,  it  is  also  ingenuous  and 
lively  and  sometimes  quite  funny,  and  if 
the  targets  are  obvious  .  .  .  well,  New 
York  theater  is  a  target  the  size  of  the  side 
of  a  barn.  At  least  someone  finds  the  over- 
miking  of  shows,  the  theater  real-estate 
situation,  and  Joe  Papp's  versions  of 
Shakespeare  ludicrous  and  is  saying  so. 
There  are  even  bits  of  genuine  lunacy — a 
buck-toothed  Sarah  Brightman  (Toni  Di 
Buono)  is  felled  by  a  little-bitty  chande- 
lier. It  bops  her  on  the  head  like  something 
in  a  cartoon.  The  standout  in  this  energet- 
ic cast  is  Di  Buono,  who  does  a  mean  Ethel 
Merman  and  whose  flashes  of  skepticism 
suggest  Bette  Midler.  (At  Theatre  Hast.) 
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Sunshine  Hi  Mibnidhi,  Ice  Hde  WnTfR  Fdunthins. 
Rnd  R  28,00D-Tdh  Native  Td  Escort  You. 

A  Wave  Of  Tranquility  Sweeps  Over  The  Deck  As  The  Ri  >yal  Viking  sky 

Slowly  Enters  Norway's  Grandest  Inlet  Geirangerfjord  On  The  Port  Side  A 


Magnificent  Waterfall 

tumbles  down  a  mountain  in 
mile-long  sheets.  Overhead, 
an  energetic  sun  snares 
trie  sky  with  circling  seagulls. 
<2^®  T hat  nice  steward 
from  yesterday  (what  was 
his  name  again?)  returns  to 
trie  Promenade  Deck  witn 
a  bottle  or  the  ship's  private 
label  aquavit.  "The  old 
Vikings"  he  offers,  "believed 
that  the  best  aquavit  spent 

time  at  sea  being  caressed       ^^' —  somewnere  near 

by  the  motion  or  the  ship!' And  indeed,  your  aquavit         a  toast  is  made:  to  all  the  special  momenta  tn.it 


0>*fe9  Lour  statexooro 

is  ncit  how  you  left  it 
this  morning.   Instead, 
it's  immaculate,  the 
result  of  three  careful 
checks.  A  vase  ol  flour- 
ishing purple  irises  has 
been  del  1  vered,  a^ain. 
(They  smell  purple.) 
e^r®  At  ilmner,  the 

Bommeliex  suggests  one 
of  tke  skip's  18,000 

bo1 1 lea  <>l  w\ ne.  I  ben, 


has  done  just  that,  aboard  a  Royal  Viking  Line  ship. 


In  exchange  for  seeing  the 
world,  your  Scandinavian 


G^©  In  Copenhagen, a 


have  led  to  tins  one  right 
g^©  I  he  s n m  mer 


stewardesses  have  mastered      postman  glides  by  on  a  yellow  months  bring  us  home  to 


an  instruction  manual 

nearly  four  inches  thick.        bicycle,  his  bright 


red  jacket  catching 


Northern 

I  iun  >|v 


the  wind  like  a  kite.  (Funny, 

Danish  dogs  bark  at  postmen,  too.)        For  details,  Bee  your 

G^®  From  the  dome  ol  St. 

Isaac's  Cathedral,  Leningrad  is 

so  greatly  revealed  that  security         More  than  ever,  we  look 

denies  vau  ever  .1  sinj  '      nap  snot        Forward  to  seeing  you  oi^ 


011  nine  oi  1  ,i>ions. 


t  ravel  agent  or  ca  1 1 
(800)  l  26   08  21. 
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Benjamin  Franklin  Letter 

We  deal  in  historic  letters  and  docu- 
ments signed  by  the  most  famous  and 
influential  people  who  ever  lived.  World 
Leaders,  Scientists,  Artists,  Musicians, 
and  many  other  categories  are  repre- 
sented in  our  latest  offering.  Hang  an 
original  piece  of  history  on  your  wall. 

Call  Toll  Free  or  Send  $2 
for  our  catalogue  today. 

Please  include  phone  number  and 
individuals  or  areas  of  interest. 

American 
^Historical  (Suitfn 

130  Circle  Drive,  Suite  200 
Roslyn  Heights,  N.Y.  11577 

800-544-1947  •  516-621  3051 
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Modern  Crime 

History  hurts,  and  E.  L.  Doctorow  knows 
it.  From  the  myth-laced  horse  opera  of 
Welcome  to  Hard  Times  through  World's 
Fairs  dull,  brainy  evocation  of  the  Depres- 
sion-era Bronx,  he  has  charted  the  rapids 
of  American  social  history.  His  new  novel, 
Billy  Bathgate,  returns  him  to  his  favorite 
decade,  the  thirties,  and  his  prize  tech- 
nique— the  convergence  of  real  and  fic- 
tional characters — to  tell  the  tale  of  Dutch 
Schultz,  an  old-style  gangster  who  is  as 
doomed  as  a  dodo  bird  in  post-Prohibition 
New  York  City. 

Although  this  real-life  crook's  race  to 
extinction  gives  the  story  its  momentum, 
Doctorow's  true  hero  is  his  fictional  narra- 
tor, a  fifteen-year-old  street  kid  named  Bil- 
ly Bathgate  (the  "Bathgate"  is  taken  from 
an  avenue  in  the  Bronx).  Billy  connives 
his  way  into  Dutch's  good  graces — the 
gangster  calls  the  kid  his  "prodigy"  (mean- 
ing protege) — and  then  witnesses  his  men- 
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tor's  desperate  attempts  to  stay  on  top: 
Dutch  murders  longtime  cronies  (concrete 
overshoes),  beats  strangers  to  death  for  no 
good  reason,  corrupts  justice  in  a  small 
upstate  town.  But  none  of  this  flailing 
about  can  save  him.  Driven  only  by  "the 
amazing  genius  of  force,"  Dutch  just  can- 
not adjust  to  crime's  modern  reality, 
"where  the  numbers  rule."  Billy  can.  By 
the  end  it  is  he — a  prodigy,  after  all — who 
stops  being  a  boy  and  inherits  the  future. 

All  of  which  makes  Billy  Bathgate  an 
immoralist's  coming-of-age  story — an  in- 
teresting idea  that  Doctorow  muffs  by 
refusing  to  treat  it  simply.  He  puffs  up  his 
prose  (the  opening  sentence  rambles  for 
131  words).  After  300  pages,  the  most  dis- 
tinctive figure  is  not  Billy,  Dutch,  or  Drew 
Preston  (the  walking  anima  with  whom 
Billy  enjoys  one  of  the  most  overblown  for- 
nications in  modern  fiction)  but  Abbadab- 
ba  Berman,  Dutch's  financial  whiz,  who  is 
described  by  Doctorow  with  clarity  and 
wit.  The  major  characters  are  failed  arche- 
types— they  struggle  to  seem  larger  than 
life  but  remain  merely  gassy. 

Billy  Bathgate  never  nears  the  specula- 
tive intensity  of  the  best  new  fiction  about 
history — e.g. ,  Tours  of  the  Black  Clock  ( Po- 
seidon Press),  Steve  Erickson's  haunting 
new  novel  about  Hitler's  private  pornogra- 
pher — and,  sadder  still,  cannot  even  mus- 
ter the  rampaging  energy  of  a  good  crime 
paperback.  It  is  a  gangland  novel  for  nos- 
talgic New  York  intellectuals. 

— John  Powers 

Two  Geniuses 

Terry  Gilliam's  grotty  phantasmagoria  The 
Adventures  of  Baron  Munchausen  is  so 
vehemently  inventive  that  you  can  never 
quite  settle  into  the  fantasy.  It  makes  for  a 
throttling  experience — bracing  yet  scary, 
and  not  really  pleasurable.  The  adventures 
of  the  eighteenth-century  baron  (John 
Neville)  have  been  committed  to  film 
before,  most  memo- 
rably by  the  Czech 
animator  Karel  Ze- 
man,  but  Gilliam 
translates  them — 
the  battles  with  the 
King  in  the  Moon 
(Robin  Williams  at 
his  most  raucous), 
scrapes  with  a  Tur- 
kish sultan,  and  love 

Fantasy  with  a  giant 
subtext:  The  Adventures 
of  Baron  Munchausen. 
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One  of  the  daily  rituals 

practiced  by  natives 

of  the  mysterious  continent 

of  Australia. 


When  you 
come  to  the  oldest 
continent  on  earth,  prepare  to  take 
part  in  some  time-honored  rituals. 
Like  sunbathing.  Digging  for  opals. 
Or  shooting  a  hole-in-one  with  a 
kangaroo  looking  over  your  shoul- 
der. Find  out  all  you  can  expect  to 


see  and  do  in  as 
little  as  two  weeks 
in  our  free  "Destination  Australia" 
book.  Call  1-800-288-8896, 
Dept.  CO05. 

Australia 

Come  and  say  G'day. 


ything  we  touch  turns  to  art. 


We  challenge  over  100  of  the 
world  s  leading  artists  and  de- 
signers to  ignore  the  confines 
of  convention.  As  a  result, 
Rosenthal  gives  art  a  natural 
place  in  our  everyday  lives. 


Originals  of  our  time. 
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Olympus 

by  Michael  Roehm 


At  fine  stores,  or  write  Rosenthal  •  4 1  Madison  Ay 


Photo:  Chris  Collins 
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match  with  Venus  (Uma  Thurman,  ap- 
propriately enough) — into  an  impossibly 
high-style  defense  of  all  the  visionaries 
who  have  ever  been  thrashed  by  a  killing 
bureaucracy.  This  must  be  why  the  movie 
is  so  driven;  it  is  fueled  by  high-octane 
vengeance,  not  only  against  the  studio  sul- 
tans who  threatened  to  decimate  his  last 
film,  Brazil,  but  also  against  the  money 
men  who  reportedly  attempted  to  fire  Gil- 
liam and  take  control  of  the  $50  million 
Baron.  Gilliam's  inventiveness  is  a  form  of 
monomania.  His  genius  makes  you  long 
for  some  plain  old  talent. 


Freeman  astounds  in  the  movie  Lean  on  hie. 

Morgan  Freeman  is  the  best,  the  only,  rea- 
son to  see  Lean  on  Me,  John  Avildsen's 
shameless  paean  to  the  law-and-order 
Eastside  High,  New  Jersey,  principal  Joe 
Clark.  Avildsen,  who  directed  Rocky,  tries 
to  Rocky-ize  Clark's  struggle  to  rid  his 
largely  black  school  of  dopers  and  pushers 
and  instill  discipline  and  pride  in  his  stu- 
dents. Clark's  tactics  do  not  seem  to  have 
much  to  do  with  a  love  of  learning;  he  is 
more  the  disciplinarian  with  a  heart  of 
fool's  gold.  Or  at  least  he  would  be  except 
for  Freeman's  freewheeling,  majestically 
ornery  performance.  Freeman  does  not 
have  the  low-down  scariness  in  this  film 
that  he  had  as  the  pimp  in  Street  Smart.  It  is 
a  more  showboaty  piece  of  work,  crowd- 
pleasing  in  the  best  sense.  He  understands 
that  Clark  is  a  species  of  actor;  that  his 
grandstanding  is  a  way  of  steeling  himself 
for  confrontations  with  students,  parents, 
teachers,  the  police — anyone  who  op- 
poses his  methods.  Freeman  also  has  the 
wit  to  show  that  Clark,  though  he  feigns 
exasperation,  actually  enjoys  locking 
horns.  He  forges  his  own  sanity  hy  driving 
everyone  else  crazy.  — Peter  Rainer 
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Partial  view  of  one  of  our  six  showrooms.  We  again  doubled  our  space  at  the  same  I 


ocption. 


We  invite  designers,  architects  and  collectors  to  sec  our  extended  collection  of  neoclassical  furniture  of  French.  Austn.in.  German  and  partl>  Ru«i.in  origin. 


INCORPOUATED 
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HITTER  arAMIK 


Fine  Conrinental  Neoclassical  furniture 

Specializing  'p  superb  q  edermeiei  for  the  discerning  collector 


NEWYORK:ByAppoi;.u 


Member  ( 


New  York.  NY.  10021     (212)  c44-7442  •  also  FRANKFURT 
and  \ntique  Dealen  League 


YOU'RE  LOOKING  AT  OUR 
ENTERTAINERS. 


In  our  lobby  lounge,  you 
won't  find  a  piano.  Or  muzak. 
Or  even  a  live  jazz  band. 
The  only  entertainment 
you  will  enjoy  is  the  sound 
of  sparkling  conversation. 
Not  forgetting,  of  course, 
the  joys  of  watching  some 
of  New  York's  most 
interesting  people. 
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NEW  VORK 
A  REGENT'INTERNATIONAL  HOTEL 


AUCKLAND   BANGKOK    BEVERLY  HILLS   CHICAGO   FIJI    HONG  KONG   KUALA  LUMPUR   MELBOURNE   NEW  YORK   SINGAPORE   SYDNEY  TAIPEI 


(800)5454000 
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Stafford  Flowers,  the  quintes- 
sential English  botanical,  meets 
Sheffield,  one  of  Spode's  classic 
translations  of  Georgian  silver 
in  Fine  Bone  China. 


Invest  m  the  ( higinal 
Ai  fine  storea  throughout  'l><- 1  Inited  State*  and  ( Canada. 


Each  piece  of  Stafford  Flowers 

has  a  different  flower  study  from 

the  Spode  archives.  Two  lovely 

patterns  of  timeless  elegance. 

But  then  only  Spode  is  Spode. 
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Parisian  Hippies 
Never  Die 

Hippiedom  has  hit  Paris  in  a  wave  of  acid 
colors,  paisleys,  lavish  embroideries,  jan- 
gling brass  ethnic  necklaces,  oversize  col- 
lars, bell  bottoms,  long  straight  hair,  and 
floppy-brimmed  hats. 

The  fashion  trend,  incubated  in  the 
city's  underground  "transient  psychedelic 
nightclubs, "  surfaced  last  year  in  Christian 
Lacroix's  ready-to-wear  collection  and  in 
the  designer's  designer  Martine  Sitbon's 
witty  fashions  inspired  by  Carnaby  Street 
in  the  sixties  and  India.  Now  sophisticated 
Parisiennes,  classic  by  day,  flaunt  these 
cheerful  styles  at  the  club  Le  Palace.  Sit- 
bon's satin  midcalf  hip-huggers  and  span- 
gled Oriental  boleros  and  Lacroix's  cro- 
chet-trimmed minis  and  beaten-brass 
breastplates  are  the  rage. 

"For  women  age  thirty  to  forty,  it's  a 
glance  back  to  their  freer,  more  colorful 
youth,"  explains  Martine  Jassin  LeCabec, 
former  head  of  Lacroix's  ready-to-wear 
boutique.  "For  those  in  their  twenties,  it's 
a  thirst  for  things  they  never  knew." 

With  their  latest  collections,  Sitbon 
and  Lacroix  are  soft-pedaling  the  hippie 
revival.  But  they  have  promoted  some- 
thing that  has  firmly  taken  hold  with  many 
Parisians,  particularly  the  young.  Lionel 
Cros  is  having  unhoped-for  success  with 
the  panne  velvet  granny  gowns,  plastic 
miniskirts,  and  heavy  ethnic  jewelry  he 
sells  in  his  tiny  boutique  in  the  Halles  dis- 
trict, near  the  Pompidou  ( -enter. 

Why  have  hippie  styles  returned?  The 
emergence  of  rai  (North  African   new- 


Sitbon's  designs 
recall  a  freer  era. 
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11  MAI  - 19  JUILLET 

MAITRES  FRANCAIS  des  XIXe  et  XXf  SIECLES 


SISLEY  -  "Bord  de  Seine  a  Bougival ".  Utile  34*5  \  ■">  em,  execute*  en  IH71. 


PICASSO  -  "La  Conversation'',  panneau  14  x  JJ."«  cm,  execuU* en  1901 


GAT  ERIE  SCHMIT 


NOKfc.  :.r»00]  ;  VR1S     II  L.  :(33i)  12.60.36  \6 


a  selection  of  Pilkington  Vases. 
Edwardian  /George  V  Period,  1908-1915. 
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JAMES  II 

^J  Nineteenth  Century  I 


GALLFRIES,  LTD. 
Nineteenth  Century  Decorative  Arts 


15  EAST  57th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  10022 
(212)  355-7040 
6th  FLOOR 


We  Capture  The 

Little  Characters 

character, 

Have  your  child  sit  for  us  and 
we  11 make  time  standstill 

Portraits  South  now  represents 
nearly  100  artists,  and  our  unique 
services  can  match  you  with  one 
who  can  best  capture  the  person 
And  the  personality. 

Send  this  coupon  with  $5.  for 
our  brochure  of  artists' samples.  Its 
apriceless  wayy^T\ 
to  preserve         J^A: 
your  greatest 
treasure. 
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Suite  106.  Raleigh.  NC 27609.  (919) 
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wave  music),  the  growth  of  the  antinu- 
clear  movement,  the  launching  of  the 
French  Rolling  Stone,  and  the  current  cult 
of  the  Beatles  have  certainly  helped  per- 
petuate if  not  start  the  trend.  But  let  us  not 
fathom  it  too  deeply.  After  all,  this  is  the 
eighties,  not  the  sixties,  and  those  neck- 
laces of  Lacroix's  cost  up  to  Fr  12, 000 
($2,000)!  —Regan  Charles 


Art  Meets 


Commerce 

Everyday,  it  seems,  another  art 
gallery  on  Madison  Avenue  is 
replaced  by  a  boutique.   Yet 
some  boutiques  are  looking  an 
awful  lot  like  galleries.  Take  the 
Movado  store.  In  a  pearly-gray 
space,  dominated  by  a  self-por- 
trait of  Andy  Warhol,  the  shop  is 
holding  a  mini-retrospective  of 
Movado  watch  designs,  which  in- 
clude      the       first 
curved  wristwatch.     Time;  what  a 
Another,  the  Mov-    concept!  Warhol's] 
ado        Museum    "wristwatch"  at 
Watch,  designed  in    the  Movado 
1961,  is  an  essay  in    boutique. 
reductionism:    a 
disc,  a  gold  spot  at  noon,  a  pair  of 
hands.  An  updated  version  has  been 
refined  to  barely  a  sliver.  There  are 
also  leather  goods  and  "aviator"  sun- 
glasses, by  Carrera — all  elegant.  The 
piece  de  resistance  ($18,000)  is  a  lim- 
ited-edition  bracelet  of  "wrist- 
watches" — five  watch  faces  with  scenes 
of    New  York,    designed   by   Warhol, 
a   friend  of  Movado's  chairman,  Gerry 
Grinberg.  — Patricia  Warner 


Fit  for  a  King 

One  August  evening  in  1 788  King  George 
III  went  out  for  a  stroll  in  the  town  of  Wor- 
cester, saw  some  pretty  porcelain  in  a  shop 
called  Flight's,  and  decided  to  order  a  lot  of 
it.  Two  hundred  years  later  the  company 
that  occupied  that  shop,   now  named 


Another  bicentennial:  Royal  Worcester's. 
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rlace  aes  Antiquairesf 

The  international  center  of  art  and  antiques 


More  than  40  galleries  specializing  in  antique  European  & 

American  furniture,  paintings  &  sculpture.  Oriental  works  of  art. 

antique  and  period  jewelry,  art  nouieau.  art  deco.  ceramics 

&  glass,  copper  and  brass.  Russian  works  of  art  &  icons,  silier. 

"■;  books  and  manuscripts,  autographs,  maps,  prints,  dolls  & 

automata,  rugs  &  tapestries,  pipes  &  canes,  scientific  and  marine 

instruments,  objects  ofvertu:  gold  boxes,  ivories  &  fans 
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ifetfonday  through  Saturday  1  lam  to  6pm 

tnfl  of  our  galkrav  please  tall  or  write-  Place  des  Antiquaircs 


!5  East 


IY  10022     212.758.2900 


In  NYC  at  578  Fifth  Avenue  (47th  St) 
In  the  heart  of  the  jewelry  capital 
of  America. 


Color  Your  Earrings  To 
tffe,  Match  Your  Mood 


Complement  your  mood  and  wardrobe  with 

Interchangeable  Earrings  by  Maurice  Badler. 

Each  magnificent  set  of  14k  gold  and  fine  quality 

diamonds  comes  with  three  interchangeable  centers: 

rous  cultured  mabe  pearls,  rich  blue  lapis,  and  glamorous 

black  onyx.  Pierced  or  nonpierced.  A.  $2380.  B.  $3135. 

C.  $3195.  D.  $2875.  Additional  center  stones 

available.  To  order  call  800  M-BADLER 

(InN.Y.  State:  212-575-9632) 

Send  for  our  free  catalog  of 

jewelry  offered  at  2>V-i0oo 

below  retail — with  a  30-day 

money  back  guarantee. 

Shown  actual  size. 


D 


Please  send  me  the  Maurice  Badler  catalog  of  fine  jewelry  for  men  and  women. 


Name 
Street 
City  _ 


State 


Zip 


Mail  to  Maurice  Badler  578  Fifth  Avenue,  Dept  COM.  New  York.  NY  10036 


MAURICE  BADLER 

FINE  JEWELRY 


^c*  &a/LCk 


From  the  La  Barge  Collection  of  fine  mirrors  and  tables, 
available  t'    ough  showrooms.  For  a  64-page  Tabic  Catalog, 
write  La  I       e,  Dept.  952,  P.O.  Box  1769,  Holland,  MI  49422. 


CONNOISSEUR'S    WORLD 


Royal  Worcester,  is  celebrating  what  is  the 
longest  holding  of  a  royal  warrant  by  any 
tableware  company.  In  honor  of  the 
event,  ten  presentation  pieces, based  on 
earlier  prototypes,  are  being  reissued. 

The  shapes  and  designs  of  the  new  com- 
memorative pieces  are  the  same  as  or  in  the 
spirit  of  those  available  to  George  III;  what 
he  and  his  wife,  Charlotte,  ordered  was 
the  "Blue  Lily"  (now  the  "Royal  Lily") 
pattern.  Royal  Worcester  did  not,  howev- 
er, invent  the  fine  bone  china  now  used 
(the  porcelain  was  imported):  Josiah 
Spode,  whose  company  now  shares  owners 
with  the  Royal  Worcester  Company,  did 
that  in  the  late  eighteenth  century.  The 
whiffle  dust  of  the  bone  in  Royal  Worcester 
gives  it  its  silky  quality.  — N.  H. 


Maniy  Auras 


When  Aramis  was  launched,  in  1965,  it 
conjured  up  an  image  of  a  groomed,  profes- 
sional man,  with  its  strong  scent — a  blend 
of  woods,  leathers,  and  spices.  Twenty 
years   later,   Aramis  created  another 

image — of  the 
romantic  Ital- 
ian— when  it  in- 
troduced Tusca- 


/Y/&/r///rs 


ny  in  Italy.  Americans  soon  caught  on. 
The  fragrance  is  succulent  and  warm,  a 
citrus  diffusion  at  the  start  leading  to  an 
aromatic  heart  and  a  dry-down  redolent  of 
precious  woods  and  animal  sensuality. 

This  past  year,  Aramis  looked  to  the 
West,  the  California  that  Margaret  Mead 
described  as  "the  paradise  at  the  end  of  the 
American  road."  This  new  concept,  bot- 
tled in  a  line  of  men's  products  called  New 
West,  is  easygoing,  free.  The  fragrance, 
called  "Skin  Scent,"  is  a  blend  of  herbs, 
greenery,  spices,  and  woods  indigenous  to 
the  West.  It  has  an  ozonic  quality  that  sug- 
gests open  spaces  and  fresh  air.  For  now, 
New  West  is  available  in  California. 

— Jill  Resnick 
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Impressionist  and  Modem  Paintings 
from  the  Collection  of  Hal  13.  Wallis 


Sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  Wallis  Foundation 

Auction  to  be  held  Wednesday,  May  10  at  7  p.m.  in 
our  galleries  at  502  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY 
1(X)22.  Admission  to  this  sale  is  by  ticket  only;  for 
reservations  please  call  212/546-1128.  Viewing  begins 
May  5.  For  further  information  please  conl  .  I 
Michael  Findlay  or  Nancy  Whyte  at  212/546-1170. 
For  catalogues  telephone  '71S/784-14H0. 

Detail:  Claude  Monet,  Lc  Pari  I  and  dated 

bottom  left  Claude  Monet  V>:  Estii 

$5,000,000-$7,000,000 


CHRISTIE'S 

NHW  YORK 


Daisies 

Wildflowers  in  the  soft  April  sunlight  are 

gathered  in  eternal  blossom.  Under  the  magical 

brush  of  celebrated  impressionist 

Lau  Chun 

the  youthful  exuberance  of  spring  is  forever  fresh, 
forever  green. 

To  accjuire  Daisies,  and  to  learn  more  about  the 

artist  and  his  other  available  works,  please  call 

toll-free:  1-800-367-8047.  ext.  108. 


Lahaina  Galleries 

Five  locations  in  Hawaii,  and  at  Le  Meridien  Hotel. 
Newport  Beach.  California. 

Daisies,  by  Lau  Chun.  Oil  on  canvas:  40  x  40  inches. 
Subject  to  prior  sale.  Price  on  reouest. 

Lahaina  Galleries.  Inc   1989 


The  ADAA's  Art  Show  was  a  hit  with  viewers. 


Dealers'  First 

After  twenty  years  of  debate,  the  Art  Deal- 
ers Association  of  America  finally  held  its 
first  show  this  winter  in  Manhattan.  The 
old  argument  that  New  York  is  a  year- 
round  art  fair  had  worn  thin.  Too  many 
collectors  were  passing  private  dealers  by 
to  sell  their  art  at  auction.  "There  is  no 
question  that  the  auction  houses  threaten 
our  very  existence,"  says  the  dealer  Rich- 
ard Feigen.  "The  problem  for  us  is  not  sell- 
ing the  works  but  getting  art  to  sell." 

The  Art  Show  was  the  dealers'  chance 
to  come  out  of  their  intimidating  show- 
rooms and  strut  their  stuff.  Fifty-seven 
ADAA  members — thirteen  of  them  from 
outside  of  New  York — displayed  high- 
quality  works  spanning  five  centuries. 
Roughly  17,000  collectors,  art  profession- 
als, and  fans  attended  the  five-day  event. 

The  show  itself  was  like  a  mini-museum 
on  fast  forward.  One  booth  featured  Cor- 
nelius Van  Vliet's  monumental  painting  of 
a  seventeenth-century  family.  Nearby,  a 
felt  suit  by  Joseph  Beuys  hung  high  on  a 
wall,  while,  only  a  pivot  away,  small,  se- 
ductive etchings  by  Rembrandt,  Picasso, 
and  Degas  awaited  perusal.  Conspicuously 
absent,  however,  were  fresh  examples  of 
neoexpressionism  and  neomodernism. 
Many  SoHo  galleries  had  stayed  away, 
claiming  a  distaste  for  public  expositions. 

Although  the  ADAA  reported  more 
than  $30  million  in  sales,  many  dealers 
report  few  sales  at  the  fair.  And  the  buying 
itself  was  not  always  spontaneous:  fifteen 
minutes  into  opening  night,  a  collector 
approached  Knoedler's  and  asked  to  buy 
Robert  Motherwell's  Elegy  to  the  Spanish 
Republic  (1962)  for  a  record  $1.2  million. 
But  visibility,  not  sales,  was  the  exhibi- 
tion's top  priority.  The  ADAA  must  feel  it 
succeeded:  they  plan  to  make  the  Art 
Show  an  annual  event.   — Magpc  Malone 

Edited  rry  Diane  Rafferty 
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Important  Impressionist 
and  Modern  Paintings  from 
The  Searle  Collection 

Auction  to  be  held  Wednesday,  May  10  at  7  p.m.  in 
our  galleries  at  502  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY 
1(X)22.  Admission  to  this  sale  is  by  ticket  only;  foi 
reservations  please  call  212/546-1128.  Viewing  begins 
May  5.  For  further  information  please  contact 
Michael  Findlay  or  Nan  y  Whyte  at  212/546-1170. 
For  catalogues  telephone  718/784-1480. 

Detail:  Paul  Gauguin,  Femme  en  Brel        II,  signo  ^bottom 

right,  oil  on  canvas,  36'/ '•  • 


CHRISTIE'S 

NEW  YORK 


I 


CADILLAC 


This  Cadillac-exclusive  4.5  liter 
V8  lets  you  pass  with  confidence. 


Sophisticated  anti-lock 
brakes  are  standard. 


A 


SEVILLE  STS 

The  international  sedan 

with  grand  touring  accommodations. 


To  those  who  demand  nothing  less  than  the  performance  and 
comfort  of  an  international  touring  sedan,  we  offer  something  more:  the 
1989  Seville  Touring  Sedan. 

Inside,  you'll  find  ultra-soft  leather.  More  finely  crafted  wood  than 
many  renowned  European  luxury  sedans.  And  the  comfort  of  exclusive 
Cadillac  12-way  power-adjusting  front  seats. 

A  powerful  4.5  liter  V8  engine  and  taut  touring  suspension  give 
you  remarkable  acceleration  and  handling.  The  standard  anti-lock 
braking  system  helps  you  maintain  steering  control  even  in  panic  stops. 

And  now,  the  Seville  STS  is  covered  by  the  exclusive,  new  Cadillac 
4-year/50,000-mile  Gold  Key  Bumper  to  Bumper  Warranty?  STS  is  also 
backed  by  24-hour  Cadillac  Roadside  Service,  the  first  program  of  its 
kind  offered  by  any  domestic  manufacturer. 

The  Seville  STS.  An  international  touring  sedan,  Cadillac  style. 

Please  call  1-800-333-4CAD  for  product  literature  and  the  location 
of  your  nearest  Cadillac  dealer. 

*See  your  dealer  for  terms  of  this  limited  warranty. 
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The  only  way  to  travel  is 
Cadillac  style." 


„  ,,f  ih,  s,  vQieSTS  is  appointed  with  over  95  square  feet  d  ultra  soft  leathet 


William  Doyle 

GALLERIES 

Modern  and  European  Paintings  &  Sculpture 

Auction:  Thursday,  May  11  at  7 p.m. 

Sale  may  be  previewed  Saturday— Tuesday  prior  to  auction  date. 
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GUSTAVE  JEAN  JACQUET 

(French  1846-1909) 

"La  Danse,  (Chateau  de  Kerduel, 

Comte  de  Champagny" 

Signed,  oil  on  canvas 

33  x  26  inches  (83.8  x  66  cm) 
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MAI  RICE  UTRILLO   French  (1883-1955) 
"Lc  Sacre-Coeur  de  Montmartre 

ct  le  Passage  Cottin" 
Signed,  gouache  on  paper 
laid  down  on  canvas 
25'/>  x  19  inches  (64  x  48.2  cm) 


NARCISSE-VIRGILE  DIAZ  DE  LA  PENA  (French  1807-1876) 

"Huntsman  with  Dogs  in  a  Forest" 

Signed,  oil  on  canvas        2Th  x  37  inches  (69.8  x  94  cm) 


GUSTAVE  LOISEAU  (French  1865-1935) 

"Les  Bords  de  Sauceron" 

Signed,  oil  on  canvas 

32  x  25'/2  inches  (81  x  635  cm) 

MARTIN  RICO  Y  ORTEGA 

(Spanish  1833-1908) 

"Venetian  Canal" 

Signed,  oil  on  canvas 

27%  x  20  inches  (70.5  x  51  cm) 


Also  including  works  hy: 

H.  Bertoia,  A.  Calder,  E.  Cortes,  N.  Coward, 

M.  Dawson,  A.  Derain,  A.Guillaumc, 

M.  Laurencin,  Manc-Katz,  A  Reyna,  («  Kit  key, 

R.Sickert,  E  Simonetti,  T.  Stamos 


For  further  information,  contact  lilaine  Hanks  at  (212)  427-2051  Catalogue  $15  postpaid  (Sl<)  overseas) 

175  Hast  87th  Street  •  New  York,  New  York  10128  •  Ielephone  (212)  427-2730 


THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 


Founded  in  1918,  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

offers  the  discerning  collector 
the  following  safeguards  and  guarantees 


Why  should  you  buy  from  or 
sell  to.  a  BADA  dealer' 

►  BADA  members  are  experts  in  their 
chosen  fields  of  specialisation  -  indeed 
many  members  are  world  authorities. 

►  The  staff  of  B  ADA's  London 
headquarters  are  now  able  to  provide  a 
wide  ranging  consumer  information 
service. 

»  BADA  dealers  seek  to  build  up  long 
term  relationships  with  their  clients  - 
they  are  not  just  interested  in  making  a 
quick  sale. 

•  BADA  dealers  are  able  to  provide 
comprehensive  advice  on  the  sale  of 
antiques. 

BADA  members  provide  an  after  sales 
service  to  ensure  that  customers  will 
continue  to  enjoy  their  purchases.  They 
will  also  often  buy  back  or  exchange 
stock. 

•  Clients  wishing  to  buy  or  sell  major 
collections  and  important  antiques  are 
able  to  do  this  discreetly,  and  in 
complete  confidence. 

The  British  Antique  Dealers  A: 


What  safeguards  does  BADA 
provide  for  the  consumer? 

The  authenticity  of  all  items  sold  b\  a 
BADA  member  is  guaranteed.  BADA 
dealers  are  obliged  to  make  a  full  refund 
of  the  purchase  price,  at  any  time  after  the 
sale,  in  the  unlikely  event  that  there 
should  have  been  a  mistake  in  the 
description  of  an  item.  If  there  is  a 
dispute  between  a  BADA  member  and 
his  customer  the  case  can  be  taken  to 
BADA's  free  arbitration  service.  The 
BADA  Arbitration  Service  provides  rapid 
judgement  at  no  cost  to  the  consumer  by 
the  same  experts  who  would  be  likely  to 
be  called  as  expert  witnesses  in  a  legal 
action. 


What  is  the  Antiqu 

Consumer  Information  Service? 

BADA's  Rutland  Gate  headquarters  w  ill 
provide  a  variety  of  information  service  co 
collectors.  These  include: 
Guidelines  on  buying  -  and  selling  - 
antiques:  the  role  of  the  BADA  dealer 

•  The  BADA  Guarantee  and  Arbitration 
Service 

•  Advice  on  experts  to  consult 

•  Lists  of  antiques  fairs  to  visit 

•  Information  on  restorers 

•  The  BADA  Assessment  Service 

•  List  of  specialist  books  to  consult 

•  Export  assistance  -  The  BADA 
Antiques  Certification  Scheme 

•  Other  references  -  packers,  shippers 
etc 

•  Museums/private  collections  to  view 

•  Antiques  Societies  to  join 

•  Historical  information 

•  Information  on  looking  after  antiqiMgr- 


.ndGate.  London^W?  iBD.  Telephoi^P 


THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 


A  magnificent  silver  gilt  Centrepiece 

by  Paul  Storr,  William  IV  1836. 

Height  approximately  27]A" 
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THE<         XN  JEWELLERS 

112  REGENT  STREET  •  LONDON  W1 A  2JJ  •  TEL:  01-734  7020 
YURAKUCHOSEIBU-  TOKYO  •  TEL:  (03)  286-0111 


lONA  (ANTIQUES 

By  Appointment  Only 

PO  Box  285,  London  W8  6HZ 

Telephone:  01  -602  1 1 93  Cables:  lona  London  W8 

/.9//i  Vot/rtyy  Cr>ty/fJt  S /tuttta/ ^/<(f/t/r>«/> 


A  prize  Devonshire  steer  signed  James  Clark  Snr.  Circa  1880. 
Oil  painting  on  canvas.  Canvas  size:  20"  x  24" 

June  Exhibitions  in  London: 

Olympia  Antiques  Fair:  June  9th-18th 

Grosvenor  House  Antiques  Fair:  June  14th-24th 


'Jet 


w/neb 


Founded  in  1864 


Three  large  famille  verte  Saucer  dishes  (Birthday  dishes). 
The  exterior  is  decorated  with  three  continuous 

rows  of  different  forms  of  the  character  shou 

in  dark  brown,  the  six  character  C'henghua  mark 

in  blue  enclosed  by  a  double  circle. 

China,  K'ang-Hsi  (1662-1722),  Diam:  40cms. 


Exhibiting  at  the  Grosvenor  House  Antiques  Fair 

14-24  June  1W),  Stand  39 


BERNHETMER  FINE  ARTS  LTD   J2S1   GEORG1  ST,  LONDON  W1R  9FA 
II  i    in  4990293   ll  l  l  l  AX  oi  409  1814 


THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS*  ASSOCIATION 
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lHh  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 


THE 

GROS  VENOR  HOUSE 

ANTIQUES  FAIR 

15th  -  24th  June  1989 

Grosvenor  House,  Park  Lane,  London  Wl. 

The  Private  Preview,  by  invitation  only,  will  be  held  on  14th  June 

from  11.00  a.m.  -4.00  p.m.  The  Charity  Gala  Evening  will  take  place  on 

14th  June  from  6.00  p.m.  -  9.00  p.m.  The  Fair  opens  to  the 

public  from  1 1 .00  a.m.  -  8.00  p.m.  on  1 5th  June.  Subsequent 

days:  1 1 .00  a.m.  -  8.00  p.m.  except  weekends: 

11.00  a.m. -6.00  p.m. 

Children  under  5  years  of  age  will  not  be  admitted.  Admission 

price,  including  Handbook.  15th  and  16th  June:  £12. (K). 

Subsequent  days:  £10 .00.  Season  Ticket:  £30.00. 

Details  from  the  Organisers. 


In  association  witli 

THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS' 
ASSOCIATION 


( )rganised  by  Evan  Steadman  (Servii  cs|  Limited, 
The  Huh  Emson  Close,  Saffron  Walden,  EnexCBlO  IHL.  England 
telephone  (0799)26609   lelex  81 653 INFORM G  Rax: (0799) 26088 


THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 


Please  write  tor  further  information  and  .1  complimentary 
copy  of  our  house  magazine  Octagon,  Ret  (  SR. 


Spink 


ri> 


Ki!  u     h  London  SW1Y  hQS.  Tel:  01-930  7888  (24  hn)  Telex:  916711 


THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 


DLDLER  AARON 

(LONDON)  LTD. 

21  RYDER  STREET,  LOOTON  SW1Y  6PX 

TELEPHONE  01-839  4716 


A  secretaire  by  Jacob  Desmalter,  part  of  a  suite 
made  for  the  Chateau  de  Fontainbleau 


Exhibiting  at 
The  Grosvenor  House  Antiques  Fair,  stand  81 


Didier  Aaron  &  Cie., 

1 18  Faubourg  Saint  Honore,  75008  Paris 

Tel:  (1)47  42  47  34 


Didier  Aaron  Lnc. 
32  East  67th  Street,  New  Yc        NY.  10021 
Tel  (212)988  52- 


EARLE  D.  VANDEKAR 
of  KNIGHTSBRIDGE  LTD. 

Fine  18th  S  19th  Century  Ceramics  and  [forks  of  Art 


One  of  a  Pair  ofveryfine  Wmxster  i&irr.  Flight  &  Barr)  yellow 

pound  du  .  and  stands,  the  shell  painting 

probably  by  Tliomas  B.:xtcr.  circa  1810.  Height:  6". 


138  Brompton  Road 
London,  SW3  1HY,  England 
(01)  589-8481/3398 


15  E.  57th  Street,  Second  Floor 

New  York,  NY  10022 

(212)  308-2022 


Harvey  &  Gore 

4  Burlington  Gardens,  London  W1X  ile 

TELEPHONE  01-493  2_14 


A  fine  yellow  gold  mounted  antique 

Emerald  and  Diamond  brooch.  English  <  irca  IS  15. 

EXACT  sea  ■ 

Exhibiting  at  Tin  Grosvenor  Houst  Antiqtm  Fair,  Stand  55 


THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 


1  Burling: 


phone  01-493  8904     Fax  01-493  890- 


THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 


WILLIAM  TILLMAN 


Fine  18th  century 
English  Furniture 


An  extremely  rare  mahogany  tea  table  of  superb  quality. 
The  top  with  raised  scalloped  edge  above  an  undercut 
stepped  moulding.  The  surface  finely  carved  with  six 

scalloped  shells.  The  fluted  column  standing  on  a  tripod 
base  terminating  in  lion  paw  feet. 

Circa  1750. 
Diameter  32W  Height  28V*" 


30  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,  LONDON  SW1A  1HB 
TEL.  01-839  2500 


TESSIERS    ltp 

JEWELLERS  &  SILVERSMITHS 


THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE 

DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 

HANDBOOK 

is 

available  through 

Joyce  Golden  Associates 

551  5  th  Avenue 

New  York,  NY  10176 

Tel:  212-986  8897 


Pair  of  Fine  Viclonan  silver  (Candelabra.  James  (iarrard  (for  R(jrS  (iarrard  &  Co. ) 
London  1HHH    Height  W     Weight  404  ozs 


Price  $20.00 


26  NEW  BOND  STREET  •  LONDON  W 1 Y  0J  Y 
Telephone:  01-629  0458  ■  01-629  6405 


IN  BAVARIA,  IT'S  UNDERHOF  CASTLE. 
IN  NEW  YORK,  IT'S  THE  HELMSLEY  PALACE. 
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Service  a 


intments  fit  for  royalty-you-our  guests. 


mace 


455  Madison  Avenue  (at  50th  Street)  L  '  New  Vbrk,  NY  10022. 

THE  ONLY  PALACE  IN  THE  WORLD 
WHERE  THE  QUEEN  STANDS  GUARD. 


Uona  M  Haimato  "WO** 


(^rres^rv^tiftia^  toll-free:  800/221-4982  in  NY.  212/888-1624. 
TELEX:  640-543.  Or  call  your  travel  agent, 
i  New  York  to  ever  receive  the 
Katiiond  Award  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
(JiotdsofthtWbrid* 


A  tropical  paradise  of  unmatched  majesty  has 
become  a  most  prestigious  residential  address. 


Pictured  are  several  architecturally  striking  homes 
located  within  the  500  acre  master  planned  vacation 
playground  acclaimed  "One  of  the  Grandest  Resorts 
Anywhere."  The  focal  point  (center  photo  above)  is 
Hotel  Las  Hadas.  Its  dazzling  array  of  white  minarets, 
cupolas  and  mosque-like  domes  distinguishes  it  from 
other  design  accomplishments. 

Located  on  the  Pacific  along  Mexico's  (Jolden 
Riviera,  this  lavish  community  also  contains  a 
uniquely  designed  Mediterranean  village  that  over- 
looks a  yacht-filled  marina.  Along  its  boardwalk  are 


quaint  cafes  and  fashionable  boutiques  that  add  a 
unique  charm.  And  along  the  lush,  green  fairways  of 
incomparable  kLa  Mantarraya  Club  de  Golf1  are  villas 
that  feature  irregular  roof  lines  and  diverse  angles  to 
create  individuality -where  the  view  from  every 
terrace  is  a  panorama  of  splendor. 

Discover  the  crown  jewel  of  exotic  resorts,  where 
both  homeowners  and  guests  enjoy  challenging  golf, 
day-and-night  tennis,  boating,  fishing  and  a  myriad  of 
wonderful  water  sports.  Contact  your  travel  advisor  or 
call  toll  free  (800)  231-2633.  In  Texas  (713)  626-3904. 


COS  HflD/15  RfiSPRT 

Man/anillo,  Mexico 

Write  lor  color  brochure:  I  as  I  ladas  Resort,  1900  West  Loop  South,  Suite  1670, 1  louston,  IX  77027 


l  in  .  id  iii.  n-  Up  i  .hi  nil'  i  in  iell  noi  i'>  I"!',  iii'  ii  produi  i 


The  Violette  de  Mazia  Collection 
Merion,  Pennsylvania 


a 


The  estate  of  Violette  de  Mazia,  the  widely  published  art  scholar  ajid  educator  and  director  of 

education  at  The  Barnes  Foundation,  includes  important  Modern  French  and  American 
paintings  and  early  American  furniture  and  decorative  arts  to  be  sold  at  Christie's  New  York. 

American  Furniture,  Decorative  Arts  and  Paintings 

April  26  at  10  a.m. 
Inquiries:  Jan  Wurtzburger  at  212/606-0534 

Important  Impressionist  and  Modern  Paintings 

May  10  at  7  p.m.  (admission  by  ticket  only) 
Inquiries:  Michael  Findlay  or  Nancy  Whyte  at  212/546-1170 

Important  Impressionist  and  Modern  Paintings,  Drawings  and  Watercolors 

May  11  at  10  a.m.  and  2  p.m. 

Inquiries:  Franck  Giraud  at  212/546-1171 

Important  American  Paintings  and  Sculpture 

May  25  at  10  a.m. 

Inquiries:  Jay  Cantor  or  Debra  Force  at  212/546-1179 

For  catalogues  telephone  71K/7K4-14KO. 
Christie's,  502  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10022 


Shown  above:  Henri  Matisse:  Ladansel,  1932,  gouache  and  pencil  on  paper,  10  x  Win 
Estimate:  SKihi.ikxi  si.i"*i,ixni 


CHRISTIE'S 


NEW  YORK 


William  Doyie 

GALLERIES 


Auction:  Wednesday,  June  7  at  10  a.m. 

Belle  Epoque 

19th  &  20th  Century  Decorative  Arts 

including  Fine  Furniture, 

Paintings,  Decorations  &  Sculpture, 

ArtNouveau,  ArtDeco  and 

American  Arts  &  Crafts 

Sale  may  be  previewed  Saturday-Tuesday  prior  to  auction  date. 


Jean  Baptiste  Carpeaux  (182~-"5) 
"Jeune  Pecheur  a  la  Coquiller  circa  18~3 
Bronze,  height  35  inches 


For  further  information,  contact 
Gavin  W.  Young  (Furniture  &  Decorations):  Elaine  Banks  (Paintings) 

175  East  87th  Street  •  New  York  10128  •  Telephone  (212)427-2730 


rour  invitation  to  a  rare  meeting. 
Degas  and  Lalique. 


■w- 


The  Lalique  Society  of  America 
is  now  being  formed  offering 
exclusive  Lalique  pieces,  gifts, 
the  Lalique  Magazine  and 
social  functions. 

Our  first  annual  offering  is  the 
Degas  Box  created  in  1918  by 
Rene  Lalique  as  a  tribute  to 
his  friend  Edgar  Degas. 
This  reissue  is  available 
only  to  charter 
members  through 
participating 
Lalique  de~' 


lease  send  me  an 
'application  to  the 
Lalique  Society  of 
America  with  details 
on  how  to  purchase  the 
Degas  Box.  Annual  dues  are 
$30,  but  I  need  send  no 
money  now.  Mail  this 
coupon  to  the  address  below. 

Or  call  l-(800)  CRISTAL. 


Name: 


Address: 


Zip- 


Degas  Box.  $295. 
Size  3]A"  Diameter. 
Available  to  members  only. 


LALIQUE 

SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA 


11  East  26th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y  10010 
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Schumacher  redefines  the  last  century. 

The  Centennial  Archive  Collection, 
celebrating  100  years  of  design  excellence. 


r^iTTi^Mjiiij 


Fabrics,  wallcoverings  and 
*<  for  an  ex^aordinary  interplayof  past  and  present. 

SCHUMACHER 


CfNUNNlKk 
CELtBRATtQN  ; 


I-  Schumacher  &i 
Available  through  fl 

■:■■ 


AUCTIONS 


The  galloping  bull 

market,  house  records,  and 

individual  bests  in  both 

east  and  west 


May  presents  such  an  as- 
tonishing array  of  ma- 
jor-collection disper- 
sals, as  well  as  bril- 
liant indi v  idual 
pieces,  that  the  biggest  prob- 
lem faced  by  auctiongoers  will 
be  finding  time  for  it  all. 

The  routine  abundance  of 
exceptional  merchandise  on 
the  auction  block  is  testament 
to  a  decade-long  bull  market 
with  no  end  in  sight.  Al- 
though outclassed  by  the  bil- 
lion-dollar giants  Sotheby's 
and  Christie's,  such  houses  as 
Phillips,  Bonhams,  Butter- 
field,  and  Doyle  all  have  expe- 
rienced record  totals  in  their 
own  markets  (although  Phil- 
lips threw  in  the  towel  in  New 
York  at  year's  end).  And  if  the 
newcomer  Habsburg,  Feld- 
man  sustains  the  blistering 
pace  set  in  only  its  first  two  years  of  opera- 
tion, it  could  surpass  this  second-tier  pack 
in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

Doyle's  May  1 1  sale  of  European  paint- 
ings and  sculpture  presents  a  wide  range  of 
quite  appealing  work  by  such  varied  types 
as  Noel  Coward,  Derain,  Diaz  de  la  Pena, 


In  Geneva:  the  rare  Faberge  "Pine  Cone"  egg. 


Via  Hollywood:  Monet's  Le  Pariement,  Coucher  du  Soleil,  at  Christie's  New  York 


Loiseau,  Mane-Kat:,  Ortega,  Sickert,  and 
Utrillo.  Later,  on  the  seventeenth  in  San 
Francisco,  Butterfield  &  Butterfield  will 
offer  a  comparable  selection  of  American 
and  European  paintings.  On  the  twenty- 
fifth  in  London  Bonhams  again  presents  its 
marvelous  and  deservedly  successful  an- 
nual sale  of  flower  pictures  and  garden 
ornaments,  coinciding  with  the  inimita- 
ble Chelsea  Flower  Show.  In  another 
related  sale,  Sotheby's  London  on  the  thir- 
tieth and  thirty-first  offers  garden  statuary 
and  architectural  items.  On  the  thirty- 
first  Sotheby's  London  will  also  hold  an 
inaugural  sale  of  classic  yachts  and  boats. 
In  a  mere  two  years  the  upstarts  at  the 
Geneva-based  Habsburg,  Feldman  have 
scored  one  carefully  orchestrated  success 
after  another.  Still,  the  house  has  estab- 
lished its  expertise  in  "small  things  with 
big  value,"  as  the  cofounder  David  Feld- 
man gladly  admits.  This  month  alone 
I  labsburg  will  hold  major  sales  in  fow  ven- 
ues: there  are  stamps  the  first  through  the 


fifth  in  Zurich;  in  Geneva  on 
the  eighth,  art  nouveau  and 
deco  (with  some  particularly 
good  art-glass  selections);  on 
the  ninth,  jewels,  in  three 
separate  sessions  (antique  and 
fine  jewelry  as  well  as  a  "fast 
sale"  format);  on  the  tenth, 
objets  de  vertu,  including,  be- 
lieve it  or  not,  a  bejeweled 
Faberge  maggot  estimated  to 
top  $245,000;  and  in  Hong 
Kong  on  the  twenty-ninth,  in 
association  with  Antiquorum, 
one  of  the  biggest  and  best 

I  8  ever  sales  of  watches,  wrist- 

I I  watches,   and  clocks.  The 
5  fourth  Habsburg  venue  this 

1 1  month  is  on  the  eighth  in  New 
j^York,  where  Thilo  von 
H  Watzdorf  has  assembled  a 
Is  strong  Impressionist  and 
modern  paintings  and  sculp- 
ture sale. 

Sotheby's  leads  off  the  evening  ot  the 
ninth  with  two  stellar  sessions.  The  first 
consists  of  eight  magnificent  paintings 
consigned  by  Jaime  Ortiz-Patirio  (see  "The 
Right  Way,"  page  148).  The  single  most 
valuable  work  is  likely  to  be  Gauguin's  pio- 
neering Maw  Miia,  painted  during  his  first 


A  table  the  cubist  way,  at  Sotheby's  New  York  May  6. 
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CONNOISSI  I  R 
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Who  chose  the  Hakimian? 


Although  we  arc  known  for  having  the  largest 
collection  of  over-sized  antique  ru^s  in  the  world, 
size  alone  is  of  little  consequence  to  us.  lake  tor 
instance  this  magnificent  turn-of-the-century  \u- 
busson.  True,  it  is  large,  17 ' S "  \  12',  but  what 
makes  it  unique  is  its  all  over  pattern  combining 
French  flowers  with  a  geometric  basket  design, 
thus  making  it  ideal  tor  either  a  traditional  or 
contemporary  room  and  perfect  for  this  year's 
Southampton  Show  I  louse.  "I  was  looking  fol  .1 
rug  of  unusual  quality  that  would  coordinate  the 
delicate  walls  in  the  room  and  the  chairs  I  had 
designed.  I  low  could  I  have  chosen  anything  else 
but  this  Hakimian?"  said  the  multi-talented, 
Michael  de  Santis. 


F.    J.     H    A    K    I    M    I    A    N,     INC 

P     nctive  European  and  Oriental  Carpets 
ique  Rhus  and  Rrriod  tapestries. 

h  Street,  Suite  201 
York,  V\\  York  10022 
212-371-6900 


A  PEDESTAL! 
1  " 


Displaying  your  art  and  collectibles  is  an  art  in 
itself.  You  can  enhance  the  beauty  and  effect 
of  those  treasures  by  presenting  them  in  the 
right  atmosphere.  Instead  of  storing  your  favor- 
ite objet  d'art  on  a  bookcase  or  shelf  give  it  a 
whole  new  look  by  showcasing  it  on  a  pedes- 
tal. You'll  be  pleasantly  surprised  at  trie  new 
way  you'll  see  familiar  articles.  Pedestals  even 
give  a  new  life  to  such  ordinary  things  as  a 
vase  of  flowers,  as  pictured  here.  You'll  find 
they're  the  perfect  solution  to  empty  corners  as 
well  as  a  host  of  other  decorating  dilemmas. 
Constructed  of  wooden  frames  and  covered  in 
luxurious  mica  our  lightweight  pedestals  are 
elegantly  simple  so  that  the  eye  focuses  on 
what  they're  displaying.  We  offer  them  in  matte 
finishes  of  almond  (shown  above)  or  white,  as 
well  as  glossy  black.  Measuring  1 1 "  w.  x  1 1 "  d. 
the  pedestals  come  in  three  heights:  24" 
($49.95  ea.),  30"  ($53.95  ea.)  and  36"  ($59.95 
ea.).  Please  add  $4.00  shipping,  handling  and 
insurance  charge  for  each  pedestal  ordered. 
HOW  TO  ORDER:  Send  a  check  or  money 
order  (no  cash,  please)  payable  to  H.M.  SPE- 
CIALTIES for  $53.95  for  each  24"  pedestal, 
$57.95  for  each  30"  pedestal,  $63.95  for  each 
36"  pedestal  (prices  include  $4.00  delivery 
charge).  Incluae  with  that,  on  a  separate  piece 
of  paper,  the  size(s)  and  color(s)  you  desire, 
and  be  sure  to  PRINT  the  name  and  address, 
including  ZIP  code,  that  you  want  the  pedes- 
tal^) sent  to.  Send  your  payment  and  your 
order  information  to: 

H.M.  SPECIALTIES,  Dept.  CNPD  059; 

P.O.  Box  1117,  Radio  City  Station; 

New  York,  NY  10101 

(Sorry,  we  cannot  handle  Canadian,  1         n  or  COD. 
orders.)  Please  allow  30  days  for  d<  n  our 

receipt  of  your  order.  We  ship  via 
Service  wherever  possible.  Orders  outs, 
tal  United  States  will  take  six  weeks  for  c 
Insured  Parcel  Post. 

The  Hearst  Corporation  250  W  55  SI .  NY.  N  <  10019 


AUCTIONS 


A  Boulle  bureau  plat  is  at  the  "important  French  furniture"  sale  at  Christie's  New  York  on  May  18. 


Tahitian  trip,  and  thus  extraordinarily 
rare  (estimate:  $20  million-$25  million). 
The  balance  consists  of  goodies  by  the 
likes  of  Boudin,  Cezanne,  Fantin-Latour, 
Monet,  Pissarro,  and  Renoir.  Sotheby's 
ought  to  top  $50  million  rather  effortless- 
ly. The  second  session — a  "various  own- 
ers" event — may  bring  in  more  than  half  as 
much  again. 

The  next  evening  Christie's  also  hosts  a 
doubleheader,  the  lead  session  featuring 
thirteen  top-flight  paintings  from  the  es- 
tate of  the  great  Hollywood  producer  Hal 

HABSBURG,  FELDMAN'S 

EXPERTISE  IS  IN  "SMALL 

THINGS  WITH  BIG  VALUE." 

Wallis.  The  $22  million  presale  estimate 
should  be  no  surprise,  since  the  collection 
includes  Bonnard,  Cassatt,  Degas,  De- 
rain,  Fantin-Latour,  Monet,  Pissarro, 
Vuillard,  and  Wyeth  (Andrew).  What 
may  be  unexpected  are  some  of  the  likely 
stars  of  the  first  day's  second  session  and 
the  second-day  sale:  a  seldom-seen  version 
of  Renoir's  famed  La  Loge  (a  larger,  better- 
known  version  hangs  in  the  Courtauld). 
Of  special  import  is  a  large  gouache  study 
for  the  famous  Matisse  mural  at  Philadel- 
phia's fabled  Barnes  Foundation,  from  the 
collection  of  the  late  Violette  de  Mazia. 
And  this  is  only  one  of  several  Matisses  in  a 
group  of  seventeen  works  from  the  de 
Mazia  estate,  including  material  by  De 
Chirico,  Dufy,  Pascin,  Renoir,  and  Sou- 
tine.  More  important  de  Mazia  material 
will  appear  in  other  Christie's  sales:  some 
twenty-seven  lots  in  the  important  Amer- 
ican paintings  sale  on  the  twenty-fifth,  in 
addition  to  the  several  hundred  lots  of 
American  furniture  and  decorative  arts 
iffen   I  on  April  26. 


There  are  at  least  two  more  private  col- 
lections for  top  billing  this  month.  At 
Christie's  New  York  on  the  nineteenth  is 
the  sixth  and  final  session  of  the  unparal- 
leled Doheny  library  dispersal  (which  be- 
gan in  October  1987  with  the  offer  of  a 
spectacular  Gutenberg  Bible).  This  ses- 
sion consists  of  some  200  lots  of  printed 
books  and  manuscripts  and  features  a  siz- 
able selection  of  superb  nineteenth-cen- 
tury material  by  William  Morris  and  his 
circle,  as  well  as  some  stunningly  beautiful 
bindings.  The  other  noteworthy  dispersal 
will  occur  in  Hong  Kong  on  the  sixteenth, 
when  Sotheby's  presents  100  selected  lots 
from  an  outstanding  collection  of  Chinese 
ceramics  and  works  of  art,  formed  in  the 
seventies  by  the  British  Rail  Pension 
Fund.  The  fund  has  been  liquidating  its 
holdings  for  several  years  now,  with  bril- 
liant results.  Although  the  sale  includes  a 
great  group  of  finely  carved  jades,  it  is  the 
imperial  ceramics  from  the  Ming  and  Qing 
dynasties — blue -and- white,  color- 
ground,  monochrome,  and  enameled 
wares — that  have  driven  presale  expecta- 
tions into  the  $7  million-plus  range. 

Which  came  first,  the  splashy  crowds  or 
the  very  crowded  and  splashy  bijoux-fests 
staged  each  May  in  Geneva  by  the  major 
auction  houses?  Christie's,  Phillips, 
Sotheby's,  and  now  Habsburg,  Feldman 
engage  in  a  kind  of  world  cup  of  preciosity, 
in  which  the  competitors  include  porce- 
lain, silver,  jewels,  watches,  objetsde  ver- 
tu,  gold  boxes,  miniatures,  and  Russian 
works  of  art,  particularly  those  of  the 
Faberge  workshop.  The  star  of  the  Fab 
Fortnight  will  be  the  highly  important 
Faberge  "Easter  Egg  and  Surprise"  (the  so- 
called  Pine  Cone  egg),  one  of  seven  eggs 
commissioned  by  the  industrialist  Alex- 
ander Kelch  for  his  wife. —James  R.  Lyons 
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as  London. 
And  the  house  was  new. 

/ 
SILKEN  SKIRTS 

-,         There  were  parties. 

j±       Excitement.  I 

Prince  of  Wales,  had  just 
been  chosen  Regent. 

FESTIVE  TOASTS  * 
To  the  health  of  his  new 
majesty,  and  to  a 
renewal  of  royal  style. 


LAUGHTER  ALL  AROUND 
Then  as  now,  memories 
were  often  made  around 
the  dining  table. 


Kentshire 

-America's  leading 
resource  for  English 
Antiques.  37  East  12th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10003 
(212)  673-6644 


A  FAKIb 

LE  QUARTIER  DES  ANTIQUAIRES 

Carre  TZjye  Qauche 


LES  5  JOURS 
DE  L'OBJET  EXTRAORDINAIRE 

May  25th  to  29th,  1989 

f'om  II  am  to  10  pm,  Sunday  included 

Tel.  47.03.44.89 


An  Important  Painting 
by  Pontormo 

from  the  Collection  of  Chauncey  D.  Stillman 

Auction  to  be  held  Wednesday,  May  31,  1989  at  2  p.m. 
in  our  galleries  at  502  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  NY 
10022.  Viewing  begins  May  26.  For  farther  information 
contact  Ian  Kennedy  at  212/546-1178.  Foi  catalogues 
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The  face  is  familiar, 

BUT .  .  . 
BY  JOHN  SIMON 


Frances  Sternhagen 
is  a  .  .  .  wait  a  mo- 
ment, what  do  you 
call  it  nowadays? 
An  actor's  actor,  as 
the  feminists  would  have 
it,  or  actor's  actress,  to 
use  the  beautiful  word 
redolent  of  history,  tradi- 
tion, legend?  Well,  she  is 
both,  as  well  as  an  ac- 
tress's actress,  and  what- 
ever permutation  you  can 
come  up  with.  Everyone 
in  the  theater  loves  Fran- 
nie,  as  she  is  affectionate- 
ly called  by  everybody 
from  producers  to  stage- 
hands. Yet  her  name  does 
not  elicit  instant  recogni- 
tion among  the  public, 
despite  her  many  years  on 
stage,  screen,  and  TV. 
More  often  a  character 
actress  than  a  leading 
lady,  Miss  Sternhagen, 
now  fifty-seven,  has  con- 
tributed countless  salty 
and  peppery  (yes,  both!) 
performances  that  the 
movie-  or  theatergoer  tends  to  take  for 
granted.  Perhaps  her  very  variety  con- 
founds the  average  memory:  one  moment 
she  is  the  martinet  of  a  magazine  research 
director  in  Bright  Lights,  BigCity;  the  next, 
the  worldly-wise  mother-in-law  of  See  You 
in  the  Morning.  Right  now,  she  is  the  lead- 
ing lady  in  the  off-Broadway  production  of 
Alfred  Uhry's  Driving  Miss  Daisy,  having 
assumed,  without  wounded  pride,  the  role 
first  played  by  Dana  Ivey.  She  is  memora- 
ble in  every  aspect  but  name;  these  days, 
people  can  identify  only  the  stars. 

It  so  happens  there  are  two  bright,  can- 
ny, almost  mischievous  stars  twinkling 
across  the  table  from  me  at  the  Four  Sea- 
sons. Miss  Sternhagen  is  delighted  by  the 
ambience  and  ench;int<-d  by  the  food: 
unlike  the  typical  sala  bling  actress, 

she   eats   her  way   heart .  ugh   the 

lunch.  It  is  almost  her  birth 
so  this  will  be  her  birthday  fea 


Frances  Sternhagen.  "Sometimes  I've  felt  that  acting  is  like  an  addiction 


narrow,  alert  face  seems  neatly  trisected  by 
the  assertive  horizontals  of  her  eyes  and 
mouth.  Her  gaze  is  always  on  the  qui  vive, 
like  a  goalie's,  but  with  a  little  extra  some- 
thing; amazement,  amusement,  irony? 
And  her  voice  has  a  sort  of  after-twang,  as 
if  it  were  accompanying  itself  on  the  gui- 
tar. Miss  Sternhagen  exudes  the  unsap- 
piest  kind  of  niceness. 

JOHN  SIMON:  Miss  Sternhagen,  what  does 
acting  give  you  that  life  perhaps  doesn't? 

FRANCES  STERNHAGEN:  Sometimes  I've 
felt  that  acting  is  like  an  addiction.  It  real- 
ly is  a  need  that  is  perhaps  superfluous  and 
keeps  you  in  some  ways  from  fully  living 
life.  I  don't  know.  And  yet  when  I  see  oth- 
er people  living  lives  where  they  have  their 
weekends  and  they  can  go  skiing  and  to 
dances  and  all  the  things  that  I  don't  do 
because  of  my  schedule,  I  realize  that 
they're  looking  for  something,  too,  and 
that  acting  for  me  is  a  fulfillment  in  a  way 


that  the  skiing  and  the 
dancing  is  for  them.  I  un- 
derstand things  about 
myself  through  exploring 
the  characters  I  play. 

Also,  you  do  what  you 
do.  That  was  the  one  area 
where  I  felt  confident.  I 
tried  to  major  in  history  at 
Vassar,  and  the  head  of 
the  department  called  me 
in  once — a  very  bright 
and  wonderful  woman, 
Evalyn  Clark — and  she 
said  to  me,  "Frances,  why 
aren't  you  majoring  in 
drama?"  And  I  said,  "I 
don't  know.  I  thought 
that  was  fun,  but  you 
shouldn't  major  in  it." 
And  she  said,  "Well,  I 
g  really  think  you  should." 
8  You've  had  a  long  and 
|  distinguished  acting  career. 
|  What  were  some  of  your 
E  unforgettable  early  expen- 
|  ences  in  the  theater? 
-  There  are  very  few 
things  that  I  don't  get 
something  to  remember 
out  of.  There  was  this  play  that  lasted  one 
night  on  Broadway;  it  was  called  Viva 
Madison  Avenue.'  The  second  day  I  arrived 
at  the  theater  to  go  backstage  and  get  into 
my  costume,  and  the  man  at  the  door  says, 
"They're  all  gone."  I  said,  "What  do  you 
mean?  Isn't  there  a  show  tonight?"  "No. 
Didn't  they  call  you?"  I  said,  "No,  nobody 
called  me.  I  guess  I  had  better  go  get  my 
clothes." 

Does  one  learn  anything  from  an  experi- 
ence like  that? 

Oh,  yes,  I  had  a  very  interesting  time 
because  I  was  playing  a  young  American 
sort  of  love  interest  for  the  first  time,  cer- 
tainly on  Broadway.  This  was  a  very  open, 
naive,  lively  young  woman,  and  it  was 
very  good  for  me  because  I  had  played 
nothing  but  classics,  and  she  was  offbeat 
enough  so  that  I  didn't  have  to  feel  I  was 
fitting  into  the  mold  of  the  pretty  girl, 
which  I  was  never  very  good  at  fitting  into. 
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And  so  I  had  a  good  time 
working  on  the  character. 
The  play  was  by  George 
Panetta.  It  was  supposed  to 
be  a  send-up  of  Madison 
Avenue. 

Unfortunately,  every- 
body connected  with  it  in 
the  upper  echelons — the 
producers,  the  director, 
the  author — were  all  from 
Madison  Avenue,  so  they 
couldn't  send  it  up.  They 
kept  paring  it  down  to 
make  it  nice,  to  make  it 
palatable  to  Madison  Ave- 
nue. So  all  of  the  quite 
hilarious  stuff  that  was  ori- 
ginally in  it  would  be  taken 
out  as  we  progressed  from 
Philadelphia  to  New  York. 
Buddy  Hackett  and  Martin 
Balsam  had  the  leads,  but  Marty  was  fired 
because  they  decided  that  his  big  scene  in  a 
hotel  room  with  a  prostitute  had  nothing 
to  do  with  Madison  Avenue. 

One  day  we  were  rehearsing  in  the  red- 
plush  lobby  of  the  Philadelphia  theater 
when  we  were  introduced  to  this  young 
woman  with  a  large  head,  very  thin  legs, 
high  heels,  and  a  kind  of  vampy  dress.  This 
was  so-and-so,  and  she  was  going  to  sing 
the  theme  song.  We  had  never  known  that 
there  was  a  theme  song — it  had  just  been 
written — and  those  of  us  who  were  aware 
of  how  ridiculous  this  entire  experience 
was  getting  to  be  could  hardly  look  at  one 
another.  We  kept  our  mouths  as  still  as  we 
could,  looked  out  of  the  side  of  our  eyes, 
and  then  concentrated  hard  on  this  young 
woman  who  stood  at  the  piano.  And  the 
piano  player  started  to  play  a  vamp  and  she 
started  to  move  and  then  she  sang,  "Viva, 
viva,  viva  Madison  Avenue,"  and  went  on 
from  there.  It  ended,  and  there  was  a 
silence.  She  was  never  heard  of  again. 

The  next  day  Marty  was  fired.  We  had 
already  had  three  people  in  the  hotel-room 
scene  about  the  prostitute  fired — or  they 
quit.  And  we  got  to  New  York  and  the  sec- 
ond day  the  show  closed  and  nobody  had 
called  me  or  anything.  That,  in  a  way,  was 
my  worst  experience  in  the  theater. 

But  you  learned  about  the  great  American 
art  of  compromise,  which  leaves  everybody 
unsatisfied. 

Yes,  but  even  there,  there  was  a  lot  that 
was  very  good.  Buddy  Hackett  was  very 
helpful.  I  rememl  idonelined    r.  was 

a  little  difficult  tosa>  7a 


Frances  Sternhagen  and  Sean  Connery  on  a  moon  of  the  planet  Jupiter,  in  Outland  (1981 


over  and  over  and  over  again  until  you  get 
it  right.  I'm  not  criticizing.  You're  very 
good,  but  you  gotta  say  that  over  and  over 
until  it  just  rolls  off  your  tongue. "  And  that 
was  a  very  good  piece  of  direction. 

The  first  play  I  remember  seeing  you  in  was 
Anouilh's  Thieves'  Carnival,  off -Broad- 
way; you  were  playing  Eva.  Did  anything 
interesting  happen  there? 

Yes.  Eva  was  supposed  to  be  cold  and 
aloof,  and  I  just  didn't  feel  that  way.  So  I 
was  sent  to  Helena  Rubinstein's  to  have  a 
complete  makeover.  This  was  for  a  Daily 
News  piece  that  was  supposed  to  be  public- 
ity for  the  play  and  for  Helena  Rubinstein. 
So  I  went  and  spent  the  day  being  shorn 
and  bleached  and  made  up,  and  I  had  a 
woman  who  was  writing  the  article  on  one 
side  and  this  rather  plump  manager  of  Hel- 
ena Rubinstein's  on  my  other,  and  they 


ble  during  rehearsal, 
aside  and  said,  "Kid,  you  gi 


in' 
line 


On  Broadway,  FS  starred  in  On  Golden  Pond  (1979). 


were  both  talking  over  me 
saying  things  like  "What 
would  you  say  her  skin 
color  was,  gray/"  "No,  not 
gray.  It's  more  yellow  than 
gray."  "Sallow.7"  "Sallow, 
that's  the  word  for  it,  sal- 
low!" "Honey,  you  ought 
to  wear  makeup,  you  know: 
you  have  no  expression  in 
your  face."  And  I  got  back 
looking  like  Marilyn  Mon- 
roe. My  husband-to-be 
[the  actor  Thomas  Carlin] 
looked  at  me  and  burst  into 
tears  and  said,  "It's  not 
you!"  Well,  I  felt  it  wasn't 
me  for  five  months  of  that 
play. 

You  haven't  become  that 
thing — whatever  it  is — called 
a  star.   Have  you  ever  felt 
frustrated  by  this? 

Well,  occasionally;  but  I  just,  I  guess, 
have  a  belief  that  whatever  one  does  has  a 
value.  It  doesn't  help  to  live  with  frustra- 
tion. I  have  had  plenty  of  moments  of  frus- 
tration or  regret  when  I  turned  down 
something  and  somebody  else  did  it  and 
got  rave  reviews  and  went  on  to  a  great 
career  and  blah,  blah,  blah,  blah.  One  of 
the  problems  is  the  way  we  live  now,  our 
media  of  all  kinds  continually  trying  to 
encourage  us  all  to  think  that  everybody 
else  has  it  better.  Everybody  else  has  won- 
derful, successful  careers  and  lots  of  money 
and  so  forth.  And  it's  just  not  true.  Behind 
the  facade  of  all  these  magazine  articles 
about  people's  success  and  happiness  can 
be  a  very  bad  day  or  a  very  unhappy  mar- 
riage or  a  child  who's  on  drugs  or  a  problem 
of  overweight  or  I  don't  know  what.  Those 
are  the  things  that  most  often  you  don't 
read  about.  And  you  have  to  constantly 
remind  yourself  of  the  reality  of  what  you 
do  have  and  what  you  do  believe. 
Where  and  how  do  you  live? 
In  New  Rochelle.  It's  a  unique  little 
neighborhood  that  we  just  found  by 
chance,  where  everybody  is  different.  We 
have  a  little  beach  and  boathouse  down 
the  block  and  everybody  leaves  you  alone 
but  everybody  cares.  When  something 
goes  wrong,  everybody's  there  with  casse- 
roles and  it's  really  wonderful.  That  keeps 
my  feet  on  the  ground. 

You  and  Tom  have  six  children;  have  you 
learned  anything  from  that? 

Well,  children  really  do  keep  your  feet 
on  the  ground.  I  think  there  are  a  lot  of 
times  when  children  can  be  a  very  good 
model  for  actors  because  they  are  so  sim- 
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pie.  They're  so  open  and  direct.  And  I 
didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  children 
when  I  was  growing  up  because  I  was  an 
only  child  and  dealt  with  a  lot  of  older 
people.  But  I  think  I  always  wanted  my 
own  soap  opera,  so  to  speak.  And  acting 
was  just  about  the  only  thing  that  I  could 
do  well  enough  to  feel  that  I  could  be  paid 
for  it;  but  your  family  sees  to  it  that  you  do 
not  get  too  full  of  yourself. 

This  is  amazing.  You've  done  it  all.  A  good 
career,  a  good  marriage,  six  children  who  are 
not  drug  addicts  .  .  . 

A  couple  of  them  were  for  a  while. 

But  they're  not  now? 

It's  very  hard.  We  sent  three  of  the  chil- 
dren to  a  school  in  Maine  for  a  while  that 
was  very  helpful,  and  it  had  almost  a  fami- 
ly-therapy program  connected  to  it.  And 
my  husband  and  I  both  believe  in  mar- 
riage, so  that  the  marriage  itself  has  a  value 
that  is  above  each  of  us.  And  we're  both 
religious;  that  helps,  but  it  hasn't  been 
easy.  I'm  just  so  grateful  that  those  chil- 
dren are  all  people  I'm  interested  in. 

Is  there  anything  you  would  do  differently  if 
you  had  to  do  it  over  again? 

I  don't  think  so.  Even  the  bad  stuff  is 
stuff  that  I  had  to  go  through  or  learn  about 
somehow.   I  was  very  self-centered  as  a 
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The  Good  Doctor  brought  Sternhagen  her  Tony. 

young  person,  and  it  was  really  only 
through  having  children  that  I  began  to 
come  through  that.  Nancy  Marchand  and 
I  were  in  a  play  at  one  point  and  I  was  driv- 
ing her  home.  We  sat  in  the  car  and  talked 
for  a  while.  We  looked  at  each  other  and 
said,  "How  did  we  do  it?"  And  you  don't 
know;  you  just  do  it.  You  blindly  go  ahead 
and  ...  all  those  diapers,  all  that  laun- 


dry, and  all  those  anxious  telephone  calls 
of  trying  to  arrange  schedules  and  getting 
dinners.  ...  I  remember  reading  an  arti- 
cle on  Anne  Jackson  and  Eli  Wallach. 
Somebody  asked  Anne  Jackson,  "How  do 
you  manage  the  dinner  hour?"  Her  re- 
sponse was,  "Well,  I  guess  ours  is  as  horri- 
ble as  everyone  else's."  Which  just  gave 
me  so  much  hope. 

And  I  read  in  an  article  about  you  that  you 
said  you  were  an  actress  who  works  from  the 
outside  in.  Could  you  say  a  little  about  that? 

Some  very  good  actors  work  the  other 
way,  but  I  have  always  been  a  mimic,  and  I 
get  pleasure  out  of  thinking  in  terms  of 
how  somebody  looks  and  sounds.  I  start 
that  way;  then  I  rehearse  and  say  the  lines 
out  loud  to  myself.  My  husband  laughs  at 
me  because  he  doesn't  work  that  way.  But  I 
say  the  lines  out  loud,  and  as  I  intone 
them,  physically  feeling  and  behaving  as  I 
think  that  character  behaves,  gradually  I 
infuse  the  outside  with  the  emotions  that 
come  to  me  as  I  do  it.  It's  somewhat  the 
way  people  feel  about  exercise  or  prayer.  If 
you  do  with  your  body  what  you  think  the 
character  will  be  doing,  the  spirit  inside 
will  come  through  that. 

Do  you  ever  feel  nervous  when  you're  doing 
a  part?  Just  at  the  beginning  or  even  later? 
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Oh,  yes.  I  used  to  say,  "After  I've 
opened  and  after  the  play  has  been  on  for 
about  a  month,  I  don't  feel  nervous  at  all. " 
Well,  I  was  not  telling  the  truth.  Because  I 
find  now,  in  Driving  Miss  Daisy,  even  as 
the  music  starts  and  I  am  standing  back- 
stage to  yell  that  first  line  offstage,  I  have 
to  say  that  line  to  myself  before  I  yell  it,  or  I 
might  forget  it.  I  mean,  I  won't  really  for- 
get it,  but  I  have  to  keep  repeating  to  my- 
self, "Idella,  I'm  going  to  the  market;  Idel- 
la,  I'm  going  to  the  market,"  and  then  I 
can  yell  it.  Unless  I  do  this,  I'm  afraid  I 
might  blow  it.  So  the  nervousness  contin- 
ues, but  not  as  bad  as  opening  night. 

Speaking  up  loud  and  clear;  repeating  it 
till  you've  got  it  right  and  then  letting  it 
roll.  That  is  what  Buddy  Hackett  taught 
the  budding  actress,  and  that  is  what, 
many  years  later,  her  acting  is  still  about.  It 
sounds  simple  enough  but  is  so  only  when 
you  have  the  spark  of  inspiration.  And, 
after  that,  you  still  need  the  intelligence  to 
allow  simplicity  to  take  over. 

This  directness  is  what  makes  Frances 
Sternhagen  unusual  among  New  York 
stage  actresses — and  no  amount  of  cinema 
or  television  will,  happily,  take  the  theater 
out  of  her.  Think  of  it:  a  performer  on  the 
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New  1  ork  stage  who  is  not  actressy  and 

temperamental,  not  neurotic  or  mali- 
ciously gossipy,  not  sexually  adrift  bur  sol' 
idly  married  and  a  sextuple  mother,  nor 
enslaved  by  the  Method  or  some  other 
overpsychological  school  of  acting,  nor 
seeking  publicity  through  an  ostentatious 
social  life  or  through  equally  ostentatious 
reclusiveness;  a  woman  who  is  unafFected, 
levelheaded — dare  I  say  it.? — normal. 

It  is  that  rare  and  precious  balance  that 
makes  her  fit  seamlessly  into  a  grear  variety 
of  roles:  from  the  edgy,  badgering  mothers 
in  Jules  Feiffer  plays  to  the  grizzled  and 
warmhearted  helpmate  of  On  Golden 
Pond;  from  the  husband-tormenting  de- 
mon of  Strindberg's  The  Father  to  the  en- 


Stemhagen  as  the  matriarch  in  Driving  Miss  Daisy. 


dearingt)  zany  Penel 

I  Take  h  uir/i  You    In  the  Lincoln 

tet   production   of   Cior'^ 

Miss  Sternhagen  managed  (as  I  ur>  • 

the  rune)  "to  keep  .1  rich.  SOCiall)  indexi- 
ble wife  troin  losing  our  sympathy";  even 
m  Angel,  the  aborted  musical  adaptation 
oi  Thomas  Wolfe's  Look  Homeward,  An- 
gel— a  rare  venture  into  musical  comedy — 
she  could  Somehow   keep  her  head  above 

that  watered-down  mess. 

No  wonder  Miss  Sternhagen  has  re- 
ceived a  number  ot  awards,  including  the 
Tonv  for  her  work  in  Neil  Simon's  The 
I  Doctor.  Better  yet,  she  has  man 

to  keep  working  consistently  on  smuc  and 

HRcn;  in  the  treacherous  quicksands  ot 
American  show  business,    where  roda\'s 

favorite  is  buried  alive  tomorrow,  rhar  is 

an  even  ^rearer  prize.  She  can  rake  every  - 
thing  in  stride,  our  rr.innie,  even  becom- 
ing— as  she  belated!)  bur  almost  certainly 
will  with  the  crotchetv  matriarch  ot  Driv- 
ing Miss  Daisy — a  star.  □ 

John  Simon,  aranxacritk  l"T  Neu  York  and 
film  critic  for  National  Review,  is  noted  /<" 
boih  his  severity  and  his  generosity,  to 
actresses  partiadariy  I  Us  neu  book  is  The 
Sheep  from  the  C  ioatS. 
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ranean <>n  a  s|ii|>  that  s  making  history  in  the  art  of 
cruising.  SI  \B0\  RN  PRIDE  To  the  Isle  of  Elba,  s.t.- 
oi  Napoleons  exile.  The  opulent  Riviera,  ihe  sensual 
Greek  Ulaml-  a-  well  a*  the  mainland  \n>l  Ital)  I  rom 
Sorrento  to  Sicily  Venice  to  Vesuvius 

\iicl  experience  space.  Because  1 1 n-  sl  \inu  i>n 
PRIDI  is  lull  si/,-  hut  carries  only  212  passengem  I  on 
parably  sised  ships  carry  closet  to  100 

S<>  your  room  i-  a  suite  I  veryonei  is  W  itli  five 
Iihii  wide  viewing  window    um  walk  in  i  lose! 

\ikI  the  decks  air  sparioufth  rleganl  With  pool 
Fitness  center  Lounges  *  ssino  I  abaret  uid  a  unique 
"open-seating   n-i.niT.iiii 

I  .ill  your  travel  professional  (,r  fbi  s  brochure 
..ill  (415)  391*7444  <>r  write  Seabourn  <  ruise  I  ine, 
55  Francisco  Street,  San  I  ran*  isco.t  V  941  1 1 


SEABOURN 
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I  in    Iwisii  i>      SCANDINAVIA     'M  tVttOn       I  Ml    WiinrdimHV 
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Peace  Rose 

Limited  Edition 

81/4"Wx61/4"Dx5%"H 

$650 
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Boehm  Peace  Rose 
An  Heirloom  To  Cherish 


^Lhis  new  Boehm  bone  china  rose  radiates  beauty  forever. 
Each  petal  of  the  famous  rose  is  patiently  hand-shaped  and 
hand-painted.  Sensitive  fingers  of  premier  craftsmen  move 
among  the  petals,  one-by-one,  until  a  breath-taking  flower 
blossoms  forth  with  all  the  beauty  of  nature.  No  two  roses 
are  identical. 

When  you  own  a  Boehm  porcelain  sculpture,  it  is  the 


same  world  class  porcelain  that  is  exhibited  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  Vatican.  Buckingham  Palace. 
Hermitage.  U.S.S.R.,  Smithsonian  and  122  other  art 
institutes  throughout  the  world. 

In  every  life  there  is  a  time  for  uncompromising  beauty. 
Perhaps  it's  time  for  you  to  acquire  the  best.  Call  any  of  the 
Boehm  retail  agents  below. 


Coleman  E.  Adler  &  Sons 
722  Canal  St..  New  Orleans.  LA  70 1 30 
1-800-535-7912  outside  LA 
1-800-662-7713  LA  residents 

Chickadee  &  Holly 
Harbour  Front  Plaza 
Grand  Haven.  MI  49417 
616-846-0053 

Frederick  and  Nelson 

Fifth  &  Pine  Sts. 
Seattle.  WA  98 1 1 1 
206-682-5500 

Alvin  Magnon  Jewelers 

606  South  Dale  Mabry 
Tampa.  FL  33609 
813-872-9374 

Serendipitv 
Dallas.  TX 

214-692-0:40 
Call  collect 

Bailey  Banks  &  Biddle 
Philadelphia.  PA 
Pittsburgh,  PA 
1-800-777-4653  (ext.  327) 

Corrigan  Jewelers 

Dallas,  TX 
Houston.  TX 
1-800-777-4653  (ext.  327) 

Howell's  Gift  Gallery 

949  Lomas  Sante  Fe  Dr. 
Solana  Beach.  CA  92075 
619-481-8175 

Re  Vann  Galleries 

1 50 1  Boardwalk  at  New  York  Ave. 
Atlantic  City.  NJ  08401 
609-345-7474 

The  Showcase 

642  South  Milwaukee 
Wheeling.  IL  60090 
312-537-1111 

Bohm-  Allen  Jewelers 
Denver.  CO 
Littleton.  CO 
1-800-777-4653  (ext.  327) 

Country  Gentleman 
Olde  Lafayette  Village 
Lafayette.NJ  07848 
201-579-1148 

Jobe-Rose  Inc. 
Mountain  Brook,  AL 
1-800-777-4653  (ext.  327) 

Thalheimer's  Auction  Gallery 
2095  East  Tamiami  Trail 
Naples,  FL  33962 
813-774-4666 

Shreve  Crump  &  Low 
Boylston  at  Arlington  St 
Boston.  MA 
617-267-9100 

Brodnax  Jewelers 
Nash  wile.  IN 
Memphis.  I  \ 
1-800-777-4653  (ext  327) 

A.H.  FettinK  Company 

748  Fairni   unl  \ve. 
Towson.  ML      204 
301-825-1325 

Macy's  Herald  Square 
8th  Floor  Gift  Department 
New  York.  NY  10014 
212-560-2961 

Tiara  Gifts 
Wheaton  Plaza 
Wheaton.MD  20902 
301-949-0210 

Weber  Jewelers 
Kettenng  Tower 
Davton.  OH  45402 

513-228-3291 
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"Gaming  Tabic" odoo  board.  72  in   \  4^  i 


Dyansen  Gallery  is  pleased  to  present  the 
largest  single  collection  of  LeRoy 
Neiman  paintings  e\er  assembled. 

Created  for  the  Playboy  Clubs  around 
the  world,  the  paintings  are  some  of 
Neiman  s  most  important  works  painted 
from  the  late  50's  to  the  early  7( 

Made  available  through  the  Norton 
Hernck  &  Curtis  Hendnx  F"  me 


Group.  Inc..  this  comprehensive 
exhibition  will  tour  the  Dyansen  Galleries 
throughout  the  L  nited  States  beginning 
with,  n  N.u  Y>rk  in  Ml 

A  large  format  book  lav  tshly  illustrated 
in  color  will  [h-  .w  ailablr  soon. 

For  a  schedule  of  events  or 
further  information,  please  call 
212  925-5550  or  800  541-0668. 


ON  EXHIBITIN  NEW  YORK  MAI  B  -31,  IN  BE\  ERLY  HILLS  JUNE  23-JULY  14 
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GALLERY 
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,ET  IT  BE  KNOWN 
THAT  THERE  ARE  CLOTHESPINS  EVEN 
A  MOTHER  COULD  LOVE. 


Diamonds.  The  perlcct  thing  ro  pin  on  Mom.  Shown  here:  May  winners  of  thell^jTamonds  of 
Distinction  Award,  honoring  the  best  in  American  Design.  For  information  and  a  free  booklet  featuring  all 
57  of  the  winning  pieces,  priced  from  $1,800- $7. 500.  call:  800  922-3455. 


Diamonds  of  Distinction  •  Winner  1^ 


A  diamond  is  forever 
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NO  KIDDING; 

Kites! 

Exhilaration  on  two  strings 

By  Laurence  Gonzales 


This  Top  of  the  Line  Super  Hawaiian  (wing  span,  eight  feet)  went  to  Hawaii  to  compete.  The  team  that  flew  it  won  almost  all  the  honors. 

t  involves  physics,  metaphysics,  and  the  weather  oj  the 
human  heart  Yet  it  is  a  sport;  my  sore  arms  attest  to  that. 

/When  I  fly  the  kite  that  has  two  strings,  I  am  making  a  spec- 
tacle of  myself,  yet  I  am  hidden  from  view.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  people  to  come  out  onto  the  field,  saying,  l  'We  came 
over  because  we  could  see  your  kite.  But  we  couldn't  see 
you.  "  That  is  because  when  I  fly  the  kite  that  has  two  strings,  my 
soul  leaves  my  body,  flies  out  through  my  fingertips,  up  along  the 
hard  fiber  lines,  an  I  from  there  my  kite  and  I  look  down  upon  all 
creation  as  we  go  wingin       ound  like  a  barn  swallow. 
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Mi<  hael  Nichols 


Don  Tabor,  America's  reigning  kite  designer-entrepreneur,  with  his  "Chevron  15  Rainbow"  stunt  kite. 


4  his  kite  is  called  the  Hawaiian  and 
J—  unfolds  from  a  bag,  umbrella-wise.  It 

I  has  fiber-wound  epoxy  spars  and 
\s  gleaming  aluminum  fittings,  forming 
a  counterpoint  of  black  and  rainbow  chev- 
rons— so  pretty,  yet  lethal-looking,  with  a 
wing  span  as  big  as  an  Andean  condor's 
and  the  shape  of  a  stained-glass  bat.  It  rips 
across  the  sky  with  a  velocity  and  raw  pow- 
er that  at  first  baffled  and  frightened  me.  It 
made  a  portentous  noise  as  it  split  the  sky: 
the  Wicked  Witch  of  the  West  Coast. 

When  we  hear  the  word  "kite,"  we 
think  of  a  pretty,  diamond-shaped  bit  of 
tissue  with  a  bow-tie  tail,  attached  to  a 
child  on  the  end  of  a  string.  Now  we  hear 
the  phrase  "tethered  aircraft."  This  Ha- 
waiian is  no  toy. 

I  was  at  the  Top  of  the  Line  kite  factory  in 
San  Diego.  Patrice  was  one  of  the  people 
there  who  sew  the  Hawaiian  and  its  sister 
kite,  the  Spin-Off,  all  day  long  in  a  great 
loft  near  the  airport.  "There  is  one  mind  in 
the  universe,"  Patrice  explained  to  me,  as 
she  measured  the  nose  of  a  kite  and  careful- 
ly clipped  off  its  beak  with  tailor's  shears. 
"An  individual's  mind  is  the  use  he  makes 
of  the  one  mind.  How  much  good  we  can 
accept  depends  on  how  we  are  within." 
Patrice  meditated  upon  these  truths  as  she 
sewed  kite  skins  linked  together  as  if 
they  were  sausages. 

The  facte  >i\  is  the  size  of  a  rugby  field,  an 
airy  room  where  Pfaff  sewing  machines 
whir  through  exotic  fabric,  making  an 
insect  sound,  lil  •  locusts  gnawing  on  air- 
craft cable.  Wh(  rever  we  walk,  bits  of  fab- 
ric are  blown  rim  way  and  that.  The  cloth 
is  not  really  cloth.  Imagine  whar  ir  would 


look  like  if  we  could  spin  diamonds  into 
thread  and  weave  the  thread  into  cloth. 
That  might  approximate  the  high  scintil- 
lation, the  crisp  feel,  of  three-quarter- 
ounce  ripstop  nylon:  spinnaker  cloth,  as  it 
is  called.  It  comes  in  a  dizzying  variety  oi 
colors,  as  if  all  the  gemstones  in  the 
world — amethysts,  emeralds,  rubies,  to- 
pazes— had  been  trucked  in  at  one  end  of 
the  factory,  thrown  into  a  giant  hopper, 
and  spun  by  the  Great  Spinner  into  this 
keen  opalescence.  Scraps  of  ripstop  nylon 
skitter  across  the  floor  in  a  dance  of  static 
electricity.  Geometric  shining  shapes, 
glinting  in  filtered  sunlight,  suggest  their 
subterranean  lineage. 

In  a  distant  corner  two  men  are  cutting 


Sewing  kites  together  at  Top  of  the  Line. 


on  glass  tables;  they  trace  their  glowing  red 
filaments  around  silver  forms — diamond, 
isosceles,  parallelogram.  On  racks  like 
bookshelves  rolls  and  rolls  of  the  bright, 
brittle  fabric  await  the  cut-glass  operating 
table.  Out  of  this  luminous  foil  comes  the 
trap  to  catch  the  strumming  wind. 

Steven  Edeiken  is  credited  with  the  inven- 
tion of  what  is  now  known  in  kite-flying 
circles  as  "team  ballet  flying."  He  in- 
vented a  small,  two-line  kite  called  the 
Rainbow.  Graceful,  highly  maneuverable, 
with  a  long  tail,  the  Rainbow  could  sky- 
write  with  the  whimsical  fluidity  of  a  good 
ballpoint  pen.  At  kite  festivals  Edeiken 
flew  Rainbows  in  stacks,  or  trains — tan- 
dem arrangements  of  six  or  twelve  kites, 
one  above  the  next,  all  flown  on  the  same 
set  of  lines.  Then  he  would  get  a  partner  to 
follow  his  stack  in  the  sky  with  yet  another 
stack — follow  him  in  swooping,  diving, 
blazing  cursive,  as  if  they  were  two  tower- 
ing, skeletal  birds  of  miraculous  color, 
chasing  each  other  around  the  heavens, 
leaving  their  indecipherable,  floriated 
messages  traced  upon  the  clouds'  surface. 

Daedalus,  like  Edeiken,  was  a  kite  mak- 
er and  made  himself  and  his  son  Icarus  into 
human  kites.  The  Wright  brothers'  air- 
craft were  kites,  and  look  where  it  has  got- 
ten us:  flights  every  hour  to  Chicago.  One 
of  the  first  passengers  on  a  Wright  airplane 
was  killed  in  a  crash.  We  are  told  that  since 
ancient  times  man  has  had  a  dream  to  fly, 
but  I  am  not  sure  that  is  the  whole  sti  >r\  I 
believe  that  since  ancient  times  man  has 
had  the  dream  to  show  off,  and  it  invari- 
ably ^efs  him  into  trouble. 

Back  in  the  fall  of  1983,  a  needle-trade 
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instructor  from  the  state  of  Washington 
was  going  for  the  overall  record  tor  the 
largest  kite  ever  flown:  14,280  square  feet. 
Heavy  parachute-cord  shrouds  lay  in  a  tan- 
gle all  over  the  ground.  Edeiken,  the 
launch  director  for  the  flight,  walked 
among  the  lines,  trying  to  keep  curious 
onlookers  away,  when  a  gust  of  wind  lifted 
the  kite  majestically  into  the  air.  The 
shrouds — lines  meant  to  keep  the  kite  bal- 
anced aloft — snapped  taut,  and  up  Edei- 
ken went  with  the  kite,  like  Icarus,  whirl- 
ing upward  into  the  clouds  upon  which  he 
had  scripted  his  name. 

About  275  feet  up  the  kite  (or  Steve)  let 
go.  Edeiken  fell  to  his  death.  Moments  lat- 
er, engorged  with  the  wind,  the  kite 
exploded. 

People  outside  of  the  kite-flying  com- 
munity wondered  the  next  day  at  the  sight 
of  black  kites  here  and  there  across  the 
nation.  Who  would  fly  a  black  kite? 

Don  Tabor,  inventor  of  the  Hawaiian, 
questions  the  wisdom  of  going  after  raw 
power  and  big  numbers.  You  can't  beat  the 
wind,  he  believes,  so  why  try?  Nature  al- 
ways wins.  One  kite  well  flown — one  kite 
for  one  soul — is  enough  for  him. 

Until  about  three  years  ago,  the  most 
popular  dual-line  sport  kite  in  the  world 
was  the  Flexifoil,  an  inflatable  wing.  The 
introduction  of  the  Hawaiian  and  Spin- 
Off  kites  changed  that.  Now  Top  of  the 
Line,  Tabor's  company,  cannot  seem  to 
produce  them  fast  enough. 

Tabor  first  flew  the  prototype  Hawaiian 
in  1982  in  Detroit  at  the  national  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Kitefliers  Associa- 
tion. The  next  year  he  won  the  "Best  New 
Manufactured  Kite"  award.  Before  that  he 
was  an  artist  in  search  of  an  art  form.  He 
had  tried  everything:  acting,  singing, 
dancing,  guitar  playing,  piloting  airplanes 
like  his  aviator  father,  cooking,  embroi- 
dery. He  even  tried  to  go  on  the  bum  and 
ran  off  to  ski  in  Utah;  then  he  returned  to 
become  a  boat  restorer  and  outfitter.  But 
one  day  his  winged  creatures  came  to  him 
and  have  been  with  him  ever  since. 

What  Don  designed  was  much  larger 
than  anything  kite  fliers  had  ever  seen. 
Size  was  part  of  its  secret.  The  great  sail 
area  could  fly  in  a  slight  breeze  as  well  as  a 
gale.  One  witness  to  those  first  flights  in 
Detroit  called  it  "the  best  stunt-kite  fly- 
ing" he  had  ever  seen,  with  "a  level  of  sta- 
bility and  control  that  was  unheard  of  at 
the  time." 

With  the  Hawaiian,  a  single  flier  could 
outline  a  perfect  square  in  the  sky.  Now 
teams  of  three  and  four  fliers  Jo  cascade 
star  bursts,   and  girandoles  with    ,ne 
greatest  of  ease. 

At  forty-six,  Tabor  is  a  compact  and 
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Brief  glory:  Chicago's  Bill  Werme  flies  153  Flexi- 
foil' for  two  and  o  half  minutes  (September  1985). 


powerful  man  with  a  reddish-brown  I 
and  bright  eyes,  which  seem  t< 
alternately  quiet  determination  and  an 
impish  propensity  tor  mischief.  When  I 
came  ti>  Top  oi  the-  Line  to  \iMt  hi-,  new 
sewing  loft,  he  greeted  me  with  a  pneu* 

mar ic -powered  rubber  tarantula  crawling 
down  the  front  or  his  shirt.  At  the  factor) 
thete  is  a  room  where  rhe\  hot-cut  pla^tiv 
Because  oi  the  vile  nature  oi  the  work,  it  i- 
a  nxim  so  tilths  and  smell)  that  thev  keep 
the  dcx>r  closed.  l\>n  calls  it  the  White- 
Room,  taking  a  gentle  poke  at  his  hi^h- 
tech  friends  up  the  road  in  Silicon  Valley. 
Ten  thousand  yards  oi  scintillating  o\  --r.il 
cloth  comes  in  one  end  oi  his  factor)  and 
slips  beneath  the  filament  knives  on  the 
glass  tables,  past  the  doors  on  sawh 
that  are  the  measuring  tables,  through  the 
Pfaff  sewing  machines  and  the  fingers  oi 
the  metaphysical  seamstresses,  and  then 
out  into  the  old  factory  shower  room, 
where  skins  hang  on  nails  like  pelts,  SO 
brightly  colored  that  even  in  this  dim  c  a\  e 
they  dazzle  the  eye  with  ruby-tangerine, 
aqua-topaz,  coral-sunburst  rainbows. 

From  here  kite  skins  are  taken  into  the 
assembly  room,  where  Dominique's  >.rcw 
frames  their  flesh  with  spun-glass  bones. 

Those  moonstone  wings  are  then  gent!) 
folded  into  the  blue  or  red  chrysalis  forms 

of  long,  tubular  sacs,  which  are  tied  with  a 

piece  ot  Dacron  string.  Each  is  three  feet 

long.  Dormant,  neat  as  COCOOns,  the\ 
hang  on   hooks  all   around   the   walls  oi 

Dominique's  bone  shop.  When  the  da)  is 

tlone,  they  are  taken  down  and  packed  m 
cartons  and  shipped  around  the  world  to 
expectant  owners. 

rr  i "\  'un  '  hrst  started  flying,  I  met  a 

ill  man  on  the  field  who  must  have 

L\y  had  fifteen  Spin  Oft  and  Ha 

waiians.  1  --aid,  ironically,  "Got  enough 

kites?"  And  he  looked  at  me  deadpan  and 

said,  "You  can  nevei  have  enough  kites  " 
1  le  was  right.  Eat  h  time  I  meet  a  new  one, 
it  is  like  meeting  a  new  ell  I  want  him  to 
be  m)  friend. 

I  t  u     St  iced    enters    laughing       I  OI 

rection  roaring  with  laughter,  blue  cms 
glinting,  red  hail  flying  And  dun  the 
roaring  laughtei  does  not  stop,  somehow, 
and  he  is  pulling  stunts,  tumbling  on  the 
carpet,  playing  pranks,  and  generally 
amazing  everyone  with  his  humoi  and 
ability  and  his,  well,  lack  "t  personal  diu 
nit)  I  -in  is  one  of  the  three  members  oi 
the    lop  "t  the  Line  Right  Squadron, 

I  abor's  Stunt  flying  team,  whk  h  happens 

to  be  ranked  number  one  in  the  nation,  a 
position  it  has  held  for  tout  seats  running. 
I  his    is    ,i    serioUS,    million  dollar    growth 

business  t"i  Tabor,  and  the  team  takes 
competition  quite  seriously.  When  the 
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It's  all  in  the  wrist:  Ron  Reich,  Don  Tabor,  and  Eric  Streed,  of  the  Top  of  the  Line  Flight  Squadron. 


team  is  ready  to  fly,  Eric  becomes  perhaps 
the  most  serious  of  the  serious  fliers. 

"We  all  want  to  win,"  he  explained. 
"We  are  adamant  about  it.  As  a  result,  we 
do  not  compromise  on  practice  time. 
Every  practice  is  centered  around 
winning.  And  we  put  aside  ego,  personal 
desires,  to  get  to  that  point.  We  push  one 
another  and  help  one  another  to  get  what 
we  want.  In  this  past  competition  in 
Hawaii,  I  was  all  but  shaking  when  the 
scores  were  posted.  I'm  saying  we  really 
care.  And  there  is  a  difference  between 
wanting  to  win  and  knowing  how  to  win." 
They  practice  four  hours  at  a  stretch  and 
spend  as  much  time  as  possible  judging 
other  contests  so  that  they  can  "think  like 
the  judges."  In  Hawaii,  the  team  took  five 
of  the  six  first-place  trophies. 

Ron  Reich  smiles  when  I  ask  him  if  he 
would  like  to  go  flying — I  mean  flying  in 
an  airplane  like,  perhaps,  a  high-perfor- 
mance fighter  plane,  rolling  upside  down 
sixty  feet  off  the  deck  at  half  the  speed  of 
sound.  "Naw,"  he  grins  shyly.  "I  don't  get 
my  feet  off  the  ground" — echoing  the  sen- 
timents of  the  two  other  team  members. 
Yet  he  is  considered  one  of  the  best  fliers  in 
the  country.  He  has  won  top  honors  in  the 
biggest  stunt-kite  competitions  for  the  last 
two  years  running.  In  many  of  the  events, 
he  has  outstripped  the  second-best  by 
orders  of  magnitude.  Still,  he  does  not  like 
to  leave  tl  ',        '  -s  own  body.  He 

would   rati 
ground  in  tl. 
tyl  kite  with  a 
cruising  speed 
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eave  the 
rerodac- 
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Ron  and  his  wif<  I 


Mission  Bay  one  day  when  they  saw  Don 
Tabor  flying.  They  sat  down  to  watch,  and 
within  a  short  time  Ron  said  to  his  wife,  "I 
have  to  do  that. "  But  he  was  too  shy  to  go 
over  and  ask  questions.  "It  took  me  two  or 
three  weeks  to  find  them  again.  Then  Don 
took  me  down  and  showed  me  how  to  fly, 
and  he  wondered  if  I  hadn't  done  this 
before."  That  was  in  June  1985.  By  Sep- 
tember Don  had  asked  Ron  to  join  the 
team  and  fly  with  Top  of  the  Line  for  the 
national  competitions.  Ron  did  not  want 
to  pay  the  $  1 00  fee  for  entering  the  compe- 
titions, so  instead  he  choreographed  the 
team's  routines.  With  his  background  in 
roller-skating  and  gymnastics,  that 
seemed  natural.  What  Don  and  the  other 
Top  of  the  Line  team  members  did  not 
know  was  that  Ron's  flying  skills  came  eas- 
ily, too.  For  years  he  had  been  handling  a 
project  that  required  him  to  guide  remote 
underwater  vehicles  using  a  TV  monitor,  a 
couple  of  joysticks,  and  sometimes  even 
foot  pedals.  He  had  the  hand-eye  thing 
down,  and  you  could  not  fool  him  about 
depth  perception  either.  Flying  the  Ha- 
waiian on  a  set  of  1 50-foot  lines  was  as  nat- 
ural as  walking.  He  had  been  doing  the 
same  sort  of  thing  underwater  while  wear- 
ing scuba  gear. 
•  n  those  first,  chaotic  days  of  scrambling 

I  among  stunt-kite  manufacturers,  Ron 
was  asked  to  fly  with  another  team, 
Skynasaur.  It  seemed  like  a  good  idea 
at  the  time.  Then  one  day  at  the  Venice 
Beach  tournament,  he  got  out  his  Ha- 
waiian again  and  went  over  to  fly  with 
Eric,  just  for  fun.  It  was  one  of  those 
moments.  Eric  got  serious  about  flying. 
That  day  at  Venice  Beach,  Tabor  was 


watching  Ron  and  Eric  as  one  kite  fol- 
lowed another,  and  a  rhythm  developed;  a 
tune  came  alive.  As  the  lines  stretched, 
the  kites  began  to  sing  and  the  crystal  fab- 
ric popped  and  rattled  with  a  sound  like 
tambourines.  Magic  roared  out  of  the  vor- 
tex like  the  demon  wind  itself,  flung  out  of 
a  long,  dark  cavern.  When  Ron  and  Eric 
were  done  they  turned  around,  and  two 
hundred  people  were  applauding. 

Ron  sat  down  with  Tabor,  and  they  had 
a  typical,  aviator  kind  of  exchange.  "You 
looked  pretty  good  there,"  Tabor  said,  or 
words  to  that  effect.  Ron  allowed  as  how  it 
was  awful  fun.  "I  was  beaming  inside," 
Ron  told  me  later,  "but  I  couldn't  let  it 
show  when  Don  asked  me  to  join  the  Top 
of  the  Line  team  again."  Typical  aviator. 

I  know  the  feeling  of  moments  like  that, 
though,  because  now  I  have  been  there.  I 
had  the  thrill  of  flying  with  Eric  and  Ron 
and  Don,  all  four  of  us  together  at  once,  as 
a  team,  and  it  is  like  dancing  in  the  sky. 
My  eyes — my  soul — travel  up  with  the  kite 
and  I  can  see  down  on  myself.  I  and  my 
world  look  so  small  that  my  petty  concerns 
cannot  possibly  matter  now.  As  I  become 
the  kite,  I  become  god,  demon,  angel,  by 
turns.  In  the  team  flying,  all  that  is  ampli- 
fied a  hundredfold.  We  are  up  together  liv- 
ing the  dream  to  fly  like  the  birds.  A  flock 
of  birds  closes  with  another  and  the  two 
mesh  somehow,  magically,  without  collid- 
ing. So  do  we,  and  it  is  so  breathtaking 
that  we  stop  in  amazement  and  have  to 
think  for  a  moment:  Who  are  we?  What 
are  we.'  We  scarcely  believe  ourselves.  □ 

Laurence  ( iorvydes,  a  novelist  and  editor ,  flies 
jets  as  well  as  kites 
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PROFESSOR 

TO  THE  STARS 

WHY  RICHARD  BROWN'S  MOVE  CLASS  AT  THE  NEW  SCHOOL  KEEPS  PACKING  THEM  IN 


Buttered  or  plain?  Professor  Brown  (facing  page)  is  more  afraid  that 

students  will  be  bored  than  that  they  might  not  learn  anything.  Below, 

his  class  views  Bert  Rigby,  You're  a  Fool,  starring  Robert  Lindsay  (on  screen). 

Course  requirements:  Read  no  reviews,  and  stay  seated  for  the  credits. 


"Yours  isn't  the  kind  of  magazine  that  does 
hatchet  jobs  on  people  and  leaves  the  vic- 
tim bleeding  on  the  floor,  is  it?"  asked 
Richard  Brown  over  the  phone.  No,  no,  I 
told  him,  biting  my  tongue.  (Is  he  extend- 
ing an  invitation?)  "I  was  only  kidding," 
he  said.  "I  love  the  magazine.  It's  like  tak- 
ing a  little  trip  each  month.  Last  year  I  sent 
gift  subscriptions  to  Richard  Dreyfuss, 
Cliff  Robertson,  David  Brown — some  of 
my  favorite  people  in  the  industry." 

Richard  Brown,  forty-five,  actually 
talks  like  that.  He  uses  phrases  like  "the 
industry"  to  mean  Hollywood  and  "doing 
good  business"  to  describe  a  hit  film.  He  is 
fond  of  superlatives,  and  he  can  drop  more 
Hollywood  names  in  a  half  hour  than  "En- 
tertainment Tonight." 

Richard  Brown's  long-running  course 
"Filmmakers  on  Filmmaking"  at  the  New 
School,  in  Greenwich  Village,  does  better 
business  than  any  other  "adult  education" 
class  in  New  York.  The  term  "education" 
in  this  context  must  be  taken  loosely. 
Brown's  course  is  pure  show  biz.  There  are 
no  prerequisites,  no  papers,  no  tests,  and 
no  finals.  There  is  no  pretense  of  profundi- 
ty or  even  self-improvement.  Brown's  un- 
official title  is  "Professor  to  the  Stars." 
Like  any  of  the  actors  he  interviews,  and 
unlike  a  tenured  professor,  he  has  to  pack 
them  in.  Adult  education  works  by  ruth- 
less principles:  if  they  don't  sign  up  for  your 
course,  it  will  be  canceled.  His  greatest 
fear  is  not  that  the  students  will  not  learn 
anything  but  that  they  might  be  bored. 

Brown  loves  movies,  and  he  loves  to 
entertain.  His  box-office  figures  testify  to 
how  good  he  is  at  what  he  does.  Since  1 974 
he  has  sold  out  his  course  nearly  every 
semester.  This  year  1,100  people  paid 
$275  each  to  attend  the  two  classes  he 
teaches  from  February  to  May  and  October 
to  December.  People  have  been  known  to 
line  up  for  hours  to  claim  a  good  seat. 

In  return  Brown  gives  them  at  least 
twelve  advance  screenings  of  upcoming 
feature  films,  along  with  ten  evenings 
when  they  "go  to  class,"  where  he  inter- 
views famous  actors,  directors,  and  screen- 
writers onstage.  Between  semesters,  he  al- 
so offers  four-  and  six-week  minicourses. 

Brown's  stock  in  trade  is  evenings  of 
entertainment  and  inside  dope  on  soon- 
to-be  hits.  Per  throw,  it  costs  less  money 
and  delivers  more  fun  than  the  typical 
Broadway  show.  Brown's  lineup  over  the 
years  has  included  most  of  the  biggest  stars 
in   American   film:    Hoffman,    Newman, 

BY  RICHARD  B.  WOODWARD 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  ELAINE  ELLMAN 
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Streep,  Spielberg,  Coppola,  Cher,  Du- 
vall,  Hackman,  Bacall,  and  even  the  re- 
clusive De  Niro.  His  students  are  noto- 
riously loyal.  One  flies  in  from  upstate 
New  York;  others  drive  from  Pennsylva- 
nia. Film  distributors  cooperate  with 
Brown  because  they  know  the  demograph- 
ics of  the  class — wealthy  retired  couples, 
single  New  York  yuppies,  and  women  from 
the  suburbs — and  hope  the  advance  expo- 
sure will  generate  good  word  of  mouth. 

Brown  invites  me  to  visit  a  class  where 
Shirley  MacLaine  and  John  Schlesinger 
will  discuss  their  latest  film,  Madame  Sou- 
satzka.  The  auditorium,  which  Brown  en- 


Beyond  Body  Heat:  Kathleen  Turner. 

couraged  Robin  Williams  to  use  as  the 
backdrop  for  the  memorial  service  in  The 
World  according  to  Garp,  is  packed.  Friends 
gossip  with  friends.  It  feels  like  a  school 
assembly  for  middle-aged  teenagers. 

Seated  in  my  row  is  Bella  Abzug,  the 
flamboyant  former  congresswoman  and  a 
longtime  friend  of  MacLaine's.  "I'm  not  a 
member  of  the  class,"  she  tells  interested 
people  who  spot  her  as  the  evening's  first 
celebrity.  "I'm  just  a  regular  rowdy."  Ab- 
zug is  as  curious  about  them  as  they  are 
about  her.  "Why  do  you  people  come 
here?  Jusr  to  listen  to  somebody  talk  for  an 
hour?"  They  laugh.  She  is  chomping  hard 
on  her  gum,  acting  like  a  wiseass  Joan 
Blondell.  "We  like  to  talk  about  movies," 
one  woman  says  meekly.  "It's  a  great  class 
because  you  never  have  ti  >  graduate,"  say 


her  friend.  "We  like  it  when  the  stars  come 
to  class,"  she  adds.  "They  don't  dissect  the 
film  too  much." 

Abzug  is  still  talking  loudly  when  Brown 
appears  onstage,  whipping  the  cord  to  his 
little  hand  mike  around  the  stage.  "How's 
everybody  tonight?"  he  yells.  Pacing  up 
and  down,  calming  his  unruly  hair,  he 
talks  some  business.  "I'm  glad  to  see  that 
after  I  outlined  all  the  hard  work  you  would 
have  to  do,  the  class  has  thinned  out,"  he 
tells  them.  "We're  left  with  the  hard-core 
film  aficionados;  the  dilettantes  are  gone." 
This  is  one  of  his  running  jokes. 

He  then  offers  a  brief  analysis  of  Ma- 
dame Sousatzka,  which  the  class  has  seen 
fhe  previous  weekend.  Brown  works  hard 
on  his  introductions.  Setting  up  a  ninety- 
minute  interview  is  no  piece  of  cake. 
Brown  has  taken  the  day  before  class  to 
read  everything  he  can  find  about  his 
guest.  He  likes  to  tease  the  crowd  with 
hints  about  who  might  show  up.  He  usual- 
ly is  careful  to  avoid  revealing  his  guests' 
names,  but  today  everyone  knows  that  the 
film's  only  star  is  MacLaine.  Sometimes 
guests  hide  in  the  back  of  the  auditorium, 
or  they  drop  down  from  the  greenroom. 
The  class  is  really  more  like  a  stage  show, 
with  its  own  pace  and  choreography. 
Brown  lacks  only  a  "band  theme." 

Brown  tells  us  a  story  about  starting  his 
class,  in  1969  at  New  York  University,  and 
scoring  his  first  success  when  he  persuaded 
Mel  Brooks,  then  his  Greenwich  Village 
neighbor,  to  be  a  guest.  "And  I  thought" 
— he  walks  back  and  forth,  talking  nostal- 
gically into  his  mike — "if  I  could  get  him, 
maybe  I  could  get  a  movie  star."  So  he 
asked  Shirley  MacLaine,  who,  to  his 
amazement  and  delight,  accepted.  "I  sat 
there  falling  in  love  with  her.  I  had  never 
been  so  riveted  by  anyone."  He  continues 
to  pace,  reciting  her  credits  and  awards, 
the  dancing,  singing,  acting,  and  then  he 
stops  dramatically.  "Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, I  am  pleased  to  say  that  your  guest 
this  evening  is  Miss  Shirley  MacLaine." 

MacLaine  appears  from  behind  the  cur- 
tain (sometimes  they  run  down  the  aisles, 
as  if  it  were  a  game  show)  and  is  miked. 
After  she  trades  compliments  with  Brown 
for  several  minutes,  the  two  sit  down  and 
begin  to  talk  seriously.  He  keys  the  ques- 
tions to  the  choices  every  actor  must 
make — how  to  play  a  character,  a  scene; 
how  to  look  to  the  camera.  "Lighting  can 
ravage  a  woman's  face,"  she  says  in  refer- 
ence to  the  age  of  her  character,  a  sad, 
imperious  piano  teacher.  She  discusses  the 
sequence  of  shots:  they  did  close-ups  first. 
"1  wanted  to  give  as  many  potential  reac- 


Guess  who's  coming  to  class!  Brown  never 
tells  ahead  of  time,  so  the  arrival  is  always 
dramatic,  no  matter  how  guests  stage 
their  entrances.  Some  stroll  on  from  the  green- 
room; some  sprint  down  the  aisles  like 
contestants  on  a  game  show.  Here  come  Carl 
Reiner  (left),  the  director  of  Bert  Rigby, 
You're  a  Fool,  and  Robert  Lindsay,  the  star. 

tions  as  I  could  for  John  Schlesinger  to 
work  with  when  he  edited."  She  is  bright, 
funny,  happy  to  be  onstage. 

After  half  an  hour  Schlesinger  joins 
them  from  the  back  of  the  hall.  Brown  tries 
neatly  to  play  them  off  each  other:  "What 
did  you  two  disagree  about?"  he  asks.  Dis- 
appointment: not  much.  Then  Brown 
brings  up  the  issue  of  financing.  It  turns 
out  that  MacLaine  has  worked  far  below 
accustomed  scale  in  order  to  do  a  small, 
serious  film  outside  Hollywood.  MacLaine 
dishes  some  dirt  about  Debra  Winger,  with 
whom  she  enjoyed  a  celebrated  feud  on  the 
set  of  Terms  of  Endearment.  People  sit  up  in 
their  seats;  this  is  what  they  want  to  hear. 
But  to  their  apparent  disappointment 
Schlesinger  promptly  brings  back  a  civil- 
ized tone  to  the  discussion. 

He  talks  about  his  critical  failures — 
/  lonky  Tonk  Freeway  ( 1 98 1 );  The  Believers 
(1987) — despite  the  successes  of  Midnight 
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Cowboy  and  Marathon  Man.  It  is  touching 
to  hear  and  think  about  his  bombs.  The 
new  movie,  he  says,  mirrors  his  own  life. 
He  was  once  an  aspiring  concert  pianist. 
Music  continues  to  play  a  major  role  in  his 
life.  He  will  soon  be  off,  he  says,  to  direct 
an  opera  in  Salzburg. 

The  conversation  is  warm  and  friendly, 
like  that  on  a  superior  talk  show,  and  then 


Shirley  Madeline,  B^  real"  sta 


Brown  opens  up  the  discussion  to  the 
floor.  Abzug  stands  up.  "I  want  to  do  a  lit- 
tle transchanneling,"  she  says,  a  snide  ref- 
erence toMacLaine's  well-publicized  mys- 
tical philosophy.  The  stage  is  quk 
Ahzug  takes  command.  She  ^r.irr-  to  tell 
everyone  about  Crying  out  to  play  herself  in 
the  TV  movie  based  on  MacLainc's  book 
Out  cm  a  Limb.  She  tested  well;  everyone 
>aid  so — even  MacLaine,  who  agrees. 
"Bella,  you  were  tooreal;  that  was  the  main 
problem,  we  finally  decided,"  s.ivs  Mac- 
Laine, who  has  been  upstaged  "It's  diffi- 
cult to  explain  to  your  friends  rhar  you 
were  too  real  to  play  yourseU  m  a  m>'\  le." 

Ahzug  retorts.  The  audience  loves  it, 
Brown  tries  to  intervene,  Schlesinger  sits 
with  hands  folded,  and  MacLaine  keeps 
trying  to  explain  herself  above  the  din. 
Jabbing  her  finger  at  the  stage,  Abzug 

shouts,  "I  stil/sav  if  would  have  been  a  bet 

ter  movie  with  me  in  if    She  sits  down  with 

a  crash,  followed  b\  a  crash  of* applause. 

After  class  Brown  is  glowing  thai  I  have 

visited  on  a  "special  night";  he  says  this 

•  ever)  cl  n  it  .i  rowdy 

ipst  iged  the  star,  no  one  could  <.  laim 

i . 

rtea  hing 
several  other 


An  erratic  student,  In 

credits  to  graduate  with  • 

attending  five  colleges.  At  lunch  hi 

bribed  his  "ridicul. 

He   always  liked    "being   the  \oungest 

member  in  clai 

The  colleges,   in  order  of  attendance, 
were  Bard,   where  L 

Bhthe  Danner'sand  hated  the  "r. 

itmosphere;  Hunter  (*'I  was  a  night 
student.  1  liked  being  in  a  cla-s  where  the 
students  worked,  paid  the  rent,  dealt  with 
the  Liriet  of  lite,  and  then  showed  up  at  tUf 
o'clock  to  leant  sornething**);  City  College 
(tor  a  semester);  Columbia  (another  se- 
mester), and  New  York  University,  where 
he  discovered  him. 

While  attending  colleges,   Brown 

worked    in   his   father's   paint    store    in 
Queens  and  began  as  a  junior  executive  in 


No  upstoging  the  guest.  Billy  Crystal. 

advertising,  which  he  abandoned  t"  tr\ 

professional  photography.  "I  left  advertis 

ing  because  I  finally  decided  that  the  pur 

is  always  to  serve  the  client.  I'm  not 
i  (aiming  tin  attist  inside 

waiting  for  expression.  I  lute  wasn't  Pho- 

■phv   pretended  to  be  mote  aesthetic 
and  ended  up  being  lust  as  commercial 

It  was  then  that  In  ip  al  NY1    . 

where  he  stx>n  became  a  pn  Haig 

Manoogian,  who  also  taught  Martin  S 

I  to  whi  ! 
dedk  afed)    Brown,  who  had  no.tr  la 
;v  or  ambition,  found  a  focus.  I  It 

•t  the  Young  Turks    "Mart)  and  I 

ne  who  went  rhere — we  all  want- 
ed to  go  to  Hollywood  and  knock  them  on 
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February  19,  1989:  Carl  Reiner  and  Robert 

Lindsay  after  the  class  on  Bert  Rig  by. 

Brown's  sessions  offer  a  good  opportunity  for 

starting  up  favorable  word  of  mouth. 

their  ass."  But  in  1967  Brown  suffered  a 
cerebral  hemorrhage  that  required  a  crani- 
otomy and  months  of  rehabilitation.  He 
was  only  twenty-four. 

"I  came  out  oi  the  hospital  a  different 
person,"  he  says.  "1  became  a  much  nicer 
guy."  Humbled  by  the  thought  that  he  had 
come  close  to  dying,  he  losr  a  certain  killer 
instinct  he  thought  was  necessary  tor  a  him 
director.  "1  h  ve  a  bomb  in  m\  head,"  he 
oking  I  ind  amused  that  he 

sounds  lil  '.  thriller. 

He  went  bacl  rory  of  him, 

developi  ind  other 


film  courses  at  NYU,  where  his  students 
included  Oliver  Stone,  Susan  Seidelman, 
and  Bilk  Crystal.  In  Ht^  he  began  an 
adult-education  program  there.  Fourteen 
students  enrolled.  Slowly,  he  was  learning 
how  to  be  a  teacher  by  "being  an  entertain- 
er." After  Mel  Brooks  and  Shirley  Mac- 
Lame,  he  secured  as  a  guest  Robert  Red- 
tord,  who  had  just  become  a  major  star 
with  Butch  Cassidy  and  the  Sundance  Kid.  In 
1974  Brown  mined  to  the  New  School, 
after  NYU  balked  at  covering  such  ex- 
penses as  limousine  service  tor  his  stars. 
"The\  didn't  understand  the  concept," 
says  Brown.  This  spring  they  have  invited 
him  back  to  teach  a  course  called  "The 
Creative  Edge,"  with  the  guests  Rudolf 
Nureyev,  Arthur  Miller,  Stephen  Sond- 
he<m,  Helen  Hayes,  Philip  Johnson,  and 


Tom  Wolfe.  Brown  still  objects  to  the 
"sanctimonious  attitude"  of  academe.  En- 
tertainment is  still  the  name  of  his  game. 
(There  are  no  papers  or  exams  tor  "The 
Creative  Edge."  either.) 

Brown  will  not  disclose  what  he  earns. 
In  addition  to  a  "modest"  teaching  salary, 
he  receives  a  percentage  of  course  tuitions. 
In  return,  he  must  arrange  to  rent  the  films 
and  the  theaters,  to  which  members  can 
often  bring  guests,  and  he  pays  tor  adver- 
tising. He  still  picks  up  the  limo  tabs.  Tak- 
ing advantage  of  his  star  connections, 
American  Express  last  winter  worked  with 
Brown  to  arrange  a  "Fantasy  Weekend" 
package  in  New  York.  B\  ordering  the 
\  acation  on  the  Platinum  card,  the  thirty- 
six  guests  lunched  with  Robert  Duvall  and 
Christopher  Reeve,  toured  the  old  Kauf* 
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man  Astoria  Studios,  where  Woodv  Allen 
works,  and  attended  their  own  premi 
the  movie  Moonstruck — a  black-tie,  red- 
carpet  affair  complete  with  Cher,  Olympia 
Dukakis,   and  Norman  Jewison.   This 


A  perennial  favorite.  Paul  Newman. 

month  Brown  is  chartering  a  Cunard  ship 
for  a  seven-day  cruise  to  Cannes.  Limited 
to  titty  couples  (at  510.000  a  couple),  the 
trip  features  nightly  screenings  with  on- 
board Hollywood  directors.  Brown  has 
learned  to  package  himself  in  ways  that  are 
eerily  reminiscent  of  "step  deals"  in  the 
industry  and  not  much  of  school. 

Entertaining  as  a  Richard  Brown  class 
can  be,  it  rarely  exposes  students  to  any- 
thing harsh,  offbeat,  or  independent.  This 
fall  he  showed  no  documentaries,  no  ani- 
mated or  foreign -language  films,  nothing 
that  might  challenge  or  expand  attention 
spans.  He  often  talks  as  much  about  "box 
office"  and  the  sheer  logistics  of  filming  a 
big-budget  feature  as  he  does  about  struc- 
ture, editing,  or  the  syntax  or  pace 
film.  His  penchant  for  syrupy  nonsense 
like  /  969  and  Full  Moon  in  Blue  \X 'ater  ( tw.  i 
of  the  assigned  films  for  fall)  can  be  excru- 
ciating, no  matter  how  tunrv.  or  intelli- 
gent the  stars  he  interne 

Brown  relies  on  the  studios  in  d  theater 
owners  to  tell  him  what  will  he  moving 
through  the  pipeline.    He  defend-  his 
choices  on  the  grounds  that  he  m 
all  "entertain"  his  audtc:  'hat  the 

best  films  may  not  be  suitable 

-.  good  film  is  n>rr 
teaching  film,"  he  sa-. 
He  does  not  have  the  luxur 
film  classics,  preparir  g    I 
be  advancing  to  another 


ages  stat  worship. 

Brown  has  onh  two  rules  for  hi- 
dents:  ( 1)  thev  should  not  read,  watch,  or 
listen  to  review    I         movies  the. 
during  the  term;  and  (2)  thev  mu-r 
seated  during  the  closing  credit-*,  out  of 
for  the  filmmaker^.   Everyone  I 
spoke  torn  the  class  has  obeyed  the  second 
rule  and  broken  the  first.  N« i  i  me  c<  >ulJ  re- 
sist matching  personal  impres  _  unst 
those  of  Siskel  and  Ebcrt  or  Pauline  Kael. 
"I  don't  think  film  criticisn  film 
Brown.  "I  see  the  damage 
that  the  critic-  da  So  many  of  them  kill 
movies  prematurely.  It's  to  sad  that  many 
films  never  find  an  audience." 

Brown  is  full  of  empathy  for  pertorm- 
-he  is  a  performer  himself — but  the 
persona  he  most  relishes  is  that  of  the  wor- 
shipful questioner,  the  straight  man  who 
sets  oft  the  star  with  a  lavish  introduction. 
He  extols,  listens  well,  and  stays  awai 
his  audience.  He  seems  to  ask  lots  of  ques- 
tions about  a  star's  parents — the  older 
members  in  the  class  want  to  know. 

"Guests  can  use  the  cla  I  )rum  if 

they  want,"  says  Brown.  This  fall  he  lis- 
tened as  the  screenwriter-director  David 
Seltzer  trashed  Sally  Field  tor  her  role  in 
his  film  Punchline,  which,  because  ot  the 
way  the  film  deal  had  been  written,  was  as 
much  her  film  as  his.  Brown's  class  can  be  a 
time  for  revenge  or  sentiment.  Funny  him- 
self. Brown  is  careful  not  to  show  of) 
much.  "You  don't  want  to  trv  to  get  laughs 
in  front  of  Mel  Brooks,"  he  savs.  "He 
doesn't  like  it  and  it's  not  mv  place.  He  is 
the  guest."  NX'hen  Brown  began  to  ex- 
change viddishism.s  with  Billy  Crystal  one 
evening,  he  was  quietlv  reminded  that  he 
was  treading  on  Crystal's  turt. 

Often  he  pulls  revelatorv  material  from 
a  reluctant  guest.  I  watched  as  he  inter- 
viewed Karen  Allen  two  weeks  after  the 
Neu  York  Times  Magazine  and  many  other 
supposedly  hard-hitting  journals  of  opin- 
ion had  written  Bill  Murrav  a  big  valentine 
tor  his  movie  i.  for  which  he 

>6  milium  up  front.  NX'irh  some  «. 
from  Brown.  Allen,  who  is  Mun 
interest  in  the  film,  h  '.ilk 

mismanagement 
uippened  even.  d.t\  I  >n  die  -er.  ll 
-  it  had  been  no  fun. 
"I  don'r  rhink  rher 

-ed  in  the  film 

Rourif' 
vaitfngond 
t  thi  ■■    ■ 

■ 

.ich 


he  I 

1.  The  dire 

I  X.nner 

time  when  he  dragged  the  wrm 

their  beds  (thev 

some  influence  on  Mun 
The   deal   had   beer  red   thr 

Murrav.   who  had  hired  Donner- 
could  fire  him.  "When 
six  million  dollan  .id  Allen,  her 

.    ••  tweedy. 

It  gave  a  btiet  but  blinding  insi^-hr  into 
contemporary  Hollvwo»d — even  h- 
lookcd  stunned — and  it  ottered  guidance 
•    -     ritical  evali.  'he  picture.  The 

c-jointed.  uneven  time  of  the  movie 
now  had  a  context.  And  Murrav,  wh 
been  a  media  darling  :enlv 

did  not  seem  m>  chatmir 

Brown's  model  is  Ted  Koppel.  He  srud- 
.riflinc"  intentiv  even,  night.  It 
Brown  ha-  not  vet  learned  tsoppel-  subrlv 
respectful  but  skeptical  attrtudi 
everyone  he  interviews — it  he  reman 
in  thrall  to  "the  industrv" — that  mav  he 
entitelv   in   keeping   with  our  tanr 


r  h 

Er^  .Al 

flflp*  #385 1 

1   J                               B    ^m 

You  know  how  to  wtiistic,  don't  you?  Lauren  Bocall 

about  mo>  it--    "I'm  n.  '  puttll  It  in 

Kopi  it  K>rh 

me  problem 

id  ir 
■ 
ighr.  who  will  ■ 
-  informed    who  will 
.  in 

Richard  B.    \X"<*jduurJ  wrote  a  profile  of 
\arah  Vaughan  frrr  Connoisseur  m  March. 
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American  women  are  now  discovering 

Photographs  by  Maggi   Steber 
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DellaAalle 


By  Susan  Jacobs 


7 


-^"V     iego  Delia  \alle.  the  thirrv-rive- 
^A  ^k    year-old  head  of  a  tamilv-owned 
^A  ^^    Italian  sfu>e  empire  with  sights 
^A  ^A    on  the  American  market 
^A  ^B    man  whose  fashion  tan' 
B  ■     never  strav  too  tar  from  the  teet 
^A  W     that  bear  them.  "You  can't  put 
^^y       a  corset  on  a  toot  tosquee:e  it 
into  a  shoe,"  he  savs,  making 
it  clear  that  his  idea  ot  both 
fashion   and  buMne^   i- 
rooted  in  the  earlv  lessons  he  learned  as  the 
grandson  of  a  cobbler. 

Walking  through  the  glossy  Delia  Yalle 
store  in  Manhattan's  SoHo  section — the 
company's  sole  retail  store  on  this  side  ot 
the  Atlantic  Ocean — Diego  picks  up  a 
navv  satin  sandal  with  a  cleverly  designed 
ankle  strap,  which  a  woman  can  slip  into 
and  out  of  without  unbuckling.  "One  mil- 
limeter too  large  and  the  shoe  is  falling  oft. 
One  millimeter  too  nsht  and  it  hurts — oil 
the  time.  No  tailor  can  take  it  in  or  let  it 
out,  and  the  customer  is  stuck  with  a  shoe 
she  hides  in  the  back  of  her  ck  - 

The  Delia  Yalle  firm  was  carted  by  Die- 

-  go's  grandfather  in  the  1930s  and  expand' 
r    ed  bv  his  father,   Dorino,   into  a  major 

European  shoe--manufacturing  power  dur- 

I   ing  the  sixties.  Now  u  i>  moving  into  the 

5    L'nited   States.    Its  store   in   Manhattan 

both  a  retail  showcase  and  a 

;  wholesale  business  headquarters  tor  buyers 

!    from  some  250  American  specialty  stores 

that  cany  the  Delia  Valk  line. 

But  Delia  Valk  has  begun  its  marketing 

1  push  at  a  troubled,  n->k\  penod  for  both  the 

-  American  economy  and  the  entire  fashion 
|    industry.   The  decline  of  the  dollar  and 

sharply  rising  prices  for  imports  ha\ 
•  Milted  in  a  tightening  of  purse  strings  on 
j  the  part  of  even  the  most  affluent,  fashion- 
I  conscious  American  women.  Further- 
more, many  fashion-industry  spokesmen 
-:  have  recently  acknowledged  that  more 
women  ,ue  resisting  sales  pitches  tor  end' 
i   less  style  chang 

Diego  views  this  situation  as  an  oppor- 
.    .'her  than  .1  disadvantage.  H> 
lus  combination  of  comfortable  practicali- 
fashion— the  firm  manufac- 
tures not  only  his  designs  but  those  by  the 

ne,  Gian- 
>  Ferre\  R  gli,  and  (.  hristian 


•a  niche 
in  the  competitive  marl 

"American  women  won't  endure  pain 
— at  least  not  for  long,"  he  vi\>  in  his  pre- 
cise, somewhat  scholarly  mannet.  "Wom- 
en in  Pan^  ot  Milan  wouldn't 
Americans  say,  K-  caught  dead  in  tenni> 
shoes  on  the  city  sa  eh%they 

are  not  verv  flatten: 

"It  you  look  undet  the  table  at  air: 
anv  dinnet  party,  most  women  will  have 
kicked  off  their  >hi>e>.  A  shoe  that  . 
feminine  and  sew  but  that  a  woman 
doesn't  have  to  discard  after  an  hour — 
that's  the  real  challenge.  A  beautiful  shoe 
that  hurt>  versus  a  beautiful  shoe  that's 
comfortable:  there's  no  competition." 

That   kind  of  statement   I  :itl\ 

me  a  cliche  in  the  fashion  world.  "De- 
signers and  theit  salespeople  COSM  in  here, 
dronint!  on  about  the  importance  of  Com- 
fort, blah,  blah,  to  the  active  working 
woman.  ne^  buvef  tor  a 

re  in  the  Midwest  that  began 
stocking  the  Delia  Yalle  line  last  year, 
"and  then  they  whip  out  shoes  with  toes  10 
pointv  that  the\    Kn>k  like  vine  torture 

Opposite:  Stepping  up  the  U.S.  success  (odder 
— a  smart  Lacroii  mustard  linen  with  brood  T-strop. 
Below:  A  hint  of  fun  in  the  eyelet  decoration 
enlivens  this  red  calf  sandal  by  Ferre. 
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Looking  good  is  only  half  the  story 
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instrument  from  the  Inquisition.  The  [Vi- 
la Valles  are  different  because  the  actual 

product  siipporr>  the  commitment  to  ru. 
I'm  increasing  mv  order  tor  rhis  year  be- 
cause customer  after  customer  m\>.  'The 
shoes  look  too  good  to  feel  this  good.' 

As  with  many  major  Italian  designers 
(including  Ferragamo,  Fendi,  and  Mis- 
soni),  the  Delia  Valle  family's  tradition  o\ 
craftsmanship  preceded  its  entry  into  the 
world  of  high  fashion.  Located  in  the 
Marches,  a  region  along  the  Adriatic  that 
is  Italy's  major  shoe-manufacturing  cen- 
ter, the  nine  Delia  Valle  factories  produce 
all  of  the  fifty-plus  components  that  go 
into  a  shoe — from  the  sturdy  material  that 
shapes  the  toe  to  the  taps  on  the  bottom  of 
the  heels.  Diego's  father  expanded  the 
relatively  small  firm  into  a  major  shoe 
industry  during  the  fifties  and  sixties,  hut 
Delia  Valle's  entry  into  the  high-fashion 
market  did  not  take  place  until  Diego 
began  designing,  in  the  mid-1970s. 

Diego's  own  designs,  which  were  avail- 
able in  only  a  handful  of  American  stores 
before  1987,  led  the  transition  to  a  more 
fashion-oriented  image  in  the  seventies. 
In  the  early  eighties  Delia  Valle  began 
manufacturing  shoes  for  designers  like  La- 
croix,  Beene,  and  Ferre.  Though  these 
designer  shoes  account  for  only  about  1 0  to 
15  percent  of  the  company's  $50  million' 
a-year  business,  they  play  an  important 
role  in  its  image. 

-^pf~    n  addition,  Delia  Valle  also  man- 
^A    ufactures  the  more  moderately 
M     priced   ($100  to  $200  a  pair) 
^A     Beene  Bag  and  1  )odi  Koss  lines, 
^B     geared  toward  younger  custom  - 
^A     ers.   However,  the  turn's  fast 
^A     est-growing  component   is  its 
^~   line  of  J.   P.  Tod's  sporting 
•     ,      shoes,  which  feature  rubber- 
SUCtion  soles  suited  tO  grip 
\         ping  the  deck  ot  ,i  boat  01  a 
muddy  country  lane.  Although  they  sell 
for  only   $150   to  $200,    the   shoes    h.i\e 
become   international   status  symbols   fol 
both  women  and  men. 

There  seems  to  be  a  gentlemen's  agree 
ment  among  rivals  in  the  fashion  business 
never  to  sav  anything     bad  or  good 
about  oneanothei  in  public .  Yet  privately, 
several  shoe-industry  executives  used  the 
word  "miraculous"  to  describe  the  Delia 
Valle  family's  ability  to  get  along  with  dii 
terent     and  competitive     designers. 

"I  he  list  of  people  who  (  an't  be  trusted  in 

this  business  is  very  long,"  s.us  a  market 
■tin  i.il  foi  a  hem  h  i  ompany.  "  I  he 

!  Vila  Valles     and  I'm  going  l\u  k  to  I  He 

father    have  nevet  been  on  thai  list. 

1  nt  that  reputation  for  integrity, 

s  no  wa\    absolutely  none— that 


Opposite:  Each  designer  creates  shoes  to  comple- 
ment his  clothing.  Here  a  Beene  sling  back  and 
sculptured  pump  flank  a  Lacroix  suede  T-strop  with 
chiffon  ankle  tie.  Above:  Diego  and  Andrea  Delia 
Valle  ad  as  translators  of  designers'  ideas. 

competing  designers  like  Lacrobt  and  Fern! 
would  use  die  same  manufacturer.  They'd 

be  scared  to  death  ot  spying." 

To  minimize  the  possibility  of  am  inad- 
vertent   leaks,    each  designer's  shoes  are 

assembled  in  a  separate  Delia  Valle  fa< 

tory.   Diego  notes  that  the  system  makes 

good  sense  from  a  technical  standpoint, 
because  each  designer  has  his  own  lasts 

the  basic  frames,  conforming  tO  the  shape 

ot  the  foot,  on  which  the  upper  pan  of  the 
shoe  is  mounted. 

"The  technical  expertise  built  up  b\  iu\ 
father  and  grandtathet  is  the  heart  of  our 
business,"  he  sa\s,  "and  the  loss  ,.t  this 
kind  ol  expertise  was  a  majOl  fa<  tot  in  the 
decline  ot  the  American  shoe  induStT) 
Some  ot  OUt  best  people  ha\  c  been  u  ith  us 
tor  more  than  foit\  years,  and  ue  have  to 

think  \et\  carefully  about  how  to  keep 
them  and  theii  <  hildren,  be<  ause  these  are 

skills  passed  on  from  fathei  to  Jon 

"People  work  tot  respe<  taswellasmon 

e\  I  he  WOISt  thing  that  c  .in  happen  is  it 
Workers    don't    speak    up    when    tlu\ 

something  wrong.  Is  one  ot  the  beautiful 
designs  not  working  out  at  tin-  practical 
level  i*  Is  the  material  puckering;  is  the  lin 
ing  too  thick?  I  want  someone  who  tells  me 

the  absolute  troth.  And  he  is  valued  pre 
v  isel\  because  he  does  tell  the  truth  " 

Diego's  face  lights  up.  and  he  switches 
rapidly  ba<  k  and  forth  between  Italian  and 

I  nglish,  when  he  talks  about  the  rau 
materials  ot  his  business,  "heather  isn't 
something  inert  like  a  chunk  of  plastic," 
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he  notes.  "It's  a  live  material,  and  its  qual- 
ity is  affected  by  everything  that  happened 
during  the  animal's  life — was  it  well  fed  or 
hungry,  young  or  old?  All  of  this  is  directly 
related  to — no,  it  really  determines — the 
durability  and  comfort  of  shoes.   Each 
piece  of  leather  must  be  inspected  by 
hand.  I  know  workers  who  could  be  blind- 
folded and  tell  you  everything  about  a 
piece  of  leather  just  by  running  their  fin- 
gertips over  it." 
^ -^tf^  hroughout  the  recent  expansion, 
W  ^A  ^  the  Delia  Valle  family  has  kept 
I    ^A   A  every  aspect  of  management  in 
\    ^A       the  family.  Diego's  sister,  Gisel- 
^B        la,  supervises  production  in  Ita- 
^ft        ly.  His  wife,  Annamaria,  pro- 
^B        vides  the  all-important  liaison 
^A       with  couture  designers,   and 
his   twenty-four-year-old 
brother,    Andrea,    is   in 
charge  of  the  SoHo  store. 
In  spite  of  their  desire  to  capture  a  much 
larger  share  of  the  American  market — the 
company  sold  about  $5  million  worth  of 
shoes  here  in   1988 — both  brothers  are 
cautious  about  their  plans  for  the  future. 
Diego  intends  to  open  only  one  other  store 
(probably  on  the  West  Coast)  this  year 
and  increase  volume  in  the  specialty  stores 
that  carry  his  lines.  "Lots  of  fashion  com- 
panies defeat  themselves  by  expanding  too 
fast,"  he  notes.  "They  lower  the  quality  of 
the  product  that  got  them  where  they  were 
in  the  first  place,  and  they  abandon  the 
close  personal  supervision  that's  the  only 
assurance  of  consistency." 

The  prestige  of  Italian  shoes  is  high  in 

Opposite:  Eek;  don't  step  on  her  ivory  suede  shoes, 
by  Geoffrey  Beene.  Below:  Some  of  the  spring 
shoes,  like  this  Lacroix  gold  thong  with  multicol- 
ored gems,  are  almost  comically  sexy. 
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the  United  States — nearly  all  high-fash- 
ion shoes  sold  here  are  made  in  Italy — but 
it  is  still  no  small  task  to  achieve  brand- 
name  recognition.  The  one  exception  is 
Ferragamo,  whose  reputation  in  medium- 
size  as  well  as  large  cities  throughout  the 
country  has  been  built  primarily  on  con- 
servative styling  and  fit.  (Ferragamo  is  one 
of  the  few  companies  in  the  world  that 
manufacture  their  full  lines  in  a  narrow 
"A"  as  well  as  the  standard  "B"  width. ) 

When  asked  if  he  would  like  to  be  the 
next  Ferragamo,  Diego  replies,  "Well,  of 
course;  who  wouldn't?  But  you  don't  make 
your  place  by  imitating  a  competitor.  I  see 
my  customer  as  someone  who  wants  some- 
thing a  little  different —  a  sense  of  fun  — 
even  if  she  is  a  serious  businesswoman.  For 
us,  that  means  striking  a  balance  between 
originality  and  classicism.  I  am  thrilled 
when  I  see  a  woman  wearing  shoes  I 
designed  ten  years  ago,  because  it  means 
they  outlasted  a  lot  of  fashion  changes." 


A  Fine  Italian  Hand 

Why  have  the  prices  of  women's  shoes  shot  up?  For  one 
thing,  the  cost  of  unfinished  leather  has  more  than  dou- 
bled during  the  past  decade.  But  it  is  the  amount  of  hand- 
craftsmanship — from  the  shaping  of  the  basic  last  to  the 
final  positioning  of  the  designer's  label — that  separates 
shoes  that  cost  $250  to  $350  a  pair  (the  average  price  of  a 
Delia  Valle  shoe)  from  those  that  cost  around  $100. 

The  last,  a  wooden  or  plastic  frame  shaped  by  hand 
that  reproduces  both  the  outline  and  the  arch  of  a  foot,  is 
the  single  most  important  element  in  a  shoe.  It  deter- 
mines the  curve  of  the  arch  and  how  the  weight  is  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  foot — whether  a  shoe  will  be  per- 
ceived as  painful  or  comfortable,  whether  it  will  hold  up 
or  fall  apart  under  normal  use.  Each  design  requires  a 
completely  new  last. 

The  most  critical  step  in  the  making  of  a  shoe  is  the 
positioning  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  shoe — the  leather 
that  shapes  the  sides  and  front — on  the  basic  last.  The 
delicate  procedure,  performed  by  a  montatore  (literally,  a 
mounter),  requires  an  exact  balancing  between  the  last 
and  the  upper  portion  of  the  shoe.  "If  the  mounting  is  off 
by  a  fraction  of  a  centimeter,"  says  Andrea  Delia  Valle, 
"the  shoe  will  never  feel  right.  The  montatore  has  to  be 
able  to  feel  it  in  his  hands." 

Most  shoes  in  the  Delia  Valle  price  range  have  at  least 
fifty  different  components  that  must  be  finished  by  hand. 
Every  piece  of  leather  lining,  for  instance,  must  be 
trimmed  with  a  special  tazor  to  minimize  bulk  and  pre- 
vent irritation  to  the  foot. 

The  Delia  Valles  have  separate  factories  for  individu- 
al shoe  components  like  heels  and  soles,  and  other  facto- 
ries in  which  the  final  shoe  is  assembled.  Diego  says  that 
the  specialization  is  essential  to  the  maintaining  of  qual- 
ity control.  "By  the  time  heels  get  to  the  assembly  fac- 
tory," he  says,  "they've  been  looked  at  several  times  by 
people  who  know  everything  there  is  to  know  about 
them.  In  the  final  stages,  then,  we  can  concentrate  on 
.'  eing  that  the  assembly  is  done  right."  — S.j. 


DellaValle  may 


CONNOISSI  IK 


be  the  sole  man  all  the  designers  trusl 
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No  competition:  a  beautiful  shoe  that  is 


CONNOISSI  I  !\t 


-fe- 


lt i>  immediately  apparent  from  Dh 
designs  that  the  typical  Delia  Valle  cus- 
tomer h.i-  less*conservative  taste  than  the 
Ferragamo  customer.  Most  of  Diego's  J.i\- 
time  shoes  would  he  entirely  appropriate 
in  a  boardroom,  hut  there  is  always  an 
unusual  detail  that  separates  them  from 
more-staid  designs. 

One  basic  spring  pump,  tor  instance, 
has  a  conservative,  one-and-a-half- inch 
heel — the  height  some  orthopedists  sug- 
gest for  the  prevention  n\  lower-hack 
pain — and  a  vamp  just  high  enough  on  the 
front  to  preclude  any  revealing  "toe  cle  n  - 
age."  Classic  as  the  shoe  is  in  cut,  though, 
two  elements  distinguish  it.  The  jewel- 
toned  palette,  ranging  from  dull  gold 
through  apricot  and  deep  cinnamon,  adds 
a  lively  touch  of  femininity  to  business 
clothes,  and  a  gently  squared  n  >e  si  >mehow 
manages  to  produce  an  elfin  effect. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  a 
group  of  satin  evening  sandals  are  almost 
comically  sexy,  with  their  slip-in  ankle 
straps  and  sequined  buckles  across  the  top 
of  the  foot.  Yet  these  shoes  defy  .1  woman's 
well-founded  expectations  about  the  Twin 

These  shoes  are  mode  for  walkin'.  From  left: 
Lacroix  tomato  and  mustard  suede 
pumps,  Delia  Valle  green  and  yellow  kid  san- 
dals, Lacroix  burgundy  moccasin,  and  Delia 
Valle  tangerine  pump.  Below:  The 
most  popular  line,  J.  P.  Tod's  shoe  for  driving. 


also  comfortable 


caused  b\  sandalt  I 

fbrtable  .is  any  c  1 

Many  of  the  sandals  ha. 

inch  heels  rh.it  u  >meh<  >u 

olous.  Because  they  .ire  curved,  n* 

Diego's  heels  look  higher — .ind  K 
hie — than  they  really 
Delia  Valle-  other  designer  si 

just  as  Comfortable  .is  his  own  but  \ery  dif- 
ferent from  them — and  from  one  .moth- 
er— in  appearance.  "1  wouldn't  he  inter- 
ested in  working  with  .ins  designer  who 

didn't  have  definite  ideas  about  what  la- 
wanted,"  s,i\s  Delia  Valle.  Each  designer 
creates  to  complement  his  own  clothing 
collection,  and  Delia  Valle  brings  those 
ideas  10  technical  completion. 

ianfranco  Fene\  whose-  shoes 

have  been  manufactured  K  1  Vi- 
la Valle  smcc  1985,  describes 
the  collaboration  as  "precious" 

because  DiegO  knous'all  ,.f  the 

problems  connected  with  the 

production  and  utilization  of 

materials."  Translated  from 

fashion-ese,  that  means  thai 

he  steers  designers  a*  ay  f  r.  <m 

fashion  ideas  that  are  tOO 
esoteric  or  materials  that  are  to*'  fragile  to 
emerge  unscathed  and  at  a  "reasonable" 

price  from  the  manufacturing  proves- 

"Obviously  the  look  of  this  Lacroix  shoe 

and  its  price  aren't  for  everyone,*1  sa\s  Die- 
go, gesturing  toward  a  heavily  beaded, 

gold-embroidered,  $  ,  00  e\  ening  pump 
that  was  a  best-seller  last  winter.  "Nil 

1  .k  roix  designed  it  to  please  fits  kind 

of  customer      and  it  did.  In  relation 

to  the  designers,  we  really  serve 
something  of  the  same  function  as  a 
hterar\  translator. " 

It  at  ustoinet  standing  in  a 
store  surrounded  by  sIhk-s  that 

seem  like  uotks  ot  att  1  onjurcd 

out  ot  a  \  i\  ull\  colored,  sand 
through  flame  palette,   il   is 
easy  to  forget  the  painstaking 
K  1.  raited  origins  ol  tin  ^  n 
ative  display.  But  the  I  Vila 
Valles  nevei  foi 

"I  00k . "  s.i\ s  l )ic 
pi<  kmi:  up  a  sandal  and 

pointing    to    the    label 
"Do    yOU    know,    it    this 
label  is  |iist  .1  tiny  bit  too 

tat  forward,  you'll    >l 
ways  be  aware 
there     ami  you'll 

member  the  Delia  Valle  n  mie 

tot    the    Wrong    reasons.    It 

thing  that  has  tobe  done  <  xat  1  ;•■  ri 

Susan  Jacoby  is  the  author  of  V 
The  Evolution  of  Reven 
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Hollyu  vod's  hot  films  for  summer-  the 


.  .  -  itisnowposs  .  -:cp  inside  a  theater  in 
summer  and  enjO\  more  than  iu>:  I  . .  nditionmc. 
Until  recent  1\ ,  the  mo\  ieo  t$  reserved  tj    -. 

-  .  :  then  deadest  headed  product.  Summer 
was  the  time  tor  heebie  jeebies  and  stM  ships  and 

ged  somewhat  At  least  th.u  is  the 
hope,  c>  the  more  than  one  hundred  films  opening 
this  summer,  we  have  compiled,  sight  unseen,  a  list  ot 
ss  hie  winners   and  a  feu  los  - 
Hirst  off,  set  read\  :.      tibseol  sequel  ms.  Thi   . 

...  -.-quels  in  1°SS  is  thai  I 

-     .    .  rtheseqw  -    .  i  eadied  for  1989. 

Harrison  Fx  .    .  .    -     Steven  Sr*    .  g's  Indumd 
Janes  and  the  List  Qmsatic  »N    >  and 

- fi  jjjfifr*  .onnen.lt 


Spielberg  can  restrain  himselt  (torn  pluck  igG  men's 

•rom  his  chest  and  then  charbroiling  it,  a  la  hv 
.V  Tempi;  -  could  he  a 

\\  ingding.  lames  Bond,  in  the  guise  ot  Timorhx  Del- 
ton,  returns  for  his  sixteenth  tout  of  dut^    il  nense  la 
Kill.  It  features  Latin  American  drug  lords,  Dalron's 
impeccable  diction,  and.  as  villain,  \\  avne  Neu  I 
complete  w  ith  Vegas  •  .  -    .   .    tn  The  Return  of  the 
Mwshemn  musketeers    .      ledhvafclfth, 

C.  Thomas  Howell  Can  you  stand  it? 

Roman  numerals  p       omc  Qhosr- 

hustm  11.  tea: urine  Rill  Minx-..  bovd,S 

c-oumex  \\  ea\  er,  and  R  .  k  *•' .  ranis  banlins 
residi .- 1        .  '■'. useum  ot  Modern  An ;  Lcthd  W«av 
em  II.  ■  .'     .   and  a  pla- 

toon of  drugdt    en  The  Karate  Kid  III — even  on  an 


.  .    . . 


airplane      .     •.. 

Trek  V:  The  Final  Ftwukt.  ma*  , 

debut  01  William  Shamer,  awacwr. 

.     -.        .  .  •       .  .-...---.-  :  : 

The  AKss.  starring  Ed  Harris  an, 

.    •  .-  .      .  ... 

•  Oak  Anne  Hurd  and  lames  Cameron 

and  b  about  -....'.... 

•     .  .•      •       .  .  :  -  -  ■     . 

>:;.-  :-.;  7  v  \. ■;-;-  >     .'/..-.    '•    .v.    iv\  ■. 
and  EanJha  Kin  and  the  Dragon  of :  ~ .  Y  - :  •  Sea — a 
-  .   ■       _.  .  •.  . . 

.    •    - 

on  that  rhe\  oiren  threaten 

cnish : c  : . 

_  a  Kgaws.  Ridle\  N  -.         -  .     .  - . 
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good,the  bad,  and  the  sequel 


By  Peter  Rainer 

vJ  Illustration  K  Steve  Bi\sJner 


nor  seven  yean  ago  proved  visually  prophetic  (Have  you 
taken  a  gander  at  Times  Square  lately?),  returns  with 
Black  Ruin,  featuring  Michael  Douglas  as  a  New  York 
police  detective  in  Japan.  The  prospect  ot  Scott's  Ja- 
pan is  enough  to  make  the  eves  swim  in  expectation. 
Then  there's  Tim  l.Beetie/uice)  Burton's  Bunnun,  star- 
ring Michael  Keaton  in  a  bat  suit  that,  judging  from 
the  stills,  makes  his  chest  resemble  a  lead-plated  tho- 
rax, lack  Nicholson,  with  his  special-effects  eyebrows, 
costars  as  the  Joker.  (Perfect  casting!) 

A  number  ot  powerhouse  actors  will  be  showcased 
this  summer — the  kind  of  actors  worth  checking  out 
even  in  bad  movies.  Diane  Keaton  stars  in  the  comedy 
The  Lemon  Sisters  (not  "The  Lennon  Sisters"^  with 
Carol  Kane,  about  a  lifelong  friendship  in  Atlantic 
Citv.  Let's  hope  it  is  better  than  Beaches.  Robin  Wil- 


liams is  a  boys'-prep-schooj  English  teacher  in  Dead 
Pacts'  Strict?.  Al  Facino.  absent  from  the  >creen  since 
the  woebegone  1°S^  futolurum.  rerums  in  Seu  of  Lnc 
as  an  N YPP  detective  infatuated  with  the  murdi  i 
pect  Ellen  Barkin.  Jessica  Lan^e  pla\>  a  suddenh  wi- 
dowed New  York  Gty  wife  with  two  small  children  in 
the  comedv-drama  Men  Don't  Leave 

Others:  Spike  Lee's  Do  the  Right  Thmg.  about  race 
relations  in  Brooklyn;  Eric  Rohmer's  delightful  tour- act 
comedy  Four  AaWntuKS  of  Remefte  and  MiraMle 
(which  was  actually  made  before  his  recent  Befriends 
.mdGrri/ncTidsL 

It  we  had  to  choose  the  two  films  we  most  kx>k  for- 
ward to,  the  first  would  be  the  Jem  Lee  Lew  b  bio-pic 
Qreat  Balls  0/  Fire,  -tarnni:  LVnniv  Quaid  as  the  Loui- 
siana rocker.  Jim  [Tiv  His;  Easy)  McBnde  directed. 


Alec  Baldwin  Cv»tarv  and.  >■  »c  hear.  R*>bcrt  ( 
chel!  the 

busmev..  overhauled  the  >creenpla\   All  thi*  i*  his;hl\ 
promiMni:.  But  be  prepared  tor  v>me  v»nitatK«n  It  the 
trailer  i>  to  he  tru>ted,  the  killer*  confab  with  h 
teen-\eat-old  cousin  b  depicted  as  "pure  love  "  And 
then  there  i>  Brian  de  PalmaV  film  on  \  letnam  v 
altus  0/  War.  *:.tmn*:  Michael  I   RtB  and  Sean  Penn 
and  scripted  b\  David 

int.  box.  a  new  recnnt.  It  de  Pali 
nxjue  ven>ibihtie>  to  the  inncle.  thi-  ■ 
Vietnam  epic  worth  seeing 
Clip  and  save 

Petei  Rainer  writes  a/>»ut  ulv.  n.>i\ 

siio's  W'orU 


TIME  FOR 


Can  hockey  be  saved?     *v  bhiy  Aiiman 


Professional  hockey — the 
world's  fastest  team  sport,  or 
merely  the  roughest?  Ask  a 
non-hockey  fan  what  his  im- 
pression oi  the  game  is,  and 
you  are  likely  to  hear  a  de- 
scription like  "wrestling  on  skates."  Ask  a 
comedian  for  a  quick  one-liner  on  the  suh- 
ject,  and  you  are  likely  to  hear  a  joke  like  "I 
went  to  watch  a  fight  the  other  night  andji 
hockey  game  broke  out."  Violence,  ran- 
dom and  vicious,  has  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  pro  hockey  game.  In  the  present 
season,  nary  a  day  goes  by  without  some 
sort  of  on-ice  felony's  being  committed  by 
some  player  in  the  National  Hockey 
League.  For  example: 

•  On  October  27,  1988,  the  New  York 
Islanders  defenseman  Dean  Chynoweth 
was  besting  the  Philadelphia  Flyers'  Rick 
Tocchet  in  a  fistfight — until  Tocchet 
started  to  gouge  his  eye. 

•  Three  days  later,  the  young  Rangers 
defenseman  David  Shaw,  riled  at  being 
shoved  by  the  Pittsburgh  Penguins  super* 
star  Mario  Lemieux,  raised  his  stick  in 
both  hands  and  smashed  it  against  the  un- 
suspecting Lemieux's  chest,  decking  him 
(miraculously,  without  serious  injury). 

The  tans  seem  to  lap  up  the  violence. 
Nonetheless,  any  way  you  think  of  it, 
it  is  outrageous. 

There  is  no  denying  that  any  game  that 
features  athletes  racing  around  on  ice 
skates  in  closed  rinks,  wielding  I'  >ng  Stic  ks 
and  shooting  hard  rubber  pinks  at  speeds 
up  to  a  hundred  miles  per  houi .  always  has 
the  potential  tor  iii|in\  and  Violence. 
What  truly  stirs  the  passions  ot  mOSl 
ardent  hockey  supporters,  though,  is  not 
the  now  common  sights  ot  mayhem  and 
i^i  ie   but    the   beaut\    and   artistry    '  '•    the 

ime:  the  grace  and  fluidity  of  the  skati  re 

as  they  dart  and  weave   u  rOSS  the  i(  c,  the 

9 

Worth  fighting  for:  Wayne  Gretzky  epitomizes 
the  grace  and  speed  of  hockey  at  its  best. 


crisp,  detr  passing  from  player  to  player; 
the  n  tie  like  sharpshooting  skills  ot  the  goal 
scorers;  and  the  spectacular  acrobatics  ,.t 
the  nimble  goaltenders. 

How  did  pro  hockey  gain  its  bad,  but 
deserved,  reputation.'  For  the  answer,  you 
have  to  look  back  to  N74,  when  the 
National  Hockey  League  saw  its  treasured 
championship  trophy,  the  Stanley  s  up. 
captured  by  the  Philadelphia  Flyers,  unaf- 
fectionately  nicknamed  "The  Broad 
Street  Bullies."  Under  the  tutelage of  their 
coach  Fred  ("The  Fog")  Shero,  who  urged 
his  players  to  "arrive  at  the  puck  confv 
dently,  and  in  ill  humor,"  the  bhers  built 
their  success  primarily  on  strong«arm  tac 
tics  and  intimidation.  Utilizing  a  well- 
chosen  clique  ot  "goons"     players  whose 

pugilistic  skills  tar  outweighed  their  hoc  k 
e\    talents      such    as    Pave    ("The    I  lam 

mer")  Schultz,  Bob  ("The  Hound")  Kelly, 

and    Andre    ("Moose")    Dupont,    the\ 

brawled  their  way  to  the  top  ot  the  league. 
Before  long,  every  team  had  us  quota  of 

thugs,  and  all  pi, nets,  big  and  small, 
c|uickl\  learned  to  head  into  tin  COmen 
with  stkks  high  and  elbows  poised  I  he 
escalation  ot  on  ice  hostilities  brought 
new  kinds  ot  tans  into  hoc  ke\  links  .is 
well      beet   gu  ding    tans   t,»i    whom    no 

game  was  complete  w  ithoui  a  modk  um  of 
gladiatorial  bloodletting. 

I  lad    the    \l  II  's    powers  that  be    pOS 

sc-ssed  the  ( ourage  oi  w  isdom  to  ,u  t  s\n  itth 
at  the  outset  ot  tin-  Flyers'  reign  "t  tenor, 
pn>  hockey  would  not  today  haw  the 
image  problem  it  does  But  the  league's 
ruling  body,  the  multiheaded  Board  ot 
Govemoi  I  i  body  composed  ot  owners 
ami  genet  il  managers  from  each  ot  the 
N'lll  yenty  one  franchises),  not  only 
did  i  act;  it  has  also  remained  steadfastly 
mt  to  talk  ot  reform.  *>  )nly  in  the  past 
tew  years  spurred  on  by  such  embarrass 
merits  .is  .*  bench-clearing  pregame  brawl 

between  the  Fivers  and  the  Montreal  I    ' 

n.idiens  during  the  Stanley  Cup  playoffs 
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When  he  was  a  star,  Pot  Hickey   in  white   knew  he  would  have  to  take  his  lumps.  As  a  coach,  he  now  bravely  advocates  less  violence  on  ice. 


two  seasons  ago,  and  the  brutal  cross- 
check of  the  New  York  Rangers  star  for- 
ward Tomas  Sandstrom  by  the  Flyers  goon 
Dave  Brown  last  winter — has  the  league 
tried  to  clamp  down  on  multiplayer  fights 
and  "intent-to-injure"  stick-swinging  in- 
cidents with  tougher  fines  and  suspen- 
sions. In  general,  though,  the  league  sub- 
scribes to  the  old-guard  parry  line:  hockey 
is  such  "an  emotional,  intense  sport"  that 
fights  are  inevitable. 

fortunately,  reform  seems  to  be 
on  the  horizon.  "I  love  the 
_  e  and  think  hockev's  been 
getting  a  bum  rap  of  late,"  s 
Pat  Hickey,  a  former  pro  stand- 
out and  currently  director  of 
operatic:  r  the  Los  Angeles  Kings'  top 
farm  clir  -ev.  Haven  NighthV 

But  he  is  far  No  less  a  moral 

force  than  Da  nee  one  of  the 


Flyers'  most  no- 
repented —  . 
then  tried  to  curb  .; 
a  commissioner  of  a  mi 
And  the  sport's  num.- 
Wayne  Gretzky,  ha 

'he  point  where 
banned  and  eliminated  .  .  . 


first  publicly 

J — and 

ngas 

^ague. 


to  become  more  successful  in  the  United 
States." 

Let  us  concentrate  on  Hickey.  perhaps 
the  most  articulate  and  certainly  the  most 
active  of  the  reformers.  Thirty-five  years 
old,  a  native  of  Brantford,  Ontario,  a  ten- 
year  veteran  of  the  NHL  who  had  his  most 
productive  years  with  the  Rangers  in  the 
late  seventies,  Hickey  retired  from  profes- 
sional hockey  in  1985  and  spent  four  years 
ill  Street  stockbroker  for  Drexel 
Burnham  before  taking  the  job  with  the 
New  Haven  Nighthawks. 

"I  want  to  help  the  sport  to  grow  and 
prosper."  he  rays.  'So  many  players  just 
get  up,  go  to  the  rink,  put  in  their  six  or 
xi  hours,  and  don't  think  they  should 
do  anything  else.  But  I  always  felt  differ- 
ently. The  first  pro  team  I  played  for  was 
the  Toronto  Toros,  of  the  World  Hockey 
Association,  and  when  I  signed  my  first 
contract,  the  owner,  John  F.  Bassett,  told 
me.  'There's  twenty-two  corporate  owners 
of  this  team  from  all  different  walks  of  the 
ess  community.  Get  to  know  them  in 
the  summer.  Work  in  their  offices.  Learn 
something,  about  real  estate  or  the  stock 
•  et.'  When  I  joined  the  Rangers,  I'd 
•  home  from  practice  at  two  o'clock 


and  seek  out  businessmen  and  try  to  pick 
their  brains.  They'd  ask  for  free  tickets, 
and  I'd  ask  for  information  to  expand  my 
mind 

So,  when  he  hung  up  his  skates,  he  was 
ready  for  Wall  Street,  where  he  prospered. 
But  after  the  crash  of  eighty-seven  he 
began  to  reassess  his  relationship  to  hock- 
ey. "When  I  retired,"  Hickey  says,  "I 
received  some  good  advice,  which  was 
that  if  I  wanted  to  remain  in  hockey,  I 
should  leave  it  and  hone  some  additional 
skills  elsewhere.  So,  armed  with  these  new 
business  skills,  I  identified  the  American 
Hockey  League  as  the  best  place  for  me  to 
reenter  hockey.  You  have  to  start  some- 
where where  it's  busy,  and  this  is  a  league 
that's  been  continually  expanding  over 
the  last  five  years.  The  L.  A.  Kings  organi- 
zation had  an  opening  here  in  New  Haven 
for  a  general  manager.  I  told  them  I 
thought  my  ideas  about  progressiveness 
could  be  implemented  at  this  level  in  a  cer- 
tain time  frame,  and  they  decided  I  was 
okay  and  hired  me." 

Although  he  has  been  with  the  Night- 

The  wrong  sport:  Ken  Boumgartner  of  Los  An- 
geles wallops  Detroit's  Bob  Prober). 
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hawks  for  less  than  one 
full  year,  Hickey  has  al- 
ready made  his  mark. 

•  For  the  fans  attending 
the  team's  games,  Hick- 
ey has  been  at  the  fore- 
front for  a  drive  to  estab- 
lish alcohol-free  and 
smoking-free  sections — 
in  effect,  oases  of  civili- 
zation. "This  is  such  a 
simple  thing,"  he  says, 
"and  we're  just  reflect- 
ing what  society  seems 
to  want." 

•  For  the  young  stars 
playing  their  way  to  the 
big  leagues  on  his 
Nighthawks  team, 
Hickey  has  sought  to 
encourage  interests  in 
culture,  business,  and 
education.  "I'm  just  try- 
ing to  pass  on  to  the  kids 
in  the  locker  room  some 

o(  the  things  I  learned  coming  up.  In  the 
minors,  you  get  caught  up  in  that  rut  of 
what  you  have  to  do  in  the  line  of  duty.  It's 
all  magnified  because  you're  so  close  to 
achieving  that  goal  of  reaching  the  majors. 
Everything  else  melts  away."  To  give  his 
players  advice  about  handling  their  busi- 
ness affairs,  Hickey  recently  brought  in  a 
financial  adviser  and  tax  consultant. 

•  For  the  community  in  which  his  team 
plays,  Hickey  has  refined  a  promising  pro- 
gram. Two  years  ago  he  was  approached  by 
Columbia  University's  assistant  hockey 
coach  Dave  Wilk  to  help  instruct  inner- 
city  children  in  the  fundamentals  of  hock- 
ey, as  part  of  New  York's  Upward  Fund 
Afterschool  program.  Wilk's  goals  were  to 
help  bring  the  sport,  as  well  as  some  much- 
needed  organized  recreation  and  supple- 
mentary educational  training,  to  Harlem 
residents.  "Hockey  in  Harlem"  proved  a 
great  success,  and  Hickey  decided  to  try  to 
bring  a  similar  program  to  New  Haven. 
Calling  it  "Hockey  in  the  Hill,"  after  New 
Haven's  poverty-stricken  Hill  district, 
Hickey  has  managed,  almost  singlehand- 
edly,  to  bring  together  members  of  the 
public  and  private  sectors  in  shared  spon- 
sorship of  the  program. 

Hockey  in  the  Hill,  like  its  big 
brother,  Hockey  in  Harlem, 
gives  children  up  to  the  age 
of  fourteen  a  chance  to  re- 
ceive hockey  instruction 
from  current  and  former  pro- 
fessional players — but  only  after  they  have 
successfully  completed  a  series  of  class- 
room lessons  encompassing  rudiments  of 
math,   geography,   reading,   writing,   and 


Hickey,  Gretzky  at  a  Hockey  in  Harlem  outing:  the  aim  is  to  develop  people,  not  players 


public  speaking.  "Going  out  on  the  ice," 
Hickey  notes,  "is  a  reward  for  these  kids  for 
having  done  well  as  students." 

Few  if  any  of  the  youngsters  will  wind  up 
as  professional  players,  but  Hickey  sees 
great  value  to  the  program  on  numerous 
levels.  "You  can  teach  a  kid  that  his  inter- 
est in  sports  is  worth  something,  that  his 
interest  in  education  is  worth  some- 
thing." 

Asked  where  he  sees  the  program  going, 
Hickey  answers,  "To  all  twenty-one  fran- 
chise cities  in  the  NHL  and  fourteen  in  the 
AHL,  that's  where.  Why?  Because  while 
the  national  percentage  of  minority  popu- 
lation is  about  20  percent,  the  NHL  cities 
average  47  percent,  and  when  you  get 
under  the  age  of  fourteen,  it  jumps  to  over 
50  percent,  that's  why.  Because  reaching 
out  to  the  inner  city  is  right.  Because  if 
there's  any  way  to  help  better  educate  a 
society,  or  a  work  force,  why  not  try  it?  If 
you  can  upgrade  the  whole  infrastructure 
right  on  down  the  line,  you'll  have  players 
and  fans  with  better  values,  and  the  accent 
can  return  to  the  humanistic  approach  to 
sports,  not  just  what  you  can  get  out  of  it 
for  yourself.  When  I'm  out  on  the  ice  with 
the  kids,  there's  always  one  who  yells, 
'Gimme  the  puck,  gimme  the  puck!'  And  I 
always  tell  him,  'Gimmes  never  get.' 

The  NHL  is  keeping  a  sharp  eye  on 
Hickey's  program.  After  a  much-publi- 
cized Hockey  in  Harlem  oui  door  event  last 
December,  in  which  the  LA.  Kings,  led 
hy  Wayne  Gretzky,  scrimm,  ;edwith  Dave 
Wilk's  junior  achievers,  >  many  calls 
came  into  the  league  office  I  information 
on  the  program  that  the  Nl    .,  somewhat 


embarrassed  by  the  fact 
that  they  really  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it, 
asked  to  meet  with 
Hickey  to  discuss  possi- 
ble league  cosponsor- 
ship.  "Would  they  just 
be  looking  to  develop 
American  hockey 
players?"  Hickey  won- 
ders. "It'd  be  more 
meaningful  to  develop 
better  people." 

Gretzky  and  compa- 
ny were  doing  their  bit 
on  the  aforementioned 
frigid  winter  day  at  the 
Lasker  Rink,  near  1 10th 
Street  and  Malcolm  X 
Boulevard,  at  the  north 
tip  of  Central  Park.  For 
nearly  an  hour,  the 
Kings  delighted  a  wind- 
chilled  crowd  with  a 
full-scale  team  drill,  and 
when  the  Hockey  in  Harlem  kids  came  out 
onto  the  ice,  virtually  all  the  Kings  stayed 
to  play  with  the  youngsters.  Gretzky,  in 
particular,  seemed  tickled  by  the  event: 
ragging  the  puck  with  just  one  hand  on  his 
stick,  he  motioned  for  several  kids  to  try  to 
steal  the  puck  from  him  and  then  danced 
around  and  between  them  until  they  had 
all  taken  tumbles  onto  the  ice.  Sporting  an 
ear-to-ear  grin,  he  patiently  waited  for  the 
group  to  regain  their  footing  and  then 
promptly  faked  them  back  onto  the  seats  of 
their  pants  once  more. 

Gretzky  has  said  that  he  expects  hockey 
to  shed  its  violent  side  sometime  in  the 
indefinite  future:  "It  won't  happen  in  one, 
two,  or  even  three  years,  but  it  will  hap- 
pen." Listening  to  the  visionary  Pat  Hick- 
ey articulate  his  thoughts  and  ideas  about 
the  game  and  its  place  in  society,  one 
believes  it.  What  Hickey  proposes  is  to 
move  not  only  away  from  violence  but  also 
toward  the  marvelous  game  of  speed,  pre- 
cision, intelligence,  and  grace  now  seen 
only  in  such  international  competitions  as 
the  Olympic  Games  and  the  World  Cup. 
Yes,  this  is  a  dream,  but  not  an  impossi- 
ble one.  "I  thank  my  mother  for  giving  me 
the  imagination,"  Hickey  likes  to  joke, 
"and  I  thank  my  father  for  giving  me  the 
patience  to  deal  with  that  imagination." 
He  knows  there  is  still  a  long  way  to  go,  but 
at  least  a  start  has  been  made.  □ 

Billy  Ahman,   based  in  New  York,   often 
writes  on  sports. 

Gloveless,  mean,  ugly:  Alan  Kerr  of  the  Island- 
ers battles  Frantisek  Musil  of  Minnesota. 
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^^Tnumphant 

Do  not  miss  this  royal  marriage  of  music  and  spectacle 

By  Patricia  Corbett 


Except  to  specialists,  it  might 
sound  forbidding — a  four-hour 
French  baroque  opera  on  an 
obscure  Greek  myth  as  filtered 
through  the  Roman  poet  Ovid. 
But  when  a  revival  of  Jean-Baptiste  Lully's 
Atys  came  to  Versailles — the  first  since  the 
eighteenth  century — the  celebrity  audi- 
ences had  to  be  forcibly  shooed  out  of  the 
theater  a  half  hour  after  the  finale.  Every 
night,  the  crowds  stayed  to  shower  the  cast 
with  bravos  and  ask  for  more  curtain  calls. 
(This  despite  the  discomfort  of  having  sat 
tightly  packed  on  backless  benches.) 
Since  then,  the  show  has  scored  again 
elsewhere  in  France,  notably  in  twelve 


sold-out  performances  at  the  Opera-Com- 
ique,  in  Paris.  Louis  XIV  would  have  been 
pleased.  Atys  was  his  favorite  opera.  Now 
New  Yorkers  will  have  a  chance  to  delight 
in  the  same,  stunning  production,  at  the 
Brookly  h  Academy  of  Music  from  May  1 7 
to  May  2 1 . 

In  1676,  when  the  opera  was  new,  the 
king  and  the  courtiers  would  cry,  sing 
along,  and  even  dance  during  the  diver- 
tissements. Now  that  such  amusements 
are  out  of  fashion,  how  has  the  tale  of  the 
ill-fated  love  triangle  of  a  mortal  (Atys),  a 
nymph  (Sangaride),  and  a  goddess  (Cy- 
bele)  kept  so  much  of  its  power  to  en- 
chant? "Atys  is  a  black  tragedy,  all  about 


life  with  a  capital  L, "  explains  William 
Christie,  the  man  responsible  for  the  lav- 
ishly produced  new  staging.  "Like  our 
own,  the  seventeenth  century  was  ex- 
tremely violent.  Paris  probably  resembled 
today's  Bombay  or  Calcutta.  The  nobles 
jockeyed  around  the  Sun  King  like  gener- 
als in  any  present-day  banana  republic. "  In 
other  words,  beneath  the  strange  surface, 
the  primal  passions  are  those  we  know. 
Contemporary  viewers  should  have  no 
trouble  relating  to  the  way  love,  jealousy, 
revenge,  and  divine  intervention  turn  the 
wheels  of  fate.  But  give  some  credit,  too, 
to  Christie,  the  American-born  conductor 
who  has  breathed  new  life  into  Atys,  with 


A  thoroughly  engaging  troupe:  the  conductor  Willi  m  Christie,  center  stage  in  white  tie,  with  the  regally  costumed  players  of  Les  Arts  Florissants. 
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Time  (far  right)  marches  on  in  the  prologue  before  the  entrance  of  "the  fair  Atys,"  in  act  1. 


the  collaboration  of  his  Paris-based  ensem- 
ble Les  Arts  Florissants.  In  1988  French 
critics  awarded  Atys  their  Grand  Prix  du 
Meilleur  Spectacle  Lyrique,  and  the  Har- 
monia  Mundi  recording  was  selected  by 
the  authoritative  Monde  de  la  Musique  as 
its  album  of  the  year.  Predictably,  there 
has  been  a  clamor  for  the  Arts  Florissants 
production  of  Atys,  featuring  over  one 
hundred  singers,  dancers,  and  instrumen- 
talists under  Christie's  baton,  to  cross  the 
Atlantic. 

Les  Arts  Florissants  on  Disc 

The  prizewinning  recording  of  the  complete  Atys  is  just 
one  of  the  rarities  in  the  all-baroque  discography  of  Les 
Arts  Florissants  (all  on  the  Harmonia  Mundi  label). 
Lully's  style  finds  passion  not  in  arias  but  in  a  sort  of 
chiseled  rhetorical  singsong.  Casual  listeners  may 
think  it  austere.  Marc-Antoine  Charpenticr  ( .'  1 645- 
1704)  wrote  in  a  more  Italianate,  melodious  vein.  Wil- 
liam Christie  and  his  musicians  perform  his  mythologi 
cal  opera  Medee  and  his  Biblical  oratorio  Waul  el  foTW 
thas  with  the  same  exaltation  and  conviction  as  Atys. 
Somewhat  more  familiar  titles  from  Les  Arts  Floris- 
sants include  Gesualdo  madrigals  and  Purcell's  opera 
Dido  and  Aeneas.  These  are  of  variable  quality  (beware 
of  Ditto,  particularly),  and  the  readings  do  not  cany 
the  same  charge  of  discovery,  but  the  group's  two  sets 
of  Monteverdi  madrigals  (album  titles:  Aim  Canii  and 
Selva  Morale)  rank  with  the  very  best. 

_M<; 


Such  recognition  is  not  new  to  Christie, 
forty-four,  whose  past  recordings  of  early 
masterpieces  have  won  international  at- 
tention. A  graduate  of  Harvard  and  Yale 
with  a  background  in  art  history  and  pre- 
medical  studies,  the  young  American 
made  his  European  debut  in  1972  is  a 
harpsichordist  with  an  unusual  interest  in 
contemporary  music.  Seven  years  Liter  he 
founded  Les  Arts  Florissants,  devoted  to 
the  revival  of  baroque  vocal  and  instru- 
mental repertory.  "I  hunger  lor  novel 
sounds  and  colors,"  he  says,  "sensations 
that  are  found  only  in  very  old  or  very  new 
works."  The  usually  xenophobic  French 
promptly  adopted  ( Christie  as  a  native  son, 
providing  national,  regional,  and  private 
support  for  his  group's  activities.  I  km 
Mired  as  a  national  resource,  I  es  Arts  Flo 
rissants  performed  at  Versailles  foi  ( lorba 

chev  and  Mitterrand  in   1985  and  at  the 
seven-nation  summit  in  1987. 

Atys  perhaps  represents  the  summit  of 
the  group's  achievements.  It  touches  the 
senses,  the  mind,  the  heart    Ever)  pet 
formance  (there  are  no  "ofl  nights"  with 
I  es  Arts)  is  brilliant     the  singers  articu 
late  the  text  with  crisp,  emphatk  diction, 
and  the  orchestra  plays  with  joyful  intensi 
ty,  as  ii  foi  us  very  life.  "Most  <>t  my  musi 
re  young  and  utterly  committed  to 
we  are  doing,"  ( Ihristie  says.  "I  de 
ma    '    ■  d  get  long,  l«>n^  hours  ,.|  reheat 


Book  now: 

this  show 

promises  to  be 

a  sellout. 


sal,  preceded  by  months  ot  work  on  the 
store."  For  the  results  he  is  after,   such 

preparation  is  indispensable,    ["hough 

many  listeners  are  unaware  oi   the  fact, 

much  ot  the  instrumental  ,m  ompan intent 

they  hear  during  performance  is  pure,  m 
tuoso  improvisation,  in  keeping  with  1  ul 
ly's  own  prac  tic  e.  "  I  he  players,"  says  the 
maestro,  "are  a<  tually  breathing  in  unison 
with  the  singers:  the  most  subtle  oi  capri 

CiOUS  shitl   oi    hand  or  head  onstage  will 

spark  an  up-  oi  downbeat  in  the  pit." 

The  Opera  is  as  sumptuous  \  i 
su.ilh  as  n  is  thrilling  music  al 
h  ,  with  (   it  lo    I  ommasi's 
det  i  'i  and  *.  ostumes  e>  oking 
the  sombei  magnificence  o( 
Franc  e's  grand  s*&  \e.  I  he  ac  tion  de>  iaed  by 

the  produce!   lean  Mane  Villetaei   invests 

the  drama  with  a  grim  psychological 
authenticity.  "I  have  taken  the  characters, 
the  situations  not  merely  seriously, 
hut  tragically,"  he  says.  "Each  gesture 
arises  from  some  movement  oi  the  soul 
(  burtly  ticsar  I  etiquette  have  been  wittt 
h  revisited  by  the  choreographei  Francine 
1  an<  eloi  and  het  Ris  et  I  )an<  ems  troupe 

•\r%\   proves  that — in  William  l   htistie's 

words    "out  ancestors,  too,  had  blood 
and  thunder,  passion  and  sensuality 

Patricia  (  '•otbett,  based  in  Rome  and  Paris,  is 

(  i  Min.  'issi-ui  s  European  eOttoi 
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By  Thomas  Hoving 

-       King  to  legend,  Rome  was  founded  on  Apnl  1  S-C. 

The —       ages  were  c^ 

Palatine  that  over  the  centimes  spre..  r>d  lowL. 

an  the  hanks  oi  the  Tiber,  commun. -  .all  thar 

Doold  fit  ir.:     •  ::       F Si  The  village  feeling  has 

~>e  remains  a  chain  ol  enchanting  communi- 
.-     -  monument  at  the  center 
(    -  -.    .    -      [    ;]  a  treasury,  artistically  the  nche>:  city  in  the 
world,  and  it  is  a  rime  machine.  Fourteen  It  n,  antiquity 

:tllar,  and  vou  will  find  a  foundation  stone  laid  in 
imperial  rimes;  enlarge  a  parkin,:     I        -fragmer-  -will 

rum  im;  enter  achat  pagan- 

ism. Anriquin  .  viight  ur    to      A  "hat  ed  ific  rl\- 

Chnstian  shnr  t  'the  high  baroque,  i>  not  t 

structed  from  pagan  remains? 

-    -     t  never  CD  daiming  its  im: 

Hardlv  a  building  is  witr  f  inscriptions,  pafti 

papal  or  familial  arms.  ^Tuspers  and  murmur>  from  the 
'     "  - 


^ 


No ch        :   ••  .    .  ■    oaldem  • 

ghettos.  Crtanmose  pa.  n^ 

■    _    .  lower  floors  oi  a  house  ma\  •     - 

apartments,  while  the  upp.  ,e  aho^.  'h\ 

nobleman.  The  Frich  and  poor,  rilled  and 

qgeois,  makes  rot 

he  has  not  Looked  better  in  feai  ■  the 

JiepsmangofbunoVi  n- 

•    ■       .■  ■ 

removed,  k  'irv  anJ  openness.  The 

p^.  the  dull  ocher  in- 

la  partial  ban  i 

■  ■  " 
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ROME 


Getting  around  on  foot  is  best.  Start 
by  climbing  Michelangelo's  stairs,  the 
Cordonata,  past  the  sentinel  sphinxes 
and  the  ancient  Roman  trophies,  and  en- 
ter the  piazza  with  his  Palazzo  Nuovo  on 
the  left,  the  Palazzo  dei  Conservatori  on 
the  right,  and  the  Senate  as  backdrop. 
The  bronze  emperor  on  horseback  is 
Marcus  Aurelius.  Michelangelo's  build- 
ings in  golden  travertine  combine  power, 
delicacy,  pomp,  and  human  grace. 

The*Capitoline  Museum,  the  world's 
oldest — a  hodgepodge  of  antiquities, 
many  overrestored — is  still  worth  a  visit. 
You  will  see  the  moving  Dying  Gaul,  the 
battered  Victory,  owned  by  one  of  the 
last  pagan  senators  of  Rome,  and  the 
gallery  that  displays  marble  busts  of  all 
sixty-five  emperors. 

The  Palazzo  dei  Conservatori  is  a  laby- 
rinth of  exhibition  halls,  containing 
some  magical  things.  In  the  grand 
court — once  in  the  emperor  Constan- 
tine's  basilica — are  the  fragments  of  his 
monumental  statue:  head,  hand,  feet, 
leg,  and  arm.  The  spectacular  marble  al- 
tarpiece  commemorates  Claudius's  con- 
quest of  England.  Upstairs  in  the  picture 
gallery  seek  out  Guercino's  huge  painting 
of  Saint  Petronilla  (with  blues  of  incom- 
parable intensity) — a  masterwork.  In  the 
Sala  della  Lupa  is  the  haunting  and  prim- 
itive Roman  She-Wolf,  the  Etruscan 
bronze  of  the  sixth  century  B.C. ,  with 
Romulus  and  Remus,  who  were 


added  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

Instead  of  trudging  through  the  Fo- 
rum, save  yourself  some  trouble  and  look 
down  on  it  from  the  Senate — one  of  the 
most  evocative  views  in  Rome. 

Few  visit  the  antiquarium  on  the  Pala- 
tine, with  a  graffito  of  a  Christian  kneel- 
ing in  devotion  before  a  crucified  don- 
key-headed man,  inscribed  "Alexamenos 
adores  his  god." 

The  monument  to  Victor  Emmanuel 
II,  the  "Vittoriano,"  is  garish,  yet  a  mag- 
nificent example  of  late-nineteenth-cen- 
tury style  at  its  most  regal,  puffed  up  with 
pride  and  exploding  with  confidence. 
The  views  of  the  neighborhood  from  its 
deserted  porticoes  are  fabulous. 

Among  the  least-appreciated  works  of 
art  in  Rome  are  the  flat  wooden  ceilings 
of  its  "hall"  churches,  heavily  gilded 
and  chock-full  of  armorial  devices.  Two 
of  the  best  are  in  San  Marco  and  in 
S.  Maria  in  Aracoeli,  atop  the  Capito- 
lineHill. 

The  strident  Palazzo  Venezia,  once 
Mussolini's  residence,  is  now  a  dispirited 
museum  stuffed  with  objets  d'art.  Two 
alone  make  a  visit  worthwhile:  the  intri- 
cately inlaid  ninth-century  casket  from 
Terracina  and  the  stupendous  silver  Or- 
sini  Cross,  of  1344. 

In  the  seldom  visited  upper  part  of 
Trajan's  Forum  the  ancient  buildings  are 
astonishingly  well  preserved.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  deterioration  of  one  edi- 
fice— the  thirteenth-century  Torre  delle 
Milizie,  once  thought  to  be  the  place 
where  Nero  fiddled — at  least  temporarily 
prevents  one  from  seeing  the  splendid 
vista  from  its  top. 


Look  on  my  works,  ye 
Mighty,  and  despair!" 
The  Ozymandian  re- 
mains of  the  emperor 
Constantine's  colossal 
statue  are  now  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  Palaz- 
zo dei  Conservatori. 
The  statue  was  once  in 
his  basilica. 
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Finallv.  plunge  into  the  teem.:  g 
streets  and  piarzas  around  the  Teatro  di 
Marcello.  the  Fomco  or  Octavo,  and 
the  old  ghetto,  where  there  is  a  sene-    I 
small,  beautiful  palaces  and  refurbished 
pnvate  houses. 

The  area  has  an  abundance  or  excel- 
lent restaurants.  The  following  are 
among  the  best  vbook  in  advance  and  be 
prepared  to  pav  in  casM: 
Da  Piperno  (Via  Monte  dei  Cenci  9). 
for  corcip/i,  funghi  porcmi  in  season,  su- 
penor  pasta  with  tomato  sauce,  and  verv 
good  house  white  wines. 
11  Pompiere  (Via  dei  Calderan  38),  espe- 
ciallv  tor  filerri  di  rue. 
Giggetto  (in  the  ghetto  at  Via  Fomco 
d'Ottavia  21V  tor  atrdq/i  alia  gnuta. 
Luciano  (Via  Portico  d'Ottavia  16),  foe 
/nun  di  ier<iurj  e  mozzareUa. 


Ristorante  Angehno  a  Tor  Margana 
(Pis  -.:  Ibrtheg  id. 

hea\  i     w  thought  had  vans 

with  the  nineteenth  century. 

La  Yecchia  Roma  (Piazra  Campitelli 

.nequaled  in  the 
entire  citv. 

Bar  Brasile  un  the  Piana  \  enena^. 
where  the  world  seem- •    a   pin   Bar 
Toto  A  ia  Fomco  d'Ottavia  2^  Bain 
legendary  cappuccino. 

i^c     thk^c    or  n>c  i  uiii lie  on 

W  alkmg  in  the  open  air.  lounging  at  one 
.      .  after  another  in  a  senes  of  splendid 

-      perblv  late  at  night, 
shopping  for  antiques  or  extraordinary 
clothes,  reveling  in  Renaissance  pal. 
and  churches,  haunting  the  most  inv. 
ing  building  to  have  survived  from  antiq- 
uity— it  this  is  vour  idea  of  the  good  lite, 
book  in  tor  a  fortnight  at  the  Hotel  Ra- 
phael, on  Largo  Fek  . 

Trv  the  following  walking  tour.  Start 
at  II  Gesu.  a  model  of  the  dramatic  Jesuit 
architectural  stvle.  with  its  exceptional 
dome  frescoes,  bv  Baciccia.  and  rlam- 
bovant  chapel,  bv  Andrea  Po~o.  At  the 

Id  Collegio  Romano  stop  I 
thetic  refreshment  in  the  paintings  col- 
lection or  a  gallery  open  Do  the  public  in 
the  pnvate  Palano  rWia  Pamphtli.  It  is 
n  with  masterworks  oi  the  earlv  >e\  - 
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The  Etruscan 
bronze  She- Wort, 
emblem  of  Rome, 
made  in  the  sixth 
century  b.c.  now  In 
the  Palazzo  dei 
Con<^rvaton.  on 
Mm  CapttoBne.  (The 
twins  she  nurtures 
are  a  later  adc  I 
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enteenth  century — youthful,  tentative 
pieces  by  Caravaggio,  spectacular  land- 
scapes by-Carracci,  and  Velazquez's  su- 
perb Innocent  X.  The  church  of  S.  Maria 
Sopra  Minerva  is  a  rare,  purely  Gothic 
church  built  on  the  ruins  of  Minerva's 
temple,  with  a  curious  Michelangelo  of 
Christ  carrying  the  cross.  In  the  piazza 
look  at  Bernini's  elephant  carrying  an 
Egyptian  obelisk,  and  then  find  that  mir- 
acle of  ancient  architecture  the  Pan- 
theon^ originally  faced  with  acres  of  mar- 
ble. Feast  your  eyes  on  the  majestic  inte- 
rior, with  its  magical  oculus,  142  feet 
above  the  floor.  Raphael's  tomb  is  here. 
You  can  refresh  yourself  at  either  of  the 
two  caffes  in  the  piazza  and  gaze  at  the 
Pantheon's  facade.  In  the  small  Piazza 
San  Eustachio,  the  caffe  with  the  same 
name  serves  the  best  cappuccino  and  es- 
presso in  Rome.  From  one  of  the  outdoor 
tables  the  heavy  facade  of  the  sixteenth- 
century  Palazzo  Madama  is  visible.  To- 
day it  is  the  seat  of  the  Senate,  and 
streams  of  elegantly  dressed  Roman  polit- 
icos  issue  from  it  to  be  swept  away  in 
their  limousines. 

Since  the  baroque  extravaganza  of 
S.  Ivo,  by  Borromini,  is  in  the  process  of 
being  restored — it  is  open  only  on  Sun- 
days between  9:00  A.M.  and  1 1:45 
A.M. — go  to  S.  Luigi  dei  Francesi  and 
take  in  the  wonders  of  Caravaggio's  Call- 
ing of  Saint  Matthew,  one  of  the  greatest 
paintings  of  the  seventeenth  century.  For 


an  encore,  stroll  up  to  S.  Agostino  to  see 
two  treasures:  another  Caravaggio,  the 
Madonna  dei  Pellegrini,  for  which  his  pros- 
titute girlfriend  Lena  posed  as  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  Jacopo  Sansovino's  Madonna 
del  Parto,  which  looks  more  like  the  god- 
dess Athena  than  the  Virgin  Mary. 

In  spite  of  increasing  filth,  crowds  of 
vendors,  panhandlers,  street  musicians, 
and  loonies,  the  Piazza  Navona  remains 
the  most  delightful  public  square  in  the 
Western  world,  with  Bernini's  Fountain 
of  the  Rivers.  What  is  less  appreciated 
are  the  beautiful  houses,  with  their  un- 
usual balconies.  The  restaurants  here 

A  Day  Trip  to  Ostia  Antica 

Ostia  Antica  transports  you  into  antiquity.  A  pleasant 
breeze  always  seems  to  he  blowing  through  the  cypress 
groves  growing  among  well-preserved  ancient  haths, 
forums,  shops,  private  houses,  a  few  tenements,  tem- 
ples, and  piazzas.  Its  famous  four-story  lighthouse  is 
carved  on  many  local  sarcophagi.  A  fortified  harbor  by 
the  fourth  century  B.C.,  Ostia  was  wiped  out  in  the 
barbarian  invasions  ot  the  fifth  century.  Excavations, 
started  in  the  nineteenth  century,  still  go  on.  The  mu- 
seum is  a  little  gem,  with  dozens  of  fragments  of  wall 
paintings,  some  extremely  accomplished.  Also  intrigu- 
ing is  the  wall  of  an  early-Christian  abode  faced  with 
brightly  colored  marble  revetments,  one  decorated 
with  a  head  of  Christ  with  huge,  hypnotic  eyes. 

There  is  a  good  restaurant  at  Castello  called  Alio 
Sbarco  di  Enea  (Via  dei  Romagnoli  675),  a  by-product 
of  the  1950s  remake  of  Ben-Hur.  Especially  pleasing 
are  the  calamari  arrosti  and  pesce  ai  fern. 

On  the  way  back  drive  through  E.U.R.  for  a  look  at 
the  Fascist  building  of  the  1940s  and,  perhaps,  the  Mu- 
seo  della  Civilita  Romana,  featuring  a  200-meter- 
square  plaster  model  of  Rome  at  the  height  ot  her  glo- 
ry, under  Constantine. 
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In  the  presence  of  that 
noblest  survival  of  Ro- 
man antiquity,  the  Pan- 
theon, modern  Romans 
and  visitors  enjoy  their 
espressos  and  wine 
The  two  catles  in  the 
piazza  offer  a  splendid 
view  of  the  (acade 
spectacular  even  with- 
out Its  marble  facing. 


have  sadly  deteriorated,  but  the  bar  of 
the  Tre  Scalini  has  fine  gelato,  strong 
coffee,  a  house  white  that  will  not  ruin 
your  day,  and  brisk,  courteous  service. 

Perhaps  because  the  streets  twist  and 
are  full  of  traffic  despite  the  ban,  the 
charming  area  north  of  the  Navona  is  of- 
ten ignored.  Here  there  are  no  heavy 
monuments  to  worry  about.  Simple 
charm  is  all. 

Superior  restaurants  abound: 
II  Bacaro  (Via  degli  Spagnoli  27)  began 
some  five  years  ago  as  a  wine  bar,  and 
now  the  cuisine  is  among  the  best  in  the 
city.  The  menu  della  degustazione  is  not  to 
be  missed,  with  five  superior  courses, 
each  accompanied  by  its  own,  special 
wine.  Since  there  are  only  six  tables,  ei- 


ther book  first  or  go  there  very  late. 
Archimede  (in  the  Pia::a  Caprettari,  be- 
hind the  caffe  San  Eustachio)  is  a  typical 
Roman  restaurant,  with  fine  homemade 
fettuccine  marinara  and  a  delicious  risotto 
pescatore.  The  house  white  wine,  a  Fras- 
cati,  is  satisfying. 

Passetto  (Via  Zanardelli  14)  is  on  a  piaz- 
za used  as  a  thoroughfare,  and  so  inside  is 
better.  The  place  has  an  old-Rome  for- 
mality about  it.  The  vol  au  vent  alhi  crema 
is  excellent,  as  is  the  dentice  ai  fern. 
II  Buco  (Via  di  S.  [gnazio  8)  specializes 
in  Tuscan  cooking:  bisteeca  fiorentma, 
game  in  season,  and  truly  superb  pasta 
alia  casa. 

Try  the  modest  bur  good  trattorias,  >>iu- 
in  the  Piazza  S.  Maria  Maddalena  and 


TIMELINE 

Every  generation  of  Romans  seems  to 
have  tned  to  alter  if  not  obliterate  the 
works  of  its  predecessors  Happily,  since 
they  tailed,  ample  evidence  of  the  city's 
2,800-year-old  past  is  preserved  moment 
by  moment.  Some  essentials  lor  each  of 
the  twenty-eight  centuries 
Eighth  century  b  c  Why  the  name  Rome7  '■ 
It  comes  from  fiume.  river,  or  ruma.  in  an-  ! 
cient  dialect.  The  first  village  was  founded  : 
much  earlier  Vestiges  of  walls  built  in  the  « 
ninth  and  tenth  centunes  remain  on  the     > 
Palatine  near  the  Jemple  of  Cybele  The 
Forum  has  traces  of  earlier  habitation 
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Too  many  people,  too 
many  cars,  but  the 
streets  around  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna  are 
fascinating  for  lively 
shopping — as  here, 
along  the  Via  Condot- 
ti — and  irresistible 
restaurants. 


another  behind  S.  Maria  della  Pace. 

Hie  "Village"  of  the  Piazza  di  Spagna 

The  area  is  chiefly  interesting  for  its 
shopping,  especially  along  the  Via  Con- 
dotti,  and  its  dining.  Here,  however,  are 
some  of  its  artistic  highlights. 

The  late-Renaissance  Quirinal  Palace 
is  seldom  visited  except  by  politicians 
and  heads  of  state,  but  to  drop  in  is  fasci- 
nating. Write  to  the  Servizio  Intendenza 
del  Quirinale.  A  few  steps  down  the  Via 
IV  Novembre  is  the  private  palace  of  the 
Pallavicini-Rospigliosi,  open  the  first  day 
of  the  month,  with  a  remarkable  collec- 
tion of  paintings  that  includes  Botticelli's 
haunting  La  Derelitta. 

Rome's  second-most  famous  church  is 


Borromini's  minuscule  S.  Carlo  alle 
Quattro  Fontane,  which  with  its  cloister 
could  fit  into  a  single  pier  of  St.  Peter's — 
breathtaking  high-baroque  architecture. 

The  Palazzo  Barberini,  with  the  Gal- 
leria  Nazionale,  has  a  so-so  paintings  col- 
lection, but  the  interior  is  grandiose,  and 
the  fresco  cycle,  by  Pietro  da  Cortona, 
depicting  the  triumph  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, a  dramatic  piece  of  propaganda. 

Despite  the  hustlers  the  Spanish  Steps 
is  an  exalted  place.  Although  most  cars 
are  banned  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  the 
traffic  seems  pretty  dangerous.  The  piazza 
contains  an  American  Express  office, 
where  rudeness  was  once  raised  to  an  art 
but  smiling  courtesy  is  now,  happily,  the 
order  of  the  day. 
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TIMELINE 

Seventh  century  B.C.  In  the  Etruscan  Mu- 
seum, in  the  Villa  Giulia  (gallery  33),  are 
two  granulated,  filigreed  gold  bracelets 
decorated  with  infinitesimal  images  of 
i     cats,  chimeras,  and  sphinxes.  How  could 
\     the  artists  possibly  have  applied  that 
snowstorm  of  gold  dust? 


The  Villa  Medici  is  now  the  French 
Academy,  though  tours  of  the  spectacu- 
lar gardens,  including  one  by  the  painter 
Balthus,  are  given  in  spring  and  summer. 

Despite  its  cacophony,  the  Piazza  del 
Popolo  has  a  captivating  energy.  The 
plum  of  the  area  is  not  the  pair  of  late- 
Renaissance-style  churches,  S.  Maria  dei 
Miracoli  and  S.  Maria  di  Montesanto, 
hut  the  cluttered  church  of  S.  Maria  del 
Popolo,  with  a  couple  of  magnificent 
Caravaggios,  a  chapel  by  Andrea  Breg- 
no,  and  two  noteworthy  marbles  sculpted 
by  Bernini. 

Restaurants: 
Ranieri  (Via  Mario  de'  Fiori  26)  retains  a 
faded  charm,  but  the  cuisine  is  by  no 
means  faded. 

La  Campana  (Vicolo  della  Campana  18) 
is  a  simple,  straightforward,  and  good 
Roman  restaurant. 

Al  59  (Via  Brunetti  59),  trendy  but  top- 
flight, specializes  in  bollito  misto. 
U  Moro  (Vicolo  delle  Bollette  13),  al- 
though expensive  and  a  bit  snooty,  has 
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outstanding  Roman  cuisine.  The  spaghetti 
alia  carboruxra  is  the  most  delicious  in  all 
Italy,  but  avoid  the  acidulous  house 

white  wine. 

The  roof  of  the  Hassler-Medici  i>  costly 
but,  with  the  view  and  the  genteel  ser- 
vice, probably  worth  it. 

The  "  Villoge"  of  the  Avenfine  Hill 

Tourists  rarely  venture  here,  which  is 
foolish,  for  although  this  area  has  pock- 
ets of  high-priced  1950s  slums  and  noi^\ 
thoroughfares,  an  abundance  of  gracious 
gardens  makes  up  tor  them.  The  Aven- 
tine  looks  down,  a  little  disdainfully,  on 
the  Circus  Maximus.  Around  the  time  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  it  was  a  very  chic  ad- 
dress. In  the  fifth  century  the  important 
basilica  of  S.  Sabina  was  built  here,  with 
extraordinary  cypress  doors,  still  in 
place,  carved  with  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment episodes. 

Many  people  know  the  famous  view  oi 
the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  through  the  ke\ 
hole  in  the  massive  doors  of  the  Maltese 
priory  S.  Maria  del  Pnorato.  But  few 
know  that  the  church  and  exquisite  i^.ir- 
dens  beyond  those  doors  can  be  visited. 
Send  a  letter  to  the  Order  ot  the  Knights 
of  Malta,  at  Via  Condom  68.  Suggest  • 
two-  or  three-day  period  and  have  the 
hotel  concierge  follow  up. 

S.  Maria  del  Priorato  is  the  only  laige 
work  in  Rome  by  Piranesi.  In  the  pristine 
white  interior,  with  a  red  carpet  down 


TIMELINE 

Sixth  century  b.c.  In  the  Villa  Giulia,  see  the 

Etruscan  feastmg-couple  tomb  figures. 

Below  the  waist  they  are  like  pancakes, 

but  above,  all  is  human.  The  perfect  image 

of  guileless  pagan  love. 

Fifth  century  B.C.  The  Ludovisi  Throne,  in 

the  Museo  delle  Terme,  one  of  the  finer 

Greek  ongmals  to  have  sunmed-genite 

and  devout 

sacred  well,  a  naked  hetaira  plays  the 

flute;  a  nan  adds  m\< 
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Bernardo  Perilli  with  a 
basket  of  fresh  funghi. 
His  restaurant,  Perilli, 
at  Via  della  Marmorata 
39,  in  the  Aventine  "vil- 
lage," may  be  modest, 
but  the  homemade 
pasta  is  splendid. 


TIMELINE 

Fourth  century  b.c.  Of  this  century  nothing 
in  Rome  ot  undoubted  authenticity  or  high 
enough  quality  survives.  Go  to  Athens. 
Third  century  b.c.  The  Aldobrandmi  Wed- 
ding, in  the  Vatican,  is  the  best-  pre- 
served of  antique  wall  paintings. 


the  aisle,  the  grand,  white  altar  seems  to 
be  taking  flight.  The  gardens,  with  peb- 
bled pfcaths,  aviaries,  and  a  population  of 
peacocks,  is  a  delight,  with  a  privileged 
view  of  St.  Peter's. 

Off  to  the  east  is  an  interesting  early- 
Christian  church,  S.  Prisca,  noted  for  an 
antiquarium  and  a  nearly  intact  Mithrae- 
um  of  the  second  century,  with  a  set  of 
frescoes  depicting  the  occult  initiation 
rites  of  that  frightening  sect,  once  the 
chief  rival  of  Christianity. 

Finally  there  is  the  mammoth  Baths 
of  Caracalla,  which  could  accommodate 
1 ,600  bathers  at  once  and  was  fitted  out 
with  as  many  libraries  as  exercise  rooms. 
In  the  sixth  century,  the  barbarians  final- 
ly dismantled  it  for  the  lead  pipes,  dam- 
aging the  aqueducts  as  well.  The  Mons 
Testaccio,  below  the  Porta  San  Paolo,  is 
made  of  the  broken  fragments  of  ancient 
Roman  wine  and  grain  jars.  Scrape  the 
surface  of  the  soil  with  your  foot,  and  an- 
cient shards  appear.  The  curious  "moun- 
tain" was  revered  by  painters  like  Pous- 
sin,  who  loved  its  "ancient  memory  and 
flavor  of  melancholy. " 


Restaurants: 
Perilli  (Via  della  Marmorata  39).  Mod- 
est, but  splendid  homemade  pasta. 
Cecchino  dal  1887  (Via  del  Monte  Tes- 
taccio 30).  Good  for  tripe  or  coda  alia 
vaccinara  (oxtail). 

Hie  "Village"  of  Hie  Colosseum 

The  area  is  small,  hilly,  poetic,  and  redo- 
lent of  antiquity,  ranging  from  the  awe- 
some Colosseum  to  the  many-leveled 
church  of  S.  Clemente,  to  the  rolling 
parkland  of  the  Oppian  Hill,  with  the 
ruins  of  the  Baths  of  Trajan  and  Nero's 
golden  house,  to  one  of  Michelangelo's 
supreme  triumphs. 

Despite  the  crowds  and  the  annoying 
guides,  the  monument  is  gripping.  First 
spend  some  time  at  the  imposing  Arch  of 
Constantine.  The  large  circle  in  the  cob- 
blestones nearby  is  the  site  of  an  ancient 
sacred  fountain,  the  Meta  Sudans,  and 
close  by  is  a  square  where  Nero's  giant 
statue  stood — the  statue  that  was  the 
colossus  the  Colosseum  was  erroneously 
named  for. 

Titus  opened  the  huge  arena  in  the 
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year  A.D.  80,  and  the  celebrations  went 
on  for  100  days,  including  gladiatorial 
combats  and  a  sea  battle.  After  it  was 
shut  down,  the  Colosseum  crumbled 
away,  to  be  used  as  a  quarry  during  the 
Renaissance. 

To  look  down  upon  the  Colosseum 
from  the  Parco  Oppio,  on  the  Esquiline 
Hill,  can  take  the  place  of  a  visit. 

One  of  the  most  intriguing  churches  in 
Rome,  S.  Clemente,  offers  a  trip  back  in 

A  Day  Trip  out  on  the  Appian  Way 

Before  striking  out  on  the  Appian  Way,  visit  the  pur- 
est, most  poetic  early-Christian  monument  in  Rome, 
the  mausoleum  of  S.  Costanza,  a  short  walk  from  the 
church  of  St.  Agnes  Outside-the- Walls  (see  Time 
Line).  Its  interior  proportions  and  simple  brick  are 
rather  moving.  Twelve  pairs  of  majestic  granite  Corin- 
thian columns  hold  up  the  side  vaults  and  the  dome. 

The  real  prize  is  the  series  of  beautiful  fourth-cen- 
tury mosaics,  with  vivacious  putti,  seen  against  a  white 
ground,  hard  at  work  harvesting  grapes,  flanked  by 
peacocks  and  silver  urns.  (The  vine  stood  for  the  blood 
of  Christ,  and  the  peacock  symbolized  resurrection.) 
Along  the  Appian  Way  the  best  monuments  are  the 
castlelike,  brooding  Tomb  of  Romulus  and  the  Casal 
Rotondo,  another  ancient  round  tomb,  today  trans- 
formed into  a  villa  with  a  charming  garden  on  top  of 
the  crumbling  ruins. 

Restaurant:  the  Tor  Carbone-Sora  Rosa,  just  off 
the  Appian  Way,  has  been  there  for  years.  Its  house 
white  wine  is  marvelous.  It  specializes  in  pasta  porno- 
doro,  basiUco,  e  funghi  and  polio  dxrrato,  chicken  with  a 
delicious  thick,  salty  crust.  No  credit  cards. 
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time.  You  descend  forty  feet  below  the 
twelfth-century  upper  church  and  see 
traces  of  buildings  that  go  back  to  the 
second  century  B.C.,  including  a  chill- 
ingly impressive  Mithraeum  and  a  sec- 
tion of  the  Cloaca  Maxima.  The  upper 
church  has  a  fine  array  of  early  frescoes 
and  a  stunning  apse  mosaic. 

Finally,  walk  up  the  Oppian  Hill  to 
the  beautiful  church  of  S.  Pietro  in  Vin- 
coli.  Here  is  Michelangelo's  thunderous- 
ly powerful  marble  of  Moses.  He  is  de- 
picted at  the  moment  when,  after  bring- 
ing back  the  tablets,  he  observes  the  I>- 
raelites  worshiping  the  golden  calf  and  is 
about  to  explode  with  wrath.  The  interi- 
or of  the  basilica,  founded  in  the  fifth 
century,  is  given  harmony  by  a  set  o( 
Doric  capitals  taken  from  an  unknown 
pagan  temple. 

The  Colosseum  "village"  h.is  uh.it 
many  regard  as  the  most  "serious"  restau 
rant  in  the  city,  Ai  Tre  Scalini  (Via  Ss. 
Quattro  30).  The  cuisine  is  both  light 
and  hearty.  The  homemade  pastas  are 
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Second  century  b.c.  The  Belvedere  Torso, 
in  the  Vatican,  signed  by  Master  Apollon- 
ius,  is  a  magnificent  fragment  imbued  with 
the  worid-weanness  ol  Hercules  after  his 
celebrated  labors. 
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excellent,  the  dolci  spectacular.  Shrimp 
with  ginger  and  eggplant  is  out  of  this 
world.  Book  well  in  advance. 

The  "Village"  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano 

This  slice  of  Rome  has  two  parts:  one  to 
the  west,  surrounding  Ss.  Giovanni  e 
Paolo.  The  other  sector,  to  the  east,  is 
hilly,  partly  industrial,  and  largely  me- 
diocre except  for  the  grandiose  church  of 
S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano  and  the  sur- 
roundings of  S.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme. 
Here,  surprisingly,  you  find  a  few  of 
Rome's  finest  artistic  treasures. 

Up  the  Clivo  di  Scauro,  that  charming 
street  wending  its  way  beneath  a  series  of 
brick  arches,  is  the  basilica  of  Ss.  Gio- 
vanni e  Paolo,  started  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. The  piazza  in  front  is  attractive 
and  the  portico,  a  superior  example  of 
twelfth-century  design.  Inside  are  re- 
markable excavations  revealing  a  large 
Roman  house  that  has  two  floors 
virtually  intact. 

Next  visit  the  restored  church  of 
S.  Stefano  Rotondo,  a  fifth-century  rep- 
lica of  the  Holy  Sepulcher,  though  it 
does  not  look  anything  like  the  proto- 
type. The  interior  is  breathtaking. 

The  immense  church  of  S.  Giovanni 
in  Laterano  and  its  vast  baptistery  were 
begun  by  Constantine,  and  beneath  the 
stucco  and  marble  of  the  seventeenth- 
century  decorations  much  of  the  original 
brickwork  has  survived.  Borromini  re- 
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tained  the  simple  Constantinian  interior, 
with  its  twin  side  aisles,  and  covered 
them  over  with  his  baroque  theatrics, 
making  twelve  huge  niches  and  piers  out 
of  the  earlier  rows  of  columns.  The 
wooden,  painted,  gilded  ceiling,  de- 
signed by  Pirro  Ligorio  and  festooned 
with  papal  arms,  is  one  of  Rome's  finest.  ' 
The  cloister  is  a  vigorous  yet  peaceful 
thirteenth-century  work  by  Vassalletto 
(see  Time  Line).  The  dramatic  facades  of 
S.  Giovanni  and  the  fifteen  immense 
statues  were  designed  in  the  eighteenth 
century  by  Alessandro  Galilei.  On  the 
balcony  of  the  principal  faqade  the  pope 
blesses  worshipers  on  Ascension  Day . 

Although  S.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme  is 
also  Constantinian,  it  was  badly  jumbled 
up  in  the  eighteenth  century.  One  work, 
however,  a  fifteenth-century  mosaic  in 
the  chapel  of  St.  Helen,  is  smashing. 

Nearby,  along  the  railroad  tracks,  are 
three  exceptional  antiquities  thai  tourists 
seldom  visit.  One  is  the  so-called  Basilic  i 


Rome  has  so  many 
great  monuments  from 
so  many  epochs  that  it 
is  easy  to  forget  what 
really  gives  the  city  its 
eternal  zest:  the  life 
and  charm  of  its 
streets,  open  to  all 
and  endlessly  various. 
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First  century  b  c  The  Ara  Pacts  Augustae. 
with  exceptionally  vmd  representations  ol 
the  emperor,  with  his  cortege  and  gar 
lands,  and  a  startling  personification  olthe 
fertile  Earth 
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In  S.  Maria  Maggiore. 
on  the  summit  of  the 
Esquiline  Hill,  a  detail 
of  the  explosively 
dramatic  apse  mosaic 
of  the  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin,  by  Torriti. 


of  the  Porta  Maggiore,  or  Basilica  Sotter- 
ranea,  the  underground  chapel  of  a  first- 
century  a.  p.  mystery  cult.  The  building 

is  decorated  with  the  most  delicately 
beautiful  stucco  reliets  of  all  antiquity. 
They  depict  a  series  of  Greek  myths — the 
rape  oKpanymede  and  so  on.  To  get  in, 
contact  the  Soprintendenza  Axcheologi- 
ca  di  Roma  (Pia::ale  delle  Finanze  I). 

The  so-called  Ipogeo  degli  Aureli  has 
stuccos  and  exquisite  frescoes  of  the  sec- 
ond and  third  centuries  showing  a  mix- 
ture ot  Gnostic  and  early-Christian 
themes.  Get  a  permit  from  the  office  ot 
the  secretariat  ot  the  Ponteticia  Commis- 
sione  di  Axcheologica  Christiana  A  ia 
Napoleone  III,  \). 

Finally,  see  the  Temple  ot  Minerva 
Medica,  a  little  round  structure  ot  the 
fourth  century,  once  renowned  tor  its 
healing  powers. 

No  restaurants  worth  visiting. 

The    vllloge"  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore 

This  busy  area  ot  steep,  wide  streets  has 
three  ot  the  most  fascinating  churches  in 
the  Eternal  City:  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  S. 
Pudenziana,  and  S.  Prassede. 

S.  Maria  Maggiore,  on  the  summit  ot 
the  Esquiline  Hill,  came  into  being  in 
the  fourth  century  during  a  summer 


snowstorm  when  the  pope  saw  the  out- 
lines ot  a  great  church  etched  in  the 
snow.  In  it  a  series  of  extraordinary  fifth- 
century  mosaics  is  still  almost  intact.  In 
the  nave,  just  below  the  windows,  are 
thirty-six  square  panels  depicting  e\ents 
from  the  Pentateuch.  Oddly  enough,  the 
same  scenes  appear  in  the  beautiful  thir- 
teenth-century mosaics  of  San  Marco  in 
\  enice.  Apparently  both  artists  used  the 
same  manuscript  as  a  model.  The  great 
arch  at  the  end  ot  the  na\'e  shows  the 
two  sacred  cities  Jerusalem  and  Bethle- 
hem. The  thirteenth-century  apse  mosa- 
ic dramatically  shows  the  Virgin  being 
crowned.  The  gold  with  which  the  vast 
ceiling  is  gilded  came  from  the  first  ship- 
ment from  the  Americas. 

Oyer  on  the  Via  C.  Balbo  is  perhaps 
the  oldest  church  in  Rome.  S.  Pudenzia- 
na. begun  in  the  second  century  in  the 
house  of  Senator  Pudente,  a  friend  of 
Saint  Peter's.  In  the  apse  is  a  striking 
fburth-centurv  mosaic  showing  Christ 
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First  century  ad  Laocoon  and  his  sons 
suffocated  by  snakes,  magnificent  despite 
heavy  restoration,  a  universal  image  of 
agony  and  impotence. 
Second  century  What  else  but  me  divine 
Pantheon''  Its  gtonous  mtenor  seems  to 
have  made  a  prisoner  ot  the  sun 
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enthroned,  flanked  bv  the  Apostles. 

Charlemagne  was  crowned  in  Rome  in 
800  and  built  nearly  a  do:en  churches, 
all  replicas  of  fourth-  and  fifth-century 
basilicas.  One  of  the  most  interesting  is 
S.  Prassede.  Even  more  fascinating  are 
the  By:antine-style  mosaics  in  the  mi- 
nute chapel  of  St.  Zeno,  built  by  Pope 
Paschal  I  about  822  as  a  mausoleum  for 
his  mother.  The  gemlike  tesserae  of  gold, 
azure,  and  crimson  seem  to  be  on  tire. 

Restaurant: 
Ristorante  Cicilardone  (Via  Merulana 
77).  Typical  Roman  cuisine.  The  spe- 
cialties are  pasta  e  broccoli  and  brasato  of 
the  tenderest  variety. 

Hie  "Village"  of  Hie 
Piazza  defta  RepubbJica 

This  once  fashionable  area  has  lost  its 
trendiness,  and  the  park  next  to  the  Mu- 
seo  delle  Terme  is  a  hangout  for  drug  ad- 
dicts, but  there  is  plenty  to  see. 

The  Pia;:a  della  Repubblica  was  the 
most  ambitious  open  space  built  in  Rome 
after  1870.  The  fountain,  with  its  naked 
naiads,  was  once  considered  quite  racv. 
The  curving  brick  facade  opposite  is  that 
of  Michelangelo's  S.  Maria  degli  Angeli, 
built  into  the  ruined  caluianum  ot  the 
Baths  of  Diocletian. 

Nearby  is  one  of  the  world's  most  com- 
plete museums  of  antiquities,  the  Mi, 
delle  Terme.  Here  are  the  lyrical  Ludovi- 
si  Throne  (see  Time  Line)  and  a  roomful 
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ot  elegant  wall  stuccos  ot  Bacchic  and 
Dionysiac  scenes.  The  cloister  ot  S.  Mar- 
ia  degli  Angeli  is  stuffed  with  antique 
fragments — not  all  ot  them  indecent. 

In  the  Piazza  S.  Bernardo,  Kn>k  at  the 
ungainly  but  entertaining  Fountain  ot 
Moses,  whose  sculptor  is  ^mA  to  have 
died  ot  a  broken  heart  because  of  un- 
pleasant remarks  made  about  his  work. 

One  Ot  the  wonders  of  Rome  i>  the 
small  seventeenth'Century  church  *>t 
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Third  century  The  huge,  rambling  Baths  of 
Caracalla.  with  hot.  tepid,  and  freezing 
plunges,  plus  libraries,  gymnasia,  confer- 
ence halls,  restaurants,  and  a  Mithraeum 
Fourth  century  The  funerary  mosaics  m 
S.  Costanza.  with  an  ancient  symbol  of 
Chnsoanrty  putti  making  wine  on  a  pun 
white,  heavenly  ground 
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S.  Maria  della  Vittoria  and  its  Cornaro 
Chapel,  by  Bernini,  with  his  arresting 
image  of  Saint  Theresa  in  ecstasy,  a  mas- 
terpiece by  this  extraordinary  sculptor. 

The  Via  Veneto  may  have  calmed 
down  since  the  days  of  the  dolce  vita,  but 
it  is  still  an  attractive  place  for  a  passeg- 
giata.  Since  Rome's  finest  gallery,  the 
Borghese,  in  the  refuse-littered  Parco 
Borghese,  is  under  reconstruction,  none 
of  its  marvelous  paintings — the  Caravag- 
gios,  the  Raphael,  Titian,  and  Tintoret- 
to— can  be  seen,  but  it  is  worth  visiting 
for  Bernini's  five  sculptures  and  Canova's 
Paolina  Borghese.  There  are  two  other  art 
museums  in  the  park,  the  Villa  Giulia, 
with  important  Etruscan  works,  and  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  containing 
nineteenth-century  Romantics  and  Ital- 
ian Impressionists,  the  Macchiaioli,  with 
some  Surrealists  and  Futurists. 

Restaurants: 
The  dining  room  of  the  Massimo  d'Aze- 
glio  hotel  is  excellent;  the  antipasti,  es- 
pecially, have  won  over  the  critics. 
Girarrosto  Fiorentino  (Via  Sicilia  44)  is 
well  known  for  its  spaghetti  alia  checca  and 
superior  bistecca. 

Hie  "Village"  of  the  Vatican 

The  usual  approach  to  that  awesome, 
splendid  "city"  the  Vatican  is  by  the 
Ponte  Sant'Angelo,  with  its  ten  sculpted 
angels  holding  symbols  of  the  Passion. 
The  two  by  Bernini  are  copies;  the  spec- 
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Fifth  century.  The  cypress  doors  in  S.  Sa- 
bina,  depicting  scenes  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment paralleling  the  life  of  Chhst. 
Sixth  century.  The  church  ofS.  Maria  in 
Cosmedin,  in  the  Greek  style,  with  three 
apses  given  to  the  Greeks  fleeing  perse- 
cution in  Constantinople.  The  elegant  col- 
umns were  ripped  from  a  Flavian  temple. 


tacular  originals  are  displayed  in  S.  An- 
drea delle  Fratte. 

The  Castel  Sant'Angelo,  while  con- 
taining nothing  of  much  interest,  offers  a 
couple  of  fine  views — one  toward  St. 
Peter's.  It  started  as  a  tomb  for  Hadrian, 
became  embedded  in  the  defensive  walls 
in  the  third  century,  and  after  the  tenth 
was  a  prison,  where  Cellini,  among  oth- 
ers, was  immured.  The  angel  on  top  rep- 
resents the  legend  of  Gregory  the  Great's 
vision  of  the  archangel  Michael  flying 
above  the  castle. 

The  Vatican  is  one  of  the  few  places  in 
Rome  where  legend  and  fact  are  one.  Ex- 
cavations have  established  that  Peter  was 
buried  in  a  modest  tomb  deep  under  the 
crossing  of  the  church.  Originally  called 
Ager  Vaticanus  (Vatican  hillock),  this 
was  the  site  of  Nero's  gardens.  Here 
Constantine  built  a  huge  basilica,  torn 
down  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  make 
way  for  St.  Peter's.  The  architects,  paint- 
ers, and  sculptors  who  made  the  Vatican 
the  most  glorious  shrine  on  Earth  include 
the  greatest  geniuses  of  the  age — Bra- 
mante,  Pollaiolo,  Fra  Angelico,  Botticel- 
li, Lippi,  Raphael,  Michelangelo,  Ber- 
nini, and  many  more.  All  had  a  role  in 
creating  the  gigantic  yet  graceful  and 


The  porphyry  sarcoph- 
agus of  Constantina, 
Constantine  s  daugh- 
ter, which  dates  from 
the  fourth  century  a.d., 
with  its  pagan  vine  and 
acanthus  leaves. 
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thoroughly  human  sanctuary. 

The  interior  is  about  the  size  of  the 
Constantinian  basilica,  but  visual  trick- 
ery makes  it  seem  to  be  on  a  normal  hu- 
man scale.  Such  elements  as  the  holy- 
water  fonts  have  been  enlarged,  so  that 
only  when  you  stand  beside  one  do  you 
realize  how  huge  it  and  the  church  really 
are.  Bernini's  Baldacchino,  for  example, 
is  as  tall  as  the  Palazzo  Farnese. 

St.  Peter's  represents  the  genesis  of  the 
Counter-Reformation  style,  with  a  series 
of  massive  arches  and  pilasters  leading 
into  side  aisles  punctuated  by  many  or- 
nate chapels.  In  the  apse  stands  the 
Throne  of  St.  Peter.  Points  of  supreme 
interest  on  the  accepted  tour  include  the 
porphyry  circle  where  Charlemagne 
knelt  to  be  crowned  in  800;  Bernini's 
Baldacchino,  his  supreme  achievement; 
Michelangelo's  sweet  and  engagingly 


naive  Pietd;  Bernini's  bronze  Throne  of 
St.  Peter,  held  up  lackadaisically  by  the 
four  church  fathers;  and  Pollaiolo's  gor- 
geous bronze  tomb  of  Innocent  VIII. 

From  the  cupola  one  gets  views  of  the' 
church  and  the  surrounding  city.  Dawn 
is  the  best  time  for  a  visit,  but  to  arrange 
it  you  need  friends  in  the  Vatican. 

The  grottoes  run  half  the  length  of  the 
nave.  The  pre-Constantinian  Necropolis 
is  a  pagan  cemetery  comprising  a  narrow 
street  lined  by  the  burial  chambers  of  in- 
dividual families.  At  the  eastern  end  is  a 
large,  red-stuccoed  wall  beautifully  pre- 
served, and  beyond  it  a  simple  second- 
century  monument,  the  tomb  of  Saint 
Peter,  where  in  the  1950s  the  bones  oi  i 
large  man  were  found  near  hundreds  of 
early  graffiti  using  his  name. 

The  palaces  and  museums  contain 
1 ,400  halls,  rooms,  ,ind  chapels  and 
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Seventh  century.  The  apse  mosaic  ol  St 
Agnes  Outside-the-Walls.  in  pure  Byzan- 
line  style  and  perfect  condition  The  saint, 
carrying  the  sword  ol  martyrdom.  Iloats  on 
a  ground  ol  gold. 

Eighth  century  The  haunting  fresco,  in  the 
lower  church  of  S  Clemente.  ol  the  Ma- 
donna anu  wild— total  dogma 
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A  sample  of  the  enticing 
wares  to  be  found  at  the 
Porta  Portese  flea  market 
It  is  open  on  Sundays. 
Go  early;  use  the  Viale 
Trastevere  entrance. 


twenty  courtyards,  with  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  works  of  art,  relics,  and  ob- 
jets  d'art.  The  finest:  in  the  Belvedere 
Court  are  the  colossal  bronze  pine  cone 
that  once  adorned  Constantine's  basili- 
ca, and  the  Laocoon;  in  the  Museo  Pio- 
Clementino,  the  porphyry  sarcophagi  for 
Constantine's  mother  and  daughter  and 
the  Belvedere  Torso;  in  the  Museo  Chia- 
ramonti,  the  marble  sculpture  of  Emper- 
or Augustus;  in  the  Museo  Gregoriano 
Etrusco,  the  contents  of  a  tomb  of  650 
B.C.;  Raphael's  Stanzc;  in  the  Pinacote- 
ca,  Raphael's  Transfigurathm  and  Leonar- 
do's unfinished  Saint  Jerome;  and  of 
course  the  Sistine  Chapel.  Surprises:  the 
Museo  Missionario-Etnologico,  a  trea- 
sure trove  of  works  from  the  entire 
world,  and  the  catholic  collection  of 
modern  religious  art. 

Complete  tours  of  the  "city"  and  the 
spectacular  gardens  can  be  arranged 
through  the  Office  of  Pilgrim  and  Tourist 
Information,  at  Piazza  S.  Pietro. 

Restaurant: 
II  Matriciano  (Via  dei  Gracchi  55). 


Quintessential  Roman.  Try  the  bucatini 
alia  matriciana,  the  petto  di  polio  alia  vex- 
dura,  and  the  abbacchio  al  forno.  The 
house  white  wine  is  a  fine  Sicilian. 

Hie  "¥111096"  of  Trastevere 

With  its  pleasing  labyrinth  of  twisting 
medieval  streets  and  dead  ends,  Traste- 
vere has  always  been  the  most  Roman  of 
all  the  villages.  Behind  its  dingy  little 
commercial  establishments  and  auto-re- 
pair shops,  Trastevere  has  splendid  Re- 
naissance and  Counter-Reformation  pal- 
azzi  and  churches.  Get  around  on  foot 
near  the  Tiber,  by  car  on  the  Janiculum. 

Start  at  the  Isola  Tiberina,  with  its 
medieval  houses  and  towers.  The  island's 
shape  gave  rise  to  legends  that  it  was  a 
submerged  Roman  boat.  In  ancient  times 
it  was  the  site  of  a  large  temple  dedicated 
to  Aesculapius. 

The  bridge  crossing  from  the  Roman 
side  is  the  Ponte  Fabricio,  of  62  B.C.,  and 
that  to  Trastevere,  the  Ponte  Cestio.  In 
Trastevere,  one  steps  onto  the  riva 
Veiente,  whence  the  Etruscans  laid  siege 
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Ninth  century.  The  St.  Zeno  Chapel,  in  the 
Carolingian  church  ot  S.  Prassede:  in  its 
vault  Christ  is  supported  by  tour  angels. 
Tenth  century.  S.  Clemente,  in  the  lower 
church:  a  singular,  abstract  fresco  of 
Christ  victorious. 

Eleventh  century.  A  compelling,  enigmatic 
white  marble  reliquary  in  the  third  niche  on 
the  left  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  del  Priora- 
to  that  copies  an  antique  funerary  urn. 
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to  Rome  in  the  sixth  century  B.C. 

The  first  stop  should  be  the  church  of 
S.  Cecilia,  with  its  monumental  eigh- 
teenth-century facade.  Inside,  notice  the 
ninth-century  apse  mosaic  of  Christ  on  a 
ground  of  red  and  azure;  the  thirteenth- 
century  marble  ciborium;  and  the  con- 
vent choir,  containing  the  Last  Judgment 
by  Pietro  Cavallini(1293),  viewable  only 
between  10:00  A.M.  and  11:30  A.M.  on 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays. 

Then  have  a  quick  look  at  S.  Michele, 
which  has  one  of  the  most  ornate  interi- 
ors in  Rome.  If  it  is  a  Sunday  morning, 
stop  at  the  Piazza  Porta  Portese  for  the 
flea  market.  The  church  of  S.  Francesco 
a  Ripa  has  a  fantastic  Bernini  sculpture 
of  the  Blessed  Ludovica  Albertoni  in  a 
state  of  "sensual  mysticism." 

S.  Maria  in  Trastevere,  built  in  the 
third  century  and  added  to  frequently 
since,  is  one  of  the  most  poetic  places  in 
the  city.  Its  curious  facade  is  twelfth-cen- 
tury; the  exterior  mosaics,  thirteenth-. 
Inside  the  portico  is  a  host  of  intriguing 
inscriptions — a  note  from  a  slave,  Con- 
stantine's  emblem,  papal  arms.  The  sev- 
enteenth-century ceiling,  extraordinarily 
rich  even  for  Rome,  is  by  Domenichino. 
The  palace  on  the  church's  left  is  S.  Cal- 
listo.  Inside  it  is  a  tiny  gem  of  a  twelfth- 
century  church  in  its  own  little  court. 

The  Villa  Farnesina  is  a  Renaissance 
masterpiece  designed  by  Baldassarre  Pe- 
ruzzi  and  decorated  with  superlative  fres- 
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coes,  fully  equal  to  the  Sistine  Ceiling's, 
by  Raphael,  Giulio  Romano,  Peruzzi, 
and  Sehastiano  del  Piombo.  In  the  Gal- 
leria  the  legend  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  is 
depicted  on  the  ceiling  in  a  magnificent 
trompe  l'oeil  tent.  In  the  next  room,  the 
Saletta,  is  a  long  frieze  of  mythological 
figures  by  Peruzzi,  while  in  the  room  to 

the  left  is  Raphael's  incomparable  Gala 
tea.  The  ceiling,  with  the  constellations, 
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Twelfth  century.  The  apse  mosaic  of  S. 
Maria  in  Trastevere,  depicting  the  twin  cit- 
ies ol  God  and  the  imposing  figures  of 
Christ  and  the  Virgin  flanked  by  saints  and 
the  pope  who  ordered  the  masterpiece. 
Thirteenth  century.  The  boundlessly  di- 
verse and  energetic  architectural  forms 
and  carvings  in  the  cloister  of  S.  Giovanni 
in  Laterano.  by  Vassalletto  and  sons. 
Fourteenth  century.  S.  Maria  Maggiore's 
immense  mosaiced  apse,  representing  the 
triumph  of  the  Virgin. 
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is  by  Peruzzi,  as  are  the  superb  landscapes 
and  paintings  on  the  window  shutters; 
Sebastiano  del  Piombo  painted  the  myth 
of  the  cyclops  Polyphemus. 

Upstairs  is  a  room  of  early-sixteenth- 
century  landscapes,  one  of  which  appears 
to  have  a  graffito  by  Albrecht  Durer. 

After  the  Farnesina,  you  can  climb  up 
the  Via  Garibaldi  to  the  Janiculum  for  a 
series  of  splendid  views.  Or  call  for  a  cab. 

San  Pietro  in  Montorio  was  erected  in 
the  ninth  century  on  what  was  thought 
to  be  the  spot  where  Saint  Peter  was  cru- 
cified. Its  chief  interest  is  the  Tempietto, 
by  Bramante,  in  the  courtyard.  The  cha- 
pel is  a  perfect  circle,  symbolizing  the 
universe  and  holy  innocence.  The  Cella 
is  surrounded  by  sixteen  Doric  columns, 
which  support  a  balustrade  and  a  lovely 
cupola.  The  ornate  underground  chapel 
has  a  hole  in  the  very  center  where  Saint 
Peter's  cross  was  placed. 

At  the  Villa  Doria  Pamphili  is  a  series 
of  state  gardens  in  wonderful  condition, 
including  a  secret  garden.  The  panorama 
at  trie  monument  to  Garibaldi  on  the 
Janiculum  is  stunning. 

Restaurants: 
Sabatini  (Piazza  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere). 
There  are  two  Sabatinis,  one  in  the  piaz- 
za, the  other  in  the  narrow  alley,  with  a 
perfect  view  of  the  church  at  night.  Fa- 
mous for  pasta  Sabatini  with  clams, 
shrimps,  and  mussels. 
Ciarla  (Piazza  S.  Cosimato).  Fish  only — 


and  it  is  always  Rome's  best. 
Romolo  (Via  di  Porta  Settimiana  8),  in 
the  house  of  La  Fornarina,  Raphael's  be- 
loved. Modest  but  pleasing. 
Trattoria  del  Drago  (Piazza  del  Drago, 
near  S.  Maria  della  Luce,  off  the  Via  del- 
la  Luce).  Good  typical  Roman  cooking. 

Hie  "Village"  of  the  Famese 

The  piazzas  and  streets  surrounding  the 
Palazzo  Farnese  can  be  the  most  satisfy- 
ing part  of  Rome,  with  their  pleasing  mix 
of  Renaissance  majesty  and  the  attrac- 
tively casual  environs  of  the  Via  di  Mon- 
serrato  and  Via  Giulia. 

Start  off  on  foot  at  the  Largo  Argenti- 
na, where  four  republican  temples  have 
been  excavated.  Stroll  down  the  Corso 
to  the  church  of  S.  Andrea  della  Valle,  a 
baroque  beauty  by  Carlo  Rainaldi.  The 
Palazzo  Massimo,  opposite,  is  a  master- 
piece by  Peruzzi.  Its  enchanting  court- 
yard is  filled  with  classical  reliefs. 

The  Palazzo  della  Cancelleria,  built  in 
1485,  is  one  of  the  best  early-Renais- 
sance buildings  in  Rome,  designed  by 
Antonio  da  Montecavallo  with  a  breath- 
taking staircase  by  Bramante.  The  serene 
Piazza  della  Cancelleria  opens  up  toward 
the  southwest  into  the  Campo  de'  Fiori 
and  then  into  the  Piazza  Farnese  and  the 
imposing  Farnese  Palace.  Though  begun 
and  completed  by  others,  the  design  of 
the  palace  was  worked  on  by  Michelan- 
gelo. It  is  now  occupied  by  the  French 
embassy.  Seek  permission  for  a  visit,  if 
only  to  see  the  Galleria,  with  its  spright- 
ly fresco  cycle  by  Annibale  and  Agostino 
Carracci  depicting  the  triumph  of  love. 

Perhaps  the  most  satisfying  stroll  in 
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Fifteenth  century.  The  finest,  perhaps,  of 
many  tine  survivals  is  the  bronze  monu- 
ment to  Sixtus  IV  by  Antonio  Pollaiolo  in 
the  Treasury  of  St.  Peter's. 
Sixteenth  century.  The  Sistine  Ceiling,  Mi- 
chelangelo's Moses,  and  the  no  less  glo- 
rious and  compelling  Neoplatonic  fres- 
coes in  the  Villa  Farnesina  are  all  in 
stunning  condition. 

Seventeenth  century.  A  plethora.  Anything 
by  Caravaggio,  especially  the  Matthew  se- 
ries in  S.  Luigi  dei  Frances!;  most  every- 
thing by  Bernini,  especially  Saint  Theresa 
and  the  St.  Peter's  Baldacchino;  and  Bor- 
romini's  S.  Carlo  alle  Quattro  Fontane. 
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Rome  is  down  the  Via  di  Monserrato  and 
back  up  the  Via  Giulia,  laid  out  by  Bra- 
man  te,  the  first  street  in  the  city  de- 
signed to  be  straight.  Along  the  way  visit 
the  small  church  of  S.  Eligio  degli  Orefi- 
ci,  built  in  1516  to  a  design  by  Raphael. 

Finally,  visit  the  Palazzo  Spada,  with 
its  galleria  prospettica,  parts  by  Borromini. 
He  squashed  a  normal  row  of  Doric  col- 
umns into  a  horizontal  space  only  twen- 
ty-eight feet  deep,  making  it  look  three 
times  longer.  The  statue  at  the  end  of 
the  colonnade  looks  like  a  colossus  but  is 
really  less  than  three  feet  high. 

Restaurants — two  of  the  best  in  Rome 
are  to  be  found  here: 
Pierluigi  (Piazza  de'  Ricci).  Sensational! 
Try  the  insalata  di  rughetta,  the  scampi 
ox  ferri,  the  red  funghi,  and  the  pasta 
crostacei  con  pomodaro. 
Taverna  Giulia  (Vicolo  dell'  Oro  23). 
Here  the  cuisine  is  Ligurian.  Try  penne 
alia  vodka,  the  pasta  verde  con  pesto,  and 
the  stinco  al  fomo. 


The  Villa  Giulia  was 
built  in  the  1550s  for 
Pope  Julius  III  in 
mannerist  style.  Mi- 
chelangelo had  a 
small  hand  in  it  So 
did  Vasari  and  Am- 
mannati.  who  de- 
signed the  elegant 
Nymphaeum  (left). 


Roman  Holiday  for  Shoppers 

Not  so  long  ago,  Romans  shopped  mainly  in  the  area 
off  the  Piazza  di  Spagna.  Now,  the  grid  of  streets  I  »rt 
the  Via  Condom  has  lost  some  of  its  appeal,  though  it 
is  still  full  of  shopping  pleasures,  especially  if  you  go 
early  in  the  day. 

On  the  Via  Condotti,  Caffe  Greco  is  a  pleasant 
place  for  breakfast  or  an  espresso.  In  the  stores,  prices 
are  not  much  better  than  at  home  for  the  well-known 
brand  names,  but  the  selection  is  slightly  different.  On 
the  Via  delta  Croce  or  the  Via  delle  Carrozze,  mynad 
small  shops  and  traditional  courtesy  can  still  be  found. 
For  antiques,  old  jewelry,  and  paintings  galleries,  try 
the  Via  Margutta  and  the  Via  del  Babuino  as  well  as 
the  narrow,  old  streets  that  abut  it. 

Nowadays  some  old-time  artisans  and  small  shop-  * 
keepers  have  moved  to  the  suburban  Panoli,  where 
many  of  their  customers  live.  Others  can  be  found  in 
the  interesting  neighborhoods  around  the  Campo  6V 
Fiori,  along  the  Via  Giulia,  and  berweeen  the  Piazza 
Navona  and  the  Tiber.  There,  the  old  furniture  mak- 
ers, upholsterers,  ironworkers,  and  restorers  do  busi- 
ness next  door  to  boutiques  selling  jewelry,  glassware, 
furniture,  and  decorative  objects,  with  an  emphasis  on 
the  art  deco  and  Italian  "liberty"  styles. 

From  the  Pantheon  to  the  Corso,  between  the  Via 
Condotti  and  the  Via  delta  Scrofa,  there  arc  nice  sil- 
verware and  jewelry  shops  and  tiny  shops  srxi  ializing 
in  passementerie  or  decorative  hardware. 

On  Sunday,  browse  in  the  Porta  PoittK  la  mar- 
ket To  find  the  rare  antique  gem  OTCUlioaty,  gel 
there  as  close  to  dawn  as  bearable.         — Nuru  j  I  bung 
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Eighteenth  century  Piranesi's  enchanting 
S.  Mana  del  Pmrato,  on  the  Aventine,  a 
tnumph  ol  bone  white,  neoclassical  deco- 
ration with  a  sense  ol  humor 
Nineteenth  century.  Antonio  Canova's 
marble  portrait  ol  Paulina  Borghese-arro- 
gant,  gorgeous,  outrageous— seen  in  all 
her  comely  decadence  as  a  make-believe 
empress  ot  Rome. 

Twentieth  century.  The  "square  Colos- 
seum," thaindiculons  cookie-cutter 
■it EUR  -acli(f- 
cannot  be  pi/' 
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A  FAMILY  MYSTERY 

Did  Degas  base  his  great  portrait  of  the  Bellellis  on  a  photograph? 


In  the  recent  Degas  show  at  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art  one  of  the  most 
arresting  exhibits  was  the  Family  Por- 
trait, a  disquieting  masterpiece  belonging 
to  the  Musee  d'Orsay,  in  Paris.  Painted 
between  1858  and  1867,  it  depicts  Degas's 
paternal  aunt  Laura,  her  two  daughters, 
and  her  husband,  Baron  Bellelli,  who  were 
then  living  in  Florence.  The  painting  was 


By  Eve  Auchincloss 


begun  during  a  visit  the  painter  made  in 
1858  and  1859.  It  was  not  just  a  portrait, 
Degas  insisted,  but  "un  tableau" — a  pic- 
ture of  an  unhappy,  divided  marriage.  His 
friend  Paul  Jamot  remarked  on  Degas's 
"taste  for  domestic  drama,  a  tendency  to 
discover  hidden  bitterness  in  the  relation- 
ships between  individuals  .  .  .  even  when 
they  seem  to  be  presented  merely  as  figures 


in  a  portrait. "  The  influences  on  the  paint- 
ing and  on  its  unusual  composition  cited  in 
the  catalog  to  the  exhibition  by  one  of  its 
authors,  Henri  Loyrette,  are  numerous — 
among  them,  Holbein,  Van  Dyck,  Ingres, 
Courbet,  Daumier,  and  Goya. 

Another  influence,  however,  has  not 
hitherto  been  noted.  Degas  was  himself  an 
enthusiastic  photographer  and,  like  many 


Degas's  family  Portrait,  of  the 

14? 


.•Hi,  painted      '  veen  1858  and  1867,  now  in  Paris's  Musee  d'Orsay.  More  than  likeness:  a  taste  for  domestic  drama. 
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Baron  von  Budberg,  the  Russian  ambassador  to  Prussia,  with  his  family,  by  an  unknown  photographer.  The  original  is  in  the  Markisches  Museum  in  East  Berlin. 


other  nineteenth-century  painters,  una- 
bashed in  his  use  of  photographs  as  inspira- 
tion in  his  painting.  His  studies  of  women 
ironing  may  have  been  based  on  photo- 
graphs; his  portrait,  in  the  Tate,  of  Prin- 
cess Metternich  was  done  from  a  carte  de 
visite.  Degas  also  made  a  close  study  of 
Muybridge's  stop-action  photographs  of 
horses'  gaits. 

At  some  time  around  1860.  a  photo- 
graph was  taken  in  Berlin  that  Degas  may 
well  have  seen,  for  photographs  "I  promi- 
nent people  were  widely  sold  and  coll 
during  this  period.  It  drama;  11  lepictJ 
another  unhappy  family,  that  of 
Baron  von  Budberg,  the  i  iibassa- 


dor  to  Prussia  between  1851  and  1862,  de 
scribed  somewhere  by  .i  fellow  diploma! 
who  knew  him  as  explosively  irate  and 
exceptionally  bad-mannered, 

The  baroness stands ,u  tin-  Left  with  her 
two  young  sous,  forming  .i  monu 
mental  triangle  like  thai  »>t  Degas's 
Laura  IVIU-lli  and  her  daughters,  while 
Baron  von  Budberg  angrily  turns  bis  ba<  L 
much  as  Bellelli  sits  with  his  back  to  the 
painter.  In  the  photograph  two  more  fig 
i  ires  a|  >peai .  >  woman  racing  the  baron  and 
ung  girl  who  trsts  against  the  arm  of 
her  f;  rher's  <  hair  and  gazes  oul  .it  us  -the 
rl  the  six  to  do  so — forming  a  link 
tween  lu-r  estranged  parents,  as 


i.  "null. i  IVIU-lli  does  in  the  I  )egas  portrait. 
I  hr  two  baronesses  weai  simiiai  l>n>k>>  >'t 
exhausted,  bittei  resignation,  while  Bud 
berg,  lik*.-  Bellelli,  appears  to  be  radiating 
hi  'st  1 1  it  \ .  I  he  resemblances  >>t  the  carpel 
and  the  «.  hail  legs  *.  an  be  ».  onsidered  msit: 
nificant,  but  the  composition  and,  even 
more  particularly,  the  icy  atmosphere  "f 
alienation  thai  both  the  painting  and  the 
photograph  exude  argue  tantalizing!)  tot 
I  )egas's  having  come  a<  toss  ,i  i  abinei  pho- 
tograph somewhere  thai  stopped  him  in 
his  trat  ks.  D 

Eve  Auckmdoss  i*.  a  senior  editor  of  this  mag- 
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Wh>  *  that  girl? 

liltane  Monte  vrcchi  llltct 

to  htt p  you  guessing. 


OOOH-LA-LILIANE! 


Meeting  the  mad  French  chanteuse 


By  Laurie  Winer 


atop  glittering  Rockefeller  Center,  as  some  radio  person- 
ality no  doubt  once  said,  Liliane  Montevecchi  steps  out 
to  greet  her  public  at  the  new,  sky-high  cabaret  the 
Rainbow  &  Stars,  next  door  to  the  Rainbow  Room. 
Against  a  zillion-dollar  backdrop — from  the  mysterious  dark  of 
Central  Park  to  hundreds  of  points  of  light  in  Harlem  to  the  spar- 
kling necklaces  of  the  bridges — the  former  star  of  the  Folies- 
Bergere  asks  her  audience  to  imagine  that  they  are  dining  above 
the  Eiffel  Tower.  Only  the  French  could  have  such  nerve. 

Montevecchi  keeps  you  guessing.  Is  this  the  real  turtle  soup  or 
merely  the  mock?  Fact:  She  was  once  the  chic  prima  ballerina  tor 
chic  Roland  Petit  and,  later,  the  queen  of  the  Paris  music  hall. 
Opinion:  On  a  bad  night,  she  seems  like  a  knockoff  for  the  Amer- 
ican tourist  trade  of  those  famous  Paris  originals  to  whom  she  pays 
homage — Mistinguett,  Piaf,  and  that  Parisienne  by  election  and 
adoption  Josephine  Baker.  In  1982,  when  the  American  compos- 
er Maury  Yeston  wrote  her  the  "Folies  Bergere"  number  in  Nine', 
she  walked  off  with  a  Tony.  Now  she  is  more  famous  here  than  in 
France.  She  has  given  up  her  Paris  flat  and  resides  exclusively  in 
New  York — on  Fifty-seventh  Street  overlooking  the  East  River. 
Does  she  pretend  it  is  the  Seine? 

For  her  stateside  fame,  she  credits  her  "close  friend  Mr.  Tommy 
Tune,"  who  cast  and  directed  her  in  Nine.  He  also  helped  her 
create  an  act  that  has  altered  little  as  it  has  moved  from  theater  to 
club  to  cabaret  around  New  York,  San  Francisco,  and  Los 
Angeles.  The  most  recent  New  York  version,  at  the  Rainbow  <St 
Stars,  is  a  charming  tease.  She  sings  not  numbers  but  snippet:* — 
delectable  snippets,  but  snippets,  from  "You  Don't  Know  Paris" 
or  "I've  Got  You  under  My  Skin"  or  "La  Vie  en  Rose. "  Despite  her 
pleasing,  throaty  delivery,  her  perfect  legs,  her  aura  of  exotic 
glamour  and  passion,  Montevecchi  seems  atraid  of  tackling  a 
whole  song.  She  exudes  a  kind  of  schizophrenia — she  seems  halt 
Gallic  cynic,  half  neurotic  American — that  makes  her  impossible 
to  figure.  Her  conversation,  too,  is  skittish,  all  over  the  place,  and 
in  adorably  peccable  English.  You  never  quite  know  where  von 
are,  and  before  you  find  out,  she  has  moved  on. 

I  ask  her  about  a  role  close  to  her  own  bono:  that  of  Liliane 
La  Fleur,  the  hard-boiled  film  producer  and  former  showgirl  she 
played  in  Nine.  Montevecchi's  huge  yeux  bruns  widen  beneath 
spidery  lashes.  "I  modeled  her  after  the  incredible  1  lclcne  Mar- 
tini. She  was  a  showgirl  in  the  forties,  and  she  was  kicked  oul 
because  she  talked  on  the  stage  once.  She  came  hack  thirty  years 
later,  and  she  bought  the  Folies-Bergere,  in  cash!  Shewasashow 
girl!  Her  husband  was  an  enormous  gangster;  he  was  sh<  >t  dead  <  >ne 
day.  She  is  Polish,  was  in  the  concentration  camp.  Now  she  In  es 
in  a  castle  outside  of  Paris.  You  cannot  gel  to  it  because  it  is  full  ol 
dogs,  strangling  dogs.  And  her  castle  is  full  of  cans,  food  in  cans. 
She  is  afraid  in  case  a  war  comes.  And  she  owns .,  Russian  <  abarei . 
a  very  elegant  room,  lined  in  for.  And  she  goes  there  to  h  ive 
dinner  every  night,  and  the  orchestra  plays  the  sam<  thingevery 
night,  and  she  cries  at  the  same  place  in  the  song  every  night!  It  s 
true!  I  know  because  I  go  there  with  her 

It  turns  out  that  the  part  of  Liliane  LaFl< 
ten  for  a  man,  but  then  a' 
tionfor"Mr.  Tune."  "1  I  '  me 

Photoqraphs  by  Karen  Kuehn 


because  he  came  to  Paris  and  saw  the  holies- Ix-r^e re  when  1  was 
starring.  So  1  was  not  mcormue.  There  was  no  part  tor  me.  So  he 
went  to  the  producers  of  Xme  and  he  said,  'You  know,  I  think  I 
would  like  to  have  the  cast  all  women.'  And  they  said.  'No,  that's 
impossible."  And  he  fought  tor  months  because  the\  were  com- 
pletely against  this  idea.  But  he  fought  because  of  me,  because  he 

wanted  me  topla\  the  part  of  a  man.  And  that's  what  made  Nn 

little  bit  more  interesting."  The  hnal  lineup  consisted  of  Raul 
Julia  as  Guido  Contini  (based  on  the  autobiographical  hero  of 
Fedenco  Fellim's  8'.),  tour  bovs,  and  all  the  women  in  Guido's 
life.  Has  any  Broadway  show  had  a  more  wacko  overture  than 
Nine,  with  twenty-one  sopranos  and  mezzos  lustil)  la-la-la-ing  the 
principal  tunes? 

In  rehearsal  Yeston  added  the  "holies  Bergere"  number,  which 
had  Liliane  La  Fleur  relive  the  joie  de  vivre  i  if  the  music  hall  while 
strutting  across  the  runway  with  a  black  boa  twelve  yards  long.  "1 
adored  that  number,"  says  Montevecchi.  "It  was  so  sophisticated, 
so  elegant.  You  either  like  me  or  sou  don't  like  me,  but  the  si 
was  mine;  I  didn't  care.  I  loved  wh.it  I  wore,  I  loved  what  1  said,  I 
loved  to  play  the  parr  of  a  producer.  I  loved  the  little  k>\  who 
came  in  to  chat  during  my  number.  You  know,  I  saw  him  last  year; 
he's  taller  than  me  now.  Oh,  <:osh!" 

While  everyone  in  town  was  flocking  to  Nine  to  see 
Montevecchi,  a  truck  dn\er  traveling  down 
ond  Avenue  Stimehow  tailed  to  notice  her.  despite 
an   outfit    that    was   tire-enuine    red, 
from  her  hat  to  her  jumpsuit  to  her  shoes.  At  h>rt\ 
sixth  Street  she  was  hurled  into  the  air.  "I  was  *.  toSS 

ing  because  the  light  was  green,  and  popfF,  here  I 

go.  I  see  this  thing  coming — ahhhhhh!  And  I'm 
sifting  on  mv  dentin  in  the  middle  of  Second 
Avenue,  with  my  hat  on!  There  was  ,i  pho- 
tographer right  there,  and  1  was  the  hot 
thing  in  town,  so  it  was  in  all  the  newspa 
pers.  And  all  the  girls  in  the  shou  said,  "(  Mi 

come  on.  You  did  it  on  purpose!' 

While  Nine  was  a  triumph  foi  Monte 
vecchi,  her  next  big  exposure  uas  less  of 
one.   The  event:   the  historic    Concefl   of 

Stephen Sondheim's Follies,  atAver>  Fishei 

Hall,  which  uas  recorded  live  and  featured 
an  all  stai  lineup  including,  among  others, 


With  Stewart 
Granger  in 
Moon  fleet    1955  . 
On  her  acting 
career:  "I 
got  bored." 
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Barbara  Cook,  Mandy  Patinkin,  George  Hearn,  Elaine  Stritch, 
and  Licia  Alhanese.  "Mr.  Sondheim  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  sing 
because  he  has  so  many  words.  So  many  words  so  fast,  and  his 
music  is  extremely  difficult  for  somebody  who's  not  accustomed  to 
it.  For  Bernadette  Peters  it  probably  is  easy.  Ha-ha!"  Montevec- 
chi's  laugh,  two  staccato  baritone  barks  that  rise  an  almost  exact 
fourth,  erupts  joyfully.  "For  me,  non.  I  should  have  practiced 
more.  I  had  the  words,  and  I  should  have  taken  them  to  the  south 
of  France  and  learned  them,  instead  of  lying  in  the  sun.  I  could 
have  done  it  better;  I'm  not  satisfied." 

The  adored  "Mr.  Tune"  got  Montevecchi  back  on  track  when 
he  quietly  came  in  to  stage  her  nightclub  act.  "I'm  more  quiet  in 
my  interpretation  because  of  Tommy  Tune,  who  always  tells  me, 
'Be  what  you  are.'  At  Les  Mouches,  in  New  York,  six  years  ago,  I 
had  turbans  on,  for  instance.  And  Mr.  Tune  said,  'Why  do  you 
always  we;ir  those  things?  Just  be  yourself.  You  have  short  hair — 
just  wear  your  h;ur.  Be  yourself.  No  more  feathers,  no  more 
things.'  And  off-Broadway  at  the  Kaufman  Theater  last  year  I 
wore  just  ;i  black  sweater.  At  the  Rainl  >w  Room  we  added  some 
feathers  because  it'i  more  chic.  Butheti  Id  me, 'No  extravagance 


anymore.'  He  just  wanted  me  to  be  pure  as  I  am.  As  he  likes  me 
and  trusts  me.  Sometimes,  you  see,  I  don't  trust  myself." 

maybe  she  keeps  people  off  balance  because  she 
keeps  herself  off  balance.  When  she  first  came  to 
the  United  States,  in  1954,  it  was  with  the  Roland 
Petit  Ballet  de  Paris  to  dance  on  Broadway.  Later, 
MGM  signed  the  company  for  the  movie  The  Glass  Slipper  and 
subsequently  offered  her  a  seven-year  contract  as  a  dancer- 
actress.  She  duly  appeared  in  several  films:  Moonfleet,  The  Young 
Lions,  King  Creole,  and  others.  "I  got  bored,"  she  recounts.  "I 
stayed  only  four  years,  I  think.  You  had  to  get  up  at  six  in  the 
morning;  you  had  to  take  ten  takes  of  everything.  I'm  not  like 
that.  I'm  impulsive.  I  cannot  repeat  ten  times.  And  the  technique 
was  different  then.  Then,  your  face  must  be  absolutely  perfect. 
Now,  if  your  hair's  not  combed,  if  you're  ugly,  it's  as  well.  But  not 
then.  It  was  the  last  time  of  the  star  system;  I  was  in  the  tail  of 
that.  I  was  nineteen,  and  with  my  impulsion  and  my  youth,  I 
wanted  to  run  away  from  all  that.  I  was  headstrong." 

"But  I  was  quite  impressed  knowing  the  big  stars,"  she  says, 
laughing  at  the  thought  of  herself  as  young  and  impressionable. 
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"Knowing  their  humility.  The  higger  the  star,  the  more  humility. 
That  really  touched  me.  Norma  Shearer,  Greer  Garson,  Walter 
Pidgeon,  Clark  Gable.  All  those  people  had  such  simplicity  and 
warmth;  simple,  simple.  To  me  it  was  wonderful.  They  loved  me; 
they  adopted  me  as  a  kid.  And  there  was  no  smog,  and  I  had  a 
house  in  Malihu  Colony.  It  was  great  to  get  in  my  little  Jaguar  and 
go  to  the  studio  and  have  five  hours  of  English  a  day — two  hours 
and  a  half  in  the  morning  and  two  hours  and  ;i  h.ilf  in  the  aftei 
noon.  It  was  all  wonderful  as  long  as  1  was  not  in  Iront  oi  the 
camera,  like  a  monkey,  repeating  ten  rimes  the  same  thing." 

Few  people  remember  a  1957  film  she  did  with  Jerry  I  ewis 
called  The  Sad  Sack.  Montevecchi  played  Lewis's  girlfriend,  a 
Moroccan  nightclub  entertainer.  "1  loved  doing  that  film  because 
of  Peter  Lorre,"  she  says.  "We  were  on  location  somewhere  in 
Arizona,  and  he  loved  to  tell  me  terrible  stories,  stories  to  s<.an- 
me.  And  I  believed  everything  he  told  me.  Jerry  I  ewis?  It  was 
joke,  joke,  constantly,  for  no  reason,  joking.  I  le  bad  to  maybe 
because  he  never  fulfilled  something,  lie's  somebody  I  nevei 
think  o{.  I  think  of  Marlon  Brando  and  Monty  <  lid  and  Fred 
Astaire — such  a  gentleman,  so  kin',  so  sweet 


At  the  Rainbow  &  Stars,  Liliane  breaks  with  the  violinist  Eric  Schaberg. 

When  prompted,  she  recalls  an  even  earliei  professional  mem 
>>i\  (and  "in-  oi  Ih-i  dearest):  in  1949,  as  a  young  teenager,  she 
danced  tor  the  coronation  oi  Prince  Rainiet  "t  Monaco  "We 
danced  at  the  opera,  and  I  fell  on  the  stage  I  was  so  ashamed  t" 
have  fallen.  I  landed  right  on  im  fa<  e  Afterward  we  all  stayed  at 
the  palace  to  sleep,  and  I  hid  in  a  cave,  and  nobody  i  ould  find  me 

lot  a  day  and  a  halt.   I  JUSI  ,.  rfed  and  *  iu\l  " 

"My  father  nevei  saw  me  dance,"she<  ontinues.  "He  wasltal 
ian,  the  old  school.  Henevet  wanted  me  to  be  a  dancet   I  mysell 
nevei  planned  for  anything  that  happened  to  me.  Oh,  I  wanted  to 
be  a  ballerina.  Why  did  I  go  to  Hollywood?  I  hat's  not  what  I 

wanted  at  all.    I  wanted  to  become  a  puma  ballerina  and  die  a 

puma  ballerina.  And  rtov»  I'm  a  singer,  and  I  don't  know  how  I  got 
there.  /  la  hal  Isn't  it  weird?  And  it  they  don't  love  me  lure  am 
more,  then  I  go  ba<  k  somevt  hen-  else  w  hen-  they  going  to  love  me 
again.  You  never  know,  you  see.  Everybody  is  so  fickle!"  D 

Laurie  Winei  is  <*  theata  critu  /<»  the  Wall  Street  fournal. 
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lie  RjAl  Way 


Right:  In  the  salon, 
two  Renoirs — Cowp/e 
1/ jonf  and  Jeyne  Fille 
au  Chapeau  Garni  de 
Fleurs  des  Champs. 
Below:  On  the  library 
desk,  a  photograph 
of  Ortiz-Patino  and 
his  mother,  and  a 
precious  Renaissance 
clock  horn  Blois. 


Inside  the  house  of  Jaime  Ortiz-Patino 
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e  are  only  ten  minutes 
from  the  center  of  Gene- 
va, but  turning  down  the 
drive  to  the  1 960s  French- 
style  house  we  might  be  on 
the  north  shore  of  Long 
Island.  There  is,  too,  a 
familiar  air  to  the  black-and-white  marble 
floor  in  the  hallway,  but  as  one  takes  in  the 
Carlin  console  table,  the  Ming  celadon 
vase  with  bronze  mount,  and  the  Nattier 
pastel  portrait  above  it,  it  is  plain  that  this 
is   no   run-of-the-mill   suburban   house. 
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Walking  into  the  salon  one  is  over- 
whelmed by  a  feel  of  real  magnificence. 
The  rich  reds  and  blues  of  the  birds  and 
beasts  and  flowers  tumbling  on  an  enor- 
mous Goanese  carpet  are  so  bright  and 
unworn  it  is  hard  to  believe  it  was  made  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  Then  the  eye  is 
caught  by  an  extraordinary  Joseph  com- 
mode with  painted  flower  panels  and 
ormolu  mounts  and,  hanging  above  it,  an 
outstanding  Renoir  of  a  girl  in  a  flowery 
hat,  and  on  its  marble  top  another  Renoir, 
propped  casually  on   an  easel.    Looking 

Photographs  by  Fritz  von  ik  Nclnilnilnir« 


In  the  salon,  a  Goanese  carpet,  a  Joseph  commode  half  obscured  in  rear  ,  an  eighteenth-century  French  chandelier  and  inlaid  table,  and  an  corly  Monet. 


around  the  room  one  notes  a  pair  of  Levas- 
seur  commodes  and,    over  one,    the 
Cezanne  still  life  shown  on  the  cover  of 
John  Rewald's  hiography  of  the  painter; 
over  its  mate  is  an  important  Monet.  On 
another  wall  is  a  Pissarro.  Everything  visi- 
ble is  a  treasure.  At  the  end  of  one  of  the 
comfortable  red  sofas  is  an  exquisite  little 
eighteenth-centurv  table  with  Chinese 
scenes  laid  in  brightly  colored  mother-of 
pearl  and  ivory;  on  a  round  tabletop, 
lection  of  beautiful  gold 
chimneypiece,   an  imposing 


clock  given  by  Louis  XV  to  one  of  his  min« 
i-tcrv  The  sparkling  chandelier  is  also  of 
the  eighteenth  century 

Walking  into  the  libr.ir\  one  is  faced  by 

what  is  probably  the  most  important  Tahi- 

tian  Gauguin  soil  in  private  hands,  Moid 

Mud  (In  Olden  Times),  ,i  bewitching 

.       nt  pleasure.  The  Fantin- 

I. .Hour  still  lite  >n  an  adjacent  wall  looks 

wer  print  by  comparison,  and  it  is 

turn  away  to  look  .it  the  delicate 

ited  with  lilies  ,  >t  the 

rers  rlur  used  to  belong 


to  Marie  Antoinette,  ("he  rarity  and  beau- 
ty of  the  books  themselves  is  hidden  inside 

handsome,  prote<  rive  learix 

In  the  dining  room.  .iL'.im.  there  is  rich- 
ness and  color  in  the  eaiiy-nineteenth- 
century  French  wallpaper  with  m 
of  Hindustan,  and  grandeur  in  the 
eighteenth<entury  silver  chandelier 
made  t<>r  the  queen  of  Prussia  and  in  the 
bronze •and'gilt  candelabrum  th.u  w.ts 
once  Catherine  the  Great's.  In  the  bed- 
room ,ire  two  silver  thrones  made  around 
1700  tor  the  royal  palace  in  Berlin. 
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A  rhinoceros  clock  given  to  one  of  his  ministers  as  a  farewell  present  by  King  Louis  XV  of  France. 


It  is  as  if  some  great  museums  had  lent 
their  favorite  pieces  to  furnish  a  film  set  for 
the  ultimate  James  Bond  villain.  Who  in 
real  life  can  own  such  a  collection?  He  is 
Jaime  Ortiz-Patino,  grandson  of  Simon 
Patino,  the  legendary  Bolivian  tin  king. 
He  is  an  extremely  active  collector  who 
believes  that  without  additions  and  im- 
provements a  collection  loses  its  life. 
Since  prices  for  outstanding  Impressionist 
paintings  have  gone  sky-high,  Ortiz-Pati- 
no feels  that  this  is  an  unrealistic  area  in 
which  to  continue  and  so  has  decided  to 
sell  those  he  owns.  On  the  evening  of  May 
9  in  New  York,  Sotheby's  is  to  offer  the 
Gauguin,  the  two  Renoirs,  the  Cezanne, 
Fantin-Latour,  Pissarro,  Monet,  and  a 
charming  Boudin.  It  expects  them  to  real- 
ize in  excess  of  $50  million. 

Ortiz-Patino  has  decided  to  turn  his 
attention  to  old  masters,  where  prices  are 
still  comparatively  low.  Upstairs  is  an 
empty  gallery  with  electric  fittings  for  pic- 
ture lights  waiting,  like  a  nursery  for  an 
unborn  <  hild. 

OrtiZ'Patino's  simple  criterion  is  that 
whatever    i  hould  be  the  best  in  its 

held.  If  tin,  any  disagreement  amo  ig 
experts  abou  [uality,  lie  gets  rid  - 


This,  it  seems,  is  to  satisfy  his  own  perfec- 
tionism, for  anyone  desiring  to  impress 
others  would  not  get  rid  of  Impressionist 
paintings  of  such  obvious  quality  and  val- 
ue. One  feels  he  takes  greater  pleasure  in 
the  French  Renaissance  clock  from  Blois 
on  his  desk  in  the  library,  the  smallest  in 
the  world  and  still  working.  Only  he  is 
allowed  to  wind  it.  Or  in  the  exquisite  gold 
box  in  the  salon,  the  only  one  ever  made 
by  the  great  rococo  designer  Meissonnier. 

One  of  Ortiz-Patino's  greatest  collect- 
ing enthusiasms  is  for  books,  per- 
haps— with  stamps,  which  he  also 
collects — the  least  ostentatious  of 
possessions.  The  simple  leather  box- 
es in  the  library  house  the  greatest  of  rari- 
ties: the  Heures  de  Coutances,  the  grandest 
and  best-preserved  book  of  hours  of  the 
Rouen  period,  in  the  fifteenth  century;  a 
first  edition  of  Don  Quixote  that  once 
belonged  to  Charles  de  Valois;  the  person- 
al campaign  journal  of  1676  of  Louis  XIV; 
and  an  extraordinary  metal  binding  of 
1918  by  Paul  Bonnet  of  the  Calligrammes 
of  Apollinaire.  The  period  does  not  mat- 
ter, simply  the  quality. 

He  has  an  unsurpassed  private  collec- 
tion of  silver.  Outstanding  pie<  es  are  to  be 


llnl)  lliisnim  Ihialih  lliii^" 

"Maybe  I'm  spoiled,  but  1  like  very  beautiful  things  and 
am  lucky  enough  to  be  able  to  acquire  them,"  says  Jaime 
Ortiz-Patino.  A  courteous,  soft-spoken  man  of  fifty- 
nine,  he  took  time  out  from  a  meeting  of  golf-course 
superintendents  in  Anaheim,  California,  to  talk  about 
his  decision  to  sell  his  Impressionist  paintings. 

"My  mother  and  father  collected  art,  and  my  uncle 
was  well  known  for  his  collection,  so  I  was  brought  up 
with  it  and  have  always  loved  it.  It's  quite  natural  that  I 
should  have  wanted  to  continue  the  family  tradition  in 
one  field  or  another. 

"I  believe  that  a  collection  should  be  a  living  thing 
and  that  one  should  live  with  it.  1  certainly  do  that.  1 
have  paintings  on  my  walls,  1  use  my  silver  every  day,  and 
my  books  I  read.  I  believe  these  fine  things  were  made  by 
artists  to  be  used.  At  the  same  time,  I  try  to  improve  my 
collections,  but  when  this  becomes  impossible,  they 
stagnate.  I  sold  my  first  collection  of  French  gold  snuff- 
boxes because  it  was  complete — over  sixty-nine  boxes — 
and  there  were  no  more  on  the  market.  So  1  kept  the  best 
pieces,  three  or  four,  and  sold  the  rest.  The  same  applies 
today  with  the  Impressionists.  I  began  by  collecting  one 
painting  a  year,  but  then  a  year  came  when  I  couldn't  get 
anything.  Since  I  want  only  museum-quality  things  and 
it's  very  hard  to  find  them,  my  collection  has  become 
stagnant.  I  see  the  same  seven  and  a  half  paintings  on  my 
walls,  and  they  are  always  there  [he  owns  the  Gauguin 
jointly  with  Baron  Thyssen-Bornemisza].  I  prefer  to  put 
the  kind  of  money  the  Impressionists  now  command  into 
other  art,  into  fields  that  are  living. 

"I  don't  pretend  to  be  an  expert  on  old  masters,  but  I 
think  I  have  an  eye.  It's  a  lot  of  fun  to  try  to  find  them. 
There  are  many  things  to  collect  in  the  art  world.  You 
can  still  get  very  good  paintings  and  drawings.  I  bought  a 
fine  Rubens  sketch  last  year.  The  same  with  silver,  man- 
uscripts, and  rare  books,  fields  that  I  really  do  know." 

"Anything  I  do,  I  want  to  know  what  I'm  talking 
about,"  he  concludes.  "So  I've  come  now  to  these  golf- 
course-superintendents  meetings,  and  I  learn  all  about 
weeds  and  grass  and  how  to  manage  a  golf  course!" 

—Susan  Pettii 


The  vault  and  its  treasures:  a  silver  service  given 
by  Catherine  the  Great,  a  Paul  de  Lamerie  tea  caddy, 
the  Brownlow  tankards,  and  much,  much  more. 
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In  the  dining  room,  with  its  exotic  wallpaper,  a  German  eighteenth-century  silver  chandelier  and,  on  the  table,  silver  that  was  once  Catherine  the  Great's 


seen  throughout  the  house:  the  dining- 
room  chandelier,  and  in  the  bedroom  nor 
just  the  German  thrones  but  a  rare  dressing 
set  and  mirror  in  late-seventeenth-century 
English  chinoiserie.  But  it  is  when  one 
goes  into  the  vault  that  his  true  fascinat  ion 
with  stiver  is  to  be  seen.  Here  is  much  of 
the  service  Catherine  the  Great  gave  to 
her  favorite  Prince  Orloff,  including  a 
magnificent  serving  salver.  1  lere  are  .1 
beautiful  bread  basket  and  tea  caddy  by 
Paul  de  Lamerie;  a  racing  trophy  made  in 
London  in  1688;thepair  vniow  tan- 


kards, another  exceptional  example  oi 
seventeenth  century  1  nglish  chinoiserie; 
and  much,  much  more,  all  gleaming  im 
ma<  ulatel)  from  wooden  shelves  spe<  ialK 
lined  in  brown  bai  e 

Also  on  these  shelves  are  displayed 
wonderful  \^<.-^ es  <>t  tobac < 0  leal 
pattern  ( Ihinese  Export  porcelain, 
the  latest  addition  being  two  enoi 
mous  and  flawless  round  platters.  As 
■   ||  ( Ives,  then.-  are  rows  ol 

in  gold-tooled  leather, 
.,,  hem  eac  l>  piece  ol  silver  is 


wrapped  in  dark  brown  antioxidam  «.l>>tli 

as   M>tt    and    luXUIIOUS   as   Cashmere     lli'H 

wonderful  it  would  be  to  be  looked  aftei 
onesell  w  ith  su<  li  lavishness  and  «.  are.  Mm 
perhaps  there  is  a  warning  in  the  barred 
dooi  thai  kx  ks  behind  one  on  entering  as 

Well  BS  lia\  inij. 

I  0  list  all  iVi  Patifto'a  possessions 
would  product  an  inventor)  rather  like 
that  ol  Louis  Xl\  s  son  the  dauphin, 
which  he  has  m  Ins  library.  In  a  narrow, 
ill  In  passage  leading  from  his  bedroom  to 
Ins  study,  for  instance,  there  is  an  impor- 
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Right:  In  the  library,  Mata  IHua,  the  most  important 
Tahitian  Gauguin  in  private  hands.  Below:  On  a 
Louis  XV  table,  the  choice  remains  of  Ortiz-Patirio's 
collection  of  French  gold  snuffboxes. 

tant  drawing  by  Greuze,  one  by  Guardi, 
one  by  Le  Lorrain,  one  by  Goya,  one  by 
Watteau,  one  by  Tiepolo,  and  two  by  Fra- 
gonard.  Yet  everything  is  to  be  enjoyed. 
On  his  desk  sits  a  beautiful  silver  inkstand, 
one  of  only  two  made  by  Paul  de  Lamer ie, 
which  he  bought  recently  for  $  1 . 6  million. 
Catherine  the  Great's  silver  plates,  the 
exquisite  porcelain,  the  gilt  cutlery  kept  in 
the  vault  are  used  regularly  on  the  dinner 
table,  where  the  wine  is  the  best  Bordeaux 
and  the  food  even  the  rather  world-weary 
Sotheby's  executive  says  with  enthusiasm 
is  the  best  he  has  ever  eaten. 

If  his  possessions  bring  Dr.  No  to  mind, 
in  his  skills  and  enthusiasms  Ortiz- 
Patino  seems  to  have  more  in  common 
with  James  Bond.  President  for  ten 
years  of  the  World  Bridge  Federation, 
he  would  have  had  no  trouble  dealing  with 
Sir  Hugo  Drax  at  the  card  table.  Now  his 
attention  has  turned  to  golf,  and  already 
he  has  brought  his  handicap  down  to  fif- 
teen. In  Sotogrande,  in  southern  Spain, 
he  has  bought  a  rather  run-down  golf 
course  and  has  Robert  Trent  Jones,  the 
greatest  living  golf-course  designer,  re- 
modeling it.  The  earthworks  visible 
around  his  house  in  Geneva  are  the  begin- 
nings of  a  nine-hole  golf  course  Robert 
Trent  Jones  is  building  for  him.  His  sport- 
ing interests  lead  him  to  further  collecting. 
In  his  office  are  framed  collections  of  old 
playing  cards,  and  by  his  bed  is  a  book 
called  Collecting  Old  Golf  Clubs.  There  is  a 
James  Bond  element  too  in  the  gadgets  in 
his  bedroom.  At  the  press  of  a  button  the 
gold  damask  wall  slides  back  to  reveal  the 
television.  A  specially  built  mirror  covers 
the  twelve  screens  on  which  the  rooms  and 
the  driveway  can  be  checked  for  security. 
This  is  not  a  toy. 

In  Ortiz-Patino's  office  there  is  a  por- 
trait and  a  bust  of  his  grandfather  Simon 
Patino.  The  grandson  resembles  him.  It  is 
easy  to  imagine  that  he  takes  after  him  in 
other  ways  too.  He  seems  to  have  the  ener- 
gy, the  concentration,  the  restless  desire 
to  follow  something  through  to  its  ulti- 
mate, until  the  best  has  been  got  out  of  it; 
the  attention  to  detail,  the  impatience, 
the  will  to  win  that  would  have  built  a 
great  fortune  as  it  is  now  building  an  ever 
greater  collection.  □ 

Mary  Mtbi  igail,  a  contributing  editor  of 
Connoisseur,  reports  on  European  dc      ,, 
houses,  and  yard  ens. 
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FHE    MQVTES 


The  return  of 
lawrence  of  arabia 

by  robert  emmett  ginna,  jr. 


A  twenty-eight-year-old  unknown  from  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Company  takes  a  break  from  the  rigors  of  filming. 


I  found  Peter  O'Toole  in  a  reading  room 
at  the  top  of  the  grand  staircase  of  Lon- 
don's venerable  Garrick  Club.  He  was 
impeccably  turned  out  in  tweed  and 
twill;  as  always,  he  wore  green  socks. 
Old  friends  (he  starred  in  a  film  I  pro- 
duced in  1969),  we  first  met  on  the  burn- 
ing sands  of  Jordan  in  1961,  when  he  was 
twenty-eight  years  old  and  playing  the  title 
role  in  Lawrence  of  Arabia.  I  was  a  journal- 
ist there  to  observe  the  making  of  the  film 
about  the  enigmatic  T.  E.  Lawrence,  who 
led  the  revolt  of  the  At  ib  tribes  against  the 
hegemony  of  the  Ottoman  Turks,  enemies 
of  the  Allied  powers  ii  Vnrld  War  1.  The 
film,  directed  by  Davit  an,  written  by 
Robert  Bolt,  produced  .  i  late  Sam 
Spiegel,   and  released  by  imbia   Pic- 

tures, is  widely  regarded  as — and  I  believe 


it  to  be — one  of  the  greatest  motion  pic- 
tures of  all  time. 

"It  was  simply  the  greatest  adventure  of 
my  life  and  an  incredible  formative  experi- 
ence," said  Peter.  "While  it  was  extraordi- 
nary when  it  happened,  it's  only  now  that  I 
can  really  appreciate  what  it  meant.  I 
mean — I  was  twenty-eight  then,  Law- 
rence's age." 

I  had  come  to  London  to  talk  about 
Lawrence  of  Arabia  because  Columbia  was 
about  to  rerelease  the  film  in  a  magisterial, 
216-minute-long  version  supervised  and 
approved  by  Sir  David  Lean  (who  was 
knighted  in  1984)  and  restored  and  recon- 
structed by  Robert  A.  Harris.  It  is  a  version 
never  seen  before:  at  its  premiere,  in  1962, 
the  film  ran  222  minutes  and  was  subse- 
quently released  in  versions  of  202  and  187 


minutes,  which  Lean  had  never  approved. 
Now,  the  celebrated  director  of  such  films 
as  Brief  Encounter,  Great  Expectations,  The 
Bridge  on  the  River  Kwai,  and  Doctor  Zhiva- 
go  had  realized  the  "final  cut,"  the  ulti- 
mate "director's  cut,"  of  his  masterpiece. 
The  story  of  how  this  version  came  to  be 
made  is  now  familiar.  It  took  two  years  of 
cinematic  legerdemain,  requiring  the  as- 
semblage and  inspection  of  sections  of 
negative,  prints,  and  sound  tracks  from 
several  countries,  for  not  an  entire  print  of 
the  premiere  version  had  survived,  nor 
had  Columbia  preserved  the  continuity 
script,  indicating  the  precise  sequence  of 
its  hundreds  of  shots.  The  research,  detec- 
tive skills,  ingenuity,  and  craft  of  a  host  of 
collaborators — including  Anne  V. 
Coates,  Lawrence's  Oscar-winning  edi- 
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tor — led  by  Robert  Harris  and  his  partner, 
Jim  Painten,  were  needed  for  the  restora- 
tion. Actors  had  to  rerecord  missing  lines, 
and  Sir  David,  enthusiastic  about  the  sal- 
vation of  his  film,  made  the  final  editorial 
decisions  about  certain  shots  and  dialogue 
that  were  not  in  the  original  version, 
adding  what  Peter  O'Toole  said  were 
"nuances  that  clarify  motivation  and 
meaning  in  some  crucial  scenes"  and 
excising  other  bits  of  film.  The  Lawrence  of 
Arabia  that  audiences  have  for  the  past  few 
weeks  been  able  to  view  in  the  cinemas 
(new  videocassettes  will  also  be  released 
this  year)  represents  an  epic  achievement 
of  artistry  and  technology. 

But  no  less  an  epic  adventure  was  the 
making  of  Lawrence  of  Arabia  on  many  of 
the  actual  locations  where  the  charismatic 
Anglo-Irishman  campaigned  with  his 
Bedouin  warriors.  Over  coffee  in  the  com- 
fort of  the  Garrick  Club,  with  my  original 
notebook  on  the  filming  in  my  pocket,  I 
was  recollecting  that  adventure  with  the 
actor  who  had  truly  lived  it  and  became,  as 
Lawrence,  an  international  star. 

I  had  joined  the  company  in  the  Wadi 
Rumm,  some  180  miles  south  of  Amman, 
Jordan's  capital,  as  I  reminded  Peter. 

"The  Wadi  Rumm,"  he  murmured,  and 
the  blue  eyes,  not  so  intensely  brilliant 
now,  looked  away.  "Do  you  remember?" 

Wadi  Rumm,  which  means  the  Valley  of 
Hell,  is  well  named.  It  might  have  been 
the  caldron  into  which  God  cast  Lucifer 


and  the  fallen  angels,  a  vast  area  of  molten 
sand  surrounded  by  cliffs  soaring  hun- 
dreds, even  thousands,  of  feet  into  a  cobalt 
sky,  their  wind-  and  sand-carved  facades 
striated  in  purples  and  ochers.  One  looked 
across  vast  spaces  through  air  heated  above 
120°  F. ,  and  mirages  were  frequent.  On 
the  morning  I  arrived,  David  Lean  was 
about  to  direct  the  scene  in  which  the 
twenty-eight-year-old  Lawrence,  who  has 
won  the  allegiance  of  Sherif  AH  ibn  el 
Kharish,  of  the  Harith  tribe,  by  his  cour- 
age, tenacity,  and  vision,  is  about  to  be 
presented  by  AH  (Omar  Sharif)  with  the 
full  regalia  befitting  a  sherif  and  called 
thereafter  "el  Auruns." 

While  the  camera  crew  was  setting  up, 
Peter  and  I  took  refuge  from  the  sun  in  a 
little  rattan  shelter,  and  he  remarked  of 
the  scene  and  the  sequence  it  initiates, 
"This  is  when  the  story  of  Lawrence  of 
Arabia  begins,  when  the  man  reveals  him- 
self, so  to  speak. "  Peter  had  already  been  in 
the  desert  for  months,  and  he  was  tanned 
and  hardened.  A  hand  was  swollen  from  a 
blow;  his  feet  had  been  burned  and  his  eyes 
so  irritated  by  blowing  sand  that  he  had 
required  three  days  of  hospitalization;  his 
rump  had  been  bruised  in  hard-riding  days 
on  racing  camels,  his  ankles  sprained,  and 
his  lips  split  by  the  sun. 

When  the  call  for  a  rehearsal  came, 
David  Lean  instructed  O'Toole,  Sharif, 
John  Ruddock  (a  Harith  elder) ,  and  Gamil 
Ratib  (leader  of  Sherif  Ali's  bodyguard, 
Majid),  "You  professionals  here  have  got 


David  Lean  directs  his  star-to-be  and  Zia  Mohyeddin,  cast  as  Tafas,  Lawrence's  first,  short-lived  guide. 


to  get  this  right  the  first  time,  because  we 
have  a  lot  of  amateurs  [the  Bedouin  tribes- 
menl  working." 

I  was  struck  that  Lean's  enthusiasm 
seemed  fresh,  although  he  had  been  a  year 
in  the  desert,  preparing  and  shooting. 
After  a  few  dialogue  rehearsals  without  the 
"Bedu"  extras,  Lean  called  out  to  the  cam- 
era crew  on  the  crane,  "You  boys  ready  to 
have  a  whack  at  it?" 

"Right." 

"All  right.  Sound  ready  to  have  a  go?" 

"Right." 

"Right.  Let's  have  the  Bedu,  then." 

The  first  take  was  quite  good,  as  AH  fit- 
ted the  agal,  the  gold  headdress,  of  the 
sherif  over  the  keffiyeh,  or  white  head- 
cloth,  that  Lawrence  wore  and  then 
stepped  back  to  admire  him,  to  the  mur- 
mured appreciation  of  the  Bedu. 

"Let's  have  a  little  more  jollity  from  the 
tribesmen,"  said  the  director  to  his  first 
assistant  director,  Roy  Stevens.  After  the 
second  take,  Lean  cried  out,  "If  that's  not 
bloody  good,  I'll  eat  my  hat." 

I  heard  Peter  say  to  the  veteran  camera- 
man Freddie  Young,  "I  was  terribly  ex- 
cited," and  I  noted,  "After  eight  months 
on  a  brutal  location,  that  takes  the  dedica- 
tion of  an  actor  and  the  heart  of  a  roman- 
tic." I  might  have  added  that  if  we  substi- 
tuted the  word  "soldier"  for  "actor,"  we 
would  be  approaching  the  complex  moti- 
vations of  Lawrence  himself.  It  is  perhaps 
difficult  for  audiences  today  to  appreciate 
the  extraordinary  degree  of  fame  that 
Colonel  T.  E.  Lawrence  commanded  as  a 
war  hero  and  the  would-be  architect  of 
Arab  independence.  Yet  no  character 
since  Hamlet  could  have  been  more  diffi- 
cult to  interpret.  The  illegitimate  son  of  an 
Irish  baronet  and  a  governess  from  Scot- 
land— whom  he  adored  but  who  beat  him 
frequently  for  his  boyish  waywardness — he 
received  a  classical  education  and  took  a 
first  in  history  at  Oxford.  All  his  life  he  was 
interested  in  military  history  and  architec- 
ture and  worked  as  an  archaeologist  in 
Mesopotamia  before  the  war.  He  was  very 
short,  with  intense  blue  eyes  and  square 
chin;  exceptionally  shy,  he  was  spurned  by 
the  only  young  woman  he  ever  loved.  He 
suffered  from  the  need  to  master  himself 
and  to  prove  his  own  worth,  which  he 
doubted;  yet,  paradoxically,  he  was  ego- 
centric and  vain,  ascetic,  but  with  a  sen- 
suous side.  He  was  supremely  gifted  with 
the  ability  to  inspire  people. 

On  the  day  after  the  filming  of  the  scene 
in  which  Lawrence  receives  the  robes  of  a 
sherif,  as  Peter  and  I  stood  talking,  a  twist- 
er— a  sand  devil,  as  they  are  called  out 
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Making  history.  Peter  O'Toole  and  Omar  Sharif  as  they  rode  into  the  consciousness  of  millions. 


there — perhaps  thirty  feet  high  spun  right 
through  us,  covering  us  with  fine  sand. 
"This  is  the  role  I  wanted,"  he  said.  "It 
starts  off  like  that  [he  flung  his  arms  wide], 
and  it  ends  up  like  this  [closing  his  thumb 
and  forefinger  to  a  tiny  space]." 

The  last  scene  had  ended  with  Sherif 
Ali  saying  to  Lawrence  about  the  robes, 
"They  are  good  to  ride  in,"  whereupon 
O'Toole  had  mounted  his  camel  and  rid- 
den out  of  shot.  Today,  Lean  had  set  up  a 
tracking  shot,  beginning  with  Lawrence 
galloping  toward  camera  in  a  long  shot. 

"Perhaps  you  should  take  it  slower, 
Pete,"  said  Lean,  on  the  first  take.  "We've 
lost  the  spirit  of  good  fun  we  had  yester- 
day." The  shot  had  seemed  to  have  some 
alarming  urgency.  On  the  third  take,  Lean 
was  satisfied.  The  sequence  continued 
with  Lawrence  dismounted,  as  he  makes  a 
little  promenade  about  a  mud  flat,  trying 
out  his  new  finery,  graciously  returning 
the  salaams  of  imaginary  vassals,  utterly 
alone  and  reveling  in  his  new  honors.  He 
pauses,  draws  out  his  princely  dagger,  and 
sees,  mirrored  in  its  shining  blade,  his  face, 
a  shifting  image  of  pleasure  and  vanity. 

The  director  called,  from  behind  the 
viewfinder,  "Can  you  make  a  shadow  with 
those  sleeves,  Pete?" 

"Right."  O'Toole  bowed  gravely, 
laughed,  and  ran  a  little,  spreading  the 
voluminous  sleeves  of  his  garment,  pi- 
rouetting slowly,  casting  a  birdlike  shadow 
as  the  camera  Mimed. 


"Beautiful.  Lovely,  Peter, "said Lean,  as 
he  shot  it.  Then  he  sat  down  next  to  me 
and  explained,  for  I  had  not  read  a  script, 
"At  the  end  of  his  run,  his  dance,  Law- 
rence sees  another  shadow,  looks  up,  and 
there  is  Auda,  watching.  That's  how  we 
meet  Quinn." 

When  Anthony  Quinn  received  the 
costume  of  Auda  abu  Tayi,  of  the  Howei- 
tat,  the  most  renowned  and  fierce  warrior 
of  northern  Arabia,  he  was  at  the  produc- 
tion's principal  camp,  at  Aqaba,  on  the 
gulf,  which  is  the  northeast  arm  of  the  Red 
Sea.  Quinn,  somewhat  larger  than  life  in 
life  and  perfect  in  a  cast  that  is  virtually 
flawless,  strode  into  the  sea  in  the  blue 
robes,  immersing  himself,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  wardrobe  department. 

"I  want  to  make  them  mine,  fit  them  to 
my  body,"  explained  Quinn. 

Here  Spiegel's  production  forces  had 
erected  a  tent  city  of  their  own  on  the  sea- 
front  of  the  scruffy  town.  When  I  asked 
Peter  to  sum  up  what  camp  life  was  like,  he 
said,  "Like  living  in  a  poultice." 

The  logistics  of  maintaining  a  crew  of 
103  who  had  come  from  abroad,  about  300 
Jordanian  workmen,  and  the  cast  were  for- 
midable. Wadi  Rumm  lay  some  twenty- 
five  miles  across  the  desert.  There  was 
another  major  location  at  Jebel  Tubeiq — 
an  enormity  of  red  sand  dunes,  lava  flows, 
and  salt  lakes — 250  miles  from  Aqaba. 
The  nearest  wafer  was  1  50  miles  away,  and 
ea<  1 1  member  of  the  large  unit  that  toiled 


there  for  weeks  required  a  gallon  and  a  half 
a  day.  A  road  had  to  be  made  through  the 
wastes.  Trucks  foundered  in  the  sands,  and 
tractors  had  to  be  unloaded  from  ships  at 
Aqaba  to  pull  them  out.  And  there  were 
the  Bedu.  As  many  as  15,000  of  these 
nomads  appeared,  to  work  as  extras.  Their 
black  goat-hair  tents  were  scattered  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  see  over  the  immensity  of 
Wadi  Rumm.  And  in  them  Peter  O'Toole 
and  Omar  Sharif — whose  natural  high 
spirits  and  shared  vicissitudes  made  them 
comrades  offscreen  as  well  as  on — became 
familiars. 

"Peter  has  quite  got  the  feeling  of  these 
people,"  said  the  Egyptian  actor.  "He  has 
taken  meals  in  their  tents  and  spent  nights 
in  their  villages.  He's  worked  at  Arabic 
too,  so  he  can  get  along.  The  Bedu  are  like 
children,  you  know.  They  love  playing  the 
parts,  really  playing  them.  They  call 
everyone  by  their  names  as  characters. 
They  call  him  el  Auruns  and  me  Sherif." 

"They  love  strength,  cunning,  and  hu- 
mor more,"  offered  Peter.  "The  first  weeks 
of  learning  to  ride  a  camel,  I  fell  off  fre- 
quently, and  the  buggers  laughed.  Well,  of 

course,   1  thought,  f you,  but  they 

were  only  being  courteous.  Silence  after  a 
man  fell  off  a  camel  would  be  embarrass- 
ing. I've  learned  much  from  the  Bedu." 

The  day  before  my  London  reunion  with 
Peter,  I  visited  David  Lean.  We  sat  in  his 
study  overlooking  the  Thames  in  the  plea- 
sure dome  that  he  had  constructed  within 
a  nondescript  old  warehouse  on  the  Lon- 
don docks.  Lean,  still  strikingly  handsome 
at  eighty-one,  sitting  in  a  Saarinen  chair 
and  wearing  a  loose  blue  pullover  and  loaf- 
ers, had  been  working  with  Robert  Bolt  on 
the  last  few  pages  of  a  script  based  on 
Joseph  Conrad's  Nostromo.  Seeing  him  so 
comfortably  ensconced,  I  recalled  the  soli- 
tary caravan  parked  in  Wadi  Rumm,  to 
which  he  repaired  every  night  while  the 
rest  of  the  company  retired  to  the  camp  at 
Aqaba.  Watching  the  apparent  ease  with 
which  David  Lean  commanded  his 
forces — on  a  scale  often  larger  than  Law- 
rence's in  the  same  wild  country — one  had 
difficulty  appreciating  the  burden  of  the 
director's  role. 

"What  did  the  film  cost?"  I  asked. 

"Twelve  or  thirteen  million  pounds." 

"That  would  have  been  about  twenty- 
five  million  dollars  then,"  I  said.  "I'd  haz- 
ard that  it  would  cost  at  least  a  hundred 
million  dollars  now." 

"About  that,  I'd  say,  "he  replied.  "But  it 
was  an  enormous  risk  at  the  time.  In  Peter 
and  Omar  we  had  two  principals  who  were 
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unknowns,  and  no  women.  It  was  also 
Robert  Bolt's  first  screenplay.  Actually, 
we  started  Lawrence  with  only  half  the 
screenplay.  Sam  tricked  me  into  it." 

"He  was  a  great  trickster?" 

"He  was  a  great  fixer.  If  you  wanted  the 
traffic  stopped  in  Piccadilly  Circus,  he'd 
fix  it."  Lean  went  on  to  speak  warmly  of 
Spiegel's  talents  as  a  producer. 

"But  Lawrence  was  your  last  collabora- 
tion. Why?"  I  asked. 

"Sam  grew  meaner  as  he  got  old.  And 
one  grew  tired  of  having  his  hand  in  one's 
pocket." 

While  tea  was  served  we  talked  of  the 
great  adventure  of  making  Lawrence  in  the 
desert,  its  mirages,  and  the  Bedu,  and  of 
his  fine  cinematographer,  Freddie  Young, 
who  got  it  all  on  film  (and  won  one  of  the 
film's  seven  Oscars).  We  talked,  of  course, 
about  the  reconstruction  of  the  film.  Da- 
vid Lean  shook  his  head  when  he  reflected 
on  what  had  happened  to  it  over  the  years. 
"They  had  got  one  reel  reversed,  so  the 
camels  were  going  right  to  left,  instead  of 
left  to  right,  as  I  always  had  them,"  he 
mourned.  "And  Peter  was  wearing  his 
wristwatch  on  the  wrong  wrist." 

But  he  brightened,  speaking  of  the  work 
of  Bob  Harris  and  his  team  on  the  restora- 
tion of  the  picture:  "It  looks  marvelous  on 
the  new  film  stock,  which  has  almost  no 
grain.  The  Metro  lab  was  superb." 

A  week  later,  I  was  among  the  star-dap- 
pled audience  that  filled  New  York's  Zieg- 
feld  Theatre  at  the  premiere  of  the  restored 


Lawrence  of  Arabia,  to  benefit  the  Ameri- 
can Film  Institute  and  its  program  for  the 
preservation  of  films  that  are  our  cinema 
heritage.  As  the  house  lights  dimmed  and 
the  overture  to  Maurice  Jarre's  score 
began,  anticipation  heightened.  Then  the 
screen  lit  and  Lean's  magic  gripped  me. 
There  is  "Leftenant"  Lawrence,  a  car- 
tographer in  Cairo,  maddening  his  supe- 
riors and  dreaming  of  the  Arab  revolt. 
Suddenly,  with  a  brilliant  cut,  there  is  the 
majesty  of  the  desert,  incandescent,  on 
which  are  played  out  deeds  of  heroism, 
sacrifice,  and  warfare. 

There  are  performances  for  a  cineast  to 
cherish — Omar  Sharif,  as  Ali,  riding  out 
of  a  mirage,  to  slay  Lawrence's  guide  (and 
win  instant  stardom);  the  dialogues  of 
General  Allenby  (Jack  Hawkins)  and  Mr. 
Dryden  (Claude  Rains),  of  the  Arab  Bu- 
reau, as  they  play  Lawrence  and  the  Arabs 
like  pawns  on  Britain's  chessboard;  the 
consummate  restraint  of  Feisal,  the  desert 
prince  (Sir  Alec  Guinness),  as  he  maneu- 
vers for  his  people;  and,  always,  O'Toole 
as  Lawrence,  whether  alone  in  the  desert 
night,  conceiving  the  attack  on  Aqaba,  or 
puzzling,  goading,  and  inspiring  English 
and  Arab  alike,  or  galloping  in  the  van  of 
his  splendid  legions. 

The  film  does  not  shirk  Lawrence's 
agonies  in  experiences  that  would  mark 
him  for  life — his  role  in  the  slaughter  of  a 
Turkish  column  and  the  savage  beating 
and  possible  rape  he  endured  as  a  prisoner 
of  the  Turkish  bey  of  Deraa.  (Of  Jose  Fer- 


Theater  of  war.  Lawrence  and  the  Arabs  derail  a  Turkish  train  carrying  German  officers. 
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OToole  catches  some  rays  in  the  Valley  of  Death. 

rer's  performance  as  the  bey,  OToole  said 
that  he  learned  more  in  a  few  days  working 
with  him  than  he  had  in  his  years  at  the 
RADA.) 

Robert  Harris  had  told  me  of  restored 
and  added  shots,  such  as  tiny  additional 
footage  of  Turkish  atrocities  at  Tafas  and  a 
reaction  shot  of  Lawrence's  horror  that 
help  motivate  his  cry  of  "No  prisoners!" 
and  the  subsequent  massacre.  Anne 
Coates  pointed  out  a  newly  inserted  scene 
in  which  Allenby  and  Colonel  Brighton 
(Anthony  Quayle),  talk,  over  whiskies  in 
the  general's  luxurious  quarters,  about  the 
realities  of  Lawrence's  struggle  for  Arab 
freedom  and  British  geopolitics. 

The  achievement  of  Lawrence  of  Arabia 
lies  in  the  orchestration  of  its  parts— Bolt's 
intelligent  and  stylish  screenplay,  perfor- 
mances, art  direction,  cinematography, 
editing,  sound,  and  music — under  Lean's 
control,  and  superb  production  values. 
The  new,  70-mm  print  was  ravishing  on 
the  giant  screen,  enhanced  by  the  six- 
track  Dolby  sound  recording.  Given  the 
cost,  the  cast,  and  the  story  of  a  hero  of  our 
time  and  for  the  ages,  we  may  never  see  the 
film's  equal. 

After  the  applause  had  faded,  while  the 
audience  went  home  to  mundane  lives, 
Peter  and  1  chatted.  "To  have  been 
through  all  that,  to  have  made  it,"  he  said 
quietly.  "Last  night,  David,  who  is  eighty- 
one,  Freddie,  who's  eighty-seven,  Omar, 
who's  about  my  age,  and  I  had  a  reunion, 
and  we  were  like  children.  So  /utp/ry.'" 

No  wonder.  I  1 

Robert  Emmett  Ginna,  Jr.,  teaches  a  course 
at  I  [award  in  the  screenplay. 
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12  4"  x  9*4";  painting  at  right,  Pierre- 
Auguste  Renoir,  Jewne  Filleaui  ".hapeau  Gar- 
ni de  Fleurs  des  C  Stamps,  1880;  medium,  oil 
on  canvas;  size,  21*8"  \  18V.  Page  149: 
Claude  Monet,  Garden  House  on  the  Banks 
oj  the  Zluui,  1871;  medium,  oil  on  canvas; 
size,  21'  •"  x  1'V.  Page  152:  (top)  Paul 
(.  iauguin,  Moid  Mud,  1892;  medium,  oil  on 
i  anvas;  size,  $  JV4"  x  25  V. 
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HOW  THE  IRS  LOOKS  AT  ART 
BY  LAWRENCE  MALKIN 


Taxes  are  what  we  pay  for  a 
civilized  society. 
— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

fell,  mayhe.  In 
one  obscure  cor- 
ner of  the  Inter- 
nal  Revenue 
Service's  bu- 
reaucracy dwells  a  curi- 
ous hybrid,  the  Art  Advi- 
sory Panel,  charged  with 
the  impossible  task  of  de- 
termining the  market 
value  of  art  donated  to 
museums.  The  panel  was 
formed  to  prevent  donors 
from  ripping  off  the  tax- 
payer with  inflated  tax 
deductions  obtained  by 
their  kiting  the  values  of 
their  gifts.  Although  the 
IRS  may  not  release  in- 
formation about  individ- 
ual donations,  anecdotal 
evidence  and  the  few 
cases  that  come  to  court 
indicate  that  the  panel 
does  an  admirable  job  in 
controlling  greed  and  oc- 
casional fraud.  But  in  a 
country  with  no  central- 
ized state  patronage,  it 
also  performs  by  default 
the  more  subtle  and  un- 
acknowledged task  of  im- 
posing public  standards  of  taste  on  private 
art  patronage  through  the  backdoor  of  the 
tax  system. 

Even  such  a  Boston  Brahmin  as  Justice 
Holmes  would  have  been  unlikely  to 
impose  this  civilizing  mission  on  the  elite 
group  of  twenty-five  dealers,  museum  di- 
rectors, and  academic  experts  chosen  by 
the  IRS.  Rotating  membership,  usually  for 
two  years,  ranges  to  include  senior  repre- 
sentatives of  the  National  Gallery  and  the 
Met;  Sotheby's,  Knoedler,  and  galleries  in 
Houston  and  Santa  Fe;  museums  in  Bos- 
ton, Los  Angeles,  and  P)  la  Iphia;  and 
specialists  from  Yale's  Department  of  An- 
thropology,   the  Asia   Society,    and   the 


Texas  State  Historical  Association. 

These  experts  serve  without  pay.  The 
group  is  chaired  by  the  chief  of  the  IRS's 
Art  Appraisal  Services,  Karen  E.  Carolan, 
an  art  historian  in  her  thirties  whose  de- 
mure manner  masks  powerful  reserves  of 
bureaucratic  guile.  She  has  used  the  art 
panel  to  break  up  tax  scams  in  prints  and  in 
African  primitive  art,  in  part  by  changing 
the  focus  of  the  staff's  expertise:  it  is  now 
less  on  real-estate  appraisal  than  on  art  his- 
tory, which  she  studied  at  Penn  State. 

The  panel  meets  in  private  for  one  or 
two  hectic  days  of  judgment  each  spring 
and  fall.  Donations  that  have  been  valued 
by  their  owners  at  more  than  $20,000  are 


automatically  referred  by 
IRS  agents  for  further  ap- 
praisal. The  panel  has 
been  divided  by  Carolan 
into  the  traditional  spe- 
cialists on  painting  and 
sculpture  and  two  new 
subgroups  covering  Ori- 
ental and  primitive  art, 
areas  where  the  service 
has  been  confronted  by 
valuations  that  are,  to 
put  it  charitably,  highly 
imaginative.  (One  Afri- 
can collection,  most  of 
which  had  been  donated 
to  Duke  University, 
came  to  the  panel  with  a 
valuation  of  $1.5  mil- 
lion; that  was  dropped  to 
$167,000  after  experts 
testified  that  the  collec- 
tion consisted  mainly  of 
tourist  copies,  some  of 
which  had  been  given  the 
white  patina  of  age  by  the 
skillful  application  of  fa- 
rina. ) 

These  exotic  areas  ac- 
count for  only  about  5 
percent  of  the  value  of 
the  donations  reviewed. 
The  big-ticket  items  are 
painting  and  sculpture, 
now  predominantly 
nineteenth-  and  twen- 
tieth-century European  and  American 
works — the  most  active  section  of  a  hyper- 
ventilating art  market.  The  supply  of  mu- 
seum-quality old  masters  available  for  do- 
nation has  just  about  dried  up. 

The  painting-and-sculpture  panel  re- 
views about  250  works  at  a  day's  sitting, 
diligently  working  from  color  transparen- 
cies right  through  lunch.  If  the  group  asks 
for  more  information  on  a  work,  especially 
about  its  authenticity,  the  IRS  tries  to 
obtain  the  facts.  Consider,  for  example,  a 
Renoir  represented  by  a  fuzzy  color  photo- 
graph. Since  the  painting  may  have  been 
in  a  private  home  for  decades,  no  one  on 
the  panel  has  ever  seen  it.  A  panel  member 
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or  staffer  is  dispatched  to  look  at  it,  obtain 
a  better  photograph,  and  determine  its 
provenance.  Some  cases  are  called  back 
for  even  a  third  viewing. 

In  1987  the  panel  considered  the  quali- 
ty, authenticity,  and  sales  history  of  402 
gifts  valued  by  their  owners  at  a  total 
$101,627,856,  an  average  of  $253, 000  for 
each  item  reviewed.  Its  financial  and  aes- 
thetic judgments  are  severe,  and  the  do- 
nors' appraisals  can  be  reduced  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  at  a 
stroke. 

Recently,  one  panel  member 
reports,  a  "dinky  little  painting 
on  a  board"  by  an  ethnic  painter 
with  scant  commercial  history 
was  donated  by  a  collector  to  a 
local  ethnic  nursery  school  at  a 
valuation  of  $200,000.  The 
panel  reduced  that  to  $15.  The 
IRS  does  not  quibble  with  differ- 
ences in  valuation  of  less  than 
about  15  percent  and  is  also 
loath  to  fine-tune  larger  but  still 
moderate  disagreements  in  valu- 
ation that  might  represent  hon- 
est differences  of  opinion.  What 
gives  IRS  agents  heavy  leverage 
in  sustaining  huge  markdowns  is 
the  threat  to  produce  distin- 
guished members  of  the  panel  as 
expert  witnesses  if  a  taxpayer  in- 
sists on  going  to  court. 

In  her  prudence  and  her  zeal 
"to  keep  the  whole  system  hon- 
est," Carolan  receives  auction 
catalogs,  attends  the  major 
sales,  and  subscribes  to  Art- 
Quest,  a  computerized  sales  data 
base.  All  of  this  helps  one  to  stay 
on  the  right  side  of  a  suspicious 
Congress  and  to  forestall  an  even  greater 
loss  of  tax  breaks  for  art  than  those  lost 
under  the  1986  Tax  Reform  Act.  In  earlier 
legislation,  Congress,  which  views  giving 
to  museums  as  a  rich  man's  hobby  and  has 
never  had  much  use  for  modern  art  any- 
way, legislated  stiff  tax  penalties  for  donors 
and  civil  penalties  for  fraudulent  apprais- 
als. A  donor  may  be  hit  if  he  cannot  prove 
he  made  a  good-faith  effort  to  establish  the 
value  of  an  artwork.  Besides,  museum  di- 
rectors now  must  sign  an  acceptance  form, 
a  subtle  deterrent  against  taking  junk  that 
will  wind  up  in  the  attic. 

The  combination  of  a  smaller  carrot  of 
tax  write-offs  and  a  bigger  enforcement 
stick  has  played  havoc  with  donations. 
Last  year,  requests  for  appraisals  at  the  Art 
Dealers  Association  of  America  ran  at 
about  one-half  the  number  of  those  in 


1987.  Gallery  owners  and  museum  offi- 
cials alike  report  that  rich  clients  are  shy- 
ing away  from  what  one  eastern  museum 
director  calls  "harassment"  by  the  IRS, 
although  the  loss  of  tax  breaks  is  the  more 
serious  disincentive.  Instead,  they  are  tak- 
ing their  prized  possessions  to  auction  or 
saving  them  for  their  heirs.  With  the  bud- 
get squeeze,  Treasury  officials  say,  the 
trend  is  likely  to  intensify. 

As  tax  regulations  inexorably  tighten, 


the  panel's  judgments  are  likely  to  grow 
even  more  crucial  to  the  peculiar  Ameri- 
can system  of  subsidizing  museums 
through  tax  write-offs.  By  deciding  what 
works  pass  through  the  eye  of  its  needle, 
the  Arts  Advisory  Panel  is  becoming  an 
arbiter  of  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  of 
museum  quality  and  at  what  price:  unless 
they  can  be  reasonably  certain  of  receiving 
the  panel's  imprimatur,  all  but  the  mega- 
donors  are  likely  to  transfer  less  from  their 
walls  to  a  museum's.  Museum  officials,  of 
course,  disagree.  Jane  Livingston,  the 
chief  curator  of  the  Corcoran  Gallery  and 
a  member  of  the  panel,  insists  that  "what 
goes  into  a  museum  is  the  museum's  re- 
sponsibility." She  adds,  "We  are  not  there 
[on  the  panel]  to  enforce  standards  but  to 
represent  the  taxpayer."  But  when  the 
point  about  the  panel's  influence  on  taste 


is  put  to  Carolan,  she  flutters  her  Scarlett 
O'Hara  lashes  and  protests,  "Oh,  my.  I 
didn't  know  we  had  that  much  power." 
Watch  your  wallet. 

A  nice  question  of  conflict  of  interest  is 
posed  by  the  fact  that  museum  directors 
and  dealers  sit  on  the  same  panel.  William 
Speiller,  a  professor  of  law  at  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity, is  a  critic  of  the  system  and  author 
of  a  seminal  law-review  article  on  valuing 
art  for  taxation.  He  says,  "The  panel  is 
friends  with  all  the  big  collec- 
tors. Everybody  knows  who 
owns  everything;  it  is  such  a 
close  fraternity.  If  a  Jasper  Johns 
comes  up  for  valuation,  any  spe- 
cialist on  the  panel  will  know 
who  owned  it  or  can  find  out 
with  one  phone  call. "  Who  then 
will  rock  the  boat  and  risk  of- 
fending a  major  donor  or  mu- 
seum by  downgrading  a  major 
work?  Dealers  and  curators  on 
the  panel  insist  that  they  do. 
Indeed,  nineteen  pictures  val- 
ued at  $1  million  or  more  were 
reviewed  by  the  panel  in  1987, 
and  although  the  values  of  fif- 
teen were  left  unchanged,  three 
were  lowered  and  one  raised — 
something  the  panel  does  occa- 
sionally when  a  collector's  esti- 
mate is  behind  the  market. 

Carolan  remarks  that  it  is  the 
big-ticket  pictures,  like  a  Stella, 
a  Johns,  or  a  de  Kooning,  that 
carry  the  best  documentation 
because  there  is  a  regular  trade 
in  artists  of  that  rank.  It  is  the 
middle-rank  artists  without  a 
steady  market  who  pose  the 
problems.  To  resolve  them,  the 
art  world,  like  the  political  world,  might 
well  resort  to  cronyism.  But  while  such 
charges  are  hard  to  refute,  they  are  just  as 
hard  to  sustain.  The  truth  will  remain 
obscure  unless  individual  examples  can  be 
cited.  Disclosing  them  would  violate  tax- 
payer privacy  and  probably  dry  up  contri- 
butions. 

Talks  with  members  of  the  panel  suggest 
that  once  they  trash  the  obvious  frauds, 
they  act  like  most  business  leaders  honored 
with  a  public  responsibility — less  con- 
cerned with  money  than  with  taste-mak- 
ing. No  one  on  the  panel  wants  to  under- 
mine the  stability  of  the  market.  The  wide 
range  of  commercial,  academic,  and  pub- 
lic interests  makes  them  balance  out.  "The 
dealers  are  acting  there  in  front  of  museum 
people,  and  they  want  to  be  certain  that 
they  demonstrate   their   integrity,"  says 
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Jane  Livingston,  of  the  Corcoran.  While 
sitting  on  the  panel,  she  has  actually  seen  a 
dealer  who  handles  a  living  artist  knock 
down  a  donor's  exaggerated  valuation  of 
one  of  that  same  artist's  works. 

Could  this  be?  Barbara  Kornblatt, 
whose  Washington  gallery  specializing  in 
American  postmoderns  sits  a  few  blocks 
from  the  National  and  Hirshhorn  galler- 
ies, emphatically  agrees  that  the  commer- 
cial interests  on  the  panel  are  self-cancel- 
ing. It  is  in  the  interest  of  neith- 
er the  dealer  nor  the  collector  to 
have  an  artist  overvalued,  she 
argues,  even  when  the  artist  is  a 
client.  Precipitous  price  rises 
imply  an  unstable  reputation  for 
the  artist,  a  potential  loss  for  the 
collector,  and  thus  a  danger  to 
the  investor,  including  the  deal- 
er himself.  Moderating  a  price 
rise  saves  money  for  the  taxpayer 
while  also  helping  to  stabilize 
the  art  market.  In  this  sense, 
regulating  art  is  not  much  differ- 
ent from  regulating  railroads. 
However,  as  Kornblatt  notes,  it 
can  offer  unexpected  delights: 
"When  a  really  good  piece 
comes  up,  we  all  jump  up  and 
rush  over  to  look  at  it.  It's  so 
exciting.  The  whole  panel  will 
get  pleasure  out  of  it." 

Discussions  of  a  work's  value 
usually  start  with  the  opinion  of 
the  expert  who  knows  the  mar- 
ket. Assuming  the  work  is  au- 
thentic, the  talk  then  moves  to 
its  quality.  Joan  Washburn,  who 
runs  her  own  New  York  gallery 
specializing  in  American  art,  re- 
calls her  service  on  the  panel: 
"You  sit  there  with  sheets  and  books  and 
try  to  figure  out  what  the  price  should  be, 
and  it's  not  easy.  You  want  to  be  fair  to  the 
donor  and  to  the  museum,  but  the  IRS 
wants  to  know  prices,  not  quality." 

Here  the  expert  plays  a  key  role.  Is  the 
work  representative  of  the  artist's  best — or 
could  this  be  an  off-year  de  Kooning?  Is 
this  a  rising  SoHo  star  being  levered  into  a 
compliant  museum  by  a  collector?  Unless 
the  latest  sales,  exhibitions,  and  critical 
notices  support  the  donor's  valuation,  it  is 
unlikely  to  be  sustained.  Is  it  art  at  all? 

Contemporary  cowboy  art  provides  a 
case  in  point.  Though  it  brings  handsome 
prices  from  Texas  collectors,  it  ,  l  hably 
belongs  on  a  calendar  instead  ol  in  a 
museum.  But  it  is  invested  with  r<  gional 
pride.  Ron  Tyler,  a  panel  member,  ho  is 
director  of  the  Texas  State   Hist<  rical 


Association,  says  contemporary  cowboy 
art  was  not  collected  even  by  the  Amon 
Carter  Museum  when  he  served  there, 
because  "however  realistic  and  technically 
accomplished,  it  is  not  authentic."  Col- 
lectors, who  apparently  believe  they  are 
still  living  in  the  Old  West,  do  not  see 
much  difference  between  the  authenticity 
of  their  possessions  and  that  of  Remington 
or  Russell.  Eastern  dealers  like  Washburn 
do,  and  she  tries  to  block  the  donations. 


But  if  the  documentation  is  sound  and  the 
museum  is  genuine,  the  IRS  view  usually 
prevails,  to  the  satisfaction  of  cow-country 
collectors. 

Equally  vexing  is  another  regional  prob- 
lem, that  of  "site-specific  sculpture." 
These  solid-metal  constructions,  which 
try  to  look  like  Calder  or  di  Suvero,  are 
commissioned  from  local  sculptors  by  cor- 
porate builders  to  adorn  their  office  tow- 
ers. All  too  often  when  the  building  or  the 
corporation  changes  hands,  the  taste  of 
the  new  owner  changes  with  it.  He  tries  to 
dump  the  sculpture  on  the  local  art  muse- 
um, which  has  no  wish  to  offend  a  power- 
ful patron  and  has  every  hope  of  fostering 
the  career  of  a  local  artist. 

But  what  is  the  sculpture  really  worth? 
1  he  donor  usually  reckons  on  the  price  he 
paid  for  it,  adjusted  for  inflation.  Often  as 


not,  the  sculptor's  work  has  a  scant  com- 
mercial history;  if  he  is  a  potential  Moore, 
the  art  market  has  yet  to  confirm  it.  The 
panel  has  little  choice  but  to  slash  the  val- 
ue to  the  price  of  raw  steel.  "The  problem 
has  come  up  time  and  again  and  is  never 
clearly  resolved,"  says  Lawrence  Rubin,  of 
the  Knoedler  gallery. 

Members  of  the  panel,  past  and  present, 
claim  credit  for  saving  museums  from 
themselves  by  blocking  deductions  for 
"trash,"  "garbage,"  "junk"— 
those  are  the  words  they  use. 
One  wonders  if  they  would  feel 
the  same  way  after  a  tour  of  the 
historic  storerooms  of  the  Brit- 
ish Museum.  Sherman  Lee,  the 
Orientalist  and  emeritus  direc- 
tor of  the  Cleveland  Museum, 
helped  organize  the  panel.  He 
finds  it  "amazing  what  museums 
are  willing  to  accept.  If  the  pan- 
el has  had  any  influence,  it  is 
that  collectors  can't  give  junk 
away  as  easily  as  they  used  to." 
At  least  ordinary  folk  can't.  "If 
you  have  a  big  collection  and  a 
big  lawyer,"  says  Lee,  "it's  all 
taken  care  of." 

But  that  is  not  the  way  it  was 
supposed  to  be.  We  are  still  a 
long  way  from  "official"  art,  but 
dealers  and  curators  are  discov- 
ering what  will  be  safe  with  the 
IRS,  and  that  cannot  help  in- 
fluencing taste.  The  whole  idea 
^5?  of  the  tax  write-off,  as  opposed 
V^  to  the  European  tradition  of 
royal  and  state  patronage,  was  to 
depend  on  individuality,  ego- 
centricity,  even  quirkiness,  to 
create  a  national  patrimony  of 
art.  With  liberal  applications  of  money,  it 
worked  stupendously.  One  of  the  most 
exciting  things  about  collecting  is  not  just 
matching  historical  rigor  to  an  experi- 
enced eye  for  quality  but  a  flair  for  bucca- 
neering— taking  risks  the  heart  and  the 
imagination  demand.  That  is  what  turns 
collecting  into  connoisseurship. 

Alas,  probably  little  can  be  done  to  stop 
the  tax  collector  from  bureaucratizing  life. 
But  we  should  at  least  note  that  the  latest 
rules  would  have  stopped  Joe  Duveen  and 
his  sidekick  Bernard  Berenson  from  doing 
business  with  Andrew  Mellon,  whose  dis- 
putes with  the  IRS  were  overshadowed  by 
his  Maecenatism.  And  Lord  Elgin  would 
not  have  shipped  his  marbles  home.  □ 

luiwrence  Malkin  has  reported  on  both  eco- 
nomies and.  art  for  Time  magazine. 
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THE  BMW7-SERIES.IT  BRINGS  what  one  industry  observer  deems  "the 
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An  eight-year,  billion-dollar  quest  to  rethink       sanctuary  whose  inventive  amenities 
every  aspect  of  the  luxury  car  has  produced      Can  even  include  a  telephone  as  standard  ny 
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THE  LOUIS  XV  DECORATED  BEDROOM  COLLECTION  by  Baker 
captures  the  romantic  atmosphere  of  the  perioas  French  country  houses.  These 
designs  display  skillfully  painted  surfaces,  gentle  curves  and  handsome  carving, 
all  showcasing  the  work  of  Baker  craftsmen.  The  painted  flowers  and  colorations 
are  recreated  from  antiques.  The  Louis  XV Bedroom  Collection  is  available  through 
many  fine  furniture  and  department  stores.  You  are  invited  to  write  for  their  names  and  you 
may  send  $5.00  for  our  Louis  XV Bedroom  brochure. 


Baker  Furniture,  Dept.  623,  1661  Monroe  Avenue,  N.W.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
49505.  Showrooms  in  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Dania,  High  Point, 
Houston,  Laguna  Niguel,  Los  Angeles,  Minneapolis,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  San 
Francisco,  Seattle,  Troy  and  Washington  D.C. 
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Rare  I  .ir^i-  Blue  and  While  Porcelain  Dish, 

Of  the  early  Transitional  Period,  ca:  1620's  A.I). 

Diameter:  18  xli  inches 

An  almost  identical  dish  is  in  the  collection  of  the 

Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art. 
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Now,  Estee  Lauder's  Signature  Collection  Conip.u  t. 
With  a  remarkable  array  of  eyeshadows,  blushers 
and  pressed  and  loose  face  powders  to  <  arry  off 
all  formulated  with  Bioplex™,  an  exclusive 
complex  of  natural  protectors  that  soothes  and 
hydrates  your  skin  with  natural  moisturizers, 
antioxidants  and  anti-irritants. 

Here,  a  selection  of  our  high-impacl  eyeshadows 

with  colors  so  impressive,  you  might  be  tempted  to 
collect  them  all. 
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Kansas  City 


Geary's       George  Watts  &  Sons 

Beverly  Hills  Milwaukee 


This  face  could  stop  a  crowd... 


PABLO  PICASSO 


ETE  D'HOMML  BARBU.  1940       GOUACHE.  ON  PAPER 


and  did. 
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WATCH 


Only  the  internationally-acclaimed  genius  of  CARTIER 
could  incorporate  so  many  ways  of  considering  that 
impalpable  element  we  call  time  in  a  single,  perfect  watch.  In 
creating  this  masterpiece.  CARTIER  transformed  the 
intricate  details  of  a  functional  object  into  an  impeccable 
jewel  of  uncommon  beauty. 

When  he  introduced  his  first  luxury  waterproof  watch  in 
1933.  CARTIER  had  already  taken  the  lead  in  the  watch- 
making revolution.  Today.  CARTIER  dedicates  a  bold  new 
generation  of  PASHA*  high-complexity  watches  to  the 
men  who  transform  the  world  with  their  elegance  and  pas- 
sion, to  those  "pashas"  for  whom  nothing  is  too  beautiful, 
and  for  whom  a  mere  second  can  translate  into  pure  gold. 
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hen  is  a  watch  much  more  than  a  timepiece? 

Imagine  a  vintage  objet  d'art  which  combines  the  most 
precious  materials  with  the  most  advanced  technology.  A 
stunning  piece  which  measures  time  to  the  tenth  of  a  sec- 
ond and  propels  it  forward  into  the  future.  An  exquisite 
jewel  you  may  immerse  in  the  sea  or  raise  to  the  sky.  A 
boundless  creation  which  captures  time  on  Earth  while  it 
monitors  the  phases  of  the  moon. 

Such  is  the  PASHA  de  CARTIER®.  the  quintessential  watch. 
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.  n  the  roaring  twenties  and  the  years  to  follow,  a  residence 
in  Paris  was  a  must  for  prominent  people  around  the 
world.  The  salons  of  Louis  Cartier  were  one  of  the  most 
favored  gathering  places,  and  it  was  here  that  the  famous 
jeweler  and  the  Pasha  of  Marrakesh  developed  their  lasting 
friendship. 


One  day,  the  great  potentate  confided  one  of  this  fondest 
dreams  to  Louis  Cartier.  The  Pasha  wished  to  bask  in  the 
sun  and  swim  in  his  palace  pools  without  losing  all  track  of 
time.  This  royal  desire  gave  birth  to  CARTIER's  first  luxury 
waterproof  watch,  an  extremely  sophisticated  timepiece 
embedded  in  gold  and  adorned  with  gems. 


Half  a  century  later,  CART1 ER  continues  to  stride  far  ahead 
of  the  times.  Following  the  TANK®  and  SANTOS®  watches, 
celebrated  for  their  undisputed  performance  and  unex- 
celled craftsmanship,  CARTIER  introduces  a  new  collection, 
the  PASHA®  watches. 


Uniting  a  host  of  technological  accomplishments  with 
daring  artistic  innovations,  the  PASHA  de  CARTIER® 
watches  are  legendary  objects  which  chime,  repeat,  count, 
and  time  to  a  fraction  of  a  second  the  adventures  of 
today's  achievers. 
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fully  appreciate  the  PASHA®  watch,  you  must  wear  it. 
Like  a  magnificent  jewel,  it  is  crafted  from  a  gold  ingot  and 
embellished  with  CARTIER's  signature  cabochon  sapphire. 
Yet  this  superb  creation  offers  more  than  sheer  beauty. 


1.  The  PASHA  "Diver"  is  water-resistant.  Even  at  100 
meters  beneath  water,  it  remains  exceptionally  accurate. 

2.  For  those  who  feel  an  affinity  with  the  cosmos,  the 
PASHA  "Moon  Phase"  gauges  all  the  lunar  influences. 

3.  As  the  seasons  pass,  the  PASHA  "Perpetual  Calendar" 
displays  the  month,  date  and  day  of  the  week,  and  even 
accommodates  leap  years. 

4.  If  you  are  operating  on  Paris  time  and  want  to  know  the 
time  in  New  York,  the  PASHA  "Second  Time  Zone"  gives 
you  both  at  once. 

5.  To  ensure  that  you  will  never  miss  an  important 
moment,  the  PASHA  "Alarm"  rings  at  any  time  you  choose. 

6.  When  winning  is  essential,  the  PASHA  "Stopwatch" 
measures  your  time  down  to  one  tenth  of  a  second. 

7.  On  the  green,  the  PASHA  "Golf"  keeps  count  of  each 
player's  individual  score. 

And  finally,  for  purists  in  search  of  the  sublime,  the  PASHA 
"Cathedral  Chime"  sounds  hours,  quarter  hours,  and  min- 
utes in  two  different  tones. 

With  their  wide  variety  of  functions  and  highly-advanced 
movement  based  on  years  of  research,  the  PASHA  watches 
are  incredibly  simple  to  use.  A  PASHA  de  CARTIER®  watch 
is  certain  to  astonish  those  who  think  of  watches  as 
unsurprising  items. 
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1  listorical.  contemporary,  and  timeless.  PASHA  de 
CARTIER®  watches  are  the  grandest  tribute  paid  by  the 
King  of  Jewelers  to  present-day  princedom.  To  those  who 
travel  around  the  planet  virtually  at  the  speed  of  sound...  in 
Paris  yesterday.  New  York  today.  Tokyo  tomorrow... those 
whose  lives  are  a  perpetual  race  against  time. 

PASHA®  watches  are  true  collector'sjewels. 
^^^^^  *     Unique,  refined,  and  totally  individual,  the 
A  PASHA  watch  is  the  flawless  symbol  of 

•^/C^*/^       those  modern-day  knights  who  demand 
/    ^L  ^^  the  most  beautiful,  effective,  and  rarest 

fc/^^^^      possessions.  The  PASHA  watch  is  crafted  in 
18  carat  gold  with  a  silver  stipple  dial,  lumi- 
nous hands,  a  double  screw  winding  crown,  a 
security  chain,  a  scratch-proof  crystal,  and  is 
tipped  with  a  brilliant  sapphire.  The  18  carat 
gold  bracelet  or  crocodile  strap  provides  a  cus- 
tomized fit  with  CARTIER's  famous  adjustable 
folding  buckle.  To  wear  such  a  paragon  of 
perfection  in  an  everyday  context,  to  consult 
at  each  important  moment  such  a  distinctive 
and  precious  piece,  may  well  be  the  ultimate 
in  absolute  luxury  for  the  ambitious  pashas 
of  our  time. 
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WALPOLE      GALLERY 


Exhibition 


ITALIAN    LANDSCAPES 

Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries 


ANTONIO  CANAL  called  CANALETTO 

(1697-1768) 


A  View  of  the  Redentore,  Venice. 
Oil  on  canvas:  I8V2  x  30'/k  ins 


One  of  a  pair  of  pictures  dating  from  the  1740s  in  exceptionally 

pristine  condition.  The  companion  shows  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  with  the  Prigioni. 

(W.  (;.  Constable,  Canaletto,  1976,  II.  nos.  84  and  318). 


June  14th-July  28th 

Fullv  illustrated  exhibition  catalogue  available  price  $25 
Open  daily  10-5.30  weekdays 


38  Dover  Street,  London  W1X  3RB 
Telephone:  01-499  6626   Fax:  01-493  4122 
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Living  up  to  a  higher  standard. 
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The  Ellisse™  Suite. 
In  the  permanent  collection 
of  one  of  Americas  premiere 
modern  art  museums. 
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The  Lexington  ™  Suite. 
Simplicity  of  line.  Purity  of  form. 
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/helicon 'Standard 


Before  You  Plan  Your  Bathroom, 
Consider  These  10  Questions. 

1.  Who  will  be  using  this  bathroom? 

Z.  What  are  their  specific  needs?  Will  your  bathroom  need  to  accommodate  two  people 
at  the  same  time?  Will  any  family  member  need  special  design  considerations? 

O.  Would  creating  an  exercise,  whirlpool  and  steam  area  or  laundry  facility  in  your  bathroom  fit 
into  your  family's  lifestyle? 

4.  Will  you  work  within  the  existing  room  size  and  structure?  Have  you  considered  moving  walls 
to  add  a  dressing  room,  make-up  area  or  a  more  spacious  environment? 

5.  What  is  a  realistic  budget  range  for  your  bathroom? 

O.  What  style  of  bathroom  best  expresses  your  taste  and  lifestyle?  Contemporary?  Country? 
What  colors  are  you  comfortable  living  with? 

i.  Have  you  considered  upgrading  from  a  regular  bathtub  to  a  whirlpool?  Or  perhaps  a  whirlpool 
for  two?  Changing  from  a  countertop  lavatory  to  a  pedestal  lavatory?  Adding  a  bidet? 

O.  Did  you  know  that  if  you  renovate  your  bathroom,  you  are  likely  to  get  back  more  than  your 
original  investment  when  you  resell  your  home? 

y.  If  you're  not  ready  for  a  complete  renovation,  have  you  considered  giving  your  kitchen  or 
bathroom  a  "face  lift,"  simply  by  changing  your  faucets?  Likewise,  changing  to  a  new 
faucet  finish,  either  bone,  white  or  red  for  a  kitchen  or  changing  your  sink,  can  really  add  life 
to  a  room. 

10.  Have  you  considered  adding  an  additional  bathroom  by  perhaps  converting  a  closet,  or  making 
use  of  other  available  space?  The  additional  bathing  space  or  guest  bathroom  will  add 
convenience  and  comfort  to  your  home,  as  well  as  increase  your  home's  value. 

We  invite  you  to  spend  time  with  us. 
Live  with  our  colors.  Study  our  designs. 

When  you're  ready  to  see  American  Standard  products  for  yourself,  please  call 
1-800-821-7700  (ext.  4023)  for  your  nearest  American  Standard  showroom.  In  Alaska 
or  Hawaii,  1-800-821-3777  (Ext.  4023)  or  call  your  local  plumbing  contractor. 

For  our  fixtures,  faucets  and  color  brochures,  write  to  American  Standard, 
P.O.  Box  6820,  Piscataway,  N.J.  08855.  ($3.00) 

American  Standard  Showplaces  are  located  in  Chicago  (III  Crossroads  of  Commerce, 
Suite  100,  Rolling  Meadows)  312-506-0800;  Dallas  (12344  Inwood  Rd.)  214-991-0841; 
Los  Angeles  (116  N.  Robertson  Blvd.)  213-657-7600;  New  York  (40  W.  40th  St.) 
212-703-5484;  Pittsburgh  (100  Ross  St.)  412-471-8200. 

Living  up  to  a  higher  standard. 
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Fine  European  Furniture, 
Paintings,  Sculpture  and 
Works  of  Art  from 
The  Estate  of  John  F  Fleming 


Auction  to  be  held  Saturday,  June  17  in  our  galleries 
at  502  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10022.  Viewing 
begins  June  10.  For  further  mfbrmatpu  contact 
William  J.  Iselin  at  212/546-1150.  For'anttJogucs 
telephone  718/784-1480. 
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Nicolai  Fechin    (1881-1955)      Hollyhocks     oil  on  canvas      25'/2  x  20'/2 


NEDRAMATTEUCCI  S 

FENN 

GALLERIES 


Important  American  Art 

1075  Paseo  de  Peralta 

Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  87501 

505-982-4631 

FAX:  505-984-0199 
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Shima  Border,  a  fresh,  lighter 
interpretation  of  Imari  and 
one  of  Sp<xJe's  most  famous 
patterns  in  Fine  Bone  China. 


i 
Spo&e 

Invest  in  the  Original 


Shima  is  equally  at  home  on 
18th  century  Chippendale  or 
20th  century  glass.  But  that's 

what  you  expect  from  Spode. 


At  fir.,    tore*  throughout  the  United    tati    and  Canada 
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AXTIN  INC,  680  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK  N.Y.  10019 


GOLDSMITH 


A  selection  of  jewels  in  18ct  gold 


Telephone:  01-499  2879 


20  ALBEMARLE  STREET 
LONDON  Wl 


Fax  no:  01-495  4550 


THE  TRIBUNE  SUITE 

A  SIGNED  LIMITED  EDITION  OF  TWELVE 


BAl  MIIOF1 


No  compromises.  Rare  hardwoods,  exotic  veneers,  and  precious  .m-tals  are  coupled  with  over   !<»<><>  hours  of 
meticulous  care  and  precision  by  a  small  team  of  elite  craftsmen.  A  handsome  custom  photographic  portfolio 
is  available  for  25   dollars.   For  the   !  rtunate   lew.   an   end   to  compromise.   59.200  dollars  delivered   In -place. 


BAUMIIOFF  INCORPORATE ) 
TELEPHONE  913.841.2288 


T  SIXTH  STREET 


LAWRENCE,  KANSAS  66049 
FAX  913.841.2138 


Depicted  in  a  very  fine  Shibayama  gold  lacquer  and  ivory  table 
screen.  Exquisitely  detailed  within  a  carved  ivory  frame  with 
silver  fittings.  Signed  Masayoshi,  Meiji  Period  (1868-1912). 
Approximately  15"  high. 
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Oriental/European  Antiques  and  Objects  d'Art 
the  r  j%>  ^&fyf-&fou*,  301  Part  Avenue.  New  York  City.  Phone:  (212)  688-8660.  Fax:  (212)  754-2959 

(Subject  to  prior  sale ) 


A  SAN  DIEGO  RESIDENCE. 

ABOVE  THE  CITY  ANDTHE  BAY 


An  Exceptional 
Opportunity 


Unique  to  San  Diego  and  possi- 
bly without  peer,  MERIDIAN 
represents  the  latest  of  the  new  gen- 
eration of  high  rise  condominium 
residences.  Created  as  livable,  full 


scale  homes  rather  than  apartments, 
each  residence  features  spaciousness 
and  convenience.  Inherent  to 
MERIDIAN  are  the  most  advanced 
state-of-the-art  life  safety  and 


security  systems  ever  developed 
Best  of  all,  MERIDIAN  includes  the 
amenities  which  provide  lor  a  gra- 
cious lifestyle  for  those  who  live 
here 


Expansive 
Homes 


MERIDIAN  residences  repre- 
sent the  value  one  would 
expect  in  a  custom  home.  The 
design  emphasis  is  on  spaciousness 
and  quality.  Each  home  features 
grand  master  baths,  abundant  clos- 


ets and  large,  well  appointed 
kitchens.  Finely  detailed  marble 


Extraordinary 
Views 


Extensive 
Amenities 


Exciting 
Location 


Ever  changing  views  are  part  of 
each  MERIDIAN  home.  To  the 
south,  colorful  sailboats  glide  by  the 
yacht  harbor  marina.  To  the  west, 
ocean  vessels  return  from  the  sea 
while  a  setting  sun  bathes  Point 


MERIDIAN  includes  a  wide 
array  of  amenities  designed 
for  the  security  and  convenience  of 
those  who  call  MERIDIAN  home. 
An  impressive  drive  entry  leads  to 
the  Main  Lobby.  Within  MERIDIAN 
one  finds  a  large  secure  outdoor 
Plaza  in  a  park  setting,  fully 

A  combination  of  exciting  ocean 
views,  a  delightful  bay  front 
and  a  dynamic  urban  setting  were 
the  inspirations  for  MERIDIAN. 
Within  close  walking  distance  are  a 
new  yacht  harbor  marina,  the 
embarcadero,  the  arts  and  theatres, 
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baths,  Poggenpohl  kitchens  Ther 
mador  and  Sub-Zero  appliances  are 
the  standard  The  homes  which 
range  from  1,200  to  3,400  square- 
feet,  are  as  distinct  and  unique  as  the 
individuals  who  live  here 

Loma  in  fiery  spectacle   San  Di<  . 
expanding  skyline  sparkles  both  day 
and  nifjht.  The  mountains  frame  the 
sunrise  to  the  east   Then   coming 
full  circle  to  the  south    the  (  on. 
nado  Islands  dot  the  Pacific  horizon 

equipped  Health  C  lub-  elegant 
Guest  Suites  and  The  Meridian 
Room  for  lar^e  scale  entertaining 

And  twenty  tour  hours  a  da) 
MERIDIAN  is  stalled  to  quietly  pro 

vide  the  service  necessary  to  a 
residence  ol  this  style 


ime  restaurants  shopping  and  the 
financial  district  And  |usta  short 

cab  ride  IVt  ay  are  the  museums  ol 

Balboa  Park  theOld Globe  rheatre 

M)d  the  international  airport     \t 
Ml  RIDIAN  both  natural  luautv  and 
the  tn  ban  evperu  in  e  arc   i  oinhmed 
in  one  inspired  setting 


M         F         R        I        D        I         A         N 
CONDOMINIU 

,omes  From  $280,000  To  $1,500,000 
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Strefi  San Dieco.  California 92101  ForAppointment6I9/23i-0777 


Didier  Aaron  &  Cie 

1 18,  fg  Saint-Honore  -  75008  Paris  -  Tel.  :  (1)  47.42.47.34 

32  East  67  th  Street  New  York  NY  10021  -  Tel.  (212)  988.52.48 

21  Ryder  street  London  SW1Y  6  PX  -  Tel.  (1)  839.47.16 


Aveline  -  Jean-Marie  Rossi 

20,  rue  du  Cirque  -  75008  Paris  -  Tel.  :  (1)  42. 66. 60.29 
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Michel  Meyer 

24,  av.  Matignon  -  75008  Paris  -  Tel.  :  (1)  42.66.62.95 
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Jacques  Perrin 

3,  quai  Voltaire  -  75007  Paris  -  Tel.  :  (1)  42.60.27.20 
98,  fg  Saint-Honore  -  75008  Paris  -  Tel.  :  (1)  42.65.01.58 

Maurice  Segoura 

20.  fg  Saint-Honore  -  75008  Paris  -  Tel.  :  (1)  42.65.1 1.03 

Bernard  Steinitz 

4,  rue  Drouot  -  75009  Paris  -  Tel.  :  (1)  42.46.98.98 

125  E.  57  th  Street  New  York  N  Y  10022  -  Tel.  (212)  832.37.1  1 

23,  Grafton  Street  -  London  W  1  -  Tel.  (1)  49355. 12 


Meeting  of  six  top  antique  dealers,  specialized  in  French  17th 

and  18th  century  Furniture,  Objets  d'Art  and  Great  Masters. 

Their  skills  and  professional  experience  give  collectors  every 

guarantee  of  QUALITY  and  AUTHENTICITY. 
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STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


At  Ninety  Park  Lane  you  can 
enjoy  exquisite  French  cuisine 
and  feast  your  eyes  on  master- 
pieces painted  by  some  of  the 
world's  finest  artists  at  the 
same  time.  The  chefs  at  Ninety 
Park  Lane  are  themselves  a  dab 
hand  with  a  brush.  Watch  the 
master  chef  apply  the  finishing 
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Atmosphere  created 
by  yesterday  s 

artists  of  the  palette. 
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glaze  to  his  famous  sea  bass  in 
pastry  and  you'll  see  an  artist 
at  work.  Our  culinary  geniuses 
create  such  masterpieces  as 
fresh  foie  gras  with  port  aspic, 
or  brie  stuffed  with  cream  and 
truffles.  To  make  a  reservation 
at  Ninety  Park  Lane,  as  advance 
boohing  is  recommended,  simply 
Call  Toll  free  1800-225  5843 
A  Trusthouse  Porte  Exclusive  Hotel. 


Haute  Cuisine 
by  todays 

artists  of  the  palate. 
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The  Architects  of  Time 
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Versatile,  thin,  elesant  in  18  kt.  gold.  Water  resistant.  Extremely  accurate,  very  Swiss. 

Five  year  international  limited  warranty.  Intelligently  priced. 
Also  available  in  a  combination  of  stainless  steel  and  18  kt.  gold  and  all  stainless  steel. 


SidneyOarber 

840  NORTI I  MIC1 IIGAN  AVKNUE 
CHICAGO  IL  60611    312  944  5225 
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Breaking  the  South 
Africa  News  Ban 

Censorship  is, 
sadly,  becom- 
ing the  new 
buzzword  of 
the  eighties,  as 
the  American 
media  more 
and  more  permit  themselves  to  be  held 
hostage  to  foreign  press  bans  and  threats, 
be  they  from  Israel,  the  ayatollah,  or 
South  Africa.  One  weekly  television  news 
program  that  is  bucking  the  trend  is 
"South  Africa  Now,"  remarkable  because 
with  few  resources  but  much  resourceful 
ness  it  is  almost  single-handedly  reporting 
the  struggle  against  apartheid. 

In  the  summer  of  1985  thai  struggle 
exploded  across  Amen,  an  television 
screens.  Night  after  ietworks 

aired  dramatic  foot  .  >d<  monstra 

tions,  police  bnn   !        strikes,  funerals, 
and  more.  The  stoi  then, 

however,   televisi 

Africa  has  cooled  thai  the 

viewer  might  as:  turmoil 


there  had  abated.  It  has  not,  of  course. 
Rather,  the  South  African  government's 
sweeping  restrictions  on  press  coverage, 
enacted  that  November  and  still  in  fon  e, 
have  nearly  suppressed  the  story. 

Danny  Schechter,  a  producer  with 
ARC"  News,  and  a  number  ot  media  critics 
believe  that  the  network  news  depart 
ments— indeed,  most  of  the  mainstream 
U.S.  press — have  been  less  than  aggrcs 
sive  in  finding  ways  to  report  from  South 
Africa  despite  the  test  in  tions.  "  I  be  issue 
is  not  whether  the  material  is  available," 
he  told  the  New  York  Times.  "I  he  issue  is, 
is  there  a  will  to  use  it .'" 

"South  Afru  a  Now"  demonstrates  thai 
will,  although  the  way  is  difficult.  Pro 
duced  in  i  ramped  SoHo  quarters  by  Glob- 
alvision  on  .1  shoestring  budget  ($^,tV0 .1 
week),  the  program  sidesteps  the  puss  ban 
with  reports  culled    and  sometimes  smug 
gled    from  foreign  and  free  lance  sources 
in  and  around  South  Afni.i   M.un  of  us 
stories     such  as  .1  report  on  the  lust  Afri 
kaans  language  opposition  newspaper,  or 
the  bombing  "f  the  National  Union  of 
South  African  Students  headquarters 
nevei  made  network  news. 

"South  Africa  Now"  is  being  pi<  ked  up 


on  a  growing  number  of  publk  television 

Stations  around  the  United  St.ite--  (it  airs 

in  several  southern  African  states)  and 
offers  in-depth  interviews  and  ba<  kground 
analysis  rarely  found  anymore  on  sound 
bite-dnven  network  news,  along  W  ith  1  nl 
rural  features  such  as  a  profile  oi  |ohnny 

Clegg  and  bis  multir.Ki.il  band,  S.i\uk.i 

Some  segments  are  more  polished  than 
others,  but  considering  its  paltry  funding, 
the  program  is  surprisingly  professional. 

Its  seniot  producer,  (  arolyn  1  'raven,  I 
fbrmei  NPR  White  House  <  orrespondent, 

who  co-anchors   the   program   with   the 

South  African  natives  Fana  Kekana  and 

Mweh    Mil,    s,i\s   "South    Africa    Now" 

aims  K>th  to  inform  viewers  and  to  shame 
the  networks  into  bettet  coverage  oi  iln- 
■n:  "We're  already  making  some  net 
wotk  folks  feel  guilty."  Or,  as  Charlayne 
Huntet  Gault,'  the  national  correspon 

dent    tot     the    "Mai  Neil   I  ebtet    NeWI 

1  lout,"  puts  it,  "We  |m  the  media]  ill  talk 
about  what  we  might  have  been  able  to  do 

had  there  been  television  during  the  I  lolo- 

1  aust  South  Attn  .1  is  not  Nazi  ( Jermany . 
to  be  sure,  but  the  possibility  that  horrible 

things  go  on  where  we  i  an'r  get  our  | 

eras  in  haunts  us."  — David  RiJvn 
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Mercedes-Benz  has  alw 
world  on  the  stren 


I  OK  I-LK'IHI'.K  INHJRMAIION  ABOU  I   TODAYS  Ml  H(  I  1)1  S  Bf  NZ  AUTOMOBII.I  S.  CALL  I   8(M)  662   1001   ANYIIMI 


ys  ruled  the  luxury  car 
of  one  simple  idea. 


"The  Best  or  Nothing."  It  was  the 
personal  motto  of  Gottlieb  Daimler 
and  the  criterion  he  applied  in  creat- 
ing the  automobile.  A  century  later,  it  remains 
the  guiding  spirit  of  the  company  he  cofounded. 
It  is  this  simple  idea  that  makes  Mercedes- 
Benz  not  only  a  fine  car  but  a  universal  auto- 
motive standard.   Engineered  to  such  enduring 
objectives  as  durability,   reliability,    safety-and 
quality,  down  to  the  last  fraction  of  a  millimeter. 


"The  Best  or  Nothing."  It  means  engineer- 
ing integrity  that  creates  a  unique  bond  between 
Mercedes-Benz  owners  and  their  cars-a  sense  of 
pride  that  people  seldom  feel  toward  mere  pos 
sessions.  And  such  solid  long-term  value  for 
money  that  the  Mercedes-Benz  history  of  resale 
value  is  the  envy  of  the  industry. 

"The  Best  or  Nothing."  It  is  why  there  has 
never  been  a  feeling  like  the  feeling  of  owning  ;i 
Mercedes-Benz.  And  why  there  never  will  be. 


ENGINEERED  LIKE  NO  OTHER  CAR  IN  Till    WOR1  I) 
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Voluptuous 
Eye 

From  a  garden  bench  shaded 
from  the  brilliant  sunshine  a 
young  woman  in  a  smart  bonnet 
and  moss  green  dress  regards 
you  with  a  look  of  startled  dis- 
pleasure. What  is  just  as  discon- 
certing is  the  feeling  that  you 
have  seen  her  before.  And  you 
have — in  reproduction  at  least. 
Now  here  she  is,  as  it  were,  in 
the  flesh,  in  a  brilliant  show, 
"Masterpieces  of  Impressionism 
and  Post-Impressionism:  The 
Annenberg  Collection,"  at  the 
Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art 
(May  21-September  17). 

What  distinguishes  his  col- 
lection from  many  private  hold- 
ings of  dutifully  representative 
art  by  "name"  painters  is  Walter 
Annenberg's  pursuit  of  works  in 
which  vision  and  technique 
come  together  in  an  inspired 
and  singular  harmony. 

Once  you  have  paid  your  re- 
spects to  Camille  Monet  on  a 
Garden  Bench,  look  among  the 
fifty-one  paintings  assembled  here  for  the 
voluptuous  symmetries  of  Cezanne's  Dish 
of  Apples,  the  poignancy  of  his  memorable 
The  House  with  the  Cracked  Walts.  Here  too 


The  finest  version  of  van  Gogh's  Woman  Rocking  a  Cradle. 

is  van  Gogh's  vibrant  first  version  of  Wom- 
an Rocking  a  Cradle  and  Gauguin's  enig- 
matic Three  Tahitian  Women.  "You're 
dealing  here  with  basic  plates  in  art-his- 


MORE  SIXTIES  ART 

The  late  Belgian  poet  Marcel  Broodthaers 
began  his  career  as  a  visual  artist  in  1964 
when  he  embedded  in  plaster  fifty  copies 
of  his  last  volume  of  poems  in  order  to 
create  his  first  sculpture.  He  soon  won 
success  in  Europe.  In  whatever  medium  he 
worked— photography,  sculpture,  film,  ty- 
pographic painting,  or  installations — he 
pointed  up  its  often  funny  ironies:  art 
both  gives  form  to  and  restricts  meaning. 
In  keeping  with  the  late-eighties  obses- 
sion with  resurrecting  sixties  artists,  he  is 
getting  his  first  American  museum  exhibi- 
tion, at  the  Walker  Art  Center,  in  Minne- 
apolis, through  June  18.  The  show,  of 
many  of  his  different  media,  will  then 
travel  to  Los  Angeles,  Pittsburgh,  and 
Brussels.  Here:  Petite  Armoire  Noire  avec 
Neuf  Pots  (1965).— D.*. 


tory  textbooks,"  says  Joseph  Ri- 
shel,  curator  of  painting  before 
1900  at  the  Philadelphia  Mu- 
seum, "and  yet  when  you  see 
the  art  in  situ  it  feels  like  a  very 
personal  collection." 

Perhaps  what  makes  the  col- 
lection so  personal  is  the  perva- 
sive quality  of  sensuousness.  It 
shows  in  the  gleaming,,  silky 
brushwork  of  the  Renoirs,  in 
the  Orientalism  of  pattern  and 
color  of  the  Matisse  odalisque. 
Yet  Annenberg  is  also  keen,  as 
Rishel  puts  it,  on  "themes  of  the 
human  condition."  Gauguin's 
late,  gritty  Portrait  of  Two  Wom- 
en— an  image  of  strength  and 
tenderness  in  old  age  and 
youth — while  far  from  being  a 
crowd-pleaser  is  one  of  Annen- 
berg's favorite  paintings. 

In  fact,  another  collector's 
eye  is  represented  here,  one  re- 
markably sympathetic  to  his 
own.  In  1982-83,  when  An- 
nenberg's sister,  Enid  Haupt, 
decided  to  divest  herself  of  her 
own  collection  in  order — in 
Tom  Hoving's  words — "to  con- 
tribute more  healthily  to  her 
philanthropies,"  he  bought  her  collection 
of  Impressionist  paintings  whole.  "It's  the 
only  brother-sister  act  like  that  I  know," 
Hoving  says.  — Marjorie  Welish 


TheTRomanWay 

In  his  tiny  modern  shop,  carved 
into  an  antique  building  on  a 
street  close  by  the  Pantheon,  3 
the  Roman  jeweler  Diego  t 
Papi  tries  to  read  each  wom- 
an, to  get  a  sense  of  what 
will  look  best  on  her. 

Having  a  consultation 
with  him  is  a  bit  like  sit- 
ting for  your  portrait. 
While  he  talks  he  begins 
sketching  rapidly  and  ^J 
surely,   glancing  up  at 
you  from  time  to  time. 
He  may  encourage  you 
to  be  more  daring,  to 
wear  a  bolder  brooch 
than  you  are  accus- 
tomed   to.    Or   he 
might   need   to  per- 
suade you,  if  you  have 
a  round  face,  that  the 
drop   earrings   your 


Sleek,  classic  lines 
in  rock  crystal 
and  pearl,  by  Papi. 
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heart  is  set  on  will  only  accentuate  the 
roundness.  The  two  of  you  are  participa- 
ting in  an  old  and  honorable  Roman  tradi- 
tion: the  client  demanding,  the  craftsman 
persuading. 

Papi  can  work  in  gold  with  precious 
stones,  but  he  is  best-known  for  less  ex- 
pensive pieces,  ranging  from  $300  to 
$1,000.  Besides  rock  crystal,  his  favorite 
stones  are  rough-cut  jade  and  opal  (though 
it  is  considered  bad  luck  in  Italy),  as  well  as 
moonstones  and,  best  of  all,  baroque 
pearls,  because  of  their  extravagant  forms, 
which  enable  his  fantasy  to  run  wild. 

His  love  of  fantasy  was  born  in  the  early 
1960s,  in  the  heady  atmosphere  of  Rome's 
dolce  vita  days  when  money  was  flowing, 
parties  were  extravagant,  and  movie  pro- 
duction was  flourishing.  His  pieces  made 
of  rock  crystal,  pearls,  and  semiprecious 
stones  remind  you  of  baroque  church  trea- 
sures. You  envisage  the  spirit  of  Rome's 
classical  past  in  his  enameled  motifs.  Then 
again,  there  is  a  dramatic  flair  that  is  purely 
contemporary.  Via  S.  Enstachio  1 6. 

—N.H. 

Reincarnation       ~ 

In  ballet  today  the  word  is  "reconstruc- 
tion." This  summer's  entry,  or  reentry, 
will  be  Bronislava  Nijinska's  Rondo  Capric- 
cioso.  After  an  absence  of  almost  forty 
years  from  the  American  stage,  Rondo  will 
resurface  for  Dance  Theatre  of  Harlem's 
summer  season  in  New  York  (June 
21— July  2),  then  tour  with  DTH. 
Nijinska  was  the  younger  sister 
of  Vaslav  Nijinsky,  and  much  of 
her  life  and  art  was  conditioned  by 
that  fact.  She  grew  up  believing  he 
was  a  genius  and  determined  to 
place  herself  at  his  service.  When 
he  left  St.  Petersburg's  Imperial 
Ballet  to  join  Diaghilev's  Ballets 
Russes,  so  did  she.  When  he  was 
fired  by  Diaghilev,  she  quit  too  and 
would  have  gone  where  he  went 
except  that  World  War  I  separated 
them.  For  seven  years  she  was 
stuck  in  Russia.  There  she  got 
caught  up  in  the  great  Russian 
modernist  movement  and  began 
making  ballets  accordingly:  tren- 
chant, angular,  abstract.  She  still 
believed  she  was  working  for  Vas- 
lav's  benefit,  but  by  the  time  she 
laid  eyes  on  him  again — in  1921 

Nijinska  emerg<  '  from  the 

shadow  of  her  brother,  /aslc,  as 

a   briiliwrt  choreograp'    r. 


she  escaped  from  Russia  to 
rejoin  him — his  career  was 
over.  By  then  he  was  already 
insane. 

So  she  took  over  for  him. 
She  rejoined  the  Ballets 
Russes  and  began  a  series  of 
works  in  which,  as  she  later 
wrote,  she  "sought  to  real- 
ize the  potential  of  [her] 
brother's  creativity."  In 
other  words,  she  set  out  to 
make  the  ballets  her 
brother  would  have 
made.  As  artistic  ambi- 
tions go,  this  is  one  of 
the  odder  ones  on  rec- 
ord. The  two  most  important  works 
she  made  for  Diaghilev  are  directly  trace- 
able to  works  that  Vaslav  created  in  his 
brief  choreographic  career:  her  Les  Noces 
(1923)  to  his  Rite  of  Spring,  both  of  them 
thundering  neoprimitive  works  to  Stra- 
vinsky scores,  and  her  Les  Biches  (1924)  to 
his  Jeux,  both  "sport  ballets,"  in  which 
fine  shades  of  feeling,  particularly  erotic 
feeling,  are  communicated  through  ele- 
gant distortions  of  classical  ballet. 

The  miracle  is  that  Les  Noces  and  Les 
Biches  are  monumental  works,  greater, 
perhaps,  than  their  counterparts  in  Nijin- 
sky's  oeuvre.  In  them  we  see  not  just  his 
influence  but  also  that  of  Russian  con- 
structivism. Beyond  that,  what  we  see  is 
genius.   In  Les  Noces  a  Russian  peasant 
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Vaslav  Nijinsky  and 

Ravel  playing  the  score 

from  Daphnis  and  Chloe  in  1912. 


wedding  is  reimagined  as  a  near-abstract 
composition:  shards,  flying  wedges,  circles 
of  whirlwind  force.  Les  Biches,  a  suite  of 
dances  skimmed  from  a  Riviera  house  par- 
ty, is  more  astringent,  from  the  dry-mar- 
tini school  of  early  modernism. 

Nijinska  lived  a  hard,  rootless  life,  go- 
ing from  company  to  company,  always  on 
a  short  contract.  She  had  no  organization 
to  preserve  her  work.  We  are  lucky  even  to 
have  Les  Biches  and  Les  Noces.  In  the  six- 
ties, she  remounted  them  on  England's 
Royal  Ballet,  and  then  other  companies 
wanted  them.  Nijinska  died  in 
1972,  at  eighty-one.  Her  daughter 
Irina  has  since  set  the  two  ballets 
on  many  troupes. 

Dance  Theatre  of  Harlem  has 
both  of  them,  and  now,  to  round 
out  its  Nijinska  evening  of  Les 
Biches  and  Les  Noces,  it  has  added 
something  that  no  one  else  has: 
Rondo  Capriccioso,  to  Saint-Saens 
—Nijinska's  last  ballet  (1952). 
Rondo  was  made  for  the  American 
ballerina  Rosella  Hightower,  and 
it  is  Hightower  who  revived  it  on 
the  Harlem  dancers.  It  is  a  curious 
little  item,  nine  minutes  long,  a 
prince-captures-the-bird  ballet  in 
the  tradition  of  Swan  Lake  and 
Firebird.  But  the  steps  have  a  mod- 
ernist edge,  and  the  bird's  tone  is 
distinctly  contemporary:  haughty, 
self-possessed.  This  is  a  bird  who,  if 
she  were  a  woman,  would  have  a 
Chanel  suit  and  a  good  job.  It  is  a 
touching  farewell  from  an  artist 
who  never  had  either. 

— Joan  Acocella 
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"...that's  right, 
boule.They're 
playing  a  kind  of 
French  version 
of  bowling.  But 
vou  should  see 
where  the v  bowl... 
the  colors!  Pastel 
streets.  Even  the 
light  is  beautiful... 
made  me  think 
of  you...  half  way 
around  the  world. 
Just  had  to  pick  up 
the  phone  and  talk 
to  you. You  wouldn't 
believe  how  easy 
it  is  to  call." 

"Convince  me. 
Call  me  every  day!' 
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For  more  information  about 

AT&TUSADIRECT®s&vice,cdtt 
1800  874-4000,  Ext.326. 


Telephone 


3i  JUllM^1 


When  you're  far  away  M&T  I  ISA!  )IRI  X  T  is  a 
friendly  voice  from  home  to  get  you 
through  in  no  time. 

Reach  out  and  touch  someone. 


I  AT&T 

The  right  choice. 


SEUR'S  WORLD 


One  of  the  900  Hermes 
designs,  each  with  a 
name  and  story, 
"Brazil"  celebrates 
that  country's  Indi- 
ans with  its  brilliant 
ornaments  and 
feathers. 


Signature  in  the 
Social  Register 

There  was  a  time  when  a  scarf  was  merely  a 
scarf.  Then  Hermes  came  along,  and  the 
scarf  became  the  sine  qua  non  of  good 
dressing  and  a  status  symbol  to  boot. 
Everyone  from  Chanel  to  Coach  is  intro- 
ducing a  signature  scarf  these  days,  but  the 
Hermes  original  design  stands  out  with  its 
equestrian  motifs.  The  silk  is  imported 
from  China,  engraved  and  silk-screened  in 
Lyons,  France,  and  then  hand-rolled.  And 
the  colors — rich,  vibrant — are  selected 
from  a  repertoire  of  220,000. 

The  Hermes  scarf  made  history,  says  the 
fifth-generation  company  chairman,  Jean- 
Louis  Dumas-Hermes,  by  being  the  first 
ever,  in  1937,  to  carry  a  print,  not  simply 
colors,  by  an  application  of  the  technique 
used  to  make  World  War  I  instructional 
handkerchiefs  that  showed  soldiers  how  to 
clean  rifles.  There  are  now  900  designs  in 
inventory,  commemorating  events,  peo- 
ple, and  places,  from  the  jungles  of  Brazil 
to  French  cuisine.  Today,  the  logo  may 
mean  more  to  the  wearer  than  the  story 
that  every  Hermes  scarf  has  to  tell,  but  it  is 
nice  to  know  it  is  there. 

— Kathleen  Beckett-Young 


Designer  Food 

The  London  district  of  Brompton  Cross  is 
situated  both  geographically  and  econom- 
ically midway  between  the  jaded  hohemi- 
amsm  of  Chelsea  and  the  snooty  sophisti- 
cation of  Knightsbridg  R  ently  it  has 
become  a  chic  shopping  area  fi  >i  hose  who 
prefer  restrained  opulence  ti  ml  os- 


tentation. It  is  no  coincidence  that  right  at 
the  district's  center  sits  the  fashion-con- 
scious shoppers'  mecca  Conran's,  the  de- 
signer department  store  of  the  current  guru 
o(  English  interior  design,  Terence  Con- 
ran.  By  the  side  of  his  shop  Sir  Terence 
placed  an  oyster  bar,  and  above  it,  last 
year,  he  opened  a  restaurant,  Bibendum, 
whose  entire  mise-en-scene  he  personally 
supervised,  down  to  the  last  fork. 

Bibendum,  which  is  perched  over  the 
entrance  lobby,  has  the  character  of  a  din- 
ing room  on  an  upper  deck  of  an  ocean  lin- 
er. The  elegant  seats  and  banquettes  are 
plushly  upholstered,   the  color  scheme, 


now  blue  and  cream,  changes  seasonally, 
and  the  waiters,  who  seem  to  glide  to  and 
fro  on  invisible  castors,  whisper  the  dishes 
of  the  day  to  their  expectant  audience. 

If  the  atmosphere  is  restful,  cruiselike, 
the  food  is  anything  but.  Indeed,  the  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  the  cooking  is  an 
amazing  concentration  of  flavors.  From 
the  large  daily  selection  available  on  the 
three-course  lunch  menu,  I  chose  steamed 
clams  followed  by  wood  pigeon.  My  com- 
panion had  a  whitefish  salad  and  hake. 
The  thyme  flavoring  the  clams  offset  their 
slight  saltiness,  and  the  sharp  capers  gar- 
nishing the  fish  salad  prevented  any  possi- 
ble blandness.  The  hake  came  on  a  bed  of 
potato  puree  containing  so  much  saffron 
that  it  was  a  fluorescent  yellow.  But  it  was 
delicious — as  were  the  hake,  grilled  on 
one  side  only,  and  the  lightly  hung  wood 
pigeon,  cooked  medium-rare  and  accom- 
panied by  an  explosive  cranberry  com- 
pote. Plainly  cooked,  well-seasoned  vege- 
tables were  served  on  side  plates. 

Our  taste  buds  reeling,  we  barely  made 
it  to  the  desserts,  but  I  can  vouch  for  the 
toffeeness  of  the  sticky  toffee  pudding  and 
the  unctuousness  of  the  crime  renversee. 
With  a  reasonable  '86  Beaujolais,  our  bill 
came  to  $1 10.  Bibendum  offers  an  orgy  of 
culinary  and  visual  pleasure  in  a  town  not 
usually  noted  for  such  things.  (Bibendum, 
Michelin  House,  81  Fulham  Road,  Lon- 
don SW3;  phone:  01.581.5817.) 

— Bernard  Merkel 
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Another  Jaguar  Classic 
The  XJ-S  Convertible 


For  more  than  a  half-century, 
open  two-seater  Jaguars,  like 
the  innovative  XK-120  road- 
ster, have  represented  the 
essence  of  speed,  grace  and 
sporting  style.  Today,  this 
Jaguar  tradition  continues  in 
the  new  XJ-S  convertible. 
Built  entirely  by  Jaguar, 
the  1989  S-type  convertible 


combines  all  the  exhilaration 
of  true  top-down  motoring 
with  Jaguar  standards  of  per- 
formance and  luxury. 

Designed  with  the  aid  of 
sophisticated  computer  pro- 
gramming, the  new  S-type 
convertible  body  and  chassis 
possess  a  degree  of  structural 
integrity  rarely  found  in  an 


• 
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open  motorcar. 

Equally  rare  is  the  silence 
and  smoothness  of  Jaguar's 
fuel-injected,  overhead  cam 
V-12.  With  262  horsepower, 
it  is  also  one  of  the  world's 
most  potent  production 
engines.  Modified  for  racing, 
in  1988  it  powered  Jaguar  to 
victory  in  the  world's  toughest 
24-hour  races— Daytona 
and  Le  Mans. 

The  XJ-S  convertible 
moves  with  the  uncommon 
agility  and  confidence  of 
Jaguar's  four-wheel  indepen- 
dent suspension.  It  stops  with 
the  authority  of  one  of  the 
most  advanced  anti-lock 
(ABS)  braking  systems. 

A  car  for  all  seasons,  its 
beautifully  tailored  power  top 
glides  up  or  down  in  as  little 
as  12  seconds.  The  top  is  lux- 
uriously padded,  fully  lined 
and  incorporates  a  heated 
glass  rear  window.  Inside,  the 
XJ-S  climate  control  system 
automatically  regulates  heat- 
ing and  air  conditioning.  Its 
new  sports-contoured  seats 


incorporate  power-variable 
lumbar  support  and  electric 
heating  elements. 

The  XJ-S  convertible  is 
new  for  1989.  Yet,  it  is  classi- 
cally Jaguar.  Sleek,  swift  and 
sensuous,  it  surrounds  the 
driver  and  passenger  with  the 
handcrafted  elegance  of  pol- 
ished wood  and  the  rich 
scent  and  feel  of  supple 
leather. 

To  experience  the  XJ-S 
convertible,  and  for  informa- 
tion on  Jaguar's  extensive 
three-year/36.000-mile  war- 
ranty, see  your  dealer.  He  can 
provide  details  on  this  limited 
warranty,  applicable  in  the 
USA  and  Canada,  and  on 
Jaguar's  uniquely  compre- 
hensive Service-On-Site8*1 
Roadside  Assistance  Plan. 
For  your  nearest  dealer,  call 
toll-free:  1-800-4-JAGUAR. 
Jaguar  Cars  Inc.,  Leonia,  NJ 

ENJOY  TOMORROW. 
BUCKLE  UP  TODAY. 

JAGUAR  XJ-S 


. 
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Last  Look, 


Last  Listen 


It  was  not  billed  as  a  farewell  tour,  but  at 
that,  fe,w  music  lovers  quite  believed  that 
Herbert  von  Karajan,  frail  and  eighty, 
would  keep  his  February  engagement  with 
the  Vienna  Philharmonic  at  Carnegie 
Hall.  Still,  on  February  25,  26,  and  28, 
there  he  was.  Accompanied  by  one  of  the 
orchestra's  cellists,  the  maestro  of  maes- 
tros  made  his  painful  way  onstage,  hoisted 
himself  into  the  specially  constructed, 
concealed  seat  that  allows  him  to  maintain 
the  illusion  of  standing  on  his  feet,  and 
proceeded,  with  exemplary  decorum  and 
economy  of  gesture,  to  make  music  that 
will  live  in  legend. 

For  the  first  and  last  evenings,  Karajan 
scheduled  a  brief,  curiously  unsatisfying 
program,  in  which  a  transcendental  ac- 
count of  Schubert's  popular  Eighth  Sym- 
phony (the  Unfinished)  served  as  prelude 
to  a  forty-minute  intermission  followed  by 


St.  Mary's  church  in  Red  Deer,  Canada — 
the  plastic  potential  of  brick. 


fully  fifty  minutes  of 
waltzes  and  polkas  by 
Johann  and  Josef 
Strauss,  gorgeously 
played  (and,  in  the 
case  of  Johann's 
"Perpetuum  Mo- 
bile," op.  257,  witti- 
ly). But  so  what?  It 
was  as  if  the  aged 
Laurence  Olivier 
had  come  back  to 
play  Charly's  Aunt. 

The  great  evening 
was  the  second,  de- 
voted to  Anton 
sj  Bruckner's  Eighth 
iJ  Symphony,  a  ninety- 
|  minute  mystic  jour- 
z  ney.  The  composer 
falters  at  the  climaxes — he  seems  to  be 
battering  in  vain  against  a  locked  cathe- 
dral door — but  the  climb  to  and  away  from 
that  cathedral  opens  vista  after  vista.  The 
sleek  Berlin  Philharmonic,  Karajan'sown 
orchestra,  has  served  him  memorably  in 
this  music.  The  Vienna  was  even  better, 
the  pathos  inherent  in  their  burnished 
sound  lending  heart  to  his  discipline.  Con- 
certs get  no  better.  — M.  G. 


In  Memoriam 

E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann  (1776-1822)  is  one  of 
culture's  stepchildren.  These  days,  he  is 
remembered,  if  at  all,  for  having  written 
stories  that  other  people  have  made  popu- 
lar in  ballet  (The  Nutcracker,  Coppelia)  or 
opera  (Tales  of  Hoffmann).  In  his  own 
time,  though,  as  Robertson  Davies  re- 
minds us  in  his  bright  new  novel  The  Lyre 
of  Orpheus  (Viking),  Hoffmann  was  num- 
bered among  the  composers  of  conse- 
quence. He  deserves  to  be  remembered. 


Give  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann  his  due. 

He  knew  his  Mozart.  His  third  initial  is 
for  Amadeus,  a  name  the  born  Ernst  The- 
odor  Wilhelm  adopted  in  homage.  His 
novella  "Don  Juan"  shaped  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Don  Giovanni  for  over  a  century. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  some  of  the  doom- 
struck  romance  of  late  Mozart  wafts 
through  his  music.  Yet  there  is  a  strain  of 
originality  there,  too:  a  sublimity,  a  noble 
trust  in  grand  emotion.  Though  with  the 
demise  of  the  LP  the  old,  pirate  edition  of 
his  fairy-tale  opera  Undine  (on  the  obscure 
Voce  label)  has  gone  out  of  print,  copies 
still  turn  up  occasionally  in  remainder 
bins.  Two  compact  discs  with  music  of 
Hoffmann,  both  on  the  Schwann  label 
and  distributed  by  Koch  Import  Service 
(2700  Shames  Drive,  Westbury,  NY 
11590;  516-333-4800),  are  easier  to  ob- 
tain. One  features  his  lofty  "Miserere,"  in 
B-flat  Minor;  the  other,  his  symphony  in 
E-flat  Major,  his  harp  quintet  in  C  Minor, 
and  a  variety  of  overtures,  including  the 
one  to  Undine.  The  last  is  like  a  good  wed- 
ding, both  festive  and  solemn. 

Hoffmann  died  on  June  25.  Remember 
him  with  his  music.  — M.  G. 

Native  Ingenuity 

Douglas  Cardinal  is  not  well  known  in  the 
architecture  world,  but  he  will  be.  The  fif- 
ty-five-year-old architect  won  the  most 
prestigious  commission  in  twentieth-cen- 
tury Canada,  the  Canadian  Museum  of 
Civilization,  in  Hull,  Quebec,  scheduled 
to  open  this  month.  He  is  a  Gaudi  of  the 
lowly  brick,  turning  that  mundane  materi- 
al into  sinuous  shapes  that  suggest  a  kind  of 
sublime  choreography. 

He  grew  up  in  Red  Deer,  Alberta,  a 
town  of  54,000  halfway  between  Edmon- 
ton and  Calgary.  His  metis  father,  Red 
Deer's  game  warden,  was  half  Blackfoot, 
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Important  Jewelry 

This  eighteen-karat  gold,  diamond  and  ruby  strawberry 
brooch  by  Schlumberger,  Tiffany  &  Co.,  will  be  included  in 
our  auction  of  Important  Jewelry  on  June  5  and  6. 

For  catalogues  or  more  information,  please  call  (212) 
606-7392.  Sotheby's,  1334  York  Avenue,  New  York, 
New  York,  10021. 


Auction  estimate:  $20,000-25.000. 
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One  phone  call,  and  the  Kahala's 
VHS  video  tour  is  on  its  way.  Then  just 
take  off  your  shoes,  turn  down  the 
lights  and  enjoy  a  sneak  preview  of  your 
next  vacation. 


Call  1-800-657-7927  to  order  for  just  $10. 
Major  credit  cards  accepted. 


Come  to  one  of  the  world  s 
great  resorts.Or,  for  ten 

dollars,  it'll  come  to  you. 
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half  French;  his  mother,  a  German.  It  was 
in  Red  Deer  that  Cardinal  built  his  first 
masterpiece,  St.  Mary's  Roman  Catholic 
Church  (1968).  Like  the  Hull  museum,  it 
is  made  of  brick.  From  the  outside,  the  first 
design  feature  you  are  likely  to  notice  is  a 
peekaboo  baptistery,  fenestrated  so  that 
the  faithful  can  see  and  share  the  joy  of 
another  soul  joining  the  religious  commu- 
nity. The  font  is  of  the  splotchy  Tyn- 
dall  stone,  found  only  in  Manitoba,  and 
is  echoed  by  a  tiny  replica  in  the  nave. 

The  swirling,  upswept  roof  is  unmistak- 
able evidence  of  Cardinal's  genius:  two 
concatenate  rings  allow  a  pentecostal  sort 
of  light  from  the  sky  to  illumine  the  altar 
and  the  tabernacle.  This  "totally  amor- 
phous" roof,  he  says,  involved  81,000  si- 
multaneous equations,  which  would  have 
taken  "seven  men  one  hundred  years"  to 
calculate  without  a  computer.  The  three- 
inch-thick,  120-foot-wide  concrete  shell 
is  a  monocoque  construction  ("like  an 
automobile  body,"  he  explained),  "not 
like  Le  Corbusier's  Ronchamps  roof, 
which  is  a  grid  of  concrete  and  steel  bars." 
The  comparison  is  apt.  St.  Mary's  and 
Ronchamps  are  two  modern  churches  that 
have  the  power  to  exhilarate  the  viewer, 
and  probably  the  user  as  well. 

— Patrick  D.  Hazard 


When  Outraqe 
Becomes  Quaint 

In  Shirley  Valentine  the  Liverpool  play- 
wright Willy  Russell  domesticizes  femi- 
nism. Suburbanizes  it,  really:  the  first  act  is 
set  in  what  must  be  the  most  tasteful,  least 
cramped  middle-class  kitchen  seen  on  the 
English  stage  in  years.  Everything  is  white 
and  spotless,  and,  to  the  delight  of  the 
audience,  the  stove  really  works.  Shir- 
ley— nee  Valentine,  but  Mrs.  Bradshaw 
now — cooks  eggs  and  chips  on  it  while  she 
tells  us  about  herself:  her  kids  are  ungrate- 
ful, her  husband  insensitive,  her  life  com- 
fortable but  meaningless.  Should  she  flee 
it  all  for  a  fortnight's  trip  to  Greece  with 
her  feminist  friend  Jane?  The  answer  is 
clearly  yes,  but  a  long  act  creeps  by  while 
we  listen  to  Shirley  go  on  and  on  as  to 
whether  she  will  find  the  courage  tor  this 
tiny  step.  Russell  goes  on  and  on  too,  pad- 
ding out  the  thin  material  with  cute, 
pointless  stories.  Shirley  finally  flies  to 
Greece  and  discovers  the  orgasm  and,  ot 
course,  self-fulfillment.  "My  life  has  been 
a  .  .  .  crime  against  ( iod,  because  I  didn't 
live  it  fully,"  she  tells  us,  basking  on  a 
rock.   God  has  apparently  forgiven  her, 
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Molten  gold  on  ice. 

M*J  The  expanse  of  snow  and  ice  go  on  seemingly  forever.  It  takes  a  special 

^  kind  of  explorer  to  head  for  the  South  Pole.  The  Sports  Elegance  watch 


men  and  women  who  insist  on  absolute  reliability,  ruggedness — and 
also  require  outstanding  design.  It's  engineered  to  time  an  underwater 
dive  one  day,  and  trek  through  an  ice  cap  the  next — with  only  a  husky 
for  company.  At  candle-lit  dinners,  or  around  the  campfire,  you  appreciate 
how  the  alternating  links  of  polished  and  matte-finished  gold  seem  to  melt 
into  each  other,  while  the  special  steel  underneath  provides  relentless 
strength. 

Tag  Heuer,  hand-built  in  Switzerland  for  all  the  special 
\  occasions  that  come  your  way. 
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Moscow, 
circa  1900 

This  silver-gilt  and  shaded 
enamel  pictorial  vase  by  Fyodor 
Riickert,  Moscow,  circa  1900,  will 
be  included  in  an  auction  of 
Faberge,  Russian  Works  of  Art, 
Objects  of  Vertu  and&ilver  on 
Wednesday,  June  14. 

For  catalogues  and 
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since  the  play  ends 
with  her  husband's 
winging  to  her  side. 
Shirley  is  a  Nora, 
from  A  Doll's  House, 
without  foolishness, 
faults,  or  threat;  a 
cuddly  Nora.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  be  on 
her  side,  though 
some  audience  mem- 
bers may  wonder 
why,  if  she  is  so  won- 
derful, her  marriage 
went  so  wrong.  This 
uplifting  bilge  would 
be  unbearable  if 
played  in  a  showy, 
heroic  manner.  Pau- 
line Collins's  wry, 
low-key  performance 

almost  saves  it,  but  no  actress  can  over- 
come lines  like  "I've  come  to  like  meself, 
really. "  ( Directed  by  Simon  Callow;  at  the 
Booth  Theatre. ) 

*  *  * 

Joe  Orton  was  the  original  Rude  Boy,  the 
first  of  the  Nasty  Young  Men.  Alienated 
by  both  his  homosexuality  and  his  work- 
ing-class background,  in  his  plays  he  at- 
tacked sexual  and  social  convention  with 
ferocious  glee.  It  is  not  his  fault  that  to  be 
anti-establishment  has  become  so  main- 
stream that  his  plays  today  are  almost 
quaint.  The  problems  in  What  the  Butler 
Saw,  his  last  play,  come  not  from  the 
Orton  who  is  the  enemy  of  the  people  but 
from  the  Orton  who  shows  off  his  comic 
skills  like  a  clever  schoolboy,  who  wants  to 
be  applauded  and  loved.  He  cared  only 


Carole  Shelley  and  Joseph  Maher  in  one  of  the  more 
restrained  moments  of  What  the  Butler  Saw. 


Pauline  Collins's  wry  performance  almost  saves  Shirley  Valentine. 


about  offending  the  middle  classes — over 
their  heads,  he  winked  seductively  at  the 
intelligentsia,  who  fell  obligingly  into  his 
arms,  thrilled,  as  always,  to  be  outlaws  by 
proxy.  Seeking  sex  in  public  bathrooms  or 
returning  from  his  mother's  funeral  bear- 
ing her  false  teeth  for  use  as  a  prop  in  Loot, 
Orton  in  his  personal  life  lived  on  a  real 
edge  (and  fell  over  it:  he  was  beaten  to 
death  by  his  lover),  but  the  shocking  ele- 
ments in  his  plays  are  cozy  and  naughty. 
What  reasonably  sophisticated  person  ob- 
jects to  the  idea  of  sexual  freedom  among 
adults  or  does  not  snicker  at  the  old  canard 
that  psychiatrists  are  crazy?  Orton's  cele- 
brated epigrams  are  all  showstoppers,  and 
this  makes  his  plays,  for  all  their  frenzy, 
slightly  static.  They  are  not  dynamic  the 
way  Shaw's  verbal  attacks,  in  which 
speech  is  action,  are.  The  director,  John 
Tillinger,  has  not  supplied  any  drive  for 
the  material;  he  has  just  whipped  his  tal- 
ented cast  into  a  froth  that  is  a  series  of 
poses:  they  deliver  a  zinger,  and  there's  a 
beat  while  everyone  appreciates  Orton's 
wit.  A  truly  subversive  play  does  not  make 
its  audience  feel  like  insiders.  (Broadway 
venue  to  be  announced.) 

Oil  City  Symphony  is  a  lively,  unpreten- 
tious evening  of  entertainment  by  four 
gifted  musician-clowns:  Mike  Craver, 
Mark  Hardwick,  Mary  Murfitt,  and  Mi- 
chelle Horman.  The  first  three,  along  with 
Debra  Monk,  are  also  the  authors.  Oil  City 
is  a  one-joke  show,  but  fortunately  the 
joke  is  a  good  one,  derived  from  a  peculiar- 
ly American  white-folks  form  of  bad  mu- 
sical taste.  The  characters  are  high-school 
graduates  returned  to  their  alma  mater  as 
visiting  artists.  They  perform  "presenta- 
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19th  Century  European  Paintings, 
Drawings  and  Sculpture 

Auction  in  London:  luesday,  June  20. 

Exhibition:  Opens  Wednesday.  June  14. 

Illustrated  catalogues  available  at  our  galleries  and  olfii  cs  worldwide 

Inquiries:  In  Utndtm,  Alexander  Apsis,  44  (1)  408-5384;  or  Simon 
lavlor.  44(1)  408-5385.  Sotheby's.  34-35  New  Bond  Street,  London 
W1A  2AA.  hi  New  York,  Nancy  Harrison,  (212)  606-7140.  Sotheby's, 

YXM  York  Avenue,  New  York,'  NY.  10021. 
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tions"  with  titles  like  "A  Patriotic  Fanta- 
sy," a  rousing  version  of  "Czardas,"  and 
the  occasional  foot-stomping  hymn,  plus 
several  original  compositions  (sample  ti- 
tle: "Beehive  Polka").  This  all  comes  very 
near  to  condescending  preciousness;  what 
rescues  it  are  the  performers'  musical  tal- 
ents and  self-parodying  wit.  Horman 
whacks  her  cymbals  with  a  ferocity  that 
makes  nonsense  of  her  fifties  Miss  America 
couture,  and  Hardwick,  doing  a  Jerry  Lee 
Lewis  riff,  rises  at  the  climax,  whirls,  and 
daintily  plants  his  rear  end  on  the  key- 
board. He  smirks  at  us  as  he  does  this;  he 
knows  he's  hot  stuff.  The  more  modest 
Craver  has  a  Tommy  Smothers  slyness, 
and  Murfitt  not  only  plays  an  astonishing 
number  of  instruments  (including  violin 
and  sax)  but  designed  her  modestly  mauve 
librarian-style  dress,  complete  with  color- 
coordinated  bird  nesting  demurely  in  her 
hair.  (Directed  by  Larry  Forde;  at  the  Cir- 
cle in  the  Square,  Downtown.) 

— Lloyd  Rose 

Groucho's  Paradox 

The  Groucho  Club,  an  oasis  of  luxury  in 
London's  seedy  Soho  district,  was  named 
after  the  Marx  brother  who  would  not 
belong  to  any  club  that  would  have  him  as 
a  member.  Appropriately,  it  prides  itself 
on  elegant  irreverence — an  irreverence 
that  extends  even  to  its  decor,  a  jarring 
juxtaposition  of  traditional  overstuffed  so- 
fas and  high-tech  Philippe  Starke— esque 
chairs  and  gleaming  black-and-chrome- 
and-mahogany  bar. 

Founded  four  years  ago  by  a  half       ^ 
dozen   high-powered 
publishing  people  dis- 
satisfied with  the  gender 
and  class  restrictions  of 
London's  long-stand- 
ing gentlemen's  clubs, 
the  Groucho  provides 
a   home   away   from 
home  for  movers  and 
shakers  of  the  word.  It 
is  a  cross  between 
Nell's  and  the  old 
round  table  at  the 
Algonquin. 


To  join  this  private  club,  you  must  work 
in  the  loosely  defined  web  of  media  or  the 
arts  and  be  approved  by  an  executive  com- 
mittee. Among  the  Groucho's  2,200 
members  are  the  artist  Francis  Bacon, 
Groucho's  son,  Arthur  Marx,  the  British 
Elle  editor  Sally  Brampton,  and  Nick  Lo- 
gan, founder  of  the  preeminently  cheeky 
rock/fashion  magazine  The  Face.  A  fre- 
quent guest  is  the  acerbic  novelist  and  wit 
Martin  Amis. 

A  bookish  retreat  it  is  not.  Despite  the 
high  shelves  lined  with  hardbacks  penned 
by  its  members,  the  Groucho  has  held 
glitzy  blowouts  for  the  pop  stars  Madonna 
and  Sade  as  well  as  the  notorious  writer  Jay 
{Bright  Lights,  BigCity)  Mclnerney.  "The 
Groucho's  membership  is  not  made  up  of 
the  good  and  great  of  the  country — the 
establishment,"  says  the  club's  natty  man- 
aging director,  Tony  Mackintosh.  "You 
don't  have  to  wear  a  tie,  but  you  do  have  to 
treat  other  members  civilly." 

Why  do  people  join?  The  club  boasts 
considerable  amenities — upstairs  are 
meeting  rooms  and  work  stations  with 
typewriters  and  fax  machines,  and,  begin- 
ning this  month,  there  will  be  several 
hotel-style  rooms  for  out-of-towners.  But 
more  than  that,  membership  "delineates 
you  as  being  in  the  upper  echelons  of 
media  land,"  says  Robert  Elms,  author  of 
the  trendy  novel  In  Search  of  the  Crack. 
And  therein  lies  a  paradox  true  to  Grou- 
cho. "The  club  is  such  a  media  hangout 
that  it's  self-defeating.  You  don't  want 
to  go  there  to  make  any  deals,  because 

_^  you    know    full   well    that   the 

~~"^"\ 
\'//ok  person  who  is 


person  who  is   sitting 
Ja    next  to  you  is  in 
the  same  business 
and  he's  going  to 
overhear   every- 
thing you  say.   It's 
gotten  to  the  point 
where  you  say,  'Let's 
meet   at   the   pub 
around  the  corner. 
We'll  do  our  business 
there;  then  we'll  go 
to  the  Groucho 
and  get  drunk. 
^*x — Michael  Kaplan 
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Scandal's  Joanne 
Whalley  Kilmer — 
both  tart  and  sphinx. 

IV 

^ 

Bad  Sex 


Scandal,  the  first  film  to  deal  explicitly 
with  the  Profumo  affair,  of  1963,  confirms 
one  of  the  cinema's  great  truisms:  the  Brit- 
ish cannot  do  orgies.  Impeccable  diction 
and  passion  make  bad  bedmates.  You  ex- 
pect a  movie  about  England's  greatest 
political/sex  scandal  to  have  heat,  threat, 
pulse.  Instead,  the  film  has  a  historical- 
reenactment  sameness:  episode  upon  epi- 
sode dovetails  neatly  into  the  narrative. 

Still,  there  may  be  a  reason  to  see  this 
film.  As  Christine  Keeler,  Joanne  Whal- 
ley Kilmer  (she  was  the  nurse  in  The  Sing- 
ing Detective)  has  exactly  the  right,  un- 
placeable  quality.  She  is  a  good-time, 
swinging-sixties  London  girl,  but  her  mod- 
ish features  have  a  blank  allure;  she  is  both 
tart  and  sphinx.  You  can  understand  what 
many  men  saw  in  her:  they  could  transpose 
onto  her  enameled  features  their  fantasies 
of  choice.  And,  in  her  scenes  with  John 
Hurt's  Dr.  Stephen  Ward,  the  osteopath 
who  befriended  Keeler,  Kilmer  shows  us 
what  was  underneath  Keeler's  glaceed 
composure.  The  mask  melts,  and  a  strick- 
enness  comes  through.  When  the  forces 
she  set  in  motion  bring  down  Macmillan's 
government  and  snuff  out  Ward,  the  melt- 
ing look  becomes  her  permanent  face. 

•  •  * 

Those  of  us  who  howl  over  the  dismal  qual- 
ity of  American  movies  might  take  solace 
in  the  dreariness  of  the  French  movie 
scene.  Or,  remembering  the  greatest 
works  of  the  New  Wave,  you  might  want 
to  howl  some  more.  Nowadays,  the  best 
the  French  can  offer  is  comfy,  bourgeois 
entertainments  that,  often  as  not,  end  up 
as  equally  comfy,  deadheaded  American 
remakes  (Cousins,  Three  Fugitives,  and 
Three  Men  ami  a  Baby).  The  industrial- 
strength  whimsy  of  Michel   Deville's  Im 


Lectrice,  starring 
Miou-Miou  as  a 
professional  reader 
who  rents  her  ser- 
vices to  quirky,  in- 
disposed clientele, 
is  all  too  typical.  It 
is  preposterously 
charming  and  culti- 
vated and  good-hu- 
mored: a  chuckle 
machine ,  with 
each  "knowing"  bit 
of  naughtiness 
timed  to  the  milli- 
second. Since 
Miou-Miou's  Con- 
stance reads  mostly 
to  randy  men,  the  film  has  its  hint  of  blue- 
ness,  but  the  sex,  like  everything  else  in 
this  movie,  is  harmless.  Or  has  harmless- 
ness,  for  the  bourgeois,  become  the  new 
sex  appeal? 

*  *  * 

Postscript:  If  you  want  to  see  a  great  French 
movie,  check  out  Louis  Malle's  incest- 
themed  Murmur  of  the  Heart  (1971), 
which  is  being  revived  countrywide  this 
season.  It  proves  that  comedy  and  concep- 
tual daring  not  only  can  but  should  go 
together.  — Peter  Rainer 

Small  IsBeautiful 

June  is  popping  up  miniature  roses — not 
just  the  better-known,  artificial  variety  on 
the  slippers  of  the  designer  Romeo  Gigli  or 
in  the  hair  of  brides,  but  the  real  ones,  the 
kind  that  grow  and  bloom.  Little  roses  are 
making  big  news,  in  fashion  as  well  as  gar- 
dening circles. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  fifty-year  history, 
All- America  Rose  Selections  (AARS),  a 
nonprofit  organization  of  rose  growers  and 
producers,  has  selected  miniature  roses, 
Debut  and  New  Beginning,  for  commen- 
dation. Miniature  roses  range  in  height 
from  six  inches  to  three  feet,  at  maturity. 
Flowers  vary  from  half  an  inch  in  diameter 
when  open  to  about  one  and  a  half  inches, 
for  the  larger  minis.    Bred  in  Antibes, 
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Available  at  fine  jewelers  nationwide.  For  information:  i-8oo-4*i-4?o$. 


NEW  YORK*  TOKYO  'PARIS 
In  New  York  State  call  1-212-586-7153. 


Metztnuet 


(detail) 


MONTGOMERYGALLERY 


SAN  F 

250  Suiter  Start  ■  94108 


R       A      N       C       I       S       C      O 

Telephone:  415.788.8300 
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France,  Debut  has  velvetlike  double  flow- 
ers, deep  crimson  with  a  creamy  white  spot 
at  the  center.  The  dark  red  petals  are  com- 
plemented by  the  mahogany  hue  of  the 
plant's  new  foliage,  which  turns  glossy 
green  as  it  matures.  Debut  grows  to  about 
eighteen  inches  high.  And  its  stems  are 
long  enough  to  be  cut.  New  Beginning, 
bred  in  Rowley,  Massachussets,  has  silky 
petals  that  blend  a  brilliant  orange  and  yel- 
low accented  by  grass  green  foliage. 

Because  of  their  smaller  size,  miniatures 
are  more  versatile  than  the  larger  roses. 
They  are  suitable  for  rock  gardens, 
troughs,  hanging  baskets,  and  window 
boxes  and  as  low-growing  borders  and 
hedges.  Miniroses  can  be  grown  indoors  in 
greenhouses,  sun-rooms,  and  conservato- 
ries, on  windowsills,  and  under  lights. 

So,  why  not  get  the  real  thing?  Both 
Debut  and  New  Beginning  are  available 
from  Nor'East  Miniature  Roses,  Rowley, 
Massachusetts.  — Ronda  Engman 


CHROME  AND  GLORY 

Each  year  the  new-model  cars  arrive,  beck- 
oning us  with  the  smell  of  fresh  interiors,  the 
flash  of  brilliant  and  unnecessary  chrome.  And 
part  of  their  seduction  is  how  inexplicably  they 
have  changed.  Why  do  we  need  wraparound 
bumpers  this  year?  Who  cares!  C.  Edson  Armi's 
book  The  Art  of  American  Car  Design  argues  that 
mass-produced  cars,  like  Hollywood  movies,  are 
an  art  form.  We  ought  to  know  the  names  of 
the  "fin  and  bomb  squad"  designers  of  the 
late-fifties  General  Motors  cars. 

As  long  as  there  are  chrome  and  metal,  the 
lure  of  the  new  model  remains.  GM's  Bill  Mitch- 
ell sums  up  the  Zen  of  design  best:  "You  throw 
a  billiard  ball  to  a  guy  and  he  puts  it  down.  But 
a  baseball!  He'll  keep  playing  with  it  because 
of  the  stitches."   —Daniel  Wolff 
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Cabaret  by  Manet. 
Crystal  by  Saint-Louis. 


f'uiirrn    \|«>ll.'<  ...lil 


No  one  knows  lor  sure  if  Manet  painted  Saint-Louis, 

but  he  certainly  could  haw  V\fe  began  making  crystal  in  1782 

before  any  one  else  in  France.  And  the  French  choose 

Saint-Louis  before  any  other  crystal.  Because 

they  have  always  appreciated  line  an  Foi  rurthei 

information,  please  call  1  (800)<  KMAI 


SAINTLOUIS 

THE  CRYSTAL  OF  THE  FRENCH 
Pavilion 

Christofle 

NEW  YORK*  CHICAGO -OA,  i.AS*  BEVERLY  HILLS 


(2^W  tAe  Qy\e4>^wcaMical  fawe 


Set  of  twelve  pottery  dinner  plates  and  matching  soups. 
England,  circa  1840. 

English  mid -Victorian  vases,  circa  1860. 
Left  pair:  14V2"  high  over- all.  Right  pair:  17^2"  high  over- all 


JAMES  n 

v/         Nineteenth  Centurv  De< 


15  EAST  57th  STREET 
LlYXXJkJ  XX     GALLERIES,  LTD.    NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10022 

Nineteenth  Century  Decorative  Arts  (212)  355-7040 


WE  Capture 
Mothers  Nature 


Portraits  South  represents 
nearfr  100  renowned  artists,  so 
we  can  help  you  choose  the 
one  who  can  best  capture  that 
special  person 

As  well  as  her  personality. 

Just  send  us  this  coupon 
with  $5.  for  our  brochure  of 
artists'  samples.  Well  capture 
more  than  her  likeness.  Well 
capture  her  true  nature. 


j[(%1tf/h 


-SOUTH 


Name 


Address 


City/State 


Zip 


Telephone 


4008  Barrett  Dr.  5  iite!06.  Raleigh.  NC 27609.  (919)  782-1610 
I I 


A  Nose  Is  a  Nose  . . . 

I  am  often  asked  about  classic  fragrances 
we  grew  up  with  and  remember  longingly. 
Many  are  no  longer  available;  others,  only 
in  out-of-the-way  places.  Worse,  many 
smell  different.  In  fact,  they  are. 

Fragrances  are  formulated  from  "reci- 
pes" of  often  over  a  hundred  ingredients. 
As  their  sources  dried  up  or  regulations 
required  their  withdrawal,  substitutions 
had  to  be  made.  Even  the  most  expertly 
reformulated  scents  will  smell  different  to 
discerning  noses. 

Olfactive  perceptions  have  also 
changed  since  the  first  half  of  the  century. 
Perfumes  and  eaux  de  toilette  were  more 
subtle  then.  Today, 
we  would  perceive 
these  original  fra- 
grances as  thinner,  less 
enduring  than  we  remember,  because  our 
noses  have  become  accustomed  to  the 
megablasts  of  modern  perfume. 

All  of  this  makes  the  relaunching  of  Par- 
fums  Houbigant  Paris's  Quelques  Fleurs, 
introduced  in  1912,  something  special. 
Quelques  Fleurs,  as  its  name  states,  was 
the  first  floral-bouquet  fragrance.  (Fra- 
grances before  1912  stressed  a  single  flow- 
er. )  The  new  rendition  of  this  beauty  bows 
respectfully  to  its  origins,  with  a  nod  to  the 
modern  nose.  Enrico  Donati,  the  seventh- 
generation  owner  of  Houbigant,  worked 
on  the  scent's  rebirth  for  over  ten  years.  It 
is  a  delicately  woven  symphony  of  ylang  (a 
cornerstone  of  floral  perfumery'),  rose,  jas- 
mine, lilac,  and  a  hint  of  muguet  that 
starts  with  a  bergamot  citrus  freshness  on 
top  and  goes  through  a  somewhat  fruity 
passage.  After  the  dry-down,  you  perceive 
a  woody  warmth  from  the  vanilla,  musk, 
and  amber  notes. 

Quelques  Fleurs  maintains  its  delicate 
composition  while  making  a  memorable 
statement  — Jill  Resnick 

Edited  by  Diane  Rafferty 
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Important  Jewellery 

Auction: 

London,  21  June  1989 

Viewing: 

New  York,  3-5  June  1989 


^Enquiries:  London, 

Raymond  Sancroft-Baker  or 

Mary  Feilden  on  01/839  9060 

New  Yetlt,  Russell  Fogarty 

on  212/546-1133 


8  Kin%  Street,  St.  James's 
London  SW1Y6QT 
Tel:  (01)  839  9060 


AUCTIONS 


Literary  pursuits, 
chrysler  and  pontormo, 
teacups  and  secretaries 


This  month  Sotheby's  will  make 
good  on  its  original  title,  "Auc- 
tioneers of  Literary  Property." 
Two  magnificent  libraries  come 
on  the  block:  those  o(  Major 
J.  R.  Abbey  (in  London)  and  H. 
Bradley  Martin  (in  New  York).  The 
Abbey  sale  of  superb  Western  manu- 
scripts, on  the  nineteenth,  is,  incred- 
ibly, the  eleventh  of  a  series. 

It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  (much 
less  report)  the  extraordinary  range 
and  depth  of  the  library  amassed  by 
H.  Bradley  Martin,  who  died  earlier 
this  year.  Blessed  with  means  (he  was 
a  Phipps  scion)  and  taste,  Martin 
indulged  his  literary  interests  with 
rare  instinct  and  doggedness.  The 
library  consists  of  several  major  col- 
lections— American,  English,  and 
French  literature,  children's  books, 
Americana,  natural  history,  science, 
early  printed  books — which  will  be 
offered  in  subsequent  sessions.  This 
month's  inaugural  sessions,  on  the 
sixth  through  the  eighth,  feature  the 
ornithological  holdings,  which  eclipse 
most  institutional  collections:  Audubon 
material  (including  a  rare  original  438- 
page  autograph  journal  from  1826),  mag- 


Lost  to  the  Frick,  Pontormo  on  the  block  (est. :  $20  million) 


A  serving  dish  from  the  great  Peony  Pavilion  col- 
lection of  tea  ware,  at  Christie's  June  12. 


nificent  colorplate  books,  and  hundreds  of 
brilliant  watercolor  drawings  executed  by 
Prideaux  John  Selby  for  his  Illustrations 
of  British  Ornithology. 

A  similar  passion  is  manifest  in  an  ency- 
clopedic collection  of  some  20,000  items 
of  prime  source  materials  relating  to  the 
French  Revolution,  painstakingly  assem- 
bled over  some  twenty-five  years  by  the 
Franco-American  businessman  Henry  K. 
Fried.  The  collection  is  being  brought  to 
the  block  in  timely  fashion  this  bicenten- 
nial year  by  New  York's  Swann  Galleries, 
in  four  marathon  sessions,  on  June  8  and  9. 
Also  included  are  important  items  reflect- 
ing parallel  contemporary  developments 
in  women's  and  minority  rights.  This  rare 
compendium  will,  sadly,  be  dispersed  un- 
less a  single  purchaser  steps  in  to  negotiate 
a  private  sale  first. 

What  William  Doyle's  books  and  auto- 
graphs sale,  on  the  sixteenth,  may  lack  in 
quantity — compared  with  the  Abbey, 
Martin,  or  Fried — it  more  than  makes  up 
for  in  range:  a  section  of  early  Mormon  and 
anti-Mormon  texts,  original  sheet  music  , 


nineteenth-  and  twentieth-century 
first  editions,  and  miscellaneous  pres- 
idential material. 

A  number  of  upcoming  pictures 
sales  deserve  more  attention  than  we 
can  provide.  But  on  May  31  the  old 
masters  sale  at  Christie's  New  York 
features  a  bona  fide  blockbuster  (esti- 
mated at  a  tidy  $20  million):  the  cele- 
brated early-sixteenth-century  por- 
trait of  a  young  Cosimo  de'Medici  by 
Jacopo  da  Carrucci,  called  Pontormo, 
with  which  you  may  be  familiar  from 
its  residency  at  New  York's  Frick  Col- 
lection, where  it  has  been  on  loan 
since  1970.  Both  artist  and  portrait 
being  great  darlings  of  the  academic 
establishment,  a  predictable  hullaba- 
loo greeted  the  announcement  that 
its  late  owner  C.  D.  Stillman  wanted 
the  painting  sold  to  benefit  his  Home- 
land Foundation.  The  Stillman  fami- 
ly first  acquired  the  Pontormo  in  1904 
at  auction  in  Paris  from  the  collection 
of  a  Second  Empire  Bonaparte.  The 
real  outcry,  in  my  view,  should  be 
the  fact  that  no  museum  director 
showed  the  wherewithal  firmly  to  nail 
down  the  painting — just  as  no  public  insti- 
tution succeeded  in  securing  van  Gogh's 
famed  Irises  before  it  reached  Sotheby's  in 
1987. 

Christie's  and  Sotheby's  will  go 
head-to-head  in  London  with 
their   traditionally 
strong  summer  Im- 

Fine  Lalique,  at 
the  Habsburg, 
Feldman  jewelry 
extravaganza  in 
New  York. 


over 
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Pace  d'albcm  :  Portraits  df.  M"*  Clairon:  IIokloge  astro  nomiqi  i 


Fierre  noire  ct  pastel  (o,a3oXo. 170).    —   A  M**  U 
(Livre  des  Saint-Aubin). 


'  dc  Behxguc. 


This  orrery  clock  was  invented  and  designed  by  M.  Cast  el 

and  there  is  an  unusually  complete  series  of  contemporary  and  early 

nineteenth  century  documents  relating  to  it,  which  trace  its  history from  its 

conception  and  suggest  that  after  M.  Castel's  death  in  1773  it  was  at  Versailles 

until  it  was  pillaged  during  the  Revolution. 


Important  French  Furniture 

Auction  to  be  held  Thursday,  June  22, 1989  in  our  galleries 
at  8  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London  SW1Y  6QT,  England 
For  further  information  please  contact  Charles  Cator  or 
Robert  Copley  at  Christie's  London  (01/839-9060)  or 
Will  Iselin  at  Christie's  New  York  (212/546-1176). 
For  catalogues  telephone  718/784-140. 

A  Loius  XV  ormolu-mounted  kingwood  double-sided  orrery  clock, 
the  movement  signed  Castel,  Secretaire  du  Roy  Pans  Annee  1763. 
Estimate:  £400,000-600,000. 


CHRISTIES 


LONDON 
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N  BLOOM  &  SON 


ANTIQlhSi 
LIMITHI) 


TM 


DEALERS  IN  FINE  OLD  JEWELLERY 
AND  SILVER  •  ESTahlished  1912 
40  CONDUIT  STREET  LONDON  W 1 
ENGLAND  TEL  01 1-441-629-5060 
(phone  hy  10  am  West  Giast:  1pm  East  Coast) 
FAX  01) -441 -437-5026 


Shown  actual  size 

THE  WAND  OF  AESCULAPIUS 
thtee  Victorian  exampla  of  the  loctor'i  ancient  symbol 

All  diamond,  circa  1870  $8250 
Diamond,  ruby  and  pearl   circa  1880  i)250 

Rose-diamond  pearl  and  enamel  by  C.  &   '-   Ciuliano 

.  irca  1880  $3350 
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pressionist  sales,  overlapping  on  the 
twenty-sixth  and  twenty-seventh.  Tradi- 
tional and  modern  British  pictures  are 
featured  in  London  on  the  eighth  to  ninth, 
thirteenth,  and  fifteenth,  respectively,  at 
Christie's,  Phillips,  and  Bonhams.  On  the 
sixteenth  you  will  find  many  of  the  smart 
set  at  Habsburg,  Feldman's  Geneva  sales  of 
old-master  and  nineteenth-century 
paintings  and  modern  and  contemporary 
paintings.  On  the  twentieth  in  London 
Sotheby's  offers  important  nineteenth- 
century  European  paintings,  a  sale  graced 
by  a  number  of  particularly  appealing  and 
rare  Pre-Raphaelite  items. 

The  main  attraction  at  Sotheby's  this 
month  will  be  the  sale  on  the  first  in  New 
York  of  some  120  important  old-master 
and  nineteenth-century  European  paint- 
ings, estimated  at  more  than  $15  million, 
collected  by  the  late  W.  P.  Chrysler,  Jr. 
Chrysler,  a  veritable  polymorph — art  col- 
lector, bibliophile,  industrialist,  publish- 
er, theater  producer — collected  the  best  in 
several  fields:  paintings  from  the  four- 
teenth through  the  twentieth  centuries, 
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Fine  Chinese  ceramics  and  works  of  art,  June  2. 

sculpture,  musical  instruments  and  litera- 
ture, furniture,  decorative  objets,  and  art 
glass.  The  old-master  section  is  particu- 
larly strong  in  Italian  material  from  the 
early  Renaissance,  seventeenth-century 
baroque,  and  eighteenth-century  genre 
painting.  The  smaller,  nineteenth-cen- 
tury section  is  graced  with  exquisite 
French  neoclassical,  Romantic,  and  Bar- 
bizon  material  by  the  likes  of  Ingres,  Geri- 
cault,  and  Breton.  Anglophiles  in  particu- 
lar will  be  pleased  by  two  signature  works 
by  Burne-Jones  and  Lord  Leighton. 

The  other  half  of  the  Chrysler  story  will 
be  no  less  impressive:  some  five  hundred 
lots  the  afternoon  of  the  seventeenth  of 
first-rate  twentieth-century  decorative 
works  of  art,  which,  as  anyone  familiar 
with  the  field  knows,  means  brilliant  art 
glass,  especially  Tiffany  lamps,  in  which 
Chrysler  had  a  lifelong  interest.  That 
morning  Sotheby's  also  has  an  important 
American  arts  and  crafts  sale,  as  does 
Christie's  on  the  ninth  and  tenth.  Con- 
noisseurs of  early-twentieth-century  de- 
sign should  note  Habsburg,  Feldman's  sale 
in  New  York  on  the  seventh  of  art  nou- 
veau,  art  deco,  and  Lalique,  particularly 
some  exquisite  plique-a-jour  jewelry  by  the 
Lalique  studio. 

While  on  the  subject  of  twentieth-cen- 
tury design,  let  us  note  that  there  are  two 
sales  in  London  this  month  of  contem- 
porary ceramics,  on  the  fifteenth  and 
nineteenth,  at  Bonhams  and  Christie's. 
Interestingly,  with  only  two  sales  under  its 
belt,  Bonhams  actually  holds  the  world 
record  in  the  field,  its  February  sale  having 
topped  £246,000.  Early  English  and  Con- 
tinental ceramics  are  at  Sotheby's  on  the 

Will  the  Nicholas  Brown  secretary  become  the 
costliest  piece  of  furniture  ever  sold  at  auction? 
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Important  English  Furniture 

Auction  to  be  held  Thursday,  July  6, 1989  at  11a.m.  in  our  galleries 

at  8  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London  SW1Y  6QT,  England. 

For  further  information  contact  Charles  Cator  or  Robert  Copley 

at  Christie's  London  (01/839-9060)  or  Will  Iselin  at  Christie's 

New  York  (212/546-1176). 

For  catalogues  telephone  718/784-1480. 

A  George  III  mahogany  armchair  from  a  set  of  early  George  III  seat-furniture 
comprising  a  pair  of  armchairs  and  six  side-chairs  covered  in  contemporary 
needlework  by  tradition  worked  by  the  Countess  of  Mornmgton,  mother  of  the 
1st  Duke  of  Wellington.  Estimates:  The  pair  of  armchairs:  .£70,000-100,000. 
The  side  chairs:  £20,000-30,000  a  pair. 


CHRISTIES 


LONDON 


Painted  iron  lantern  with  tole  leaves  and  porcelain  flowers. 
26"  x  14"  France  early  19th  Century. 

MARVIN  ALEXANDER,  INC. 

315  E.62nd  St., New  York, N.Y.  10021  212-838-2320 

chandeliers/lamps/sconces/candelabra/decorative  accessories 
Sorry,  no  catalog 


AUCTIONS 


From  the  Chrysler  collection,  a  Van  Loo  portrait. 

fifth,  and  the  marvelous  Peony  Pavilion 
collection  is  at  Christie's  on  the  twelfth. 
Consisting  of  some  two  hundred  lots  of 
pieces  used  in  traditional  tea  ceremonies, 
this  collection  of  late-Ming  Chinese  ce- 
ramics made  for  the  Japanese  market  is  the 
first  complete  set  to  be  sent  for  sale  abroad. 
Sophisticated  splashes  of  color  and  witty 
forms  make  these  wares  as  appealing  today 
as  they  were  four  hundred  years  ago.  Out- 
standing Chinese  material  will  also  be 
available  in  New  York  at  Christie's.  The 
morning  session,  on  the  second,  is  particu- 
larly strong  in  early  bronzes  and  nine- 
teenth-century Export  porcelains.  The 
evening  session  features  the  masterly  Per- 
kins collection  of  Qing  porcelain,  pro- 
duced for  Western  and  Eastern  tastes. 
A  Christie's  tour  de  force — and  in  many 
ways  the  most  significant  single  sale  this 
month — is  the  magnificent  Nicholas 
Brown  block-and-shell  desk  and  bookcase 
from  the  shop  of  Newport's  incomparable 
Goddard  family,  being  offered  in  New 
York  on  the  third.  This  six-shell  bonnet- 
top  version  is  the  tallest  and  most  elegant 
of  the  ten  Brown  secretaries  known  to 
exist  and  the  only  one  in  private  hands.  Its 
extraordinary  rarity  and  superb  condition 
provide  a  once-in-a-lifetime  collecting  op- 
portunity: the  one  in  the  Bayou  Bend  Col- 
lection, at  Houston's  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  was  the  last  on  the  market,  and  that 
was  in  the  fifties!  The  smart  money  is  bet- 
ting that  it  easily  will  top  the  current 
American  furniture  record  of  $2.75  mil- 
lion, brought  by  General  Cadwalader's 
splendid  hairy-paw-foot  wing  armchair  at 
Sotheby's  in  1987.  — James  R.  Lyons 


2,  place  du  Palais- A.I  -  (331 )  42  91  27  78 
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Ar  150  Feet  Above  The  Pacific, 

The  Ritz-Carlton 

Is  An  Incredible  High. 


Waves  rolling  gently  over  the 
sand  Sailboats  skimming  oan.\s 
crystal  blue  water  Calalina  on 
the  horizon.  The  sights  are 
exhilarating;  the  site  is  150  I 
above  the  Pacific  Welcome  to 

The  Ritz-Carlton.  Laguna 
Xiguel.  Southern  California's 
most  splendid  resort.  With  swim- 
ming pools,  Jacuzzis,  a  fitness 
center  and  tennis  courts.  Fine 
dining.  Gracious  guest  rooms. 
And  of  course,  uncompromising 
personal  service.  For  reserva- 
tions call  (800)  241-3333 

or  (714)240-2000  Our 

other  resorts:  Rancho  XJirage  in 
Palm  Springs,  California  and 
Xaples,  Florida  on  the  Gulf. 


TheRttz-Caruon 
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Exquisite  Italian  Jewels  With  a  Beverly  1  [ills  Address. 

I  .11 1 1  Buccellati  piece  is  as  individual  as  you  arc,  Em  no 

two  are  evei  alike  Each  is  meti<  ulousl)  and  painstaking!)  hand<rafted 

( 'i.ii i in. ii  i.i  Buccellati,  himself,  sees  each  piece  from  its  original 

design  to  its  polished,  perfect  completion   No  othei  jeweln  house  maintains 

sin  1 1  .i  personalized  tradition  toward  its  work   1  herefore,  ii  is  noi  surpris 

ing  thai  Buccellati  has  been  commissioned  i>\  Royal  Families  and  i in 

Vatican  to  create  his  one-ofa-kind  masterpieces 
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HOW  DO  SYMPHONY- 
ORCHESTRA  MUSICIANS  GET 
AWAY  FROM  IT  ALL? 

BY  JAMES  R.  OESTREICH 


y  m 


[hen  Ronald  Bishop  takes  a  vaca- 
tion from  his  job  as  the  tuba 
player  of  the  Cleveland  Orches- 
tra, he  heads  for  the  wilderness. 
He  and  his  wife,  who  hails  from 
Victoria,  British  Columbia,  built  a  cabin 
on  one  of  the  gulf  islands  near  Vancouver. 
A  mile  and  a  half  long  and  one-half  mile 
wide,  Ruxton  Island  has  communal  wells 
but  no  electric  power,  two  resident  eagles' 
nests,  and  oysters,  mussels,  and  clams  for 
the  picking.  As  a  wedding  present,  in 
1965,  Bishop's  wife  gave  him  a  canoe 
made  of  cedar  and  canvas — "with  no  pad- 
dles," he  quips,  "if  there's  any  signifi- 
cance." They  also  have  a  small,  open  pow- 
erboat for  trips  to  the  larger  islands  and 
towns.  In  the  main,  Bishop  manages  to  put 
the  musical  whirl  behind  him,  but  one 
habit  is  ingrained.  Since  the  tuba  general- 
ly remains  silent  for  long  stretches,  the 
player  spends  much  of  his  time  counting 
measures.  When  sawing  wood,  Bishop 
reports,  he  inevitably  finds  himself  count- 
ing strokes. 

i  the  surface,  life  in  the  "big  five" 
American  orchestras  (Boston,  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  New  York,  Philadelphia) 
seems  enviable.  In  souk-  ways  it  is:  by  most 
reasonable   standards,    good   pay;   only 


twenty  or  so  hours  of  required  service  a 
week,  often  amid  glorious  sounds,  glamor- 
ous trappings,  and  public  adulation;  some 
eight  weeks  of  vacation  a  year;  frequent 
travel  to  the  world's  cultural  centers.  "Life 
is  good,"  says  one  player,  excepting  only 
the  occasional  appearances  of  a  notorious- 
ly difficult  conductor. 

Yet,  like  Bishop,  many  committed  mu- 
sicians find  that  to  handle  the  demands  of 
their  common  enterprise  they  need  a  dras- 
tic change  of  pace.  The  pressures  include 
exhausting  travel  schedules;  the  "noise"  of 
the  workplace  or  of  the  home  city;  the 
requirements  of  their  art;  merciless  public 
and  collegial  scrutiny,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  enforced  anonymity,  passivity,  or  sub- 
servience, on  the  other. 

Temperaments  within  any  orchestra 
vary,  of  course,  as  do  the  physical  and  psy- 
chological demands.  As  Bishop  would  ad- 
mit, though  the  tuba  player,  like  the  prin- 
cipal horn,  grapples  with  a  treacherous 
instrument,  he  does  so  for  relatively  brief 
periods  in  relatively  few  works,  and  usually 
with  less  exposure.  A  second-violinist 
plays  almost  constantly,  but  his  occasional 
bobble  may  escape  wide  notice,  a  charity 
seldom  afforded  a  percussionist  in  his 
intermittent  adventures. 


The  extent  to  which  players  can  safely 
abandon  music  making  varies  too  from 
case  to  case.  For  certain  instruments,  even 
a  week  without  serious  practice  may  wreak 
havoc  with  the  players'  "chops,"  as  they 
call  their  technique.  For  many,  a  two- 
week  vacation  means  a  week  off  and  a 
week — or  more — to  regain  top  form;  for  a 
wind  player,  three  weeks  away  from  his 
instrument  may  entail  as  much  as  two 
months  of  discomfiture  with  the  level  of 
his  performance. 

For  Jon  Deak,  associate  principal  bass  of 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  and  one  of 
the  most  adventurous  of  orchestra  musi- 
cians, extended  leaves  mean  loss  of  cal- 
luses on  the  fingertips  of  the  left  hand  and 
painful  readjustment.  A  composer  as  well, 
Deak  says  he  spends  twelve  to  fourteen 
hours  a  day  on  music,  and  the  playing  pro- 
vides "a  yogalike  relaxation  from  the  cere- 
bral-emotional experience  of  composing. " 
Still,  he  feels  the  need  periodically  to 
break  out  of  the  orchestral  routine  in  a  big 
way.  His  answer:  mountaineering. 

Deak  has  climbed  in  Alaska  (including 
Mount  McKinley)  and,  two  years  ago, 
took  a  six-month  leave  in  Nepal  with  his 
friend  and  musical  collaborator  Richard 
1  lartshorne.  There,  aided  by  porters,  they 
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hollow  the  Sun  in  World  Class  Luxury. 

1990  Cunard  World  Cruises 

and  Winter  Vacations. 


In  January  1990,  Cunard's  Sagafjord  and  Vistafjord  set  forth  on 
world  cruises  that  will  be  celebrated  for  their  exciting  itineraries 
and  the  Five-Plus-Star  luxury  rating  of  the  ships.  This  coveted 
rating  assures  you  of  Cunard's  highly  personalized  white  glove 
service.  It's  earned  by  our  extraordinary  attention  to  detail  in 
every  aspect  of  your  cruise-from  the  leisure  of  single-seating 
dining  to  the  warm  elegance  of  your  surroundings. 

Highlights  From  the  World  Cruise  of  Your  Choice 

Following  a  warm  southerly  route  through  the  South 

Pacific,  both  ships  will  visit  Australia  and  make  exciting  maiden 

arrivals  in  new  ports,  as  well!  Cruise  the  Sagafjord  for  such 

attractions  as  the  Panama  and  Suez  Canals,  Fiji,  the  Barrier  Reef 


and  the  Mediterranean.  And  on  the  Vistafjord.  visit  the  most 
fascinating  four  ports  in  Australia,  as  well  as  North  and  South 
America,  Africa  and  Asia. 

Convenient  Cruise  Segments  and  Free  Air  Fare 
When  time  is  a  consideration,  vacationers  can  enjoy  the 
luxurious  Sagafjord  or  Vistafjord  on  convenient  cruise  segn  ■ 
as  short  as  two  weeks.  And,  of  course,  both  ships  - !  air 

fare  from  72  gateways. 

For  details  on  Cunard's  1990  World  Cruises  and  W 
Vacations,  see  your  travel  agent.  Or,  call  Cunard  for  a  free 
brochure  or  Sagafjord  or  Vistafjord  videotape  for  $8.95  at 
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undertook  an  Alpine-style  ("small  and 
light")  assault  on  the  24, 000-foot  Himala- 
yan peak  Chamlang,  never  before  climbed 
by  an  American  or  via  this  route.  But,  he 
recalls,  "the  monsoon  came  in  early,  and 
almost  no  climbers  made  their  peaks  in 
Nepal  that  year."  In  three  tries,  Deak  and 
Hartshorne  came  "very  close"  before  frost- 
bite set  in.  This  expedition  "provoked  a 
flurry  of  composing  activity,  using  natural 
wind  sounds" — and  an  "intense  desire  to 
play  the  bass  again." 

Jonathan  Miller,  a  cellist  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  director  of  the 
Boston  Artists'  Ensemble,  has  traveled  to 
Nepal  for  different  reasons.  Despite  "a  lot 
of  wonderful  things"  about  being  in  an 
orchestra,  Miller  finds  "an  inherently  pas- 
sive aspect  to  it,  especially  being  a  section 
player,"  which,  he  says,  is  "antagonistic" 
to  all  the  things  in  his  soul  that  make  him  a 
musician.  In  his  explorations,  particularly 
of  Oriental  art,  Miller  has  journeyed  to 
India  four  times,  to  Bali  and  Java  several 
times,  and  to  Thailand,  Burma,  Bhutan, 
and  Nepal,  mostly  during  the  orchestra's 
standard  vacation  periods.  In  1983,  how- 
ever, he  took  a  sabbatical  leave  of  five 
months.  During  two  weeks  of  the  winter, 
he  crossed  the  18,000-foot  Thorung  La 
Pass,  in  Nepal,  toting  a  practice  cello,  and 
had  the  unique  experience  of  playing  Bach 
for  Nepalese  villagers  in  the  high  passes. 

In  contrast  to  these  free  spirits,  other 
orchestra  musicians  like  a  certain  routine. 
Three  young  members  of  the  Chicago 
Symphony — the  trumpeter  George  Vos- 
hurgh,  the  assistant  principal  bassoonist 
Bruce  Grainger,  and  the  bass  clarinetist 
J.  Lawrie   Bloom — vacation   as  a   team, 


heading  north  to  Wisconsin  to  sail  on 
Green  Bay  or  Lake  Michigan  for  a  week  or 
so.  The  woodwind  players  cast  a  bemused 
eye  on  Vosburgh,  who,  according  to 
Grainger,  "won't  even  go  to  the  bathroom 
without  his  trumpet":  "Lawrie  and  I 
wouldn't  dream  of  taking  anything  re- 
sembling our  profession  on  board." 

Both  Vosburgh  and  Grainger  cite  the 
need  to  escape  the  pressure  not  only  of 
maintaining  performance  standards  but 
also,  in  a  topflight  orchestra,  of  having 
constantly  to  set  them.  "On  the  boat," 
says  Grainger,  "we  eat,  and  we  drink,  and 
we  laugh  endlessly,  and  it's  phenomenal 
therapy.  And  that's  what  it  really  comes 
down  to  when  musicians  get  away." 

Richard  Solis,  the  principal  horn  of  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra,  who  was  raised  in 
Las  Vegas,  goes  back  at  every  opportunity, 
to  gamble.  "If  we  have  a  five-week  vaca- 
tion," he  says,  "I'm  there  four  weeks  and 
six  days."  Though  an  accomplished  card 
counter,  Solis  finds  blackjack  "boring." 
"Contrary  to  popular  belief,"  he  adds,  "if 
you  play  blackjack  correctly,  you  stand  an 
excellent  chance  of  winning,  but  it's  very 
mechanical.  Poker,  by  contrast,  requires  a 
great  deal  of  psychology."  And  poker  is 
what  he  plays,  every  day,  usually  at  the 
Showboat  Hotel,  which  is  frequented  by 
locals.  He  generally  confines  himself  to 
low  stakes  (four-  to  six-dollar  limits),  at 
which  "you  find  yourself  playing  against 
people  who  try  to  make  a  living  from  po- 
ker, but  not  the  true  professionals."  In  a 
five-week  trip,  Solis  might  risk  setting  the 
horn  aside  for  two  weeks  but  would  then 
return  to  several  hours  of  practice  daily. 

Since  travel  is  so  integral  a  part  of  their 


professional  lives,  many  orchestral  musi- 
cians like  to  spend  their  vacations  in  hob- 
bies or  intellectual  inquiry  they  can  pursue 
at  home.  Davyd  Booth,  a  second-violinist 
in  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  resumed  a 
childhood  hobby  about  five  years  ago, 
growing  orchids,  under  lights  in  his  Phila- 
delphia apartment.  He  actually  started 
with  gesneriads,  of  the  African-violet  fam- 
ily, but  found  them  too  delicate  to  fit  in 
with  orchestra-tour  schedules.  "There's  a 
myth  that  orchids  are  fragile,  difficult 
plants  to  grow,"  he  says.  "Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth." 

Booth  now  lives  in  West  Collingswood, 
New  Jersey,  where  he  has  had  a  green- 
house built  on  his  property.  There,  and  in 
space  rented  from  another  greenhouse,  he 
maintains  about  4,000  plants.  He  mounts 
shows  and  exhibits.  Although  he  has  won 
national  awards,  he  avoids  travel:  "I  hate 
it.  When  we  have  free  time,  the  last  thing  I 
want  to  do  is  go  somewhere." 

Randall  Butler,  a  bassist  of  the  New 
York  Philharmonic,  who  studies  philoso- 
phy at  Columbia  University,  has  come  up 
with  this  reason  why  musicians  need  to  set 
their  art  aside  periodically:  "Making  mu- 
sic, while  it  fulfills  many  emotional  needs, 
is  a  nondiscursive  enterprise;  it  doesn't 
take  place  within  language.  There  will  al- 
ways be  aspects  of  life  that  we  can't  make 
explicit  while  we  do  music."  The  "philo- 
sophical enterprise,"  in  his  view,  affords 
the  ideal  escape.  "It's  a  great  high.  I  feel 
that  I'm  explaining  things,  articulating 
things,  and  that  mysteries  are  becoming 
slightly  clearer."  During  summer  vaca- 
tions Butler  takes  compressed  courses  that 
have  him  working  ten  or  twelve  hours  a 
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day  just  on  philosophy.  "When  I  first 
began  serious  study  of  philosophy,"  Butler 
recalls,  "I  felt  as  if  I  were  married  to  music 
and  having  an  illicit  affair.  I  felt  very  guilty 
about  it.  Now  I  realize  that  if  I'm  married 
to  music,  philosophy  should  be  thought  of 
as  a  child  of  the  marriage.  Questions  about 
the  nature  of  music  and  the  meaning  of 
musical  expression  are  what  led  me  into 
philosophy  in  the  first  place." 

Do  orchestra  musicians  have  a  greater 
need  than  others  to  escape?  Opinion  dif- 
fers, even  among  those  best-equipped  to 
judge  the  matter — players  who  have  had 
experience  in  other  occupations. 

Charles  Kavalovski,  formerly  a  tenured 
professor  of  nuclear  physics  and  now  the 
principal  horn  of  the  Boston  Symphony, 
says  they  do.   "Orchestra  life  is  a  very 

ORCHESTRA  PLAYERS  ESCAPE 
BY  SAILING,  GAMBLING, 
GROWING  ORCHIDS  . . . 

intensive  work  situation.  You're  exposed 
intimately  to  the  same  1 00  people  day  after 
day.  And  particularly  as  a  principal  player, 
you  are  constantly  being  evaluated.  The 
pressures  to  get  totally  away  from  it  are 
greater  than  in  most  other  professions." 
His  solution  is  sailboarding  in  the  Carib- 
bean, or  fishing  in  the  Canadian  North- 
west or  the  high  lakes  in  the  Rockies. 

Richard  Weiner,  the  principal  percus- 
sionist of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  sees 
things  differently.  Having  practiced  law 
for  about  three  years  while  continuing  full- 
time  in  the  orchestra  and  teaching,  he 
ultimately  had  to  choose.  He  feels,  as 
many  do,  that  "if  you  work  hard  at  almost 
any  job,  you  do  better  if  you  have  breaks 
from  it."  But  he  finds  that  the  pressure  of 
orchestra  life  differs  little  from  the  aver- 
age. "Being  an  attorney,"  he  argues; 
"now,  there  is  a  real  pressure  job." 

And  then  there  is  John  Mack,  the  vet- 
eran principal  oboist  of  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra.  His  idea  of  escaping  the  grind 
of  regular  orchestra  seasons — during 
which  he  also  plays  chamber  music,  teach- 
es, and  (the  eternal  lot  of  the  oboist)  fills 
much  of  whatever  time  remains  making 
cane  reeds — is  to  spend  a  week  of  the  sum- 
mer in  Little  Switzerland,  North  Carolina, 
tending  the  John  Mack  Oboe  Camp.  "We 
work  like  dogs,  and  it's  great!"  He  likes  to 
play  a  little — well,  a  lot  of — golf.  But 
beyond  that,  he  says,  "vacations  stink."  □ 

James  Oestreich,  the  founding  editor  of  Opus 
magazine,  joins  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
Times  Arts  and  Leisure  section  this  month. 
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Tradition 


A  magnificent  apartment  building  is  presently  under  construction 
in  the  heart  of  London.  3a  Palace  Green,  directly  opposite 
Kensington  Palace  (the  home  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales), 
will  be  completed  by  Autumn  1990  and  will  quite  simply  be  the 
most  exclusive  residential  address  in  London  —  possibly  the  most 
exclusive  address  in  the  world.  It  is  the  creation  of  Regalian 
Properties,  an  exceptionally  creative  and  imaginative  develop- 
ment company.  They  are  determined  that  this  new  project  should 
continue  the  tradition  of  fine  building  which  has  made  Kensington 
the  most  desirable  enclave  of  Britain's  capital  city.  In  every  detail, 
from  inception  to  final  execution,  3a  Palace  Green  will  have  an 
intense  commitment  to  bespoke  excellence  rarely  seen  in  the 
building  profession  during  the  last  century.  It  continues  the  great 
tradition  of  perfectionists  like  Thomas  Cubitt,  Nash  and 
Bramante,  the  tradition  of  the  Master  Builder. 

3a  Palace  Green  in  Kensington  Palace  Gardens  is  part  of  the  broad  private 
avenue  forming  the  western  boundary  of  Kensington  Palace  itself.  It  is  a 
unique  part  of  London  being  a  private  thoroughfare  lined  with  the 
magnificent  mansions  which  in  the  last  century  gave  rise  to  the  nickname 
"Millionaires  Row".  The  name  has  stayed  even  though  the  street  has  now 
become  a  diplomatic  quartier,  as  the  press  and  steel  magnates  of  the 
mid-nineteenth  century  have  been  replaced  by  an  international  elite.  Pleven 
Ambassadors  or  Heads  of  State  have  their  Residences  in  Kensington  Palace 
Gardens  plus  there  are  eight  Embassies.  Kensington  Palace  is  not  only  the 
home  of  the  heir  to  the  British  throne  and  his  family,  but  it  is  also  the 
residence  of  Princess  Margaret,  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Gloucester  and 
Prince  and  Princess  Michael  of  Kent.  A  singularly  distinguished 
neighbourhood. 

3a  Palace  Green  however  will  be  a  singularly  distinguished  building.  When 
the  site  was  originally  released  by  the  Crown  Commissioners,  a  building  of 
over  forty  apartments  had  been  considered.  Regalian  Properties  however 
realised  the  unique  possibilities  of  the  location  and  decided  that  just  twenty 
apartments  and  penthouses  would  provide  the  right  density  on  the  site.  This 
would  give  each  apartment  an  unparalleled  amount  of  space,  convenience 
and  security,  in  keeping  with  the  mood  of  the  area.  This  will  be  twentieth 
century  living  at  its  best,  yet,  as  befits  the  most  expensive  residential  property 
ever  to  have  been  created  in  London,  there  w  ill  be  no  empty  ostentation;  no 
transient  gaudiness.  Instead,  3a  Palace  Green  will  be  a  superbly  disciplined 
and  memorable  building  which  will  not  date  and  which  will  be  completely 
acceptable  in  one  hundred  years'  time. 

You  approach  3a  Palace  Green  through  either  the  north  or  south  gateways 
of  Kensington  Pala<  <■  Gardens,  a  broad,  tree-lined  private  avenue  which  is 
patrolled  by  diplomatic  police  and  is  probably  the  most  secure  street  in 
London.  Sweeping  down  a  driveway  lined  with  mature  plane  trees,  past  the 
property's  own  gatehouse  manned  twenty-four  hours  each  day,  you  will 
arrive  at  the  imposing  bronze  door,  30  feet  wide  and  17  feet  tall  which  give  the 
main  entrance  hall  a  wonderfully  light  and  spacious  feeling. 

To  blend  in  with  exi  ting  architectural  mood  of  its  Kensington 
surroundings,  3a  Palace  Gi  en  ill  be  constructed  from  a  harmonious  blend 
of  traditional  brick  and  fin  worked  real  stone-,  quarried  in  the  traditional 
manner.  The-  design  contains  i  number  of  intricate  stone  cornices  and 
dec  orative  window  surrounds  whie  h  w  .11  demand  stonemasons  of  the  highest 


Kensington  Palace  above  and  right 

quality.  At  each  end  of  the  building,  there  will  be  large  curved  bays, 
culminating  at  the  north  end  in  a  completely  circular  stone  and  glass  w  inter 
garden.  All  this  detail  has  been  translated  into  hundreds  of  precise  draw  ings 
for  the  masons'  use  and  without  the  exceptional  skills  of  the  project's 
architects,  YRM,  these  ambitious  designs  would  not  have  been  possible. 

When  the  mansions  of  Kensington  Palace  Gardens  w  ere  being  built  in  the 
last  century  there  was  no  shortage  of  craftsmen  to  create  the  specialist 
detailing.  Regalian  have  been  determined  to  rival  this  tradition,  even  though 
finding  skilled  craftsmen  in  the  current  trend  of  mass  production  needed  real 
detective  work.  Specialists  have  been  engaged  in  every  aspect  of  the  building 
-  from  architectural  historians  to  bricklayers.  Plaster  experts,  who  still  have 
the  cornice  moulds  used  by  the  Adam  brothers,  have  been  tracked  down. 
Specialist  joiners  able  to  create  solid  mahogany  doors  with  inset 
marquetry-style  'curl  veneer'  panels  have  been  engaged. 

Magnificent  wrought  iron  gates  have  been  commissioned  to  confirm  the 
elegant  and  precise  mood  of  the  project.  An  original  Knot  Garden  with  box 
hedge  parterres  and  patterns  reminiscent  of  the  formal  gardens,  popular 
since  Tudor  times  in  grand  gardens  and  estates,  has  been  created  for  Regalian 
Properties  by  Crosbie  Lorimer  of  the  Brian  Clouston  company.  All  the 
Lnglish  monarchs  from  William  and  Mary,  (the  first  Royal  occupants  of 
Kensington  Palace),  in  1689  to  Queen  Caroline  in  1737  created  superb 
parterres  in  Kensington  Gardens.  The  twentieth  century  revival  for  3a  Palace 
Green  will  embody  many  of  the  classical  elements;  geometric  and  curved  box 
parterres  in  both  the  French  and  Italian  styles  w  ith  flowers,  coloured  gravels, 
topiary  yews,  trellis,  pleached  hornbeam,  a  splendid  pool  and  fountain  jet. 
The  Knot  Garden  will  delight  both  the  observer  at  ground  level  and  those 
viewing  the  display  from  the  apartments  above. 

The  main  entrance  hall  has  been  designed  by  Bill  Bennette  with  a  strong 
Italianate  feel  and  an  intuitive  understanding  of  the  grandeur  of  space.  The 
design  is  focused  around  panelled  walls  framing  trompe  l'oeil  paintings  in  the 
Etruscan  manner  with  crystal  chandeliers  crowning  the  double  height 
reception  area. 

The  tessellated  marble  inlaid  floor  is  echoed  in  the  adjoining  lift  halls  with  a 
specially  woven  carpet  and  Regalian  will  commission  a  sensitive  and  skilled 
craftsman  such  as  John  Makepeace  or  David  Linley  to  make  the  Porter's  desk. 
This  will  combine  bespoke  design  with  state-of-the-art  security  technology 
which  will  be  used  by  the  two  full-time  staff  at  the  desk. 

Inside  the  apartments  themselves,  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  scale 
and  roominess  of  the  entrance  and  living  areas,  bearing  in  mind  the 
requirements  of  entertaining.  Marble  is  used  extensively  with  columns  to 
enhance  the  dignified  proportions  of  each  apartment.  Balconies  and  floor  to 
ceiling  1-rench  windows  give-  a  truly  leisured  sense  of  scale.  Regalian  has 
commissioned    a    host    of  international   designers    including   David    I  licks 


International,  Michael  Sumner  and  Bill  Bennette  to  create  interior  design  and 
specifications  for  the  apartments,  penthouses  and  public  spaces.  Michael 
Sumner,  whose  distinguished  private  client  list  includes  Stavros  Niarchos, 
Anthony  Oppenheimer,  Stanley  Kubrick  and  King  Hussein  of  Jordan, 
emphasises  that  the  interiors  of  the  apartments  are  determined  by  their 
interior  architecture,  not  by  fussy,  "scatter  cushion"  decorator's  chic.  He 
quotes  Mies  van  der  Rohe  who  said  "the  details  are  everything".  A  computer 
controlled  airconditioning  system  is  being  installed  with  the  airhandling 
ducts  carefully  concealed  behind  the  custom-made  cornices.  There  w  ill  be 
specially  designed  mantlepieces  for  chimneys  which  really  work;  unusua 
materials  and  stones  from  all  over  the  world;  classic,  important  solid  timber 
doors  with  raised  and  fielded  panels.  Six  telephone  lines  an-  provided  lor  each 
apartment  at  3a  Palace  Green  and  ultra  modern  communications  systems  link 
each  apartment  with  the  Porter,  Gatehouse  and  staff  suites.  Each  ol  the 
penthouses  and  apartments  has  a  separate,  self-contained  staff  flat,  (which 
can  also  double  as  a  guest  suite).  The  staff  flats  are  on  the  first  two  Moors  of 
the  building  and  each  has  its  own  fully  fitted  kitchen  and  bathroom  Car 
parking  is  provided  in  a  secure  underground  garage  on  the  basis  ol  betwee 
three  to  six  car  places  per  apartment. 

The  grandeur,  exclusiveness,  privacy  and  security  of  3a  Palace  Green  a 
matched  by  the  tremendous  convenience  of  being  so  close  to  the  centre  ol 
the  city.  It  is  ideal  for  shopping,  museums,  restaurants  and  schools  as  will  as 
being  on  the  most  convenient  route  to  Heathrow  airport.  As  the  onl)  IM -w 
development  in  Kensington  Palace  Gardens  in  recent  times,  (and  likely  to 
remain  so  for  some  time),  this  is  a  unique  opportunity  to  acquire  tin-  smartest 
address  in  London.  Prices  range  from  £2-10  million  sterling.  For  full  details  oi 
the  apartments  and  penthouses  for  sale  at  ii  Palace-  Green,  Kensington  Park 
Gardens,  London  W8,  contact  Regalian  Properties  pic,  44  Grosvenor 
Hill,  London  W1A  4NR.  Telephone:  01-493  9613.  Sotheby's  is  also 
handling  enquiries.  Please  contact  Sotheby's  International  Realty, 
980  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N\  10021,  (212)  606  4100  or  34  New 
Bond  Street,  London  Wl,  (01)  408  543«. 
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Show  him  how  to  ensure 
a  long,  hot  summer. 
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Prediction:  Diamonds  will  continue  the  warming  trend.  Shown  here:  June  winners  of  the 
1989  Diamonds  of  Distinction  Award,  honoring  the  best  in  American  Design.  For  information  and  a 
free  booklet  featurn    'all  57  of  the  winning  pieces,  priced  from  $l,800-$7,500,  call:  800  922-3455. 

•  A  diamond  is  forever. 
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Diamonds  of  Distinction  •  Winner  1989 
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TROUBLE  IN  PARADISE 

The  Hyatt  Regency  Waikoloa  promises  more  than  it  delivers 


Welcome  to  Fantasy  Island.  Sixty  percent  of  the  clientele  comes  as  groups  headed  for  conferences,  conventions,  and  sales-incentive  meetings. 

Dear  Mr,  Hoving, 

It  was  a  dream  assignment.  "Go  to  Hawaii/  you  said  to  inc. 
'There's  a  place  on  the  Big  Island  that  claims  to  be  the  best  fantasy 
resort  ever.  Go  find  out  if  it's  true.  Do  everything.  Don't  stint! 
Remember  who  you're  writing  for.  And  don't  tell  them  you're  com- 
ing; we  don't  want  a  public-relations  tour.'  If  there  is  an  angel  for 
writers,  I  thought,  she  lives  at  Connoisseur. 

By  Leonard  Sellers 

'-hs  by  Max  Aguilera-HelBweg 
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Improving  on  nature.  Originally,  this  spot  was  one  of  the  most  barren  and  useless  tracts  on  the  planet.  Every  tree,  every  blade  of  grass  had  to  be  brought  in. 


Any  chance  to  go  back  to  Hawaii 
is  a  chance  I  jump  at.  And  the 
more  I  read  about  the  resort, 
the  more  excited  I  became. 
The  hotel  calls  itself  "the  most  spectacular 
resort  on  Earth."  One  ad  promises,  "Fan- 
tasies come  to  life,  the  senses  are  indulged, 
passions  are  requited,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  is  limited  only  by  your  imagina- 
tion." A  brochure  gushes,  "The  ultimate 
in  custom-designed  fantasy  vacations." 
Hotel  handouts  offer  a  hunting  safari,  jet- 
airplane  tours,  formula-race-car  lessons, 
helicopter  picnics,  cowboy  days,  snow  ski 
and  scuba  in  one  package,  sailing  with 
secluded  beach  dinners,  and,  best  of  all, 
swimming  ith  trained  dolphins.  "You 
won't  have  to  spend  your  well-earned  va- 
cation rime  on  the  telephone  making  ar- 
rangements," say-  the  reassuring  hotel 
packer.  "We'll  do  the  work  for  you." 
Time  magazine  took  .1  look.  In  a  cau- 


tiously ecstatic  travel  piece  entitled 
"Wait'll  We  Tell  the  Folks  Back  Home" 
(February  27,  1989),  the  staff  writer  Nan- 
cy Gibbs  proclaimed  the  resort  a  destina- 
tion that  has  come  along  "just  in  time"  for 
a  planet  running  short  on  places  that  "still 
confer  bragging  rights."  By  the  time  I  read 
this,  you  had  sent  me,  and,  Tom,  I  was  not 
bragging.  Imagine  Disneyland  built  by  the 
Jetsons.  Think  of  Swan  Lake  danced  by  the 
Oakland  Ballet  Company.  Picture  a  fash- 
ion show  organized  by  Imelda  Marcos.  Dis- 
crepancies between  image  and  reality,  be- 
tween promises  and  delivery.  Welcome  to 
the  Hyatt  Regency  Waikoloa. 

Built  by  Chris  Hemmeter,  a  local  res- 
taurateur turned  developer  wirh  a  pen- 
chant  for  the  grandiose,  the  Hyatt  Waiko- 
loa is  in  every  sense  a  monument  ro  fanta- 
sy. Oti  the  leeward  side  of  the  island  of 
Hawaii,  perched  on  the  ocean  edge  of  a 
centuries-old  lava  flow,  the  project  had  ro 


be  clawed  out  of  some  of  the  starkest,  most 
barren  and  useless  land  on  the  planet. 
Hardly  the  lush  Hawaii  of  one's  dreams. 
Everything  at  Waikoloa — grass;  trees; 
dirt;  sand,  every  grain  of  it — had  to  be 
brought  in.  The  driveway  into  the  hotel  is 
lined  with  palm  trees  and  about  a  six-foot 
strip  of  green  grass;  beyond  that  is  black, 
jagged  rock.  The  resort  is  an  enclosed 
semicircle  facing  the  water.  Inside,  all  is 
green  and  blue,  with  gurgling  lagoons  and 
pools,  plants,  and  parrots.  But  outside  is  a 
dark,  porous  desert.  The  engineering  feat 
staggers  the  imagination — a  monument  ro 
the  sheer  power  of  $360  million. 

The  hotel  opened  up  in  September  of 
1988;  newness  may  explain  some  of  its 
problems.  When  1  arrived  in  January,  the 
race-car  lessons  did  nor  exist — no  track. 
The  ski-and-scuba  fantasy  was  canceled — 
the  ski  parr  went  our  of  business.  The 
secluded    beach   dinner   was   gone — the 
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After  eight,  Donotello's  (one  of  Waikoloa's  five  restaurants)  is  kept  so  dim  that  some  guests  need  flashlights  to  decipher  the  menu  or  see  the  iood. 


beach  was  withdrawn  by  the  owner  in  a 
right  over  profits.  The  sailing  and  helicop- 
ter rides  were  simply  charters  to  outside 
firms,  and  the  same  went  for  the  jet — 
"You're  just  renting  it  for  $900  an  hour,  so 
do  what  you  want,"  one  service-desk  em- 
ployee said.  Requests  to  the  hotel  lor  help 
in  putting  together  fantasies  met  with 
shrugs  and  the  handing  out  ot  pamphlets. 

To  the  hotel's  credit,  several  "fan- 
tasy" offerings  have  been  resur- 
rected, though  often  in  less  ambi- 
tious form.  But  the  worst  disap- 
pointment persists:  the  virtual  impossibili- 
ty of  swimming  with  the  dolphins.  Book- 
ing as  a  paying  civilian,  not  as  an  united 
reporter  or  media  VIP,  I  checked  with  tin- 
travel  agent  before  1  left  to  see  it  I  could 
really  do  it.  "No  problem,"  she  aid.  1 
asked  her  please  to  call  the  resort  and  see 
what  was  required.  She  did,  and  sured 
me,  "Just  make  reservar   n  n  you  ar- 


rive. They  allow  only  forty-eight  hours' 
advance  notice."  When  1  arrived  on  the 
island  the  rental-ear  elerk  said,  "Oh, 
you're  going  to  swim  with  the  dolphins." 
At  the  gate  to  the  resort  the  person  taking 
my  name  said,  "Make  sure  you  swim  u  itb 
the  dolphins." Once  I  was  in  the  hotel, 
theysaid,  "You  have  to  call  at  eight  am 
and  make  reservations.  No  problem. "And 
the  next  morning  when  I  called,  they 
said,  "No  way." 

What.' 

"We're  all   hooked   up  from  when   we 
were  taking  reservations  months  in  .\^\ 
vance.  We  have  to  honoi  those." 

But  I  was  told  there  would  he  no  pioh 
lem,  I  s.ud.  I  llew  thousands  ol  miles,  and 

.mi  spending  thousands  of  dollars,  nist  so  I 
<  ould  swim  with  the  dolphins,  I  said. 
"I'm  sorry,  sir,   hut   I   hear  that  all  the 

i    she  comforting  me  i  'i  giving 

1 1  r .' 


The  hotel  boasts  that  it  has  i  ,24 1 
rooms,  and  at  full  occupancy  it  has  nearly 
2,500  guests.  1  he  managing  due*. tot,  to 
whom  1  eventually  made  myself  and  my 

assignment  known,  points  out  that  the 
hotel  is  the  thud  largest  "iit\"  on  the 
island.  But  what  guests  an  not  told,  until 
the  last  moment,  is  th.it  on  h  forty  people  a 
A.i\  i  an  swim  with  the  dolphins      and  si\ 

eral  ot  the  slois  are  reserved  foi  locals  (a 
political  problem),  fbi  high  rollers  selected 
In  management,  and  foi  the  rare  guests 
w  ho  thn  aten  physU  al  ot  legal  a<  tion. 

So,  how  main  guests  really  gel  this  "fan 
easy".'  Fewei  than  thirty  a  day  I  low  mam 
sutiei  disappointment .' 

"During  the(  bust  mas  season  we  had  as 
man  v  as  kY  a  day  on  the  waiting  list,"  said 
one  of  the  employees  working  the  dolphin- 

resen  at  ion  desk.  "We  get  ottered  bribes, ill 
the  time.  I've  seen  people  nearly  start  fist- 
fights  about  being  moved  up  on  the  wait 
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Hot  stuff!  Following  the  lava  flow  to  the  sea.  Helicopter  costs  $600  (for  two) 


Yippee!  The  "dolphin  encounter."  For  just  thirty  people  a  day  ($55  each). 


gladly  v 

E 


ing  list,  and  I've  been  called  things  you 
wouldn't  believe.  I  wish  management 
would  come  down  here  and  just  answer  the 
phone  for  one  morning." 

Those  on  the  waiting  list  are  asked  to 
show  up  every  hour,  all  day,  to  see  if  there's 
a  cancellation.  Some  vacation,  right? 

Media  people  writing  or  taping  pieces 
about  the  hotel  have  no  problem.  The 
public-relations  office  reserves  an  early- 
morning  time  slot  to  use  as  needed.  Travel 
writers  show  up,  have  a  "dolphin  encoun- 
ter," and  then  wander  away  happy  and 
unaware  that  hundreds  of  guests  would 
gladly  wring  their  necks. 

ven  Time  got  snookered.  The  rave 
in  February  quoted  a  dolphin  train- 
er: "Guests  may  arrive  at  the  dock 
(complaining  about  something  or 
other,  but  they  get  in  the  water  with  the 
dolphins  and  are  smiling  in  about  ten  sec- 
onds. "  The  reporter  must  not  have  spoken 
to  the  reservation  desk,  though  she  did  say 
there  was  usually  a  waiting  list.  (She  did 
not  say  how  long. ) 

Patrick  Cowell,  the  hotel's  managing 
director  and  a  regional  vice-president  of 
Hyatt,  says  the  problems  are  the  unex- 
pected popularity  of  the  dolphin  swim  and 
the  original  system,  which  allowed  reser- 
vations to  be  made  years  in  advance.  "I 
guess  we'll  have  to  go  to  a  lottery  system  of 
some  kind,"  he  sighs.  As  it  stood  when  I 
was  there,  guests  had  to  start  calling  at 
8:00  A.M.  to  see  if  they  could  get  an  open- 
ing. From  7:55  to  8:20  1  got  nothing  but 
busy  signal 

With  those  kinds  of  problems,  why  does 
the  hotel  not  ai  least  give  fair  warning  in 
its  advertising?  Well,  first  of  all,  the  hotel 
guests  are  currently  60  percent  groups  and 
40  percent  F.I. 'I .  (industry  jargon  ior  fre- 


quent independent  traveler).  While  I  was 
there  the  "groups"  included  conferences, 
conventions,  and  sales-incentive  meet- 
ings from  such  corporations  as  American 
Express  and  Pizza  Hut,  and  since  most  of 
such  people  are  there  for  free,  they  seldom 
complain  about  anything.  Second— and 
this  may  seem  a  little  off  the  wall,  but  stick 
with  me — how  about  playing  with  some 
numbers?  Cowell  says  the  hotel  expected 
to  open  with  a  52  percent  occupancy  rate 
but  instead  jumped  right  off  with  68  per- 
cent. Let  us  assume  for  argument's  sake 
that  the  1 6  percent  difference  is  made  up  of 
customers  who  came  just  to  swim  with  the 
dolphins.  If  the  average  room  is  $250 
(most  are  much  more)  and  the  average 
room  spends  $250  a  day  (very  easy  to  do, 
since  there  is  no  place  else  to  go  and  even  a 
ten-aspirin  tin  costs  $2.50)  then  the  16 
percent  of  seekers  of  dolphin  encounters 
translates  into  $99,500  a  day,  or  $36  mil- 
lion a  year.  Who  would  turn  away  that 
much  business  by  voluntary  disclosure  that 
a  person's  chances  for  playing  with  dol- 
phins are  about  one  in  sixty?  Come  on. 

The  other  "fantasies"  have  not  worked 
out  too  well,  either.  "Nobody  wants  to  do 
the  'Paniolo  cowboy  fantasy,'  "  Cowell 
says.  "We've  had  zero  requests  for  that 
one.  The  FAA  stopped  us  from  using  an 
old  airport  for  the  race-car  track,  and  the 
guy  who  owns  the  private  beach  saw  [the 
sail  and  secluded  dinner)  was  successful 
and,  like,  quadrupled  the  price." 

It  dawned  on  me  that  2,500  people  and 
a  fantasy  resort  are  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  What  if  everyone  asks  for  some- 
thing? 

Fantasy  resorts  are  currently  one  of  the 
biggest-gamble  trends  in  the  hotel  indus- 
try. Two-income  families,  with  job-per- 


formance pressure  and  little  time,  are 
increasingly  seeking  a  fantasyland  when 
on  vacation.  A  Hewitt  and  Associates  sur- 
vey reports  that  Americans  took  sixteen 
days  of  vacation  in  1979  and  fourteen  days 
in  1985.  Last  year  Americans  were  down 
to  twelve  days,  second  only  to  the  Japa- 
nese, who  take  eleven.  This  is  combined 
with  the  fact  that  baby-boomers — those 
74  million  Americans  born  between  1946 
and  1964 — are  hitting  full  economic 
stride.  When  they  want  something,  they 
can  pay  for  it.  The  travel  industry  says 
upscale  services  are  the  prime  market, 
mainly  because  executive-professional  in- 
comes are  growing  at  a  higher  rate  than 
any  other  category.  Travel  agents  also 
note  the  short-stay  syndrome. 

The  higher-age  group,  the  "experi- 
enced traveler,"  is  creating  demand  for 
two  types  of  vacations,  the  "soft  adven- 
ture" (safe  versions  of  dangerous  adven- 
ture, a  la  group  excursions  to  Nepal, 
catered-dinner  white-water  rafting,  and 
Land  Rover  photo  safaris)  and  "fantasy 
vacations"  at  self-contained  locations 
with  some  alluring  theme.  If  these  experi- 
enced travelers  go  someplace  for  just  five 
days,  they  want  to  feel  they  really  have 
been  somewhere.  Enter  the  mega-resort, 
offering  flamboyant  architectural  styles 
and  elaborate  water  playgrounds,  horse- 
drawn  carriages,  and  Roman-style  aque- 
ducts put  in  place  at  the  cost  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars. 

Hyatt's  president,  Darryl  Hartley-Leon- 
ard, is  committed  to  mega-resorts.  "We 
are  interested  in  catering  to  people's  fanta- 
sies," he  has  said.  "Cur  guests  are  looking 
for  make-believe."  Jeff  Senior,  the  resort 
and  leisure  marketing  director  of  the  Mar- 
riott Corporation,  however,  has  pointed 
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connoi.ssi.uk 


Roughing  it.  Taking  a  nature  walk  on  solidified  lava  will  shred  your  Guccis. 


Lone  ranger.  In  five  months  no  one  requested  the  cowboy  fantasy. 


out,  "A  resort  shouldn't  compete  with  the 
destination,  but  enhance  it." 

Some  people  will  always  feel  that  this 
goal  is  best  accomplished  in  a  small,  dis- 
creet hideaway.  Still,  given  taste  and  inge- 
nuity, it  should  also  be  possible  on  a  grand- 
er scale,  in  more  playful  surroundings. 
Meanwhile  the  Hyatt  Regency  Waikoloa 
is  the  textbook  example  of  what  can  go 
wrong.  For  one  thing,  you  get  nickel-and- 
dimed  all  over  the  place.  There  is  an  auto- 
matic charge  for  taking  baggage  to  and 
from  your  room.  If  you  enter  the  spa  facili- 
ties for  a  facial  or  a  massage,  there  is  an 
automatic  "spa  charge"  of  $10,  whether 
you  use  the  spa  facilities  or  not.  (There  is 
also  an  automatic  "service  charge"  of  15 
percent  at  the  spa,  but  employees  are  quick 
to  point  out  that  this  is  not  a  tip. )  The  safe 
in  your  room  costs  $3  a  day.  In-room 
movies  are  $6.35.  The  minihar  has  scotch 
at  $5. 50  for  one  of  those  teeny  airline  bot- 
tles. Bus  transfers  from  the  airport  to  the 
hotel  cost  $17  per  person,  each  way.  And 
everything,  but  everything,  is  capped  with 
Hawaii  sales  tax,  4. 16  percent. 

You  do  get  boats  that  take  you  to 
your  room.  They  run  on  wheels 
set  in  tracks  under  the  water;  it 
is  like  the  kiddie  electric-car 
rides  that  go  in  one  direction  no  matter 
which  way  you  turn  the  wheels.  The  hotel 
has  a  Swiss  tram  that  makes  the  same  half 
circle  from  one  end  o(  the  resort  to  the  oth- 
er. Many  people  quit  using  ir  when  they 
find  they  can  walk  taster.  It  has  a  "mile- 
long  museum  walkway  with  art  from  the 
Orient  and  Pacific,"  which  turns  out  to  be 
a  collection  of  what  curators  call  junk, 
from  anyplace  west  of  Honolulu  U  I 
big  swimming  pool  and  a  littl 
beach  on  the  man-mad.'  lagoon 


beach  on  the  ocean;  remember,  it  is  all  any  of  the  kitchens  .it  the  resort,  is  well 

lava.  One  guest  1  met  walked  on  the  rocks  above  average.  The  pool  has  .i  water  slide 

and  shredded  his  Guccis.  that  is  one  oi  the  most  tun  things  an  adult 

Waikoloa  has  used  something  akin  tot  cm  ^^  in  public,  and  the  Matt,  from  front 

papier-mache  rocks  in  building  "grottoes"  gate  to  towel  desk,  is  oik-  of  the  nicest  I 

around  the  swimming  pool,  so  the  sett i ni;  have   ever  encountered   (except   at    the 

is  of  a  piece  with  the  overall  architecture,  "Aloha  Sen  ices"  desk,  which  seems  to  be 

which  wobbles  from  Hawaii  modern  to  as  contused  as  the  "fantasies"  offered). 
Greco-Roman   to     ^^                 _  —  ^^     ^B^^^^ 

1    ti  pn,-  one  hotel —2,500 

portions  are  out  of  *  ^^ 

N; ,',:''.  ;::,  fantasies.  They  can't 

had  a  visiting  archi-  ■■ 

1 ,    all  come  true. 

ma   shaking   his 

head  about  the  height-width  ratio.  At  a 
less  theoretical  level,  no  one  seems  to  have 
given  much  thought  to  the  human  conve- 
niences. One  restaurant,  the  disco,  and 
the  cafe  have  no  rest  rooms.  The  guest  has 
a  long  hike  across  bridges  and  lobbies,  up 
and  down  staircases,  and  among  the  pa 
pier-mache  rocks  each  tune  nature  calls. 
Beauty?  The  guest  rooms,  little  more  than 
urban-hotel  functional,  are  in  buildings  of 

poured  concrete  trimmed  at  the  top  by 
what  looks  like  Motel  6  corrugated  tin. 

The  shopping  arcade  has  the  standard 
run  of  clothing  stores  (why  is  it  that  the 

less  material  there   is  in  a  swimsuit,   the 

more  it  costs?);  jewelry  store  (with  awful 

items  like  silvci  i  Lisped  hands  holding  se< 

ond-rate  stones);  and  an  gallery  (pushing 
predic  table  I  lawaii  offerings). 
Oh,  yes,  the  hotel  has  us  points.  I  ug 

is  picked  up  at  the  entiain  e  and  gets 

to  the  room  before  you  <\^.  Every  night, 

along  with  the  standard  mints  on  the  pil- 

-,  u  ate  left  a  hand-folded  origami, 

is  worth   saving.    Room   mimu    is 

mdingly  quick,  and  the  food,  from 


The   restaurants  .ire   a   topk    to   them 

selves,  rhere  are  five,  in  addition  to  a  cafe* 

and  a  sn.u  k  bat,  and  e\  et\one  eats  at  one 

of  them.  You  virtually  have  to,  it  is  .i  thit 
t\  five  minute  drive  to  anywhere.  Reserva 
tions  ate  required  and  haul  to  get    It  you 
arrive  late  in  the  afternoon,  as  I  did,  yout 
lust  evening  \ull  probably  be  spent  in  the 
cafe.  But  when  you  are  seated  in  the  res 
taurants  you  will  notk  e  a  numbci  ol  empty 

tables     My    gUeSS  as  to  what    is  going  >'li. 

since  all  reservations  are  made  through  a 
central  number,  then-  seems  to  be  an  at 
tempt  to  regulate  the  flovt  of  guests  and 

anti<  ipate  l he  demand  lot  waiters,  km  hen 
Staff,  and  soon.  In  othei  wonb .  theconve 
nieiue  to  the  hotel   supersedes  the  von 

venienc  eof  the  guest.  You  are  tinned  away 
it  you  want  to  eat  on  impulse. 

The  result  is  that  one  feels  manipulated 

and    thus    demeaned      especially    Since 

one's  needs  are  often  antu  ipated  SO  miser 

ably.  At  the  restaurant  serving  northern 

Italian  i  uisine  the  lights  were  SO  dim  I  had 
to  ask  for  a  flashlight  in  order  to  read  the 
menu.    Honestly!    The    waitress   s.ud    the 
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SWIMMING  WITH  DOLPHINS  IS  HAZARDOUS  TO  THEIR  HEALTH 


Swimming  with  dolphins  is  a  wonderful  thing  for  people. 
But  there  is  serious  debate  as  to  whether  it  is  good  tor  the 
dolphins.  Dolphins  are  one  of  a  number  of  marine  mam- 
mals susceptible  to  human  viruses.  "A  snot-nosed  kid," 
as  one  marine  biologist  put  it,  "can  give  a  dolphin  any- 
thing from  a  cold  to  the  flu." 

Dr.  Hal  Markowit:,  a  marine  mammalogist,  points 
out  that  viruses  are  usually  spread  by  contact,  the  touch- 
ing back  and  forth,  and  the  main  cause  ot  death  tor  dol- 
phins is  pneumonia.  And  according  to  Thomas  Dohl,  a 
research  biologist  with  Long  Marine  Laboratory,  oi  the 
University  ot  California-Santa  Cru:,  dolphins  are  "sus- 
ceptible to  upper-respiratory  infections;  they  have  no 
natural  immunity.  To  be  anthropomorphic  about  it,  it  is 
like  American  Indians  with  measles  or  Eskimos  with 
colds.  No  trainers  go  near  dolphins  it  the  trainers  them- 
selves have  upper-respiratory-  infections." 

Adds  Dohl,  "Dolphins  don't  exhibit  symptoms  ot  ill- 
ness— it  would  make  them  prey  tor  predators — until  well 
along  in  sickness." 

Yet  Markowit:  points  out  that  public  education  pro- 
vided by  dolphin  encounters,  in  places  from  resorts  to 
amusement  parks,  is  "positive  public  relations,  where 
people  can  learn  about  purse-seine  netters,  who  kill  so 
many  dolphins  it's  insane." 

The  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service,  which  is 
empowered  to  regulate  the  display  ot  marine  mammals, 


In  the  swim.  (If  it  moves,  dolphins  love  it.) 

recommends  incorporating  an  educational  component 
(however  minimal  it  usually  turns  out  to  be)  into  all  dol- 
phin encounters  but  so  far  has  not  required  it.  Indeed, 
the  whole  phenomenon  of  the  encounters  is  too  new  to 
have  settled  down.  So  far,  the  service  has  issued  only 
temporary'  authorizations  and  no  full-fledged  permits;  a 
moratorium  on  further  authorisations  is  now  in  effect.  It 
is  not  likely  to  be  lifted  before  December,  when  final  reg- 
ulations, now  under  review,  are  expected. 

The  Hyatt  program,  which  limits  the  number  of 
people  in  the  water,  provides  a  place  for  the  dolphins  to 
retreat  to  where  swimmers  are  not  allowed,  and  uses  con- 
stantly flowing  seawater,  is  as  good  a  "captive"  environ- 
ment as  any.  "But  it's  not  a  good  idea  to  begin  with," 


according  to  William  F.  Rohrs,  of  the  California  Acade- 
my of  Sciences. 

"Dolphins  seem  to  like  the  attention,"  Dohl  admits; 
"they  seem  to  like  being  stroked.  But  how  many  times  a 
day  would  you  like  a  tour  group  to  go  through  your 
house?" 

Another  problem  is  that  dolphins  can  hurt  people — 
they  can  get  bored,  peckish,  and  aggressive.  There  are 
documented  cases  of  researchers'  having  bones  broken. 
What  is  also  seldom  discussed  is  that  dolphins  are  highly 
sexed.  One  scientist,  who  asked  not  to  be  named,  put  it 
bluntly:  "They  like  to  dork  things.  They  love  sex,  hetero 
or  homo.  I've  even  seen  them  mount  hydrophones. 
When  you're  swimming  with  them  you  have  to  be  careful 
the  nudging  isn't  an  attempt  to  make  you." 

Swimming  with  dolphins  is  a  growing  drawing  card 
tor  hotels — there  are  four  such  places  in  Florida  and  one 
planned  tor  the  mountain  states — and  the  conflict  with 
researchers  and  animal-rights  activists  is  likely  to  in- 
crease. "It's  entertainment;  it's  to  attract  paying  custom- 
ers," savs  Dohl.  "I  don't  think  the  dolphin  swim  is  a  good 
idea,  because  ot  the  health  problem  and  the  constant 
subjugation,  if  you  will,  ot  the  animals." 

"The  public  loves  dolphins,"  Markowit:  says,  "and 
the  educational  aspect  is  a  good  thing."  So  it  it  were  his 
choice,  would  he  allow  it?  "No.  In  those  places  it's  just 
servicing  the  rich. "  — L  S. 


food-and-beverage  director  had  the  dim- 
mer marked  for  certain  hours  of  the  day  to 
set  "atmosphere,"  and  after  8:00  P.M.  the 
lights  could  not  be  turned  higher.  For  $200 
I  wanted  to  see  the  food. 

Still,  for  those  with  perseverance 
and  willingness  to  sign  a  tab, 
Waikoloa  has  a  thing  or  two  to 
offer.  The  two-hour  helicopter 
ride,  part  of  which  is  to  the  live  volcano  of 
Kilauea,  was  a  flight  of  shivers  and 
dropped  jaws.  Price  tag:  nearly  $600  for 
two.  (Mind  you,  you  could  charter  it  no 
matter  where  you  were  staying. )  The 
chopper  comes  in  right  above  a  pool  of 
boding,  spouting  molten  lava,  called 
Pele's  Pond,  and  hovers  while  you  watch 
this  shimmering  red  earth-essence  come 
flowing  up  into  the  air.  Then  you  follow  a 
"pipeline"  down  toward  the  sea;  the  top  of 
the  lava  has  cooled  and  crusted  over,  and 
the  magma  flows  in  an  underground 
stream;  there  is  a  seven-mile  trail  of  steam 
puffs  whore  the  heat  leaks  out.  A  place 
where  the  root  of  the  pipeline  has  col- 
lapsed isc  illed  a  "skylight,"  and  the  chop- 
per pilot  put  us  just  ten  feet  over  one;  I 
looked  down  into  a  waterfall  of  fire  <md  felt 
the  heat  wash  right  through  rlu-  windows. 
At  the  end  of  the  pipeline  he  lava  pours 
into  the  Pacific,  and  in  the  whirlwind  of 
steam  you  can  see  it  solidify,  chunks  of  tet' 


rafirma  coming  into  existence  in  the  boil- 
ing, turbulent  waves.  I  watched  an  island 
being  formed,  the  literal  birth  of  earth, 
and  that  was  worth  the  whole  damn  trip. 

Another  unforgettable  experience  (I 
never  thought  I  would  use  that  term  in  a 
travelogue  and  mean  it  down  to  the  mar- 
row) was  the  swim  with  the  dolphins. 
Price  tag:  a  mere  $  1 1 5  for  two.  Yes,  I  man- 
aged to  do  it  (without  tipping  my  hand). 
Lucked  into  it,  more  precisely.  I  was  on  the 
phone  to  the  dolphin-reservation  desk, 
making  the  familiar  outraged  noises,  when 
the  hotel  PR  person  showed  up  with  a  trav- 
el writer.  "Whups,  we're  having  a  special 
swim  for  a  media  person, "  said  the  individ- 
ual on  the  other  end  of  the  phone.  "You 
can  go  if  you  get  down  here  right  now." 

I  got.  And  it  felt  like  magic,  somehow. 
They  have  you  sit  at  the  edge  oi  the  dol- 
phin lagoon  and  put  your  feet  into  the 
water  so  that  the  dolphins  can  get  used  to 
you.  Then  you  sit  in  the  water  and  hold  out 
a  hand;  a  dolphin  swims  up  and  puts  its 
Leak  in  your  palm;  many  will  roll  onto 
their  backs  as  you  stroke  them.  Last,  you 
get  into  the  water  and  for  ten  minutes 
swim  around  with  them,  playing  catch 
with  floating  balls,  hollering "yipes"  when 
they  nudge  you  from  underneath,  and  try- 
ing to  deal  with  the  unearthly  thrill  ot  sea 
mammals'  accepting  your  presence  and 


having  tun  with  it.  At  one  point  I  floated 
on  my  back  and  two  dolphins  jumped  over 
me,  twittering  at  a  new  game.  It  took  me 
an  hour  to  get  back  to  normal. 

Eventually,  of  course,  you  do  come 
down — it  not  at  the  hotel,  on  your  way 
back  to  the  airport.  Driving  the  straight, 
flat,  lava-bed  highway,  I  got  pulled  over 
for  speeding.  Not  just  me,  but  a  group  of 
rental  cars,  flagged  down  as  a  convoy.  We 
were  obviously  coming  from  the  hotel  (re- 
member how  isolated  this  place  is)  and  on 
our  way  off-island.  The  cop  just  as  obvi- 
ously did  nothing  else  all  day  long.  "Gee," 
he  said,  looking  at  my  driver's  license, 
"you're  the  second  person  from  Sausalito 
I've  stopped  today." 

Somehow  it  fit  in  with  the  whole  trip. 

"Charge  it,"  I  said. 

Thanks  tor  the  memories. 

Yours, 
Len  Sellers 

At  press  time,  the  Hyatt  Regency  Waikoloa 
announced  that  as  of  April  a//  do/p/un-en- 
counter  reservations  arc  assigned  by  a  lottery 

system,  except  for  VIPs.  — Ed. 

Leonard  Sellers,  a  professor  Ot  San  Francisco 
State  ( Jniversity,  has  written  fortius  magazine 

mi  flint  /is  and  SpOTtS. 
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Art  (note  bronie  ram);  artifice  (the  whole 
hotel);  and  nature  (a  postcard  sunset). 


A  FAILURE? 


what  soviet  citizens 
think  of  their  leader 


by  jel f  trimble     illustrations  by  neil  shigley 
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J  here  he  was,  smiling, 
chatting,  teasing,  every 
bit  the  man  in  charge: 
Mikhail  Gorbachev, 
pressing  the  flesh  during  a 
February  visit  to  the  Elek- 
tron  television  factory  in 
the  Ukraine.  His  stylish 
wife,  Raisa,  at  his  side, 
bantering  freely  with 
plant  workers,  Gorbachev  would  have 
been  the  envy  of  any  congressman. 

"The  first  television  Raisa  Maksimovna 
and  I  bought  was  an  Elektron, "  Gorbachev 
said,  flattering  the  beaming  crowd.  "It 
worked  for  twenty  years.  A  fine  ma- 
chine. A  fine  machine." 

Smiles  all  around.  Later  the  same  day 
Gorbachev  wowed  Ukrainian  cultural  fig- 
ures by  reciting  poetry  in  the  Ukrainian 
language,  from  memory.  More  smiles. 

Such  scenes  may  lead  a  Westerner  to 
believe  that  the  Soviet  people  like  Gorba- 
chev, but  he  knows  how  to  inspire  more 
than  just  smiles.  Only  days  before  the  tele- 
vision-factory visit,  a  grim  Gorbachev 
hectored  industrial  workers  at  Communist 
party  headquarters  back  in  Moscow.  The 
notion  of  a  multiparty  Soviet  political  sys- 
tem is  "rubbish,"  he  snapped  at  the  atten- 
tive proletarians,  his  icy  glare  sweeping 
the  room  for  anyone  who  might  have  the 
temerity  to  challenge  this  assertion.  No 
one  did. 

Czar  or  democratic  reformer,  statesman 
or  apparatchik  hack.7  Which  is  the  real 
Gorbachev,  this  man  who  is  determined  to 
undo  the  rigid  system  that  brought  him  to 
power  four  years  ago? 

In  the  West  there  seems  to  be  precious 
little  doubt.  Gorbachev  is  a  good  guy  with 
a  strong  democratic  streak.  He  consistent- 
ly outpolls  Ronald  Reagan  and  George 
Bush  in  public-opinion  popularity  surveys. 
He  is  the  man  of  peace,  slinging  unilateral 
arms  cuts  and  fashioning  treaties,  all  with 
quick  smile  and  wit.  "Gorbasm"  is  the  way 
an  envious  American  official  summed  up 
the  Western  love  affair  with  this  new-style 
Soviet  leader. 

But  the  domestic  Gorbachev  is  viewed 
very  differently  in  his  own  country.  It  is  a 
common  error  to  believe  that  the  Soviet 
people  like  Gorbachev.  Soviet  leaders,  as 
were  their  Russian  czarist  predecessors,  are 
more  respected,  feared,  and  admired  than 
liked.  James  Billington,  in  his  well-known 
cultural  history  of  Russia  The  Icon  and  the 
Axe,  writes,  "The  'true  tsar'  of  peasant  and 
cossack  folklore  was  .  .  .  a  coi  iation 
ofbenign  grandfather  and  me:  i  k  deliv- 
erer: batiushka  and  spasitel  wa  al 
rustic  man'  (muzhitsky) ,  tl.  a ■•■>  '  :nefa< 
tor  of  his  children,  who  v    »uld      >"ie  to 


their  aid  it  only  the  intervening  wall  of 
administrators  and  bureaucrats  could  be 

torn  down." 

These  old  czarist  myths  seemed  to  be 
back  in  full  force  when  Gorbachev  visited 
Lvov  in  late  February  this  year.  Lvw  is  a 
western  Ukrainian  city  where  nationalism 
is  on  the  rise  and  dissatisfaction  runs  deep 
with  the  local,  conservative  Communist 
party  leadership.  The  highlight  ot  the  d,i\  - 
long  visit  was  a  "spontaneous"  meeting  in 
the  center  of  the  city  between  Gorbachev 
and  residents  of  the  city.  In  fact,  the  small 
group  permitted  near  Gorbachev  was  care- 
fully vetted,  made  up  of  trusted  party 
members  and  workers.  A  three-deep  cor- 
don of  militiamen  (Soviet  police)  ringed 
the  central  district  to  prevent  any  chance 
meetings  with  other  Lvovians.  A  gather- 
ing outside  the  perimeter  swelled  to  sev- 
eral thousand,  perhaps  as  many  as  10,000, 
who  hoped  to  break  through  and  speak 
their  minds  to  Gorbachev  about  the  slow- 


leadership  at  this  most  delicate  [  ise  in 
perestroika.  Th.tt  does  not  sit  well  with 
vime  Gorbachev  supporters.  "You  c.m't 
run  this  country  b\  consensus,"  insi 
Soviet  academic  who  is  a  Central  ( 
mittec  consultant.  "The  sooner  Gorba- 
chev realizes  this,   the  better.   We  know 

that  [Yegor]  Ligachei  and  Shcherbitsky  do 
everything  they  can  to  block  reform,  but 
they  remain  in  the  power  structure.  It'^  a 

mistake  K  (  iorhachev  to  permit  thiv" 

lkhail  Gorbachev  is  an  able 

land  canny  apparatchik  who 
slithered  his  wa\  up  through 

the  ( -oinnuini-t  party  ranks 

to  the  top.  He  informed  on 

Ifellow  students  in  law 

school  in  the  1950s,  vn  some.  He  reputed- 
ly went  on  to  curry  favor  n  ith  \  acationing 

Moscow  brass,  hobnobbing  with  Leonid 
Brezhnev  and  Yuri  Andropov  when  they 
visited  the  Black  Sea  region  ot  Russia  that 


CZAR— OR  DEMOCRATIC  REFORMER? 


moving  local  authorities.  On  the  televi- 
sion news  the  protesters  could  plainly  be 
heard  shouting  off-camera  as  Gorbachev, 
an  uneasy  look  on  his  face,  chatted  with 
the  select  group.  "All  people  wanted  was  a 
chance  to  talk  to  Gorbachev,  to  tell  him 
their  problems  and  ask  him  for  help," 
maintains  Bohdan  Horyn,  a  human-rights 
activist  in  Lvov.  But  Gorbachev  was  soon 
whisked  away  by  frowning  security  men  to 
his  next  official  meeting. 

Gorbachev's  performance  in  Lvoi . 
seeming  to  invite  expressions  ol 
popular  feeling  and  at  the  same 
time  keeping  them  at  arm's 
length,  highlights  an  important 
side  ot  the  Soviet  leader:  he 
wants  to  rule  by  consensus  while  not  alien- 
ating the  party  stalwarts,  the  very  people 
he  counts  on  to  carry  out  the  plans  foi 
reform.  Gorbachev's  refusal  to  oust  the 
reactionary  Ukrainian  leader  Vladiinn 
Shi  herbitsky  is  an  example  ot  his  pohtu  al 

high-wire  a<  I  Sh<  herbitsky  has  been  head 
ot  the  republic's  Communist  pans  since 
Leonid  Brezhnev's  time.  In  mam  ways  he 
represents  everything  Gorbachev  stands 
against;  heavy  handed  party  control,  pa 
tronage,  and  slavish  dedication  to  M.os 

cow's    line   will)    little   tolciaiuc   ot    local 

desires.  Soviet  and  Western  analysts  agree 

that  Gorbachev  could  push  Shcherbitsky 

aside  if  he  wanted  to.  But  that  is  not  the 
leader's  way.  Gorbachev  is  willing  to  put 
up  with  him  and  ease  hun  aside  slowly  in 
part  to  avoid  open  splits  in  the  C  "ommunist 


Gorbachev  ruled  as  party  boss.  These  ties 

became    Gorbachev's   eventual    ticket    to 
Mom.  uu  and  the  c  limb  to  power. 

This  is  also  a  man  with  a  clear  enough 
understanding  ot  history  to  know  that  the 

old  ways  ot  doing  things  must  t  hange  it  the 

country  is  to  surv  iv  e  into  the  next  >.  enturv , 

but  the  bare  tact  iv  that  Gorbachev  has 

accomplished  very  little  in  his  tour  years  in 
office,  three  ot  them  under  the  pgrestroifcfl 

banner.  The  list  ot  N>vict  ills  has  become 
familiar  to  Westerners.  Store  shelve^  are 

barer.  A  new  word,  mfiiatsin,  has  Crept  into 

daily  usage  as  prices  begin  to<  limb,  maybe 
by  10  percent  this  year.   I  he  economy  is 

contused  by  a  nationw  ide  5V<  in  h  to  s,»me 
thing     the     Soviets    call     silt  tinaiu  in- 
Westerners  understand  it   as  meaning 
nothing  more  than  that  firms  ate  supposed 

to  make  a  profit  ot  go  bust  Misguided 
environmental  practices  (which  have 
resulted  in,  among  othet  things,  the 
draining  ot  majot  lakes  in  the  Soviet 
I  Inion)  raise  the  spe<  tet  ol  majot  ecologi 
i  al  i  atastrophes,  but  the  i  rumbling  en>  i 
ronment  has  been  overlooked  amid  the 

rush  to  tetool   industiv    tot   profit.    I  thnu 

unrest  has  spread  front  Armenia  and  the 
Baltic  republic  s  to  many  othet  areas  a<  ross 
the  country  MedU  al  ».  are  is  appalling,  a- 
lite  expectancies  remain  lowei  than  they 
were  in  the  mid  1960s  V  good  portion  o( 
Armenia  is  in  nuns  arret  the  re<  cm  earth* 
quake.  Agriculture  reforms  are  slow  in 
coming.  The  peasantry,  mostly  repla 
hv  a  rural  proletariat,  has  not  warmed  to 

liberalizing  initiatives.    A   much-vaunted 
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antidrinking  campaign  was  a  bust,  spoiling 
the  national  mood  and  knocking  a  big  hole 
in  state  revenues. 

Abroad,  Eastern  Europe  is  rumbling, 
showing  increasing  discomfort  with  Mos- 
cow's shaky  leadership  of  the  socialist 
world.  In  the  Third  World,  Soviet  support 
for  revolutionary  movements  has  dried  up 
as  Moscow  begins  to  try  to  get  its  own 
house  in  order,  and  as  revolutionaries  real- 
ize that  Soviet-style  socialism  has  not 
worked  even  for  the  Soviets,  much  less  for 
other  countries. 

Clearly,  glasnost  has  backfired,  as  the 
increasing  amount 'of  bad  news  far  out- 
paces the  results  of  reform.  Its  main  conse- 
quence so  far  has  been  to  let  everyone 
know  just  how  bad  things  really  are. 

Roy  Medvedev,  the  independent 
Moscow  historian  who  has 
come  into  his  own  under 
glasnost,  has  watched  closely 
Gorbachev's  domestic  decline. 
"His  popularity  clearly  has 
faded,  just  in  the  last  year,"  he  explains. 
"After  four  years  of  Gorbachev  there  is  no 
soap,  toothpaste,  sugar,  furniture.  People 
have  money,  lots  of  it,  because  there  is 
nothing  to  buy.  So  they  are  panic  buying, 
anything  that  comes  on  sale." 

"When  a  voter  asks  me,  'Why  don't  we 
know  more  about  Gorbachev's  private 
life?,'  it  tells  me  he  is  dissatisfied  with  Gor- 
bachev," says  Medvedev,  whose  showing 
in  the  election  for  the  new  Soviet  parlia- 
ment is  a  vote  for  Gorbachev's  liberalizing 
ways.  "Open  lack  of  respect  for  the  leader 
is  new  here.  Even  the  tame  Soviet  press 
has  hinted  at  criticism  of  Gorbachev  late- 
ly, in  particular  his  unproductive  econom- 
ic policies.  Media  criticism  of  the  sitting 
leader,  however  mild,  is  a  first." 

Seemingly  undaunted  by  the  discon- 
tent, Gorbachev's  soldiers  hang  tough, 
bang  the  perestroika  drum  at  every  turn, 
and  bring  news  of  progress  to  their  over- 
worked leader.  Gorbachev  is  deeply  in- 


volved in  deciding  virtually  all  aspects  of 
Soviet  domestic  and  foreign  policy.  His 
normal  day  starts  with  a  half-hour  high- 
speed commute  in  a  motorcade  up  the  cen- 
ter of  Kutuzovsky  Prospekt  from  his  dacha 
in  suburban  Moscow.  He  reaches  work 
around  nine,  either  at  the  Kremlin  or  at  his 
office  in  nearby  Straya  Ploshchad,  head- 
quarters of  the  Soviet  Communist  party. 
He  relies  on  an  elaborate,  sophisticated 
system  of  briefing  papers  and  quick  oral 
fill-ins  from  his  Central  Committee  staff. 
This  results  in  a  certain  amount  of  insula- 
tion. "People  are  afraid  to  tell  Gorbachev 
bad  news,"  complains  one  young  Central 
Committee  staffer.  "Much  of  what  he 
finds  out  is  through  reading  the  press.  The 
system  has  been  this  way  since  Stalin. 
Gorbachev  has  tried  to  change  this  with 
glasnost,  but  more  and  more  he  seems  iso- 
lated from  real  public  opinion." 

Nonetheless,  Gorbachev  can  read  the 
giasnost-emancipated  Soviet  press  like 
anyone  else.  On  only  one  aspect  of  peres- 
troika is  he  completely  misinformed,  ana- 
lysts in  Moscow  agree:  the  extent  of  public 
discontent  with  the  Communist  party. 


ing.  One  respected  domestic  journalist  de- 
scribes a  call  he  got  one  morning  from  Gor- 
bachev, criticizing  the  tone  of  an  article  he 
had  written  on  perestroika  in  agriculture. 
"There  was  no  secretary  to  announce  him, 
no  pause  while  he  was  connected,"  recalls 
the  reporter.  "I  am  convinced  he  dialed 
the  call  himself.  It  was  a  no-nonsense, 
business  call.  He  congratulated  me  quickly 
on  my  work  in  general,  then  took  me  to 
task  on  the  piece  I  had  written.  I'd  call  his 
tone  civil,  but  with  a  hint  of  impatience  to 
it.  It's  not  the  kind  of  call  I'd  like  to  get 
every  day." 

Gorbachev  sticks  close  to  his  office  dur- 
ing the  day,  summoning  aides  and  greeting 
visitors.  At  the  end  of  his  day,  at  about 
eight  P.M.,  a  black  Zil  limousine  and 
escorts  streak  back  out  to  the  suburbs — 
later,  if  Gorbachev  is  hosting  a  dinner  for 
one  of  the  parade  of  foreign  leaders  now 
winding  its  way  to  Moscow. 

"As  far  as  we  can  tell  Gorbachev  has 
almost  no  private  life,"  says  a  veteran  Mos- 
cow journalist  who  has  looked  hard.  "He 
hasn't  ever  since  he  came  to  Moscow,  in 
the  1970s.  He  is  a  workaholic,  and  he 


"HIS  POPULARITY  HAS  CLEARLY  FADED." 


The  secretary  general  continued  to  praise 
the  party  as  the  "vanguard  of  the  revolu- 
tion" and  the  most  respected  institution  in 
the  country  right  up  to  the  recent  elec- 
tions. It  is  not,  however,  as  the  results  viv- 
idly showed.  "Party  credentials  are  a  big 
minus  in  this  campaign,"  said  a  leading 
academic  on  election  eve.  "The  quickest 
way  to  lose  voters  is  to  stress  your  party 
ties.  Gorbachev  doesn't  seem  to  under- 
stand this.  I  guess  it's  the  bit  of  bad  infor- 
mation advisers  can't  bear  to  give  him." 
Gorbachev  is  so  taken  with  calling  aides 
or  experts  directly  for  advice  or  comment 
that  all  of  Moscow's  elite  offices  jump 
when  the  phone  rings.  He  usually  makes 
unexpected  phone  calls  early  in  the  morn- 


The  world  upside  down.  From  a  Russian  bird's-eye  view,  the  USSR  is  a  stewpot  of  internal  problems  (all  those 
republics!),  ringed  by  more  problems  (all  those  borders!),  and  all  likely  to  get  worse  before  they  get  better. 


expects  everyone  around  him  to  be  the 
same  way.  But  hobbies,  quiet  conversa- 
tions— he  just  doesn't  have  time  for  them, 
and  professes  not  to  miss  them." 

"His  closest  friends  today,"  says  a  Mos- 
cow-based Soviet  diplomat,  "seem  to  be 
[Aleksandr]  Yakovlev  and  [Foreign  Min- 
ister Eduard]  Shevardnadze.  They  are  the 
ones  he  calls  most  often  for  advice  or  com- 
ment on  a  given  issue.  It's  no  coincidence 
that  theirs  are  the  two  votes  he  can  count 
on  in  Politburo  matters." 

A  seasoned  politician,  Gorbachev  is  a 
master  of  his  own  personality,  trained  in 
self-discipline  and  playing  the  role  de- 
manded by  the  moment.  Out  among  the 
people,  he  is  conscious  of  setting  a  good 
example.  When  he  visited  Orel,  in  central 
Russia,  in  November,  he  clambered  onto  a 
bus  at  the  airport  with  other  officials,  skip- 
ping the  traditional  sleek  Zil  limos.  The 
move  was  not  missed  by  television  view- 
ers, who  had  been  hearing  about  a  new 
parliamentary  decree  ordering  a  cutback  in 
the  use  of  official  cars. 

Gorbachev's  speaking  style,  admired  in 
the  West  for  its  liveliness,  does  not  earn 
rave  reviews  at  home.  He  speaks  with  a 
southern  accent,  softening  the  hard  g 
sounds,  as  in  the  Ukraine.  Intellectuals  m 
particular  wince  at  this  down-home  tone, 
which  becomes  more  pronounced  when  he 
is  chatting  with   crowds  on   the   street. 
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Grammatical  errors  slip  in  as  well,  some- 
thing Gorbachev  has  worked  on  improv- 
ing in  the  past  three  years. 

He  talks  too  much,  agree  most  Soviets, 
pounding  home  the  same  reform  points 
— work  harder  and  better,  throw  oft  the 
old  way  of  doing  things — in  speech  after 
speech,  often  for  hours  on  end.  When 
wound  up,  he  is  not  much  of  a  listener. 

Gorbachev  is  a  details  man,  in  this  way  a 
kind  of  Kremlin  version  of  Jimmy  Carter. 
But  Gorbachev  is  this  way  by  necessity, 
not  by  choice  or  obsession,  as  Carter  was 
about  the  schedule  for  the  White  House 
tennis  court.  Everything  from  diaper  pro- 
duction to  building  codes  is  passed  up  the 
line  from  lower  officials  reluctant  or  afraid 
to  make  a  decision  for  which  they  later  can 
be  held  accountable.  A  new  school  text- 
book on  party  history  will  get  nowhere, 
says  Medvedev,  until  Gorbachev  gives  his- 
torians guidance  as  to  just  what  spin  they 
should  put  on  the  topic. 

"When  the  American  president  goes 
out  into  the  country,  he  talks  about  values 
or  traditions,"  says  an  incredulous  Soviet 
television  viewer,  watching  Gorbachev 
field  questions  in  the  Ukraine  on  concrete 
matters  dealing  with  everything  from 
housing  to  nuclear  energy.  "But  I  half 
expect  someone  to  ask  him  for  help  finding 
a  lost  bolt  on  the  shop  floor.  That's  the  lev- 
el at  which  he  is  forced  to  operate." 

Away  from  work,  Gorbachev  and  his 
life  are  difficult  to  find  out  about,  owing  to 
a  paradox  of  glasnost.  Openness  does  not, 
obviously,  extend  to  the  leader,  who  is 
going  all  out  to  avoid  the  creation  of  a  per- 
sonality cult  around  himself,  a  process  per- 
fected under  Brezhnev,  who  was  raised  to 
hero  status  during  his  lifetime. 

Now  Lenin  is  the  only  Soviet 
leader  whose  portrait  is  carried 
in  Red  Square  parades*  in  con- 
trast to  the  practice  of  past  ad- 
ministrations, when  the  entire 
Politburo  was  featured,  clear- 
eyed  and  youthful,  on  giant  posters.  C  ior- 
bachev  has  shunned  the  state  awards  that 
delighted  Brezhnev  and  made  it  clear  early 
on  that  the  kinds  of  elaborate  gifts — trib- 
utes, really — showered  on  Brezhnev  dur- 
ing his  travels  around  the  country  are 
unwelcome.  Gorbachev  likewise  plays 
down  his  role  in  Soviet  history.  He 
insisted  in  an  interview  last  year  with  an 
Italian  journalist  that  "if  there  were  n< 
Gorbachev,  there  would  have  beensom 
one  else"  to  launch  perestroil 

Not  even  his  biography  is  full1     aown' 
Just  the  dates  reveal  fint  istic  possibilii 
for  complex  twists  i  i  hij  ch     icter.  In  the 
year  of  Gorbachev's  birr'     193 1 , 
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ization  was  being  imposed  on  the  Stravro- 

pol  region,  where  he  was  born,  at  terrible 
cost  in  human  lite.  When  he  was  five  the 

keenest  local  party  men  were  being  butch- 
ered in  the  purges.  When  he  was  eleven 
the  Germans  swept  through  the  region  tor 
five  months,  until  1943.  He  said  while 
visiting  Poland  last  year  that  his  father  had 
been  wounded  there  and  hospitalized  dur- 
ing World  War  II,  a  tantalizing  detail  from 
his  childhood.  Gorbachev's  mother  >r 1 1 1 
lives  simply  in  Privolnoye,  the  small  vil- 
lage that  is  the  leader's  birthplace.  Her  son 
is  said  to  visit  her  yearly. 


His  family  life  also  is  closely  guarded.  In 
the  bad  old  pre-perestroifca  Brezhnev  days, 

the  Soviet  people  saw  plenty  of  their  aging 
leader,  relaxing  in  the  woods,  cradling  his 
grandchildren — the  consummate  family 
man.  Pictures  of  Gorbachev  relaxing  are 
exceedingly  rare. 

The  Gorbachevs'  daughter,  lima,  is  a 
successful  doctor  in  Moscow,  but  the  name 
o(  her  husband,  Anatolii  Virgansky,  is  > 
mystery  to  most  Soviets.  ~I  he  world 
learned  that  Gorbachev  had  a  new,  second 
granddaughter  two  years  ago  only  from  an 
offhand  remark  he  made  to  the  visiting  ex 
president  C  latter. 

Then  there  is  the  "R"  question:  Raisa 

Educated,  attractive,  stylish,  she  seems 
everything  most  middle-aged  Russian 
women  ,ue  not,  a  natural  figure  to  admire. 

Th  it  is  not  SO.  She  is  one  oi  bis  greatest 

domestic  political  liabilities. 

"Probably  she  is  the  most  hated  worn. in 

m  the  Soviet  Union,"  says  one  Soviet 
journalist.  "Every  time  we  see  her  on  I  V 

onder,  'Why  is  she  there;  what  did  she 
ever  do  to  deserve  such  powei  •" 

)thers  criticize  her  expensive  clothing 


— unavailable  to  rank-and-file  v 

and  what  the\  see  as  her  pushy  charai 

"Wives  oi  Soviet  leaders  always  have  I 
in  the  background,  not  oi  (plains 

a  Moscow  housewife.  "Wh\  isn't  she  out 

making  her  own  wa\  the  wa\  real  Soviet 

women  do,  instead  of  playing  the  regal< 
first-lady  role.'" 

A  vicious  joke  making  the  rounds 
in  Moscow  about  Raisa  plays  off 
the  name  of  Nadezhda  K 
stantinovna  Krupskaya,  wire  of 
Vladimir  Lenin,  the  Soviet 
founding  father  and  Gorba- 
chev's role  model.  The  point  is  that  Raisa 
has  changed  her  name.  "To  what?"  comes 
the  reply.  "Odezhda  Konstantinovna," 
using  the  Russian  word  for  clothing  as  Rai- 
sa's  new  first  name  (instead  of  Nadezhda. 
which  means  hope).  The  joke  is  an  indi- 
rect slam  .it  Gorbachev  tor  developing  a 
Lenin-style  messiah  complex. 

Perhaps  the  key  debate  under  wa\  now 
inside  the  Kremlin  and  Central  Commit- 
tee is  wh.it  direction  Gorbachev's  leader- 
ship should  take  after  his  new  parliament  is 
in  place  and  he  is  installed  as  president. 
Some  insiders  object  to  Gorbache\  's  gen- 
tle approach,  insisting  that  using  an  iron 
fist  is  the  only  way  to  rule  Russia.  "You  Ao 
not  change  this  country  by  keeping  ever)  • 
one  on  board  with  the  program,"  says  an 

academic  in  the  Central  (  Committee.  "You 
say  right  out  who  the  bad  l;u\s  are  and  get 
rid  of  them,  in  the  political  it  not  the  liter 
al  sense." 

Another  Moscow  academic  wants  Got 
bachev  to  go  a  step  further,  in  effect  to 
scrap  budding  democracy  aftet  the  elc< 
tions.  "Forget  this  democracy  stufl  aftei 
the  elections,"  urges  one  Moscow  aca 
demic ,  "I  le  needs  three  years  of  the  iron 
list  to  make  people  understand  what  needs 
to  be  done  here."  I  lis  task  in  the  coming 

months  is  more  ditlu  ult  than  that  l.u  ed  b\ 

his  reforming,  ousted  predecessoi  Nikita 
Khrushchev.  "People  saw  what  Khrush 
chev  was  doing  as  liberation  from  the  St  a 
hnist  past,"  says  Medvedev.  "Gorbacho 
is  simply  asking  them  to  work  hardei .  and 
foi  the  tune  being  for  relatively  less.  I  hat's 

a  tOUghei  sales  job." 

I  ocqueville's  famous  dictum  holds  that 
the  most  dangerous  time  foi  anauthoritai 
ian  regime  is  when  it  begins  to  reform 
itselt.  The  historian  might  have  added 
that  such  .i  time  is  dangerous  not  only  foi 
the  i  ountiN  but  foi  the  future  of  us  leadet 
as  well,  for  as  goes  the  fate  of  perestroika,  so 
will  go  Mikhail  Gorba<  hts  's  tontines. 

le//    Trimble  is  Moscow  correspondent  for 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 
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Londons 

No.l 
Antiques 

Show 

Grosvenor  House 
outdoes  itself  again 


Bv  Leon  Harris 


Hercules  Standing,  in  pen  and 
ink,  by  Baccio  Bandinelli. 
Yvonne  Tan  Bunzl  £46, 000. 


The  best  annual  antiques  show  in 
the  world  began  in  1934,  and  it 
keeps  getting  better.  This  year, 
for  example,  the  Grosvenor 
House  Antiques  Fair  has  more  fine-arts 
dealers  in  the  "mix"  and  blessedly  fewer 
stands  of  "English  brown  furniture." 

No  matter  whether  this  is  your  first  visit 
to  the  Grosvenor  or  your  twentieth,  from 
the  moment  you  enter  the  hotel's  grand 
ballroom  you  arc  thrilled  by  the  variety  of 
temptations — musical  instruments,  scien- 
tific instruments,  silver,  arms,  coins,  glass, 
books  and  incunabula,  clocks,  carpets, 
jewelry,  furniture,  Oriental  art,  powerful 
paintings,  delicate  drawings — all  artfully 
arranged  to  seduce  you.  Jusr  as  when  you 
go  into  a  gambling  OU  •  01  ail  auction 
room,  you  are  here  ;i  o  well  advised  to 
bring  someone  with  you  to  s;ive  you  from 
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yourself,  because  in  stand  after  stand  there 
are  things  you  have  always  wanted,  things 
you  have  never  even  imagined  but  sudden- 
ly cannot  do  without,  things  that  threaten 
to  separate  you  from  what  Damon  Runyon 
called  a  very  sizable  piece  of  change. 

The  bedrock  reason  that  this  is  always  a 
great  fair  is  that  it  is  controlled  by  the  400- 
member  British  Antique  Dealers'  Associa- 
tion, whose  125  experts  inspect  every  ob- 
ject offered  for  sale.  These  experts,  in 
eighteen  committees,  include  academics, 
auctioneers,  and  dealers.  When  a  commit- 
tee is  vetting  the  objects  in  a  stand,  the 
exhibitor  may  not  be  present,  so  the  views 
and  doubts  of  every  expert  may  be  ex- 
pressed openly.  The  experts  make  certain 
that  every  object  is  at  least  one  hundred 
ye  rs  old  (for  painting  and  sculpture  the 
cutoff  date  is  1914);  that  it  is  in  ks original 


form  and  not  excessively  restored;  that  it  is 
correctly  described,  dated,  and  labeled; 
and  that  nothing  about  it  is  "contrary  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  fair." 

The  B.  A.  D.  A.  guarantees  to  refund  the 
price  paid  for  any  object  that  is  later 
proved  to  be  fake  or  is  not  precisely  what 
the  dealer  said  it  was,  so  the  17,000  fair 
visitors  are  protected  here  as  they  are  not 
at  American  fairs.  Furthermore,  the  buyer 
is  protected  on  anything  he  purchases  from 
a  B.  A.D.  A.  member  in  his  or  her  shop.  If 
there  is  a  dispute  between  a  B.A.D.A. 
member  and  a  customer,  the  case  may  be 
taken  to  the  B.A.D.A.'s  free  arbitration 
service,  where  it  will  be  resolved  by  the 
same  experts  who  would  likely  be  called  as 
expert  witnesses  in  a  protracted  and  ex- 
pensive legal  action. 

Rumors,  rumblings,  whispers,  andcom- 
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plaints  seem  endemic  to  antiques  fairs,  and 
the  Grosvenor  is  no  exception.  This  year, 
a  visitor  is  repeatedly  told  that  London's 
top  antiques  show  has  caught  the  virus  of 
New  York's — too  much  concern  with 
making  the  fair  a  social  event.  On  Wed- 
nesday, June  14,  Her  Royal  Highness  the 
princess  of  Wales  will  attend  a  charity  gala 
evening  for  the  benefit  of  the  British  Lung 
Foundation.  For  £65,  between  6:00  and 
9:00  P.M.,  you  can  preview  the  fair  before 
it  opens  to  hoi  polloi  the  next  morning. 
The  gala  committee  includes  a  very  few 
megaswells,  such  as  Mr.  Jacob  Rothschild, 
and  many  mini-  (or  micro-)  swells,  su 
Mrs.  Olga  Polizzi,  the  daughter  oi  the 
hotel  owner. 

In  fact,  London  society  has  ni.  *...  gone 
in  much  for  the  dozens  of  dance-for-di: 
eases  charity  events  that  Ne\ 


the  danger  to  the  overall  quality  ot  the 
Cirosvenor  House  Fair  seems,  tor  the  mo- 
ment, exaggerated.  "There  are  two  kinds 

of  collectors,  "explains  David  G.  F.  Nick- 

erson,  the  managing  director  ot  Mallett  it 
Bourdon  House:  "those  who  insist  abso 
lutely  on  anonymity  and  those  who  bu\  it 
auction  in  the  hope  oi  getting  as  much 

press  publicity  as  possible.  We  are,  ot 
course,  delighted  to  sell  to  both  kinds." 

Nickerson's  stand,  like  Ins  shop  on  1  )a 
vies  Street ,  offers  objects  from  all  over  the 

world  and  displays  the  most  catholu   and 

dramatic  taste  ot  any  London  dealer.  I  his 
year,  in  addition  to  exquisite  erotic  rock 
crystal  sculptures  from  the  Hindu  temple 
i 'i  the  maharaja  of  Kashmir,  Mallett  she »ws 
a  collection  oi  nineteenth-century  south 
Indian  repousse  gold  tribal  jewelry.  Al- 
Ugh  Mallett  sells  this  jewelry  to  women 


Left:  A  pair  of  "Gainsborough" 
chairs,  ca.  1750,  with  iVufiK 
carved  legs  and  rare  nineteenth- 
century  needlework.  Ai  Nor- 
man Adams,  (.90,000  Afcow 
A  George  III  silvei  wine  coole\ 
made  by  the  great  Paul  Storr  in 
1811  U50,000apairatl 
C    /    Koopman 


who  wear  it  with  very  expensive  «.  lothes, 

much  ot  it  w.is  in  tat.  t  designed  tor  men 

like  the  heavy,  handsome  antique  silvei 

and  turquoise    |e\\eh\    Created    haltu.n 

around  the  world  in  New   Mexico  and 

intended  to  be  worn  on  the  n. iked  t.  best  ol 

an  Ap.u  he  warrior. 

Mallett  is  .ilso  offering  a  twent\ 
k.u. n  gold  table  service  foi 
twenty  tour  people  (prk  ed  ai 
io.S  million),  made  in  St.  Pe 
tersburg  in  1826  II  foi  Couni  Festicics 
von  Tolna  by  Keibel,  the  fathei  in  law  c4 
Fabergl.    rhe  complete  service  in  solid 

gold  was  tor  kV  ol  the  ^  ount's  intimates, 
but   there   were   another  800  converts   m 

vermeil  tor  dinners  ot  up  to  1 ,200  guests. 
It  is  being  widely  whispered  that  Mallett 
has  hem  bought  by  Mohamed  ALFaved, 
the  rich  Egyptian  who  owns  Harrods  and 
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the  Rit:  in  Paris.  "He's  going  to  make  Mal- 
lett's  try  to  sell  tine  antiques  in  Harrods,"  a 
competitor  confides  gleefully,  "and  they 
will  tail  there  as  they  did  years  ago  in  New- 
York  when  they  opened  an  antiques  de- 
partment in  Bergdort  Goodman."  The 
truth,  however,  is  not  so  titillating.  Al- 
Fayed  has  bought  only  the  25.9  percent  of 
Mallett  stock  owned  since  1987  by  the 
Sears/Selfridges  retail  group  and  alleges 
that  he  has  no  plans  to  increase  his  hold- 
ings or  to  sell  at  Harrods. 

Silver  collectors  in  the  world's  auc- 
tion rooms  frequently  find  that  the 
lot  they  have  determined  to  buy  is 
bid  away  from  them  by  E.  &.  C.  T. 
Koopman  6t  Son,  of  the  L  >ndon  Silver 
Vaults,  in  Chancery  Lane,  whose  appetite 
tor  superb  silver  in  apparently  insatiable. 
The  handsomest  form  ot  silver  made  by 


From  the  world  of  Genghis  Khan,  Sino-Tibet- 
an saddle  fittings  of  gold-leafed  iron,  tur- 
quoise, and  pearls.  At  Bluett,  L85,000. 

English  silversmiths  is  the  wine  cooler, 
and  Koopman  is  showing  at  the  tair  some 
of  the  most  beautitul  ever  made.  It  otters  a 
pair  of  elaborate  George  II  coolers  made  by- 
Paul  de  Lamerie  (whose  mark  is  overstruck 
by  Paul  Crespin's)  for  £680,000.  If  a  pair  is 
insufficient  for  your  level  of  entertaining, 
you  can  buy,  for  £150,000,  a  set  of  tour 
George  III  silver  coolers  made  by  Paul 
Storr  in  1809.  And  yet  another  glorious 
pair,  this  one  in  vermeil,  also  by  Paul 
Storr,  costs  only  £75,000.  These  have 
handsomely  sculpted  rams'  masks,  acan- 
thus leaves,  and  grapes  and  are  comparable 
to  three  in  New  York's  Frick  Collection. 

S.  J.  Phillips,  along  with  its  usual  dis- 
play ot  extravagant  jewelry,  shows  a  silver 
object  that  proves  again  that  the  rich  and 
powerful  of  the  eighteenth  century  de- 
manded luxury  in  absolutely  every  aspect 


of  their  lives.  A  conversation  piece  (or 
conversation  stopper) ,  it  is  a  George  I  sil- 
ver chamber  pot  made  by  Isaac  Liger  of 
London  in  1717  (price:  £18,000)  for  the 
second  earl  ot  Warrington  and  bearing  his 
crest,  "Quod  ero  spero"  (I  shall  be  what  I 
hope) — an  appropriate  motto  for  a  man 
constantly  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 

Bluett  &.  Sons,  whose  porcelains  and 
pottery-  have  long  been  a  standard  of  the 
tair,  this  year  trots  out  some  thirteenth-  or 
fourteenth-century  Sino-Tibetan  saddle 
fittings  (for  £85,000),  similar  to  those 
from  the  mausoleum  of  Genghis  Khan. 
They  are  made  of  gold-leafed  iron  and  tur- 
quoise, and  their  intricately  designed  dra- 
gons and  lotus  blooms  again  make  us  ques- 
tion what  we  mean  when  we  talk  about 
"Mongol  barbarians."  The  saddle  fittings 
reflect  a  far  more  sophisticated  taste  in 
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Fire  fighting  as  one  of  the  arts  of 
living  in  prerevolutionary 
France:  a  sixteen-inch  model  of  a 
fire  engine  with  elegant  ormolu 
cistern.  L70, 000  at  Pelham. 


applied  art  than  that  of  European  princes 
and  prelates  who  considered  themselves 
more  civilized  than  the  Golden  Horde. 

Antique  stone  garden  figures  are  cur- 
rently so  fashionahle  that  prices  continue 
to  rise  despite  the  fact  that  an  army  of  Ital- 
ian stonecutters  are  producing  fakes  as 
quickly  as  though  they  were  carving  but- 
ter. "There  is  also  a  flood  of  bronze  copies 
coming  from  Taiwan  and  Japan,"  warns 
Peter  Hone,  whose  Clifton  Little  Venice 
offers  zinc  bathtubs  from  nineteenth-cen- 
tury French  hotels  (for  planters)  and  mar- 
ble Ming  foo  dogs.  "The  garden  figures 
that  keep  their  shape  best  are  those  mad< 
of  Coade  stone,"  Hone  continues  "It  is  a 
composition  stone  invented  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  by  a  Mrs.  Coade  am 
impervious  even  to  British  veatl 
Handsome  as  Hone's  pieces 


also  heavy.  To  move  some  of  them  re- 
quires a  crane,  a  necessity  that  adds  ton 
siderably  to  their  cost. 

The  most  remarkable  object  at  the  |une 

fair  demonstrates  the  truth  of  the  old  adage 
that  what  differentiates  men  from  boys  is 

the  price  of  their  toys.  It  is  an  eighteenth 
century  Louis  XV  ormolu  working  model 

of  a  fire  engine,  offered  by  Pelham  t  laller- 

ies  for  a  mere  170,000. 

In  addition  to  a  dazzling  variety  ol 
decorative  arts,  the  fine  arts  .ne  bettei 
represented  than  they  have  been  lot 
sometime.  Arguably  the  best  English 
owned  fine-art  dealer,  rhos.  Agnew  Si 
Suns,  is  back  after  an  absence  i>i  thirty 
y*»ars.  As  the  partner  Rodney  Mernn^ton 
.  -.plains,  "Of  course  some  tan  \isitors  will 
l<  id  their  way  to  our  gallery,  hut  there  are 
in, Is  of  people  who  buy  only  at  tans 


and  who  would  ne\ei  come  to  out  gallery 

on    Bond  Stieet.  It's  those  people   whom 

we're  alter." 

Agnew  will  not  show  its  most  expensive 
treasures:  fbi  example,  its  Sebastiano  del 
Piombo  portrait  ol  Topi-  (  lenient  VII,  foi 

whk  h  it  paid  *   180,000  and  IS  asknu;  se\ 

eral  million  pounds.  Such  works  are  shown 
only  privately  in  the  gallery  to  museum 
dire<  tors,  ea<  h  ol  whom  is  assured  thai  he 

is  seeing  it  tnst  What  Agnew  will  show  is.i 

group  ol  old  mastet   paintings  and  diaw 

mgs  priced  up  to  £500,000,  including 
I  ouis  I  copold  Boilly's  family  scene  of  a 
veteran  of  the  Napoleonic  Wats  and  a 
delicate  paii  of  Jean  Baptiste  Pater's  Sa  nes 

MHitatres  (fol  i  WxXV  the  pair).  For  col- 
lectors especially  interested  in  works  by 
women,    Agnew   has   Adelaide    Labille- 

c  luiard's  eighteenth-century  portrait  of  an 
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From  under  a  lordly  bed,  a  silver 
chamber  pot,  by  Isaac  Liger  of 
London,  ca.   1717,  bearing  the 
crest  of  the  earl  of  Warrington. 
S.J.  Phillips,  £18,000. 


unknown  man  (for  $150,000). 

Two  private  dealers  in  drawings,  Kate 
de  Rothschild  and  Yvonne  Tan  Bunzl, 
have  also  substantially  raised  the  quality  of 
fine  arts  at  the  fair.  Rothschild's  1634  ink- 
and-wash  drawing  by  Gerard  Ter  Borch 
the  Younger  of  ice  skaters  playing  a  Dutch 
equivalent  of  ice  hockey  is  (for  £30,000)  as 
charming  as  a  drawing  can  be.  Tan  Bunzl  is 
offering  a  powerful  pen-and-brown-ink 
drawing  by  Baccio  Bandinelli,  Hercules 
Standing,  with  a  Club. 

For  lovers  of  fabrics,  at  the  stand  of 
Mayorcas  there  are  tapestries,  table  rugs, 
and  a  variety  of  embroidered  fabrics,  as 
well  as  decorative  tapestry  pillows  made 
from  chair  si  at  -  and  b.;cks,  from  old  tapes- 
tries and  rugs.  The  frame  1  seventeenth- 
century  samplers,  made  by  '  opeful  young 
women    now    long  dead,    like    nameless 


antique  photographs  evoke  an  intimate, 
sad  nostalgia.  Mayorcas  also  has  extraordi- 
nary examples  of  that  raised  English  em- 
broidery called  stump  work — the  name 
derives  from  the  fact  that  the  designs  were 
stamped  on  the  fabric — including  a 
Charles  Il-period  mirror  showing  the  four 
continents  (priced  at  £22,500). 

In  addition  to  Halcyon  Days's  usual  col- 
lection of  Bilston  boxes,  necessaires,  and 
scent  bottles,  this  year  it  has  what  is  prob- 
ably a  Dieppe  ivory-and-marcasite  gam- 
bling rake  (price:  £1,200).  In  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  big-money  gambling  took 
place  not  in  commercial  establishments 
but  in  private  houses,  where  a  hostess 
could  use  the  rake  to  collect  her  winnings 
without  revealing  more  of  her  decollete. 

Maggs  Bros.,  purveyor  of  rare  hooks  and 
manuscripts  to  Her  Majesty  Queen  Eliza- 


Satyr  and  nymph  amusing  them- 
selves in  terra-cotta,  by  Belleuse. 
Didier  Aaron,  L8,000. 

beth  II,  is  showing  its  usual  fine  bindings, 
flower  books,  and  autographed  photo- 
graphs at  the  fair,  but  because  this  is  the 
bicentenary  of  the  fall  of  the  Bastille,  it  is 
featuring  some  original  documents  from 
the  period  of  the  French  Revolution.  A 
marriage  contract  signed  by  Louis  XVI  and 
Marie- Antoinette  after  the  tall  of  the  Bas- 
tille and  shortly  before  their  beheading 
costs  £7,000.  Nothing  if  not  evenhanded, 
Maggs  also  offers,  for  £1,600,  a  document 
signed  by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety's 
great  "Incorruptible,"  Robespierre,  before 
he  too  kept  an  appointment  with  Ma- 
dame Guillotine. 

Antiques  dealers  are  no  less  competitive 
than  big-league  pitchers  and  society 
preachers,  but  they  are  careful  about  pub- 
licly putting  down  their  competitors.  John 
Maggs's  collection  of  autographs  is  ample, 
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but  today  the  undeniable  leader  in  that 
field  is  not  only  a  comparative  parvenu  hut 
also  an  American,  Kenneth  W.  Rendell, 
who  won  fame  for  his  exposure,  in  1983,  of 
the  fake  Hitler  diaries.  When  a  reporter 
asks  Maggs  about  Rendell,  the  British 
dealer  raises  an  eyebrow  and  says  stiffly,  "I 
am  told  that  he  does  very  well — whatever 
it  is  that  he  does." 

Since   Didier   Aaron's   London 
branch  began  showing  at  the  fair, 
in  1987,  it  has  exhibited  master- 
pieces of  furniture  by  French  eigh- 
teenth-century ebenistes  and  old-master 
paintings,  costing  in  the  six  and  sevei 
ures — that  is,  well  out  of  the  reach  of  most 
fair  visitors.  This  year,  at  Aaroi 
designed  by  Jacques  Grange       *n 
for  £8,000,   Albert  Ernest  Carrier  Bel- 
leuse's  dramatic,  Clodionesqu 


Reading  the  Bulletin  from  the  Grand 
Army — a  scene  from  the  Napoleonic  Wars 
painted  by  Boilly.  Agneu>,  $350,000. 

sculpture  of  a  satyr  with  a  ravishing  nude 
nymph  on  his  back,  both  wearing  expres- 
sions that  seem  to  indicate  tlu\  are  antici- 
pating a  very  merry  time.  Over  from  Puis 
for  the  day,  Didier  Aaron  is  asked  In  a 

client  whether  the  sculpture  is  ot  a  pre  01 
postcoital  couple.  "Ah,  Madame,  I'm  an 

expert  only  in  painting  and  in  the  plasti< 

arts,  not  in  that  ultimate  art,"  Aaron  an 

swers,  "but  without  seeming  cynical,  I 

would  say  (hat  this  is  'before'  rather  than 
'after,'  because  they  both  look  so  h,ipp\ 

This  piece  illustrates  the  two  advan 
that  all  sculpture  has  over  paintings: 
it  idlers  560  different  degrees  ot  view  and 

it  stimulates  and  satisfies  the  sense  ot 
i    t it  1 1  as  well  as  ot  si^hf.  Part  ot  the  e\pe 

rience  ot  being  at  the  Grosvenor,  as 

ipposed  to  being  in  a  museum,  is  that  you 
"  hold  objects  in  your  hands  and  exam 


ine  them  intimately.  It  you  like  one  it  it 
CX(  ites  you — you  can  possess  it.    I  he  pro 

(  ess  i  an  be  almost  erot  i<    Ami,  given  the 

numbei  of  desirable-  uoiks  m  the  show  this 

year,  the  temptations  arc  countless.  D 

/  he  fair,  .it  t  rrosvenoi '  louse,  RonV  Leone,  is 
open  to  the  publu  from  Thursday,  lum  15, 
through  Saturday,  lune  24,  between  M  00 
am  andSiOO?  M  .  except  /ot  Saturdays  and 
Sunday,  when  it  doses  .if  6:00  P  M  rickets 
fen  lune  1 5 and  lb  arc  LI 2,  /<>»  lune  17  24, 
I  10;  and  season  tickets  are  i  )0.  Att  include  a 
copy  "I  the  1989  handbook  oj  (he  fair.  There 
are  n*  > /' st  aunts  for  <■  futdnsn,  and  »i<>  children 
undt      1 1  .in-  admitted. 

Leon  Harris  umtes  frequently  for  Connois- 
seur magazine  and  other  pubheatums  about 
art  and  aniu}ues. 
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Arnold  Scaasi  at 
home  (with  part  of 
a  Picasso  looming 
overhead) — a 
designer  who  man- 
ages to  be  an 
overnight  sensation 
again  and  again. 


L      *4 


By  Caroline  Rennolds  Milhank 
Photographs  by  George  Holz 


A  ne  of  the  most  curious  aspects  of  fashion's  cyclical 
I  nature  is  that  a  single  designer  can  be  an  overnight 
*  sensation  again  and  again.  Such  has  been  the  case 
with  Arnold  Scaasi,  who  was  a  bright  new  star  on  the 
fashion  horizon  in  the  mid-1950s,  when  he  began 
designing,  and  reentered  the  limelight  when  he  made 
the  bold  move  in  1964  to  concentrate  solely  on  couture.  In  the 
1980s,  when  the  times  caught  up  with  his  unabashedly  entrance- 
making  clothes,  Scaasi  has  been  soaring  anew,  and  lately  to  even 
greater  heights  of  renown  since  he  was  chosen  to  dress  Barbara 
Bush  for  the  Inaugural  Ball.  Today  he  is  celebrating  his  twenty- 
fifth  year  as  New  York's  most  enduring  couturier.  The  evening 
dresses  shown  on  these  pages  were  chosen  from  his  newest  collec- 
tion, but  they  are  distinguished  by  the  architectural  approach, 
the  drama,  the  sumptuous  fabric  and  striking  color  combinations 
that  have  characterized  his  couture  work  from  the  beginning. 

Scaasi,  who  goes  by  a  reversed  spelling  of  his  original  last  name, 
was  born  in  Montreal  and  spent  some  of  his  teenage  years  living 
with  a  chic  aunt  (an  early  influence)  in  Australia,  where  he  grad- 
uated from  high  school  and  studied  enough  commercial  art  to 
discover  that  his  true  metier  was  fashion  design.  Back  in  Montreal 
he  raced  through  the  three-year  design  course  at  the  £cole  Cot- 
noir  Capponi  in  little  over  two  and  then  moved  to  Paris,  where  he 
studied  at  the  £cole  de  la  Chambre  Syndicale  de  la  Couture  Pa- 
risienne  and  worked  as  an  apprentice  for  the  venerable  house  of 
Paquin.  Following  the  astute  advice  of  Christian  Dior,  he  next 
moved  to  New  York  to  work  for  Charles  James,  one  of  the  most 
inventive  couturiers  of  this  century.  Scaasi  remained  there  for 
two  and  a  half  years  and  learned  how  to  construct  a  dress,  as  James 
did,  as  if  it  were  a  building,  in  a  sculptural  round,  rather  than  a 
flat,  form.  Not  everyone  working  for  Charles  James  understood 
and  appreciated  what  the  difficult  and  demanding  master  was  try- 
ing to  accomplish,  but  Scaasi  was  a  kindred  soul,  and  much  of 
what  he  soaked  up  continues  to  pervade  his  designs. 

Starting  on  his  own  around  1955,  Scaasi  was  fortunate  in  his 
timing.  A  designer  then  had  "everything  at  his  fingertips": 
"There  was  a  great  surge  of  luxury.  The  artisans  of  Europe  were 
bringing  back  fashion.  The  fabrics  were  beautiful — cut  velvets, 
warp-printed  taffetas — and  if  you  had  an  eye,  the  more  imagina- 
tive you  were  the  more  it  was  accepted.  One  of  my  first  collections 
was  built  on  the  theme  of  butterflies.  One  of  the  mills  in  Europe 
wove  special  butterfly  materials  just  for  me." 

By  1959,  Scaasi's  base  of  operations  was  not  the  usual  Seventh 
Avenue  warren  of  offices  and  workrooms  but  an  elegant  Stanford 
White  town  house  in  the  Fifties.  There  he  designed  his  luxurious 
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A  stunner  shows  up  in 
the  Police  Building,  in 
Manhattan:  her  bodice 
is  embroidered  with 
pussy  willows;  her  skirt 
is  of  dotted  net  winking 
with  a  thousand  or  so 
points  of  light.  Her  car- 
rings:  diamond*  and 
pearl*encrusted  hoops 
from  Verdura. 
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An  after-hours  celebra- 
i  ion  in  black  and  white: 
Scaasi's  dress  of  guipure 
(left)  worn  with  dia- 
mond»and*platinum 
earrings  from  Fred 
-Ccighton;  and  another 
beauty,  of  flounced  net 
(above),  with  Leighton's 
pearl-and-diamond 
earrings. 
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The  policeman  n  lot 
fc  might  he  a  happy  one 
re  he  to  run  into 
thete  one  dark  night:  .in 
asymmetru.il  hall  gown 
(left)  worn  with  320 
carats'  worth  of  emer- 
1  Neaded  earrings  from 
Leighton;  and  a 
chiffon  diamante-em- 
hroidered  dress  (above) 
accompanied  hy  Leigh* 
ton's  sapphire-and* 
diamond  earrings. 


ready-to-wear  for  women  and,  as  he  grew  more  successful,  a  less 
expensive  ready-to-wear  line  as  well.  He  was  also  designing  cos- 
tume jewelry,  clothes  for  men,  and  dresses  for  the  children's  com- 
pany Kate  Greenaway.  One  of  the  floors  in  the  house  was  reserved 
as  a  custom  salon  for  his  private  clients.  They  could  have  clothes 
made  to  order  from  the  ready-to-wear  collection  that  Scaasi  was 
in  the  habit  of  taking  around  the  country  as  a  trunk  show  before 
opening  with  it  in  New  York. 

^^^he  1960s  wrought  tremendous  changes  in  fashion. 
Scaasi,  who  was  by  now  feverishly  busy,  had  either  to 
bow  to  the  times  and  turn  to  ready-to-wear  or  con- 
centrate on  the  luxury  end  of  his  business.  His  heart 
lay  here,  so  he  disbanded  his  other  lines,  sold  his  cos- 
tume-jewelry factory  to  Kenneth  Jay  Lane,   and 
opened  a  new  couture  house,  where  he  designed  for  his  private 
clients  full-time.  The  pale  gray  salon,  with  its  silver  swans  filled 
with  silk  flowers  and  its  silver-framed  photographs  of  Scaasi- 
dressed  wedding  parties  and  celebrities,  is  the  home  of  one  of 
New  York's  best- kept  secrets. 

The  mid-1960s  were  not  an  auspicious  time  for  a  start-up  cou- 
ture house  or  even  for  those  long  established.  What  was  exciting 
tended  to  be  what  was  happening  in  the  streets  and  in  the  bou- 
tiques rather  than  in  the  formal  salons  of  such  New  York  estab- 
lishments as  Mainbocher,  Hattie  Carnegie,  Bergdorf  Goodman, 
and  Saks  Fifth  Avenue.  Even  in  Paris,  couturiers  were  rethinking 
their  roles,  and  while  many  New  York  custom  houses  closed 
down,  those  in  Paris  began  to  concentrate  on  pret-a-porter. 

Scaasi's  1960s  designs  incorporated  the  exuberance  and  daring 
of  the  times  with  breathtaking  couture  details,  materials,  and 
workmanship.  Instead  of  grommets,  he  used  silver-dollar-size 
sequins  and  in  lieu  of  leather  fringes  favored  fronds  of  ostrich 
feather.  In  the  age  of  the  miniskirt,  Scaasi  showed  evening  gowns 
with  uneven  hems,  slashed  diagonally  from  knee  to  floor.  When 
transparency  and  seminudity  were  the  rage,  he  responded  with 
tent  dresses  of  sheer  silk  embroidered  with  bugle-beaded  whorls  or 
appliqued  with  hundreds  of  silk  ribbon  bows,  to  be  worn  with  or 
without  bodysuits  or  silk  underslips.  Most  people  remember  the 
see-through  black  silk  jumpsuit  he  made  for  Barbra  Streisand  to 
wear  at  the  1969  Oscar  ceremonies. 

Scaasi  had  no  idea  how  successful  his  couture  line  would  be. 
What  made  his  dare  pay  off  was  a  predilection  for  working  directly 
with  his  clientele.  As  he  puts  it,  "It's  easy  only  if  you're  the  right 
kind  of  person. "  There  is  an  enthusiasm  about  his  personality  that 
sparks  inspiration  as  he  works  hands-on  with  his  "girls."  Scaasi 
adores  his  girls.  He  loves  not  only  designing  beautiful  clothes  for 
them  but  following  the  process  through  to  the  end,  making  sure 
they  are  flattering  not  just  to  the  runway  models  but  to  the  wom- 
en, possibly  less  tall  and  slim,  who  end  up  wearing  them.  Many 
designers  would  feel  their  integrity  compromised  were  they  to 
change  a  design  at  a  client's  whim,  but  Scaasi  delights  in  adapting 
a  dress  to  make  it  special  or  more  becoming.  And  his  clients  are 
thrilled  to  have  the  perfect  fit — equal  if  not  superior  to  any  in  the 
European  couture — along  with  the  personal  attention. 

During  the  1970s,  while  formality  waned,  and  pants,  separates, 
and  the  color  beige  battered  away  at  dress  codes,  Scaasi  continued 


to  be  successful,  providing  his  customers  with  the  clothes  appro- 
priate to  their  unchanging  lives  of  grand  parties,  dressy  daytime 
events,  and  traveling  around  the  world  with  their  race  horses. 

In  the  1980s,  the  need  for  formal  clothes  has  been  more  widely 
felt,  with  the  revival  of  benefit  galas,  black-tie  dinners,  and  eve- 
ning weddings,  and  the  group  of  women  who  devote  time  to 
meticulous  grooming  and  dressing  has  grown.  Scaasi's  clientele 
has  grown  as  well.  He  found  his  designs  in  such  demand  that  he 
started  a  new  ready-to-wear  line,  Scaasi  Boutique,  in  1984,  and 
has  recently  branched  out  into  furs  and  wedding  dresses. 

Scaasi  has  never  veered  from  his  own  vision  of  how  a  woman 
should  look.  His  designs,  worked  out  almost  simultaneously  on 
paper,  in  drawings,  and  with  the  fabric  on  a  model,  are  blends  of 
three  elements:  cut,  fabric,  and  color.  In  terms  of  cut,  his  forma- 
tive years  with  Charles  James  are  most  evident.  Scaasi  dresses  are 
constructed,  most  often  on  variations  of  the  hourglass  shape,  with 
long  torsos  highlighted  by  skirts  held  away  from  the  body  in  asym- 
metric curves,  bustles,  poufs,  trumpet  shapes,  and  a  combination 
of  pouf  over  trumpet  he  calls  a  brioche.  Above  the  waist  his 
dresses  usually  frame  the  bustline,  shoulders,  and  neck.  Panels 
faced  with  inner  linings  form  petals  around  the  bodice,  crumb- 
catcher  style,  or  circle  the  shoulders  in  portrait  collars. 

Although  Scaasi  occasionally  combines  fabric  in  a  Jamesian 
manner,  juxtaposing  different  textures  in  the  same  or  different 
colors,  as  in  the  dark  sapphire  velvet  and  satin  dress  he  made  for 
Barbara  Bush,  he  more  often  uses  imported  materials  so  decora- 
tive they  have  no  need  of  embroidery  or  jeweling.  His  favorites 
are  velvets  and  chiffons  applied  with  diamante  traceries,  silks 
woven  with  self-embroidered  three-dimensional  appliques,  gilt 
brocades,  re-embroidered  laces,  and  the  bold  and  pretty  prints, 
usually  floral,  that  recall  those  of  the  1950s  and  1960s. 

^^  caasi's  color  sense  is  completely  his  own.  His  palette 

^^      tends  to  be  clear  and  bright,  and  he  is  adept  at  pairing 
^C^^     shades  in  such  striking  combinations  as  apple  green 
^^r       with  rose,  orange  with  shocking  pink,  orchid  with 
^T  flame,  sapphire  with  chartreuse,  or  amethyst  with 

f  citron.  When  he  uses  black,  it  is  often  highlighted 

with  silver,  not  gold,  and  his  whites  are  frequently  combined  with 
brilliant  sunshine  hues.  Even  when  his  designs  are  complicated 
and  therefore  most  carefully  thought  out,  the  effect  is  always 
amusing,  happy,  and  cheerful.  He  never  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that 
clothes  should  be  decorative,  flattering,  and,  once  fitted  perfect- 
ly, easy  to  wear.  That  he  enjoys  his  work  is  always  evident,  and 
that  his  clients  enjoy  working  with  him  is  shown  in  their  clamor- 
ing to  appear  in  his  "Me  and  My  Scaasi"  advertisements,  the  first 
ads  ever  run  in  which  couture  clients  promote  their  couturier. 

For  someone  with  his  background  of  achievement,  Scaasi  has 
relatively  simple  plans  for  the  future:  "I  think  that  women  will 
always  want  beautiful  clothes,  and  I  hope  that  I  will  be  around  to 
make  them  for  a  long  time."  Scaasi  is  not  shy  when  he  shows  a 
new  design;  he  asks  point-blank,  "Do  you  love  it?,  "  and  you  have 
to  admit  that  you  do.  □ 

Caroline  Milbank  is  the  author  of  Couture  and  New  York  Fashion: 
The  Evolution  of  American  Style,  to  be  published  next  fall. 
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Flowers  have  everything 
to  do  with  the  case:  the 
organza  dress  (left)  is 
embroidered  with  mock 
diamonds  and  pearls. 
The  diamond  earcli" 
and  necklace  of  \ 
black  pearls  with 
amethyst — far  from 
faux — are  fromVerdura. 
The  other  garden- 
inspired  organza 
dress  is  worn  with  Ver- 
dun's platinum-and-dia- 
mond  earclips. 


The  New  York  Restauran 


GET  READY  FOR  "MOM'S  FOOD 

By  Joshua  Hammer   Illustrations  by  Paola  Piglla 
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and  Bust 


oe  Baum,  the  creator  of 
the  Rainbow  Room, 
was  sitting  in  his  ele- 
gant, art  deco  domain 
and  talking  about  what 
has  been  happening  to 
restaurants  lately,  espe- 
cially those  in  New 
York.  "Baby-boomers 
are  having  babies  and 
staying  home.  Time  at 
home  is  considered 
more  valuable;  time  away,  more  expen- 
sive; and  the  competition  is  tougher.  Cui- 
sinarts,  cookbooks,  microwave  ovens, 
great  take-out  gourmet  food — are  all  play- 
ing a  part. "  What  Baum,  one  of  the  coun- 
try's best-known  restaurateurs,  seemed  to 
be  saying  was  that  people  have  discovered 
other  things  to  do  than  go  to  restaurants. 
That  is  a  major  change — an  earthquake,  if 
you  happen  to  be  a  restaurateur — for  eat- 
ing out  had  become  an  important  form  of 
entertainment.  Still,  you  would  not  have 
guessed  the  extent  of  the  shift  by  the  bustle 
in  this  famous  room.  Neither  would  you 
have  gotten  a  hint  o(  the  great  restaurant 
shakeout  by  going  to  some  of  Manhattan's 
other  legendary  restaurants.  Lutcce,  the 
Four  Seasons,  Le  Bernardin,  La  Cdte 
Basque,  Chanterelle  are  all  doing  as  well  as 
or  better  than  ever,  unscathed  by  the 
storms  currently  buffeting  the  restaurant 

„_   .,  world.    But   many 

What  is  succeeding  de-  ' 

spite  the  shakeout?  others    have    fal- 

Canal  Bar,  with  its  re-  tered,    tumbled,   or 

verse  chic,  celebrity  folded.    Last    year 

clientele-and  decent  seVenty-tWO   Man- 

bistro  food.  , 

hattan   restaurants 

filed  for  protection  under  chapter  1  1  or 
were  liquidated  under  chapter  7  of  the 
bankruptcy  code — more  than  three  tunes 
as  many  as  in  1985,  the  heyday  of 
restaurant  madness.  The  number  of  new 
Manhattan  restaurants  02)  was  down 
sharply  from  in  previous  years,  and  three 
times  as  many  establishments  (I0<S)  shut 
their  doors. 

You    would    think    that    the   shakeout 
would  have  cured  the  restaurant  madness 

of  the  go-go  Reagan  years,  when  hundreds 

For  the  oglers,  there 
is  the  Canal  Bar. 


of  investors  poured  millions  of  dollars  into 
dozens  of  new  eateries.  Yet  the  rage  tO  eat 

out  has  hardly  subsided;  rather,  it  seems  t>  i 
have  entered  a  different  phase,  one  in 

which  the  most  vulnerable  restaurants 
have  simply  disappeared.  These  mi^ht  be 
called  the  Fad-o-mats,  the  Star  Vehicle-, 
and  the  Broadway  Spectaculars. 

Remember  those  restaurants  that 
brought  you  Cajun,  Caribbean,  and  Cali- 
fornia cuisine?  Then  there  was  the  brief 
time,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  when  Spanish 
food  was  chic  and  El  Internacion.il,  a  tapas 
bar  in  the  downtown  area  known  asTrilx- 
Ca,  became  briefly  notorious  tor  it-  blue 
margaritas  and  fashionable  clientele.  (It 
shutdown  last  year,  and  in  its  place  a  Mex- 
ican restaurant  now  stands. )  For  some  rea- 
son Fad-o-mats  had  a  propensity  for  cui- 
sines and  decor  that  evoked  subtropical 
climes.  But  their  south-of-the-border  e\ 
oticism  and  terminal  whnns\  could  not 
save  them.  The  Satan  Grill  and  (  ate  Mi 
rimba,  adjoining  eateries  that  ottered  such 
stunts  as  a  pith-helmeted  chef,  turned  out 
such  unintentional  parodies  ot  tine  dining 
as — ye  gods! — grilled  quail  with  smoked 
salmon  before  closing,  last  year.  Too  often 
the  dishes  tailed  to  live  up  to  the  thick 
sauce  ot  hype — or  the  prices  being  asked 

tor  them.  "People  stopped  paying  twenty 
eight  dollars  for  a  chicken,"  -a\-  Bryan 
Miller,  chief  restaurant  critic  tor  the  Neu 
York  /inus.  People  also  grevt  tned  ot  pre 
cious  and  pricey  ( California  bom  "fusion" 

cuisines,    causing    the   doors   ot    Batons, 

Bud's,  the  Casual  Quilted  Giraffe,  and 

Mondial  to  shut  tor  ^hiA. 

The  Star  Vehicles  were  those  restau 

rants  where  the  name  ot  the  i  het  somehow 

became  more  important  than  the  quality 

of  the  food.    lake  lonathan  W'.imii.iii,   a 

mastei  chef  from  California.  Back  in  the 
heady  days  ot  1 984  his  name  spelled  noth 

ing  but  SUCCeSS.    1  tamed  in  Paris,  a  gaStTO 

nomk  tone  m  Berkeley,  the  young  chef 

stunk   paydirt   as  s,>,in   as  he  opened  his 

trendv  luile  cafe-  |ams,  on  Easi  Seventy 

ninth  Street.  It  \\\  aine  famous  fol  a  mel 

low  atmosphere,  a  clientele  of  celebrities 

(Mkk,  Woody),  and  a  menuot  breat htak 

ingly  pri<  ed  delu  a<  ies  I  Ins 
was  the  place  to  stargaze 
while  one  was  eating  <.  om- 

meal  Coated  Catfish  and  red-pepper  pan 

cakes  topped  with  whitefUh  caviar.  I  he 
young  guru  of  California  cuisine,  with  its 
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The  Gotham  Bar  and 

Grill  was  on  its  way  to         audacious  fusing  of 
the  restaurant  grave-  French,    Italian, 

yard-until  Alfred Por-       Oriental,      and 
tale  became  chef  (see  . 

boxonPage97).  American   tech- 

niques and  ingre- 
dients, enjoyed  the  gushy  praise  of  review- 
ers, a  loyal  following,  the  respect  of  his 
peers,  articles  in  Playboy  and  Esquire. 
Flush  with  triumph,  Waxman  shortly 
opened  three  new  restaurants,  including  a 
Jams  in  London,  to  even  more  critical 
huhhub. 

But  Bud's,  Waxman's  opulent,  million- 
dollar  restaurant  on  Columbus  Avenue 
(speciality:  "California  tropical"),  soon 
lost  its  appeal  and  declared  bankruptcy  in 
January  1988.  Next,  W;ixm;in  sold  the 
London  J;ims  and  then  w;is  abandoned  by 


his  partner  in  Manhattan.  Last  April 
Waxman  closed  Jams  in  New  York,  only  to 
reopen  it  for  business  under  his  own  name. 
He  lowered  the  prices  and  increased  the 
number  of  seats,  in  an  attempt  to  bolster 
the  clientele.  To  no  avail:  the  restaurant 
collapsed  in  January. 

Waxman  had  not  only  taken  on  too 
much,  says  a  restaurant  consultant  who 
knows  him  well.  "He  was  also  the  brat  star 
who  treated  people  badly.  He  ran  a  wild 
and  crazy  place,  showed  up  in  everybody 


else's  restaurant.  To  run  a  restaurant, 
you've  got  to  show  up  in  your  own  place.  It 
was  the  classic  case  of  star  syndrome." 
Waxman's  antics,  says  a  top  chef,  "lost 
him  the  respect  of  his  peers."  Waxman 
himself  admits  he  could  not  maintain  the 
hands-on  vigilance  needed  to  produce 
such  delicacies  as  black-bean  cakes  with 
jalapeno  relish  and  seared  tuna.  "We  bit 
off  more  than  we  could  chew,"  he  says 
with  some  remorse. 

Just  as  hubris  attended  the  over-achiev- 
ers, so  did  it  inevitably  find  those  restau- 
rants cynically  trading  on  glitz  and  specta- 
cle instead  of  culinary  care  and  substance. 
In  lower  Manhattan,  so  many  warehouses 
and  factory  floors  were  converted  into 
postmodernist  restaurants  bedecked  with 
illuminated  columns,  trompe  l'oeil  mar- 
ble, and  sweeping  entranceways  that  the 
area  south  of  the  Flatiron  Building  became 
known  as  "Faux-Ho."  The  eateries  had 
three  hundred  seats  and  names  like  Caffe 
Roma,  La  Colonna,  Joanna,  and  II  Palaz- 
zo. The  food  at  these  places  was  usually 
mediocre  and  pricey,  the  noise  level  ear- 
splitting,  and  the  service  disorganized.  De- 
sign alone,  no  matter  how  startling,  would 
not  save  them,  though  that  proved  to  be  a 
lesson  surprisingly  hard  to  learn. 

ruce  and  Arnold  Zimberg,  brothers 
who  made  a  lot  of  money  in  the  gar- 
ment trade,  went  into  restaurants 
and  masterminded  the  300-seat  II 
Palazzo,  located  on  Eighteenth 
Street.  It  opened  in  the  winter  of  1987  to 
SRO  crowds  and  fanfare.  The  food  was  so 
uninspired,  though,  that  the  restaurant 
lost  its  clientele  within  six  months  and 
closed.  Undeterred,  the  Zimbergs  tried 
again  with  II  Bianco,  another  300-seat 
trattoria,  this  time  on  Third  Avenue  in 
the  Seventies.  Designed  by  David  Rock- 
well, the  trattoria  shimmered  with  illumi- 
nated white  columns,  gleamed  with  faux 
antiques,  and  shone  with  white  tile  floors. 
Its  atmosphere  was  airy,  light,  and  Medi- 
terranean, a  cross  between  those  of  an 
ancient  Roman  bath  house  and  a  sun- 
drenched Riviera  villa. 

The  Zimbergs  said  they  made  some 
changes  to  reflect  "the  new  restaurant 
realities."  Unlike  II  Palazzo,  II  Bianco  was 
located  in  an  uptown  residential  neighbor- 
hood. A  smaller  bar  was  meant  to  discour- 
age the  "trendies" — the  young,  fast  crowd 
that  makes  a  bceline  for  the  currently 
touted  hot  spots.  "We're  controlling  the 


lesson  s 

B 


nl  clientele,"  claimed  the  co-own- 

had  two  problems.  ^  a^  a 

m  _  You  can't  pick  up  broads." 

QPP1IIOP  Sinn    iQflfl  'nfortunately  II  Bianco  had  two  oul 

OGI    YIOU  tlllU    IUUU.     randing  problem:      I      I       I  and  the  sei 
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Portale's  Place 

What  do  the  following  New  York  restaurants  have  in 
common:  the  Russian  Tea  Room,  the  Four  Seasons 
Grill,  the  River  Cafe,  Aquavit,  and  Rakel.'  They  offer  a 
breathtaking  ambience  and  a  firm  sense  of  direction. 
How  is  that  combination  put  together?  Heed  now  the 
saga  of  one  of  Manhattan's  hot  new  restaurants,  the 
Gotham  Bar  and  Grill,  on  East  Twelfth  Street. 

Its  looks  are  the  creation  of  James  Biber,  who  cun- 
ningly designed  a  piece  of  pure  theater.  Its  lofty  ceilings, 
faux  granite  columns,  chintz-covered  banquettes,  and 
silky  parachutes  draped  over  the  overhead  light  fixtures 
imbue  the  Gotham  Bar  and  Grill  with  eclectic,  sophis- 
ticated warmth.  The  sense  of  spaciousness  allows  for 
both  privacy  and  people-watching. 

Most  of  the  rest  of  the  credit  goes  to  Alfred  Portale, 
the  Gotham's  head  chef  and  a  person  of  boundless  ener- 
gy. He  graduated  first  in  his  class  at  the  Culinary  Institute 
of  America  in  1981  and  worked  as  a  sous-chef  in  the 
kitchens  of  some  of  France's  most  revered  chefs,  includ- 
ing Michel  Guerard,  the  Troisgros  brothers,  and  Jacques 
Maximin.  A  dark,  slender,  and  charismatic  man  in  his 
early  thirties,  he  was  invited  to  the  Gotham  by  its  owner, 
Jerry  Kretchmer,  a  real-estate  developer  with  no  experi- 
ence in  the  restaurant  business.  At  that  time — 1985 — 
the  place  was  overpriced,  underwhelming,  and  trendy. 
"The  food  was  terrible,"  Portale  recalls. 

Kretchmer  gave  his  new  chef  carte  blanche,  and  Por- 
tale redesigned  the  menu,  enlisted  a  wine  expert, 
replaced  the  black,  scratched  old  china  with  elegant  new 
dishware,  added  fresh  flowers  to  each  table,  and  began 
holding  weekly  seminars  and  tastings  for  the  staff  of  wait- 
ers. In  place  of  the  traditional  French  system,  which  per- 
manently assigns  each  cook  to  one  station — cold  food, 
vegetables,  fish,  or  meat,  in  ascending  order  of  pres- 
tige— Portale  established  a  toumante-style  kitchen.  Each 
of  Portale's  two  sous-chefs  and  twenty  cooks  spends  a 
couple  of  days  a  week  working  a  different  station.  There 
is  thus  a  sense  of  shared  responsibility  in  the  kitchen;  no 
one  can  merely  watch  what  is  happening.  "You  gotta  get 
down  in  the  trenches,  behind  the  lines,  gotta  get  dirty," 
says  Portale,  who  does  not  hesitate  to  shuck  shrimp, 
knead  dough,  or  fold  napkins. 

The  chef  devised  an  entirely  new  menu,  which  he 
changes  periodically  to  reflect  the  seasons:  last  winter's 
fare  included  game  dishes  such  as  venison  and  pheasant, 
along  with  heartier  garnishes  such  as  parsnips,  fennel, 
and  dried  fruit.  Better  yet  are  the  quail  salad  with  wild 
mushrooms  in  a  walnut-oil  dressing,  the  black  bass,  and 
the  steak  with  deep-fried  shallots.  These  dishes  success- 
fully walk  the  line  between  sophisticated  stylishness  and 
traditional  gastronomic  values.  They  have  earned  Por- 
tale and  his  restaurant  a  three-star  rating  from  the  Ncu 
York  Times. 

The  acclaimed  chef  is  not  a  bashful  man.  "People  are 
shocked  at  how  well  the  Gotham  works,"  he  says.  "On  a 
Saturday  night,  the  bar  is  packed,  every  seat  is  filled,  but 
the  meals  are  complex  and  consistently,  beautifully  pre- 
sented. Everyone  wants  to  know,  'How  do  you  do  it" 
He  smiles,  happy  in  the  knowledge  that  he  whipped  the 
staff  together  and  gave  it  a  sense  of  pride — the  pridt  t 
Alfred  Portale.  '  ' ' 
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vice.  Bryan  Miller  rated  the  pi, ice  "poor" 
in  His  influential  New  York  Times  reviews, 
describing  the  dishes  as  "the  gastronomic 
equivalent  oi  those  mam-  comedies  that 
descend  on  movie  theaters  every  summei 
.  .  .  dazzling  with  special  effects  yet  hav 
ing  about  as  much  substance  as  cotton  can 
dy."  Miller  maintains  thai  II  Bianco  was  "a 
big  cattle  pen."  Alter  the  review,  the  Zim 
bergs'  weekly  Kr»)ss  was  s.iul  to  have  plum 

meted    from    $110,000   to   $30,000   01 

$40,000.  II  Bianco  closed  in  January  of 

this  year. 

The  Zimbergs  made  dozens  oi  mistakes, 
according  to  Moreno  Maltagliati,  a  restau- 
rant manager  who  ran  II  Palazzo  and  briefly 

consulted  on  II  Bianco  until  he  had  a  tall- 
ing'Out  with  the  Zimbergs.   Instead  of 


nouvelle  It  became  the 
second  big  (allure  In 
Waxman  s  hot  career 


Jams  was  the  airy.  In- 
training  theil   Staff,        vltlng  new  Manhattan 

Maltagliati  charg      temple  ot  California 
es,  the  Zimbergs 
hired     and     fired 
workers,  from  bus 

boys  to  kiti  hen  Staff,  at  a  rati-  akin  to  that 
of  McDonald's.   The  menu  promised  mote 

than  it  delivered:  "It  you  serve  linguine 

with  white  i  lams,  you  must  use  teal  white 

clams    not  just  garlic,"  says  Maltagliati. 
.And  the  (1.5  million  expenditures  not 
withstanding,  tin-  cooking  equipment  was 
inadequate.  "To  prepare  seven  hundred 
dinners  a  night  you  need  fort}  eight  bum' 

CCS,  not  twent\  tour  burners,"  he  contin- 
ues. "The  kit*,  hen  st.itl  is  demoralized  hy 
things  like  this." 

It  is  possible  that  a  star  chef  might  have 
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"Mom's  cooking"  in 

fancy  places:  Andre  saved  II  Bianco,  but 

Soltner  put  roast  chick-  tne   Zimbergs   ap- 

enontheLutecemenu  nd      had    no 

one  day  and  sold  sev-  .              '  .          . 

enty-seven  orders.  ldea   of  what   theY 
wanted.    For  one 

thing,  they  hired  and  fired  chefs  repeat- 
edly. "Changing  chefs  that  often  is  not 
businesslike,"  says  Marc  Sarrazin,  who 
helps  young  chefs  find  jobs  in  New  York. 
"It's  like  a  guy  who  changes  wives;  he's 
going  to  leave  some  skin  behind — and 
after  four,  five  wives  he's  going  to  go 
broke."  But  even  had  the  Zimbergs  stayed 
with  one  chef,  they  insisted  on  playing  the 
dominant  role  at  II  Bianco — and  their  in- 
stincts seemed  to  prove  wrong  at  every 
turn.  "A  great  chef  with  a  bumbling  front 
of  the  house  is  going  to  be  frustrated  and 
ineffectual,"  says  Bryan  Miller. 

What  does  make  for  winners  in 
the  Manhattan  restaurant 
sweepstakes.7  Tim  Zagat,  the 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  in- 
fluential Zagat  New  York  Res- 
taurant Survey,  points  out  that  bistros  and 
trattorias  are  flourishing  throughout  the 
city.  The  food  is  simple  and  good;  the 
prices  are  relatively  low.  More  unexpected 
is  the  rise  of  "reverse  chic"  establishments. 
Tucked  away  in  desolate  locations,  a 
handful  of  restaurants  have  thrived  by 
being  so  bard  to  get  to  and  so  unassuming 
that  tbey  have  acquired  a  mystique.  One 
of  the  most  popular  of  these  is  Florent, 
bard  by  the  I  ludson  River  on  (  ransevoort 


Street,  in  the  meat-packing  district.  The 
area  is  unprepossessing  and  the  food  is  bet- 
ter than  passable,  so  the  place  stays  full. 

To  get  to  the  latest  hot  "destination" 
restaurant  in  the  city,  you  walk  west  along 
Spring  Street,  in  lower  Manhattan,  until 
you  enter  the  dark,  deserted  lanes  of  a 
scruffy  warehouse  district.  Turn  left  on 
Greenwich  Street,  just  before  the  Hudson 
River.  There  on  the  corner,  unidentified 
by  any  sign,  and  not  on  Canal  Street,  is  the 
Canal  Bar.  A  seventy-seat,  dimly  lit  room 
with  vinyl  booths,  faux  pony-skin  walls, 
and  a  few  tropical  plants,  it  offers  an 
unpretentious  menu  that  ranges  from  $10 
burgers  and  chicken  sandwiches  to  $20 
bistro  fare — no  compelling  reason  to  come 
here  a  first  time.  The  place  resonates  with 
a  sense  of  "in"-ness  and  the  vaguely  forbid- 
den allure  of  a  speakeasy.  "When  you  get 
there,  you  feel  like  you  'own'  it  because  you 
managed  to  find  it, "  says  Clark  Wolf,  a  res- 
taurant consultant.  "When  I  first  tried  to 
find  the  place,  I  asked  somebody  walking 
into  the  Canal  Bar  where  it  was,  and  he 
lied — told  me  it  was  around  the  corner, 
way  down  the  block.  People  have  a  propri- 
etary feeling  about  it." 

The  owner,  Brian  McNally,  a  Dudley 
Moore-like  Englishman  with  graying, 
tousled  hair  and  a  raffish  charm,  opened 
Canal  Bar  eighteen  months  ago  after  pur- 
chasing the  lease  of  a  bankrupt  Italian  res- 
taurant. "Before  that  it  was  a  diner,"  he 
says.  "It  was  almost  no  rent,  so  we 
thought,  What  do  we  have  to  lose?  The 
only  question  was,  how  would  we  drag 
people  down  here?"  Still,  McNally,  the 
founder  of  Odeon,  another  successful  bo- 
hemian  bistro,  was  confident.  "Have  you 
ever  heard  of  L'Ami  Louis,  in  Paris?"  he 
asks.  "It's  the  most  unprepossessing  restau- 
rant in  the  weirdest  neighborhood,  but  it's 
one  of  the  great  French  bistros.  Everybody 
wants  to  go  there." 

For  the  oglers,  Canal  Bar  offers  some  of 
the  best  celebrity-watching  in  the  city. 
But  it  is  the  food — fancified  variations  of 
classic  bistro  fare,  from  steak  and  fries  to 
sweetbreads  and  sole  meuniere — that 
brings  the  clientele  back.  Bryan  Miller 
awarded  the  Canal  Bar  one  star.  "The 
place  would  never  have  survived  if  it  didn't 
have  [the  chef  Matthew)  Tivey  there,"  he 
says.  Helping  explain  the  Canal  Bar's  suc- 
cess, too,  is  its  menu,  at  a  time  when  New 
Yorkers  are  demanding  French-style, 
country  dishes  at  reasonable  prices. 


"What  I'm  finding  these  days  is  a  return 
to  gutsy  food,"  says  Patrick  McDonnell  of 
Culinary  Development  International,  a 
consulting  firm  in  South  Norwalk,  Con- 
necticut. He  predicts  a  major  upheaval  in 


waxman  became  the  SS"S?S£! 

smoking  ovens,  Carolina  sauces,  good- 
tasting  meat,  good  beer.  And  white-trash 
cooking  like  we  used  to  have  in  the  1950s, 


classic  bral  star. 
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Fancy  turkey:  when 

II  Bianco  went  belly  up  like  turkey  with 
it  signaled  the  decline  mashed  potatoes 
of  the  glitzy,  no-  apd  meat 

substance  restaurant  ,  .-  .     • 

spectacular.  loaf,  or  tried  Strips 

of  onion.  T h e 
Buckhead  Diner,  in  Atlanta,  may  be  the 
new  wave — the  setting  is  elegant,  the  ser- 
vice great,  but  the  food  has  real  tasti 
flavor,  no  weird  nouvelle  connoi  ins  to 
it.  It's  American  food  grow  i 
Bryan  Miller  calls  the  new      _ 


food"  and  says  it  is  ( atching  on  in  some  of 

the    most    refined    restaurants    in    town. 

When  the  New  York  Times  ran  an  arti<  le 
on  the  subject  a  while  back,  Andre  Solt- 
ner,  the  ehet-manauer  o(  I  Utece,  added 
roast  chicken  and  mashed  potatoes  to  his 
Wednesday  luncheon  menu;  he  sold  sev- 
enty-seven orders  th.it  day.  Along  with 
simplified  food  has  come  a  rollh.uk  in 

•\s  the  restaurateur  Moreno  Malta- 

puts  it,  "People  don't  want  to  pay 


extra  to  look  at  other  people  anym 

Instead,  he  s.i\s,  "food  is  becoming  more 

important  ever)  d.n  "  In  othei  words,  the 

restaurants  that  will  mh  <  eed  are  those  that 

do  what  restaurants  always  have  done — no 
more    spectacutat    fantasies,    no    needless 

(  ulinary  frills.  After  the  years  of  restaurant 

madness,  we  m.u  actually  be  entering  an 
age  of  reason.  But  don't  count  on  it.  □ 

/usfiiui  /  rummer  is  a  writer  at  Newsweek. 
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Cool,Correct 
Wines  for  Hot  Summers 


Summers  in  the  United  States  are 
often  blighted  by  high  temperatures 
and  oppressive  humidity,  so  when  I 
think  of  drinking  wine  during  that 
season  I  imagine  something  matchlessly 
fresh,  zesty,  and  thirst-quenching.  The 
wines  that  give  the  fullest  satisfaction  in 
fall,  winter,  and  early  spring — Bordeaux, 
Burgundy,  or  Rhone  wines,  or  vintage 
port — in  spite  of  their  marvelous  complex- 
ity are  too  intense  and  rich  for  a  torrid  sum- 
mer evening.  I  look  instead  for  lighter- 
styled  wines,  delicate,  tart,  crisp,  clean, 
and  fresh.  Here  are  some  of  the  best  of 
these  wines. 

Europe  offers  the  widest  choice  of  light, 
zesty  wines  with  flavor  and  character. 
Among  white  wines  nothing  is  more  deli- 
cious than  a  crisp  German  Riesling  drunk 
by  the  pool  or  ocean  on  a  sultry  day, 
besides  which  it  is  the  perfect  complement 
to  a  light  meal.  Unfortunately,  many  peo- 
ple tend  to  think  of  German  wines  as  too 
sweet,  certainly  if  they  have  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  taste  Germany's  best-selling 
wine  in  America,  the  cloying  and  infa- 
mous Liebfraumilch.  It  is  ironic  that  this 
vile  drink,  which  has  become  such  a  huge 
commercial  success  for  Germany,  has 
managed  to  stop  people  from  looking 
beyond  it  to  the  country's  serious  wine- 
producing  estates.  Most  of  the  finest  Ger- 
man wines  come  from  the  Riesling  grape, 
which  flourishes  in  the  Mosel,  Saar,  Ru- 
wer,  and  Rheingau.  Its  exciting  personali- 
ty offers  a  lovely  concoction  of  apple, 
lime,  wet  stone,  and  floral  flavors  and 
scents,  and  it  seems  an  ideal  summer 
drink.  Behind  all  the  fruit  flavors  is  a 
steely,  zesty,  vibrant  natural  acidity  that 
gives  these  wines  an  exceptional  degree  of 
clarity  and  focus.  As  for  vintages,  because 
the  fine-German-wine  market  has  been 
depressed  for  the  last  decade,  there  are  still 
amazing  quantities  of  superb  1983s  in  the 
marketplace  as  well  as  excellent  1985s. 
There  is  also  a  new  vintage  to  get  excited 
about,   1988.  For  my  taste,  a  top  Riesling 
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By  Robert  M.  Parker,  Jr. 

from  one  of  the  following  producers  needs 
two  to  three  years  of  bottle  age  to  show  the 
exhilarating  combination  of  fruit  and  acid- 
ity, so  1983  and  1985  would  be  better 
choices  than  the  young,  grapey  1988s. 

For  the  first-rate  German  Rieslings  you 
need  look  no  further  than  eight  producers 
who  set  the  highest  standards  for  quality. 
They  are  F.-W.  -Gymnasium,  Fritz  Haag, 
Dr.  Loosen,  Monchhof,  Egon  Miiller- 
Scharzhof,  J.J.  Priim,  von  Schubert,  and 
Geltz  Zilliken.  Their  wines  brilliantly 
demonstrate  what  can  be  made  of  the  Ries- 
ling grape;  no  other  producers  in  the  world 
can  match  them.  All  their  drier  wines 
(called  Kabinett  and  Spdtlese)  sell  for  a  very 
modest  $8  to  $15  a  bottle,  which  is  re- 
markable for  such  high  quality.  And  yet 
German  Rieslings  have  simply  never  made 
it  in  America.  When  buying  them,  re- 
member that  German  wine  laws  establish 
quality  based  on  ascending  levels  of  ripe- 
ness and  sweetness.  If  you  prefer  your  Ries- 
ling in  a  drier  style,  a  wine  labeled  Kabinett 
is  probably  your  best  choice.  If  you  like  a 
little  bit  of  sweetness  buoyed  up  by  zesty 
acidity,  then  a  Spdtlese  is  ideal.  Most  peo- 
ple would  consider  a  Spdtlese  wine  basically 
dry,  although  there  is  a  slight  degree  of 
residual  sugar.  Something  a  little  sweeter 
yet  never  cloying  would  be  an  Auslese  from 
any  of  these  producers.  It  can  be  quite 
stunning,  and  given  the  crisp  acidity  in 
vintages  such  as  1985  and  1988,  it  will  not 
taste  as  sweet  as  it  really  is,  though  it  will 
sell  for  $15  to  $25  a  bottle.  These  wines 
make  ideal  aperitifs,  although  Auslese  and 
Spdtlese  work  well  with  duck  and  certain 
types  of  Oriental  cuisine. 

Or  you  can  turn  to  the  standard  summer 
wines  of  France — roses  from  Provence. 
Anyone  who  has  been  to  France's  Medi- 
terranean coast  in  season  knows  how  fresh 
and  satisfying  these  can  be  in  spite  of  their 
lack  of  snob  appeal.  The  large  firm  of 
Domaine  Ott,  in  Antihes,  produces  some 
of  France's  best  roses,  but  they  are  expen- 
sive at  $  1 2  to  $  1  5  a  bottle.  Look  for  Ott's 
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roses  from  the  most  recent  vintages,  1987 
and  1988,  and  ignore  anything  older. 
Remember  you  are  drinking  rose  for  its 
exuberant,  zesty  qualities,  which  fade  after 
a  couple  of  years. 

Other  sensational  roses  come  from  the 
postcard  coastal  village  of  Bandol,  but 
they  too  are  quite  expensive.  The  best  is 
that  from  Domaine  Tempier  (about  $14). 
It  is  dry,  has  amazing  length,  and  can  stand 
up  to  the  fiery,  garlic-scented  fish  soups 
and  spicy  cuisine  of  the  region.  Yet  it  can 
also  be  served  as  an  aperitif  without  losing 
any  of  its  vibrant,  flavorful  appeal.  Again, 
buy  the  1987  or  the  1988  vintage  and 
ignore  anything  older,  which  will  probably 
have  taken  on  the  rusty-orange  color  that 
always  betrays  a  decrepit  rose. 

There  are  other  superb  French  roses,  but 
they  are  less  fashionable  than  those  made 
in  Provence.  One  that  has  become  the 
thing  in  Paris  is  a  rose  made  in  Sancerre.  In 
America,  this  Loire  Valley  region  is  better 
known  for  its  herbaceous,  earthy,  flinty 
white  wine  made  from  the  sauvignon 
blanc  grape.  Sancerre  roses  should  also  be 
drunk  young.  If  you  want  to  be  in  the 
swim,  this  is  the  one  to  serve  rather  than 
one  from  Provence  or  Bandol. 

I  enjoy  few  red  wines  in  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer. However,  there  are  some  excep- 
tions, and  one  is  Beaujolais  from 
France.  Refreshingly  forthright,  effu- 
sively fruity,  it  is  the  right  wine  for  any  sea- 
son, but  it  seems  to  be  even  more  seductive 
when  chilled  to  50°  F.  and  served  on  a  hot 
summer  day.  Beaujolais  should  be  drunk 
within  two  or  three  years  of  the  vintage, 
with  the  exception  of  those  from  the  vil- 
lage of  Moulin-a-Vent,  which  in  a  vintage 
like  1985  or  1986  can  often  last  five  to  sev- 
en years.  Beaujolais  has  had  wonderful 
vintages  in  the  eighties,  the  top  years 
being  1983,  1985,  and  1988.  Both  1983 
and  1985  are  now  museum  pieces,  so  con- 
centrate on  the  1988s,  the  finest,  most 
hedonistic  vintage  for  Beaujolais  since  the 
deliciously  rich,  supple,  fleshy  1985s.  The 
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On  a  hot  summer  day  ow  J"    •  iKrl  w  ihl  o  rich  and  complex  Bordeaux  or  Burgundy.  Torrid  weather  calls  lor  crisp  and  delicate  wines. 
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1988s  can  he  explosively  fruity  without 
ever  tasting  heavy.  They  are  ideal  for 
serving  with  grilled  foods  or  at  summer 
picnics  and  pool  parties. 

Which  ones  do  you  buy?  No  one 
so  dominates  a  wine  region  as 
Georges  Duboeuf  does  Beau- 
jolais.  The  reasons  for  his  re- 
markable success  are  simple — fair  prices, 
consistently  high  quality,  a  huge  produc- 
tion, and  his  handsome  flower  label.  All 
have  contributed  to  promoting  the  virtues 
of  Beaujolais.  At  the  same  time,  they  have 
roused  an  envious  army  of  critics.  The  fact 
is,  however,  that  Duboeuf's  wines  are  ex- 
ceptional, and  no  one  works  harder  in 
picking  the  best  to  market  under  his  name. 
He  has  an  assortment  of  wines.  They  in- 
clude blends  from  Beaujolais  marketed  un- 
der the  flower  label  and  the  single-domaine 
wines  that  he  represents  and  markets 
under  the  name  of  the  domaine  (the  name 
Georges  Duboeuf  also  appears  on  the  bot- 
tle). While  I  can  enthusiastically  recom- 
mend virtually  any  Georges  Duboeuf  1988 
Beaujolais,  for  the  highest  quality  look  for 
the  following  producers  who  estate-bottle 
their  Beaujolais  or  have  Duboeuf  estate- 
bottle  it  for  them  with  their  name  on  it. 

No  Beaujolais  is  finer  than  that  from 
Jean  Descombes,  in  the  village  of  Morgon, 
marketed  by  Duboeuf.  With  its  extraordi- 
nary perfume  of  raspberry  fruit  and  intense 
flavors,  this  wine  is,  for  me,  the  quintes- 
sential great  Beaujolais.  In  addition  to  the 
Morgon  Jean  Descombes  from  Georges 
Duboeuf,  other  sensational  domaines  that 
he  markets  under  both  the  estate  name 
and  his  own  include  Domaine  Desmeures, 
which  makes  sensational  Beaujolais  from 
the  village  of  Chiroubles,  Chateau  des 
Deduits  from  Fleurie,  Chateau  de  Raousset 
from  Chiroubles,  and  Domaine  des  Heri- 
tiers  Tagent  from  Moulin-a-Vent.  Other 
estate-bottled  wines  from  producers  not 
represented  by  Duboeuf  include  Rene  Ber- 
rod  (who  makes  sensational  Beaujolais 
Villages  and  Moulin-a-Vent),  J. -P. 
Bloud,  Jacky  Janodet,  Georges  Trichard, 
Michel  Chignard,  Jean-Paul  Ruet,  and 
Louis  Bassy.  All  are  producers  with  im- 
peccably high  standards  of  wine  making 
who  have  produced  outstanding  1988s. 

These  fine  Beaujolais  represent  some  of 
the  greatest  red-wine  values  in  the  world. 
Most  Beaujolais  ranges  in  price  from  $5  to 
$6,  for  a  straightforward,  fruity  Beaujolais 
Villages,  to  $9  or  $  1 0,  for  an  estate-bottled 
Beaujolais  Cru  from  one  of  the  famous 
villages  of  the  region.  The  differences  be- 
tween the  villages  are  not  always  apparent, 
though  I  have  found  some  of  the  most 
enjoyable  wines  and  the  highest  levels  of 
wine    making    coming    out    of    Julienas, 


Morgon,  Fleurie,  and  Moulin-a-Vent. 

The  great  red  wines  from  Piedmont  and 
Tuscany,  with  their  full-bodied,  heady  al- 
cohol content  and  mouth-filling  qualities, 
are  for  winter  drinking,  but  Italy  does  pro- 
duce a  number  of  very  light,  stylish,  aro- 
matic wines  ideally  suited  to  summer. 
Besides  Beaujolais,  my  other  choice  for  a 
summer  red  wine  is  a  dolcetto  from  Pied- 
mont. Purple  in  color  and  not  sweet — as 


Top  Summer  Wines  from  Germany 

here  is  a  list  of  German  wines  ideal  for  sum- 
mertime drinking.  Any  of  them  from  the 
vintages  of  1983, 1985,  and  1988  are  excel- 
lent. From  F.-W. -Gymnasium,  look  for  Tritten- 
heimer  Apotheke  and  Graacher  Himmelreich; 
from  Fritz  Haag,  Brauneberger  Mandelgraben 
and  Brauneberger  Juffer-Sonnenuhr;  from  Dr. 
Loosen,  Bernkasteler  Badstube  and  Erdener 
Treppchen;  from  Egon  Miiller-Scharzhof, 
Scharzhofberger;  from  J.  J.  Priim,  Graacher 
Himmelreich  and  Wehlener  Sonnenuhr;  from 
C.  von  Schubert,  Maximin  Griinhauser  Abts- 
berg  and  Maximin  Griinhauser  Herrenberg;  and 
from  Geltz  Zilliken,  Saarburger  Rausch  and 
Ockfener  Bockstein. 


the  name  might  suggest — it  is  a  dry,  soft, 
supple,  exuberant,  effusively  fruity,  grapey 
wine  tasting  of  blackberries,  almonds, 
chocolate,  and  spices,  in  many  ways  Italy's 
answer  to  France's  Beaujolais.  No  one 
makes  better  dolcetto  than  Renato  Ratti, 
Bruno  Ceretto,  Bruno  Giacosa,  Aldo 
Conterno,  and  Vietti.  Like  Beaujolais, 
dolcetto  should  be  drunk  within  the  first 
two  or  three  years  of  the  vintage,  and  the 
one  of  choice  today  is  1988.  I  would  ignore 
the  hard,  lean,  charmless  1986s,  and  while 
some  1987s  are  fragrant  and  fruity,  the 
1988s  are  explosively  rich,  soft,  gorgeously 
perfumed  wines  that  will  make  ideal  drink- 
ing over  the  next  several  years.  At  $8  to 
$12,  prices  for  dolcetto  are  realistic. 

Some  white  wines  from  Italy  that 
satisfy  my  requirements  of  lightness 
and  freshness,  combined  with  flavor 
and  plenty  of  character,  include 
these  from  the  1987  and  1988  vintages, 
listed  alphabetically:  Abbazia  di  Rosazzcv 
makes  very  fragrant,  crisp,  summery  white 
wines  from  such  grapes  as  pinot  bianco, 
sauvignon,  and  tocai.  If  you  think  all 
Soaves  are  industrially  made,  watery  wines 
that  seem  to  have  a  twist  of  lemon  added, 
you  have  never  tried  those  made  by  Ansel- 
mi.  Either  the  1987  or  the  1988  regular 
Soave  or  his  Soave  Capitel  Foscarino  is  a 
simply  gorgeous  wine,  putting  all  others  to 
shame.  A  sensational  producer  in  north- 
ern Italy  called  Bortoluzzi  makes  a  char- 
donnay,  a  foian  blanc,  and  a  pinot  grigio. 


For  sheer  class  as  well  as  zesty  fruit  flavors 
beautifully  balanced  by  natural  acidity, 
look  for  the  Breganze  di  Breganze,  char- 
donnay,  and  Prato  di  Canzio  from  Macu- 
lan,  one  of  Italy's  most  fashionably  "in" 
wine  producers.  Both  the  1987s  and  the 
1988s  are  among  my  two  or  three  favorite 
Italian  white  wines.  While  they  are  not 
full-bodied  and  head-turning  like  a  great 
white  Burgundy,  they  do  wonders  with 
grilled  fish  and  simple  antipasto  courses. 
The  other  northern  Italian  producer  mak- 
ing exciting  white  wines  is  Ronco  del 
Gnemiz.  Made  from  grapes  such  as  the 
pinot  grigio,  tocai  friulano,  Miiller-Thur- 
gau,  and  chardonnay,  they  are  admirable 
examples  of  Italy's  new  breed  of  fruity, 
crisp,  well-made  white  wines.  All  can  be 
purchased  for  $9  to  $15  a  bottle.  If  not 
inexpensive,  they  are  ideal  in  summer. 

Portugal  is  known  in  export  markets  for 
its  sensational  fortified,  after-dinner  ports, 
but  it  makes  a  splendid  summer  white  wine 
called  vinho  verde.  Most  of  these  wines 
come  without  a  vintage  date,  which  is  too 
bad,  as  they  should  be  drunk  during  their 
first  year.  However,  I  have  found  consis- 
tently fresh,  zesty  examples  from  two  pro- 
ducers— the  Caves  Alianc,a  and  Quinta  da 
Aveleda.  Their  wonderfully  light,  lemon- 
and  lime-scented  vinhos  verdes  are  ideal 
for  hot  weather  or  with  seafood. 

While  a  great  deal  of  wine  is  made  in  the 
United  States,  most  wines  that  should  be 
ideal  for  summer  drinking,  such  as  the 
ubiquitous  roses  inexplicably  called  white 
zinfandels,  from  California,  are  simply  too 
sweet  for  my  taste.  In  my  view,  the  best 
summer  wines  made  in  this  country  are 
some  of  the  slightly  sweet  but  very  exuber- 
ant, fresh,  aromatic,  high-quality  chenin 
blancs  being  produced  at  such  wineries  as 
Preston,  in  the  Sonoma  Valley,  and  Pine 
Ridge,  in  the  Napa  Valley.  They  are  terri- 
bly undervalued,  normally  retailing  for  less 
than  $6  a  bottle.  Both  the  1987  and  the 
1988  are  about  as  fine  off-dry,  summer 
white  wines  as  one  can  find  at  that  price.  I 
recommend  them  highly. 

If  you  must  try  an  American  rose,  look 
for  the  dashing,  bizarrely  labeled  1988  Vin 
Gris  from  the  innovative  Bonny  Doon 
winery,  south  of  San  Francisco.  Another 
excellent  vin  gris  is  made  by  £tude  Wines, 
in  the  Napa  Valley.  Again,  stick  to  the 
most  recent  vintage,  1988,  and  drink 
these  wines  before  the  winter  of  1990. 
They  should  help  ease  the  pains  of  El  Nino 
and  the  greenhouse  effect.  □ 

Robert  Parker,  editor  of  The  Wine  Advo- 
cate, is  the  author  of  Bordeaux,  Parker's 
Wine  Buyer's  Guide,  and  Wines  of  the 
Rhone  Valley  ami  Provence. 
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Wine  from  Rie  ^pes  •$ ihe  Heol  summer  drink,  oHering  a  lovely  mix  of  apple,  lime,  wet  stone,  and  floral  flavors  and  scents. 
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BALANCHINE'S 
LAST  PRINCESS 

Why  Darci  Kistler  is  back  on  top 


The  story  of  Darci  Kis- 
tler, the  most  radiant 
of  today's  ballerinas, 
cannot  be  told  apart 
from  the  story  of 
George  Balanchine. 
By  the  time  she  was 
sixteen,  the  greatest  ballet  master  of  our 
time  had  taken  her  out  of  school  and  put 
her  on  the  stage  of  the  New  York  City  Bal- 
let in  roles  other  dancers  work  for  years  to 
deserve.  The  early  chapters  of  her  career 
read  like  a  fairy  tale.  When  she  was  eigh- 
teen, Balanchine  died,  and  soon  it  seemed 
as  if  she  had  fallen  under  an  evil  spell. 
Beset  by  injuries,  she  vanished  from 
view — many  feared,  forever.  After  surgery 
and  long  recovery,  she  began  her  come- 
back. But  it  was  slow  and  halting,  with 
many  reinjuries  and  long  stretches  of  can- 
celed performances.  Many  people  be- 
lieved that  a  great  career  was  dwindling  to 
its  end.  Then,  last  winter,  she  danced  her 
first  full  season  without  injury,  took  on 
huge  new  roles — in  Apollo,  Concerto  Ba- 
rocco,  Serenade,  all  Balanchine  works — 
and  laid  fears  to  rest.  The  star  is  reborn. 
After  all  this,  Kistler  is  still  only  twenty- 
four  and  seems  younger.  She  has  a  high 
little  voice,  a  Sweetheart  of  Sigma  Chi 
face,  and  blond  hair  down  to  her  waist. 
She  likes  cheerful  clothes — red  boots, 
sweatshirts  that  say  things  in  pink  let- 
ters— and  her  apartment  is  a  girl's  decorat- 
ing dream:  a  white  baby  grand  piano, 
white  unicorn  statues,  white  couches  with 
pink  pillows.  She  lives  there  with  a  white 
cockatoo,  who  does  not  care  for  visitors. 

The  youngest  of  five  children  born  ;ir 
intervals  of  a  year — and  all  of  them  boys 
except  for  her — Kistler  had  a  rough-and- 
tumble  upbringing  in  Riverside,  Califor- 
nia. Her  father,  a  physician,  had  been  a 
wrestler  in  college,  and  all  her  brothers 
were  wrestlers.  (In  college  the  three 
younger  boys  together  accumulated  five- 
Big  Ten  wrestling  titles. )  Patvi  started  out 

Byjoan  Acocella 
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as  a  tomboy — her  brother  Harlan  remem- 
bers her  assaulting  his  younger  brothers' 
friends — but  eventually  she  wearied  o\ 
boys'  games.  A  girlfriend  who  was  taking 
ballet  lessons  gave  her  a  cast-off  tutu — "a 
little  pink  one,"  she  recalls,  "the  kind  you 
would  wear  for  Halloween,  real  tacky." 
She  adored  it,  wore  it  until  it  fell  apart, 
and  persuaded  her  mother  to  let  her  take 
ballet  lessons  too. 

Soon  thereafter  she  decided  to  be  a  bal- 
let dancer,  and  at  New  York  City  Ballet, 
which  she  found  out  about  from  a  cop\  i  >t 
Vogue  that  her  mother  had:  "It  showed 
Mr.  Balanchine  standing  at  the  barre  and, 
around  him,  all  these  beautiful  girls.  You 
know,  in  California,  you  don't  see  that 
kind  of  girl  walking  around.  Maybe  they're 
there,  but  where  I  come  from,  in  River- 
side, with  four  boys,  everything  was  mo- 
torcycle races  and  dirt  and  wrestling 
matches.  To  see  these  girls — so  beautiful, 
so  feminine.  And  the  article  said  that  Mr. 
Balanchine  could  walk  into  an  elevator 
and  know  who  had  been  in  it,  because  he 
knew  who  wore  what  perfume.  Well,  for 
me,  at  that  age — perfume!  I  fell  in  love." 
She  was  eight. 

There  followed  a  spotty  ballet  training. 
A  lax  program  in  Riverside  was  eventually 
replaced  by  a  harder  program  in  1  OS  Ange- 
les. The  Los  Angeles  teat,  her,   Irina  kos 

movska,  has  been  quoted  repeatedly  on 

the  subject  ot  Kistler's  willingness  to  work. 
"She  would  commit  suicide  on  the  flooi ," 

Kosmovska  savs.  According  to  Kistler,  it 

was   more    like   homicide      "She   used   to 

make  me  ^>  sixty  lour  entrechats  six  in  i 
row,  to  the  point  when  I  hyperventilated 
and  tainted"  -though  KistK-i  believes  it 
was  probably  good  for  her,  since  she  was  so 
tar  behind.  Less  good  was  the  commute 


from  Riverside,  with  her  mother  driving 
three  and  a  halt  hours  almost  daily. 

Finally  her  father  put  his  fool  down    Ik- 
had  never  cared  about  her  interest  in 

dance  in  the  first  place.  Now  the  ballet  les- 
sons—  the  time  and  the  money-     wen 
gravatinu   ahead)    existing    tensions   be- 
tween the  parents.  (They  divorced  when 

Kistler  was  twentww...  She  is  very  close 
to  her  mother  and  does  not  speak  to  her 
father.)  But  then  the  School  ot  American 
Ballet,    New    York  Catv   Ballet's  affiliate 


Teachers  thought  Kistler  should  stay  in  school  another 
ycor,  but  Balanchine  wanted  her  to  work  with  him. 


For  Balanchine,  Kistler  was  like  a  new  toy. 
I  le  wanted  to  see  her  all  the  time. 
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The  Kistler  Story  in  Reviews 

'  'That  new  one. ' '  Every  so  often — it  happens  about  once  a 
decade — George  Balanchine  singles  out  a  very  young 
dancer  for  special  attention.  .  .  .  In  the  present  instance 
it  is  the  16-year-old  Darci  Kistler .  .  .  seen  in  a  series  of 
major  debuts  last  weekend.  .  .  .She  sailed  into  each  bal- 
let with  extraordinary  confidence.  ...  In  "Symphony 
in  C,"  Miss  Kistler  came  up  with  a  carefree  playfulness 
that  clearly  won  the  audience's  heart.  (Anna  Kisselgoff, 
New  York  Times,  November  18,  1980) 

After  injury,  a  tentative  return.  Kistler  continues  to 
tantalize  us.  .  .  .  When  she  finally  got  on,  .  .  .  she'd 
been  off  the  stage  for  eight  weeks.  ...  On  she  came, 
dancing  with  a  transparent  ease  and  plenitude  of  being 
that  dispelled  all  doubt.  .  .  .  Why  isn't  she  making  us 
happy  more  often?  .  .  .  The  repertory  needs  Kistler,  and 
the  audience  needs  reassuring  that  she's  not  just  a  guest 
artist.  (Arlene Croce,  NewYorker,  February  3,  1986) 

Recovery.  We're  unlikely  ever  to  see  Kistler  regain  the 
dazzling  strength  she  enjoyed  before  an  injury  in  1983 
kept  her  offstage  for  two  years.  In  these  performances, 
however,  she  was  no  longer  an  heiress  apparent  but  one 
of  the  company's  central  interpreters  of  Balanchine.  The 
spontaneity  and  youthfulness  of  all  her  performances  are 
enchanting  in  themselves,  but  within  them  her  dancing 
has  a  subtle  and  fascinating  range  of  contrasts:  blushing 
audacity,  delicacy  and  hugeness,  grandeur  and  intimacy, 
sweetness  and  abandon.  These  things  are  present  in  all 
she  does,  but  in  varying  strengths,  so  that  the  tone  of  a 
work  is  continually  changed  and  refreshed.  (Alastair 
Macaulay,  NewYorker,  July  11,  1988) 

Fresh  triumph.  Her  interpretations  of  the  most  hal- 
lowed roles  are  fresh  and  true.  Her  Terpsichore  [in  Bal- 
anchine's  Apollo],  for  example,  dances  with  Apollo  like  a 
delighted  girl  who's  found  an  ideal  playmate;  at  the  same 
time,  her  interaction  with  him  is  touched,  unselfcon- 
sciously, with  something  of  the  divine.  (Tobi  Tobias, 
New  York,  February  13,  1989) 


academy,  offered  her  its  Atlantic-Rich- 
neld  scholarship,  with  tuition  and  living 
expenses.  "My  dad  said,  'Fine,  she  can  go. 
It's  cheaper  for  her  to  go  to  New  York  than 
to  live  here.'  '  So  at  age  fourteen  she 
moved  into  a  boardinghouse  on  Manhat- 
tan's Upper  West  Side  and  enrolled  at  the 
School  of  American  Ballet. 

She  was  there  for  only  a  year.  Her 
schooling  was  still  very  inadequate,  hut 
she  was  tremendously  strong  and  eager. 
She  had  a  kind  of  amplitude,  or  sheer  big- 
ness of  dance  image,  that  took  one's  breath 
away.  (She  was  helped  by  her  size.  She  is 
large  for  a  ballet  dancer — almost  five  foot 
six  inches.)  Balanchine  soon  spotted  her, 
and  in  1979,  when  she  was  just  fifteen,  he 
made  her  an  apprentice  with  New  York 
City  Ballet.  This  was  probably  too  soon,  or 
such  was  the  feeling  of  Kistler's  teacher 


Today  Kistler's  mentor  is  Stanley  Williams,  part  Zen  master,  who  says  things  like  "Turn  but  don't  turn. 


Alexandra  Danilova,  former  star  of  the 
Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo.  "I  told  Mr. 
Balanchine  that  I  thought  Darci  should 
stay  at  school  another  year, "  Danilova  said 
to  Diane  Solway  of  the  New  York  Times, 
"but  he  told  me  that  he  wanted  her  to  work 
with  him.  I  think  he  had  the  presentiment 
that  he  would  die  soon.  .  .  .  If  she  wasn't 
so  talented  and  he  wasn't  so  sick,  he  prob- 
ably would  have  left  her  in  school  another 
ye;ir."  He  had  had  triple-bypass  heart  sur- 


gery earlier  that  year  and  was  presumably 
already  suffering  from  the  neurological  dis- 
ease that  would  kill  him  in  three  years. 
Being  Russian,  perhaps  he  knew.  In  any 
case,  he  took  Darci  Kistler  out  of  school. 
Kistler's  early  plunge  into  the  New  York 
City  Ballet  repertoire  was  one  of  the  hap- 
piest sights  the  company  has  had  to  offer  in 
the  last  decade.  For  Balanchine  she  was 
like  a  new  toy:  he  wanted  to  see  her  all  the 
time.  In  the  first  week  of  the  198081  win- 
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"What  I  love,"  says  Darci 
Kistler,  "is  dance  where  it 
can  become  so  simple  that 
if  s  just  the  music"— as 
here  in  Balanchine's 
Brahms-Schoenberg  Quartet 
(left,  with  Jock  Soto)  and 
"Diamonds,"  from  Jewels 
(with  Lindsay  Fischer). 


ter  season  she  danced  the  leads  in  seven 
ballets — and  she  was  still  only  sixteen 
years  old  and  only  a  corps  member.  In  one 
weekend  she  made  her  debut  as  the  soloist 
in  the  Walpurgisnacht  Ballet,  as  the  leader 
of  the  "Scherzo"  in  Tschaikovsky  Suite  No. 
3,  and,  most  amazingly,  in  the  second 
movement  of  Symphony  in  C,  one  of  the 
greatest  adagio  roles  Balanchine  ever 
created — a  part  identified  with  Suzanne 
Farrell  and  filled  with  the  grand,  high 
doom  that  is  Farrell's  special  atmosphere. 

It  was  not  Kistler's.  She  claims  that  she 
was  terrified  by  these  new  roles  when 
she  first  rehearsed  them  with  Balan- 
chine. But  he  had  ways  of  calming 
her.  "He  used  to  tell  me,  'Don't  ever  act — 
just  be  yourself. '  "  Another  of  his  rules  was 
"Just  do  it — don't  think  about  it."  These 
dicta  are  not  as  simpleminded  as  they 
sound.  Balanchine  was  a  great  believer  in 
intuitive  knowledge.  He  also  believed  in 
time.  "He  always  showed  you  ways  to  be 
better,"  Kistler  remembers,  "but  he  never, 
never  made  you  feel  that  it  wasn't  good 
enough.  No  matter  what  it  was.  It  was, 
like,  this  is  how  it  is  right  now.  He  knew 
that  with  repetition,  time  and  time  again, 
it  would  get  better."  This  gave  her  cour- 
age. "If  I  could  do  it  for  Mr.  Balanchine 
and  he  would  still  put  it  out  onstage  and 
not  fire  me,  it  was  fine." 

And  that  was  how  she  danced.  Not 
everything  was  perfect,  but  it  was  exciting 
to  watch.  "Have  you  seen  that  new  one — 
1 7-years-old — Darci  Kistler  with  the  New 
York  City  Ballet?"  Rudolf  Nureyev  asked  a 
New  York  Times  reporter  the  following 


year.  "Such  aggression  in  her  legs,  such 
attack.  .  .  .  There  are  four  other  balleri- 
nas onstage  and  she's  the  one  you're  look- 
ing at.  .  .  .  There's  that  devil  inside." 
With  Balanchine's  confidence  behind 
her,  Kistler  seemed  released  into  a  realm 
of  utter  freedom.  She  beamed;  she  flew. 
She  knocked  off  leaps  and  beats  and  com- 
plicated turns  and  reversals.  At  the  crest  of 
a  dance,  she  seemed  to  turn  pink  and  shiny 
and  let  off  rays.  She  was  a  streak  of  joy. 

Needless  to  say,  this  made  terrific  press. 
Not  since  Gelsey  Kirkland  came  up,  in  the 
late  sixties,  had  New  York  seen  a  ballet 
prodigy  like  this  (and  there  has  been  none 
comparable  since  Kistler).  "Darci  K, 
Baby-Doll  of  Ballet,"  read  the  headline  on 
one  of  Clive  Barnes's  reviews  in  the  New 
York  Post.  People  featured  a  full-page  pho- 
tograph of  her  eating  an  ice-cream  com-. 
The  press  also  chronicled  her  rapid  promo- 
tions, one  ,1  year:  to  soloist  in  1981,  to 
principal  dancer  in  1982.  Another  popular 
news  item  was  her  romance  with  Petei 
Martins,  the  company's  great  dansew  noble 
and  the  man  slated  to  mk  i  eed  Balanchine 
as  head  of  the  company.  As  kistler  tells  it, 

Balanchine  engineered  this  match,  cast 
ing  her  with  Martins,  pressing  their  hands 
together,  telling  them  bow  many  couples 
he  had  brought  togethei  and  now  them. 
His  reasons  would  be  interesting  to  know. 
Possibly  he  was  trying  to  secure  Kistler's 
position  in  the  company  once  he  was 
gone.  Or  possibly  it  was  a  caseoi  SUITOga<  \ 
what  he  could  not  have  tot  himself,  he 
turned  over  to  his  representative.  In  any 
(  .inc,  it  did  not  work     Kistler  and  Martins 


Not  everything  she  did  at  seventeen  was 
perfect,  but  she  was  exciting  to  watch. 


had  little  in  common,  and  he  was  almost 
twenty  years  older  than  she — but  the  rela- 
tionship hobbled  along  almost  two  yean 
Balanchine's  habit  oi  railing  in  love 
with  his  ballerinas  was  as  much  an  artist n. 
as  an  emotional  fact.  Passion  set  him  to 
work.  Most  of  his  greatest  ballet-  were 
made  for  women  he  loved,  and  the\  .ire 
about  his  love.  If  he  had  had  a  yeai  or  two 
more,  he  would  surely  have  made  a  ballet 
for  Kistler.  According  to  his  biographer 
Bernard  Taper,  it  was  she  who  revived  in 

him  an  old  dream  of  staging  Petipa's  tull- 
length  Sleeping  Beauty,  with  its  sweet-six 

teen  prnuess.   But  he  w.is  already  ill.   In 

November  1982  he  was  hospitalized  and 
never  ^>t  out.  1  le  died  the  nexi  spring. 

B\  thai  time  the  first  stage  of  Kis 
tier's  <  areei  had  also  <  ome  to  an 
end.  A  few  months  before  Balan 
thine's  death  she  slipped  on  some 

duel  tape  during  a  rehearsal.   I  be  injury 
was  diagnosed  as  ,i  sprain,  and  foi  .•  month 
she  walked  around  on  it,  even  took  physi 
cal  therapy  for  it.  But  it  was  actually  a  bro 

ken  ankle,  and  hs  the  time  it  was  properly 

diagnosed,  a  month  later,  h  had  gotten  fai 
worse:  a  bone  chip  had  broken  on  and 
lodged  in  the  joint.  Ahead  of  hei  now  lay 
two  foot  operations  and  two  years  of  strug 
glint;  to  regain  hei  strength.  I  he  roles  she 
had  been  so  proud  to  dance  were  given  to 

Others,  and  she  was  lett  in  the  Studio,  try 

■  learn  how  to  piU  again. 

It  was  not  |iist  p.itieiu  e  she  needed    She 

had  to  race  the  knowledge  thai  it  she  did 
mim  eed  in  returning  to  the  stage  she  would 
not  be  the  same  biJ  of  dancer.  "1  had  a 
little  bit  ol  a  handicap  in  then-  now,"  and 

it  she  didn't  respeCI  it  she  would  teiniute 

herself.  v".  the  things  she  had  previously 

done  with  complete  Spontaneity  she  now 

had  to  do  with  care.  Every  A.w  she  worked 
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privately  with  Stanley  Williams,  the 
School  of  American  Ballet's  great  Danish- 
American  teacher,  relearning  the  tech- 
nique in  a  new  way. 

Characteristically,  she  found  some  vir- 
tue in  necessity:  "I've  always  thought  of  it 
like,  a  horse  can  run  beautifully  with  reins 
on  it  too."  But,  she  adds,  "it  changes  your 
personality."  There  is  a  pious  tradition 
that  once  a  dancer  suffers  a  major  injury, 
he  or  she  becomes  a  deeper  artist.  In  Kis- 
tler's  case  it  is  true.  It  is  hard  to  know  what 
to  attribute  to  suffering — not  just  the 
injury,  but  the  loss  of  Balanchine  at  the 
same  time — and  what  was  merely  a  func- 
tion of  growing  up,  but  when  Kistler 
returned  to  the  stage  in  1985,  after  two 
years'  absence,  her  childlike  self-forgetful- 
ness  had  converted  to  a  graver  quality. 
Some  female  dancers  are  soubrettes,  quick 
and  sweet,  like  Patricia  McBride,  and 
some,  like  Suzanne  Farrell,  are  trage- 
diennes. But  Kistler  is  a  third  kind,  a  Pla- 
tonic dancer,  a  performer  so  pure,  so 
direct,  that  in  a  sense  she  is  beyond  person- 
ality. "Phidias  has  no  manner,"  Hegel 
wrote  of  the  great  Greek  sculptor,  paragon 
of  Attic  classicism.  The  same  is  true  of 
Kistler,  paragon  of  Balanchinean  classi- 
cism. She  puts  nothing  between  you  and 
the  dancing.  This  is  an  effect  she  is  con- 
scious of  and  aims  for.  "You  were  asking 
why  I  like  to  dance.  ...  I  hate  to  be  con- 
fronted with  me.  And  in  dance  you  aren't. 
You're  always  aiming  at  something." 

That  something  is  a  vision  of  the 
music.  "What  I  love,"  she 
says,  "is  dance  where  it  can 
become  so  simple  that  it's  just 
the  music. "  With  Balanchine  this  is  not  so 
difficult.  "His  ballets  are  so  musical  that 
they  do  everything  for  you.  The  music  tells 
you  when  to  move,  where  to  look.  It  tells 


Kistler  is  a  Platonic  dancer-so  pure, 
so  direct  that  she  is  beyond  personality. 


you  everything."  Aside  from  its  purity  and 
scale,  perhaps  the  most  amazing  thing 
about  Kistler's  dancing  is  the  richness  of 
her  musical  response,  all  her  parts  an- 
swering to  one  another  as  together  they 
answer  to  the  rhythm.  The  leg  shoots  out 
and  down,  the  foot  pulls  in,  and  then,  an 
instant  behind,  the  arms  complete  their 
upward  rush,  the  fingers  curl  inward,  and 
the  head,  meditatively  bowed  during  the 
step,  rises — like  an  angel  in  a  sunbeam, 
she  gazes  upward  into  the  light.  And  all 
these  actions  are  paced  against  the  beat, 
now  running  ahead  of  it,  now  tarrying 
behind  it,  now  falling  headlong  into  its 
arms.  It  is  an  adventure,  full  of  tension, 
climax,  surprise.  You  hold  your  breath. 

The  more  objective  Kistler  tries  to  be — 
the  more  she  ignores  her  "me,"  the  more 
she  is  working  at  something — the  more 
subjective  she  seems.  This  is  a  Balanchi- 
nean paradox.  Balanchine  was  famous  for 
his  antiromantic  coaching:  "Don't  act!" 
"More  cold!"  "Don't  worry  about  your 
soul;  I  want  to  see  your  foot."  But  appar- 
ently what  he  wanted  was  to  eliminate  any 
theatrics  that  might  blunt  the  clarity  and 
sheer  force  that  made  the  dancing  body, 
for  him,  an  image  of  the  soul.  Balanchine 
was  Russian  Orthodox.  In  his  late  years  he 
became  more  devout,  and  this  was  an 
important  topic  between  him  and  Kistler: 
"He  used  to  sit  me  down  on  the  stage  and 
talk  for  an  hour  nonstop."  He  told  her 
about  a  lot  of  things:  about  music,  about 
opera,  about  his  childhood  in  Russia.  Like 
a  nice  uncle,  he  did  little  tricks  and  games 
for  her.  (A  big  favorite  was  one  where  he 


sewed  his  fingers  together  with  an  invisible 
needle  and  thread.)  But  above  all  he 
talked  to  her  about  religion.  "He  came 
right  out  and  asked  me  if  I  believed  in  God 
and  Jesus.  .  .  .  He'd  talk  about  the  Rus- 
sian Orthodox  church,  before  he  left.  He'd 
tell  me  how,  as  a  child,  he  so  much  wanted 
to  be  an  altar  boy.  He  said  he  got  so  much 
from  just  the  ceremony,  the  beauty  of  it.  I 
don't  know  maybe  if  it  was  because  he  was 
old,  but  it  was  a  very  important  side.  And 
now,  when  I  look  at  his  ballets,  it's  very 
clear."  She  feels  that  these  talks  were  a 
form  of  coaching.  "Most  people,  when 
you're  not  going  to  be  around,  one  of  the 
first  things  you  want  to  do  is  make  sure 
they're  all  right  spiritually."  That,  she  be- 
lieves, is  what  he  was  doing  with  her. 

He  had  a  willing  pupil.  Kistler 
too  is  devout,  and  was  before 
she  ever  met  Balanchine.  One 
does  not  need  to  know  this  to 
understand  her  dancing,  any  more  than 
fans  of  Balanchine's  ballets  need  to  know 
that  he  was  a  Bible  reader.  Indeed,  he 
probably  was  not  a  big  Bible  reader  in  his 
middle  years.  As  for  his  late  years,  religion 
merely  crystallized  qualities  of  his  art  that 
had  always  been  there:  mystery,  woman 
worship,  the  quest  for  transcendence  and 
pure  energy.  It  is  touching  that  when  he 
was  old,  he  found  this  last  young  girl  to  talk 
to  about  the  soul,  but  what  is  critical  is  that 
he  bred  her  to  those  artistic  ends.  Now  he 
is  gone,  and  she  points  the  way.  □ 

Joan  Acocella  is  the  dance  critic  of  7  Days,  a 
weekly  newspaper  in  New  York. 


"Don't  act!,"  Balanchine 
told  his  dancers,  and  Kistler 
never  does,  yet  her  charac- 
ter portrayals  in  his  story 
ballets  are  full  of  generosity. 
In  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  she  is  Titania  (left, 
with  Otto  Neubert);  in 
Swan  Lake,  the  doomed 
Odette  (with  Sean  La  very); 
in  Slaughter  on  Tenth  Avenue 
(cover),  the  Strip  Tease  Girl. 
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Blair  House  and  the 
ethics  of  funding  our  showplaces 
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A  t  8:00  A.M.  on  the  day 
/M  after  his  inauguration, 
/  I  George  Bush  and  his  wife 
f- — ■  stood  at  the  East  Wing 
/  M  entrance  to  the  White 
A  .  ^JL.  House  to  welcome  visitors 
who  had  waited  all  night  for  a  presidential 
tour  through  what  he  celebrated  as  "the 
people's  house."  From  someone  who 
strongly  resembles  a  Tory  squire,  this  pop- 
ulist rhetoric  conceals  the  fact  that  the  his- 
toric paintings,  furniture,  and  even  wall 
coverings  in  the  state  rooms  have  been 
paid  for  not  by  the  taxpayers  but  by  big- 
money  donations  from  people  the  Bushes 
have  always  felt  were  part  of  their  crowd. 

Ever  since  Jacqueline  Kennedy  made  it 
fashionable  almost  thirty  years  ago,  deco- 
ration and  restoration  worthy  of  the  best 
museums  have  been  under  way  in  Wash- 
ington's most  exalted  seats  of  power.  In  fits 
and  starts,  the  White  House,  Blair  House, 
the  State  Department,  the  Treasury,  and 
the  Executive  Office  Building  have  been 
remodeled  so  that  they  contain  what  may 
be  the  world's  most  elegant  and  historic  set 
of  working  public  rooms  outside  the  Vati- 
can and  the  Kremlin. 

Redecorating  costs  a  lot,  but  Congress 
always  skimps  on  it.  For  example,  in 
appropriating  $8. 5  million  to  rebuild  Blair 
House,  the  presidential  guest  house,  just 
across  Pennsylvania  Avenue  from  the 
White  House,  Congress  stipulated  that 
not  a  penny  of  government  funds  was  to  be 
spent  on  furnishings.  This  raised  the  larger 
question  of  who  would  pay  and  what  they 
would  expect  in  return.  At  museums,  a 
perfectly  acceptable  system  of  social  re- 
wards tempts  ambitious  millionaires  and 
their  wives  to  donate  their  treasures  in 
exchange  for  invitations  to  elegant  galas, 
but  in  Washington  this  raises  serious  ques- 
tions of  propriety.  The  donors'  motives  are 
neither  purely  aesthetic  nor  altruistic  in 
the  city  that  has  so  exquisitely  refined  the 
third  "a" — access  by  the  tasteful  rich  to 
the  politically  powerful. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  take  private 
money  for  public  showcases  without  com- 
promising the  government.  When  Secre- 
tary James  Baker  III,  Bush's  aristocratic 
political  crony,  decided  in  1985  on  a  long- 
overdue  restoration  of  the  Treasury's  con- 
ference rooms  and  public  spaces  to  their 
Gilded  Age  splendor,  he  devised  an  arm's- 
length  process  for  avoiding  the  appearance 
of  conflict  of  interest  far  more  successfully 
than  he  did  with  his  private  stockholdings. 
Baker  tapped  his  Princeton  roommate  Bar- 
nabas McHenry,  who  has  long  collected 
money  for  the  high  society's  favorite  cul- 
tural projects  (the  ballet,  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum,  Monet's  home  at  Giverny). 
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Opposite:  A  refurbished  overmantel  in  the  Treasury  building.  Above:  The  John  Quincy  Adams  State  Drawing  Room — nothing  here  but  the  real  McCoy. 


Although  he  raised  $1.5  million  on  Wall 
Street,  McHenry  says  it  was  no  cinch  to 
coax  money  from  hankers,  who  assumed 
that  the  United  States  Treasury's  pockets 
were  deep  enough  that  it  could  pay  for  a 
redecoration. 

m  'Vaker  divorced  himself  almost  en- 
m  ^tirely  from  the  campaign.  John 
M  ^\  F.  W.  Rogers,  who  served  then  as 
-^— J  the  Treasury's  principal  adminis- 
trator, says  that  donations  resulted  in  "zero 
access"  to  Treasury  officials.  Every  donor 
was  screened  in  advance  by  Treasury  law- 
yers before  his  check  was  sought.  No  con- 
tributions were  solicited  from  Treasury- 
regulated  banks. 

The  man  most  responsible  for  keeping 
the  restoration  movement  going  is  Clem- 
ent E.  Conger,  now  seventy-six,  the  cura- 
tor of  the  State  Department's  formal  re- 
ception rooms.  A  sly  rtly  Virginian, 
Conger  strokes  as  m  n  l  ;  million  ;i 
year  out  of  wealth  needs  every 


Clement  Conger,  fired  as  White  House  curator  by 
the  Reagans,  still  doing  a  splendid  job  as  curator  of 
the  State  Department's  formal  reception  rooms. 


penny  of  it.  As  he  advised  new  Bides  from 
Baker's  private  office  at  State  during  an 
introductory  t><ur,  "We  are  priced  out  >'t 
the  .UK Hon  market  now,  and  we  cannot 
hope  to  compete  with  tin-  nouveaux 
nches.  It  you  see  .1  pi«  e  you  want,  make  1 
down  payment  >>i  you  will  nevei  gel  it-' 

The  unabashed  purpose  of  the  paneled 
reception  rooms  of  the  State  Department 
building  is  to  impress  visiting  foreign  di^ 
nitaries  with  the  depth  >>t  early  Aim  tu  an 
craftsmanship  and  culture,  and  they  di< 
Even  ValeYy  ( iiscardd'l  staing,  apresiden 
rial  snob  of  truly  French  magnificence, 
asked  rbi  •  spe<  ial  tom  when  he  came  fbt 
lunch,    rhe  department's  collection  oi 
American  painting,  furniture,  and  silvei 
includes  such  ImiIIi.hu  showpieces  as  •< 
E'hiladelphia  highboy  grat  erully  raised  on 
cabriole  le^s,  .1  rare  Boston  bombe*  chest 

bowed   on   all   sides,    (  'hippend.de   chain 

from  the  home  oi  Francis  Scon  Key,  and 

the  desk  on  which  JefTerSOn  drifted  the 
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Dolley  Madison  Powder  Room,  once  a  wasteland  of  mirrored  walls  and  airport  colors,  now  impeccably  furnished  and  hung  with  Childe  Hassam  paintings. 


Declaration  of  Independence.  Every  piece 
has  its  tale  of  the  chase,  and  Conger  tells 
them  with  the  characteristic  gusto  of  the 
successful  collector. 

There  is  the  Houdon  bust  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  bought  in  Paris  in  1963  from  the 
sculptor's  descendants  and  whisked  out  of 
the  country  aboard  Air  Force  One  lest 
French  customs  delay  its  export  to  give  the 
Louvre  a  chance  at  it.  There  is  also  the  tale 
of  the  Chippendale  chests  in  the  Jefferson 
Room  that  were  shown  some  years  back  to 
a  visitor  named  Samuel  Johnson  (the  man 
of  wax,  not  the  man  of  words).  Conger  had 
been  warned  in  advance  by  an  acolyte  to 
steer  his  visitor  away  from  paintings  and 
toward  furniture.  Sure  enough,  Johnson 
agreed  to  buy  the  chests  for  the  State 
Department  if  they  were  kept  polished 
with  Johnson's  Wax.  A  case  of  the  stuff 
ime  along  with  the  check  for  $50,000. 
Other  gifts  require  more  patience. 
Conger  traced  a  portrait  of  John  Quincy 


Baker  at  Treasury:  enter  the  ethicist. 


Adams  (one  of  the  few  showing  him  smil- 
ing) to  Robert  Homans,  Jr.,  a  descendant 
of  a  branch  of  the  family  that  had  migrated 
to  a  tony  San  Francisco  suburb.  When 
Conger  asked  Homans  to  donate  it,  he 
replied,  "You  don't  know  the  Adams  fam- 
ily. We  never  give  anything  away."  Con- 
ger finally  wheedled  a  loan  of  the  painting 
for  enough  time  to  make  a  copy  and  then 
audaciously  proposed  to  keep  the  original 
as  a  donation  and  return  the  copy  instead. 
The  answer  was  still  no.  Seventeen  years 
later,  Homans  phoned  and  took  up 
Conger's  offer.  It  seemed  there  were  three 
young  heirs,  but  only  two  portraits — one 
of  John  Quincy  and  one  of  his  wife — and, 
Homans  said,  "no  way  to  divide  them." 
Conger  played  Solomon  and  took  the 
paintings,  leaving  the  heirs  to  split  a  siz- 
able tax  deduction  instead. 

Conger's  most  hair-raising  chase  was  for 
the  title  to  a  portrait  of  John  Jay,  the  not- 
able diplomat  abroad  and  the  nation's  first 
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Chief  Justice.  Late  in  1985,  Conger  got  a 
call  from  Christie's  informing  him  that  the 
painting,  on  loan  from  the  Jay  family, 
would  be  going  to  auction  in  about  a 
month  and  was  expected  to  fetch  half  a 
million  dollars.  Conger  quickly  obtained 
pledges  from  two  donors,  Gerald  Freed,  a 
Washington  real-estate  investor,  and  Da- 
vid Grainger,  a  Chicago  manufacturer. 

Within  days,  insiders  figured  that  the 
painting  would  fetch  $800,000.  The  do- 
nors raised  their  pledges  and  asked  Conger 
if  they  could  accompany  him  to  the  auc- 
tion. When  the  sale  began  his  worst  fears 
were  confirmed.  Within  moments  the  bid- 
ding had  advanced  in  gulps  of  $50,000  to 
his  $800,000  maximum.  Under  his  breath 
he  asked  the  donors  what  to  do  next.  Their 
adrenaline  flowing,  Grainger  and  Freed 
told  him,  "Keep  going,  Conger."  The 
State  Department  got  the  picture  for 
$900,000,  plus  10  percent  commission. 

Before  Freed  could  formally  release  the 
money  from  his  family  foundation,  he 
died,  of  heart  trouble.  His  daughter  Eliza- 
beth made  good  her  father's  pledge  of 
$400,000  but  refused  to  honor  his  whis- 
pered instruction.  Grainger  eventually 
made  up  most  of  the  $190,000  shortfall. 
This  saga  convinced  Conger  that  the  auc- 
tion market  was  moving  too  far  and  too  fast 
for  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

Over  the  years,  Conger  has  built 
up  a  file  of  thousands  of  busi- 
nessmen, people  interested  in 
public  affairs,  and  philanthro- 
pists. Through  lists  provided  secretly  by 
antiques  dealers,  he  has  cannily  cross-ref- 
erenced his  file  of  names  with  those  inter- 
ested in  Americana.  Once  a  year,  big  giv- 
ers from  across  the  country  pay  $  1 ,  500  for  a 
gourmet  dinner,  orchestrated  by  Conger, 
in  the  ceremonial  rooms.  In  addition  to 
the  secretary  of  state,  he  can  count  on  sev- 
eral ex-secretaries,  a  handful  of  senior  cab- 
inet members,  a  few  Supreme  Court  jus- 
tices, and  two  dozen  of  Washington's  most 
social  ambassadors.  Each  notable  sits  at  a 
different  table,  and  every  couple  draws  lots 
for  seats.  A  place  at  a  power  table  is  an 
unbeatable  social  attraction  that  nets  the 
acquisition  fund  about  $300,000  in  the 
course  of  an  evening. 

Conger  is  a  career  diplomat.  For  almost 
thirty  years  this  bureaucratic  buccaneer 
has  sailed  as  close  to  the  wind  as  the  law 
allows  in  raising  money  to  create  the  stun- 
ning State  Department  collection,  his 
life's  monument.  His  patrician's  sense  "I 
propriety  has  guided  him  in  capitalizing  on 
the  social  ambitions  of  donors  without  dis- 
honoring the  government. 

The  unspoken  question  concerns 
Washington's  common  coin  or  access  to 


high  places,  and  no  one  can  s.n  whether 
naked  political  contributions  bu)  more 
than  the  subtle  uirr  of  ail  antique  tor  a  high 
official's  public  parlor.  Whei  r  re- 

tires, he  will  probably  be  replaced  by  a 
committee.  Not  only  is  his  an  impossible 
act  to  follow,  but  the  story  of  the  Blair 
House  remodeling  demonstrates  how  diffi- 
cult it  isforanyone  to  try  to  copy  him  with- 
out crossing  the  line. 

Blair  House,  actually  a  warren  of  105 
rooms  scattered  among  four  graceful  earls  - 
nineteenth-century  town  houses,  serves  as 
a  hotel  for  visiting  heads  of  state  and  other 
foreign  notables.  It  thus  falls  under  the 
control  of  the  official  responsible  tor  presi- 
dential guests,  the  State  Department's 
chief  of  protocol.  When  years  of  deteriora- 
tion caught  up  with  the  old  place,  the 
General  Services  Administration  de- 


"Decisions 
were  made 
by  whoever 
could  speak 
longest 
and  loudest." 


the  tun  l-raising  tasks  where  the  • 
commercial  aristocracy   intersected     >th 
the  Reagan  Mafia:  American  I 

riaSC    Manhattan    Bank 
Walter  Annenher-j.  Mrs.  Gordon  Getty, 

Mrs.  Charles  Z.  Wick,  among  others.  She 

aUo  obtained  donations  in  kind:  of  home 
tools  from  sears,  kitchen  equipment  from 
Bloomingdale's.  flatware  from  Tiffany's, 
and  even  a  tullv  stocked  beaut)  salon  from 
Elizabeth  Arden. 

~~M      #"r-.    Roosevelt    s,,\s    )t    never 
/I /■    crossed  her  mind  that   there 

/  W  m    was  anything  inappropriate 
JL  f  JL.   about  a  presidential  appointee 

like  herself  soliciting  gifts  tor  the  govern- 
ment while  fulfilling  her  responsibilities — 
which  included  issuing  socially  prized  invi- 
tations to  official  receptions  for  royalty  ,  "1 
used  Mr.  Conger  as  my  mentor,"  she  now 


Blair  House's  dining  room,  courtesy  of  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  and  PepsiCo. 


clared,  in  1982,  that  it  was  dangcrouslv 
unsafe.  Restoration  of  the  buildings—  and 
fund-raising  for  an  interior  redecoration — 
had  to  proceed  speedily. 

The  task  fell  to  Mrs.  Selwa  Roosevelt, 
who  had  been  appointed  the  chief  of  pro- 
tocol at  the  urging  of  President  Reagan's 
chief  image  maker,  Michael  Heaver,  after 

she  wrote  an  op-ed  piece  defending  Nan<  \ 

Reagan  against  charges  ot  extravagances 

in  the  White  1  louse.  She  met  and  married 
TR's  grandson  Archibald  Roosevelt,  Jr., 

shortly  after  graduating  from  Vassar.  I  hey 

traveled  the  world  as  he  ran  CIA  stations 

in  the  Middle  East  and  Europe.  During 

their  tours  in  Washington,  she  wrote  tor 

Toum&i  tomtryorfree  lanced  as  a  kx  iety 

reporter  on  the  diplomatic  lv.it.  Attn 
Roosevelt's   retirement,    he    joined    the 

( lhase  Manhattan  Bank. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt's  nu  kname  is  "I  LK  kv ," 

and  everyone  who  knows  hei  says  she  is  a 
demon  social  organizer.  She  rounded  up  a 
forty-two-member  committee  that  spread 


savs,  demurely.  Conger,  who  is  the  Blair 

House  curator,   s.ivs.   "She  went  wav   Iv 
yond  what  I  would  ever  <\<.i." 

Mrs.    Roosevelt    and    her    (.oinmittee 

raised  $*>  million  tor  the  Blaii  House 

Restoration  fund      $1  million  mote  than 
was  needed  to  tepaint.  tcturnish.  and  ie 
upholster  the  house's  historically  respect 

able  fabric.  Conget  brought  in  two  top 
New  Yolk  decorators,  the  flamboyant 

Matio  Buatta  and  the  mote  BUSteTC  Maik 
I  lampion,  and  seems  to  have  spent  miu  h 
ot    his   time   trying   CO  keep  evetvon* 
ti.K  k.   A  tev  lew  by  the  oltue  ot  the  State 

I  department's  inspe<  tor  general  would  lat 
ei  comment,  "Procurement  procedures 
wen-  haphazard  at  best."  Mis   Roosevelt 

would   buy    ten  nu  h   SCattet    pillows,   and 
Buatta    would    throw    out    "those    teenv 

things  "  According  to  Hampton,  decorat 

ing  dei  isions  often  were  made  hv  "whoev 

et  .  ould  speak  longest  and  loudest."  Petty 

jealousies  abounded. 

The  formal  reopening  ot  Blair  House 
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earned  the  full  treatment  in  the  society 
and  home  columns  of  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  Washington  Post  and  a  rave  spread 
in  Architectural  Digest.  As  its  promoters 
never  tired  of  saying,  Blair  House  is  a  for- 
eign dignitary's  first  look  at  America,  and 
it  ought  to  be  a  good  one.  Indeed,  the  view 
even  includes  billboards. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  new  Garden 
Room,  which  is  used  for  large  receptions, 
are  two  engraved  plaques.  They  measure 
two  by  three  feet  and  list  two  dozen  private 
givers  and  a  dozen  corporate  donors.  In  the 
dining  room  a  five-by-seven-inch  plaque, 
bold  as  brass,  informs  any  visiting  queen 
on  her  way  in  to  dinner  that  the  decor 
comes  courtesy  of  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank,  N.A.,  and  PepsiCo,  Inc.  Upstairs, 


tographs  of  the  plaques.  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
insists  that  they  are  "very  discreet,"  which 
is  simply  not  true.  She  also  says  that  none 
of  the  donors  "clamored"  for  the  plaques. 

They  did  not  need  to,  since  most  were 
thoroughly  familiar  with  this  kind  of  social 
transaction.  The  Washingtonian  magazine 
reported  that  a  sure  sign  a  donor  had 
reached  the  capital's  social  A  list  was  a 
$100,000  contribution  to  the  Blair  House 
fund.  Thus  the  traditional  promises  of 
public  and  social  acknowledgment  helped 
speed  donations  and  put  the  fund  $1  mil- 
lion over  the  top.  Surely  there  could  be 
nothing  sleazy  about  that,  especially  as  the 
extra  money  would  provide  for  regular 
maintenance.  Therein  lies  another  tale. 

Most  visitors  hardly  notice  a  small  sec- 


Was  this  the 
right  way  to 
handle  the 
remodeling 
in  the 
first  place? 


The  gorgeously  chintzy  main  suite  at  Blair  House,  designed  by  Mario  Buatta. 


another  plaque  acknowledges  the  Ameri- 
can Express  Co.  Advertising  has  also  made 
its  way  into  the  press  room  of  the  service 
quarters:  a  plaque  there  announces  the 
names  of  companies  that  have  donated 
furnishings.  One  donor  company  has  even 
begun  running  ads  boasting  that  its  wares 
have  been  "chosen"  for  Blair  House,  as  if 
some  artistic  committee  had  sat  in  judg- 
ment and  this  were  a  private  charity. 

rhe  plaques  were  a  topic  of  intense 
debate  during  planning,  but  do- 
nors and  companies  accepted 
them  once  they  were  offered. 
(At  the  State  Department,  Conger's  major 
personal  and  corporate  donors  appear  on  a 
barely  noticeable  list  inscribed  in  calligra- 
phy next  to  the  elevators.)  One  Blair 
House  staffer  complained  to  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt that  with  so  many  brass  tombstones 
"the  place  would  look  like  somebody  had 
died."  Her  designated  successor  as  chief  of 
protocol,  Joseph  V.  Reed,  an  old  friend  of 
the  Roosevelts,  h;is  refused  to  permit  pho- 


ond-floor  office,  with  desk,  phone,  and 
typewriter,  off  the  central  corridor.  It  was 
set  up  at  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  request  and  is 
occupied  by  an  administrator  for  the  Blair 
House  Restoration  Fund.  Her  wage  costs 
almost  half  of  the  interest  on  the  fund's 
extra  million  dollars,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  used  for  repairs.  John  W.  Hanes,  Jr.  (of 
Hanes  Hosiery),  a  wealthy  Washington 
socialite,  who  served  as  the  fund's  treasur- 
er, insists  that  the  fund  needs  a  special 
administrator  inside  Blair  House  to  escort 
major  donors  on  special  tours  and  to  pay 
outstanding  bills  on  restored  furniture  and 
other  gifts,  to  which  the  fund  retained 
legal  title.  But  during  the  reconstruction 
Hanes  settled  the  bills  himself;  for  tours, 
Blair  House  already  has  a  manager,  ap- 
pointed by  Mrs.  Roosevelt  herself. 

The  extra  money,  in  other  words,  funds 
a  sinecure  that  conceivably  may  have  had 
a  second  purpose.  More  than  $1  million  is 
left  in  the  foundation,  and,  more  will  be 
needed  to  maintain  the  Blair  House  fabric. 


One  of  the  designers  believes  that  after 
leaving  office  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  aim  was  to 
become  a  director  of  the  fund  and  contin- 
ue to  operate  from  Blair  House,  giving 
fund-raising  parties  for  the  rich  and  fa- 
mous— not  unlike  the  ones  she  began  to 
give  after  Blair  House  was  reopened. 

For  her  part,  Mrs.  Roosevelt  insists  that 
she  is  finished  with  Blair  House — "and  not 
because  of  anything  they  said"  in  the  State 
Department.  As  a  Reagan  appointee,  she 
handed  in  her  resignation  when  the  former 
president  returned  to  California.  She  does 
not  deny  that  she  was  reminded  that  con- 
flict-of-interest rules  prevent  her  from 
having  anything  to  do  with  Blair  House  for 
two  years.  In  any  case,  she  wants  only  to 
take  care  of  her  ailing  husband,  to  travel, 
and  to  write  her  memoirs. 

That  would  be  fine  with  the  State 
Department.  In  an  official  examination  of 
her  stewardship,  the  department's  deputy 
inspector  general,  Anthony  C.  E.  Quain- 
ton,  found  that  while  still  in  office  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  authorized  private  parties  in  the 
redecorated  Blair  House  by  "several  non- 
official  groups."  Among  them,  said  State 
Department  officials,  was  an  intimate  din- 
ner hosted  by  donors  of  antiques  to  Blair 
House.  They  said  another  dinner  brought 
together  Reagan-administration  officials 
and  wealthy  businessmen,  including  the 
supercapitalist  Malcolm  Forbes. 

/n  his  report,  Quainton  asked  the 
fund  to  submit  to  an  audit  and  com- 
plete the  legal  transfer  of  the  furni- 
ture and  other  gifts  to  the  govern- 
ment. Mrs.  Roosevelt  had  proposed  an 
oversight  committee  with  several  major 
donors  as  members  "in  case  someone  has 
to  go  back  to  the  private  sector"  to  collect 
more  money  for  restoration.  Quainton 
converted  it  into  a  fine-arts  committee 
composed  of  experts,  with  only  one  mem- 
ber from  the  Restoration  Fund.  Finally,  he 
asked  the  department's  lawyers  to  recon- 
sider the  appropriateness  of  providing  a 
private  office  at  Blair  House  for  the  Resto- 
ration Fund,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  its 
"original  purpose  is  now  fulfilled." 

When  a  fund-raising  drive  at  such  an 
exalted  level  ends  up  in  an  official  investi- 
gation, surely  it  is  time  to  rethink  the  pro- 
cess of  financing  and  managing  public  art. 
One  model  exists  in  the  congressionally 
approved  White  House  Preservation 
Fund,  ignored  throughout  her  residence  in 
the  White  House  by  Nancy  Reagan. 
Trustees  include  a  du  Pont,  a  Scaife,  and 
Alfred  Taubman,  chairman  of  Sotheby's. 
Getting  an  invitation  to  the  White  House, 
while  one  would  he  welcome,  is  hardly 
their  prime  social  ambition.  As  Edwurd  L. 
Stone,  the  fund's  executive  director,  dryly 
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Lavish  good  taste  in  a  Blair  House  reception  room,  designed  by  Mark  Hampton  and  brooded  over  by  Abraham  Lincoln  framed  in  patriotic  glory. 


notes,  "They've  already  been  there." 

Fund  drives  by  such  grandees  typically 
kick  off  at  a  private  meeting,  when  a  so- 
cially prominent  trustee  casts  an  eye 
around  the  table  and  announces,  "We  all 
know  why  we're  here,"  and  then  starts  the 
bidding  with  a  sizable  donation.  At  a  non- 
profit museum,  the  director  or  even  a  cura- 
tor may  sit  in  to  advise  on  the  special  needs 
of  the  institution  and  how  donors  might 
meet  them.  Needless  to  say,  the  presence 
of  any  senior  government  official  at  such  ;i 
meeting  would  appear  to  be  invidious 
(nevertheless,  Mrs.  Roosevelt  was  present 
at  Blair  House  fund-raising  events). 

At  one  of  them,   the  banker  Walter 
Wriston,  the  retired  chairman  of  Citicorp 
and  an  ardent  foe  of  government  interven 
tion,  found  it  disturbing  that  a  country   ' 
rich  as  America  had  to  furnish  the  presi- 
dent's guest  house  by  private  handouts. 
"For  the  government  of  the  I  Inited  States, 
with   its  trillion-dollar  budget,    t< 
around  rattling  its  tin  cur  jeems  a  rather 


Mrs.       cky"  Roosevelt:  how  far  can  you  go? 


strange  way  to  Ao  things,"  he  remarked. 

The  glib  response  is  that  Congress 
would  never  approve  funds  tor  such  pur 
poses  it  i  time  c4  budget  defi<  n^  and  w  ide 
spread  homelessness.  Still,  the  question 
lingers.  Why  should  not  the  publk  start 
p. is  i ml;  openly  to  have  its  leaden  conduct 
theii  business  in  an  appropriate  settii 

M.un  European  countries  have  trans 
lated  theii  heritage  o(  royal  an  Into  a  mod 
em  tradition  ol  state  patronage,  and  the 
United  States  could  surer)  adapt  it  to  its 
own  needs.  Amu-  <.;.   Murphy  oi  the 
American  Arts  Alliance  puts  the  problem 
tins  way:  "If  its  collection  is  important  to 
the  State  Department  diplomatically 
and  it  is    then  let  them  put  a  line  item  in 
theii  budget."  And  let  Congress  approve 
■    it    I  hese  are,  after  all,  public  transactions: 
tlu\  should  be  paid  foi  by  the  public.  D 

.     I  tixncin  ('  Mii/Jcm,  u/in  reported OT1  the  IRS  in 

•    out  May  issue,  is  the  author  qf  The  National 
Debt  and  works  in  Washmgum,  I >  I 
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had     enough     of 

andy  w 


Opposite:  Go/d 
Marilyn  Monroe 
(1962).  It  takes  a 
degree  of  artistic 
genius  to  trans- 
form a  Hollywood 
cliche  of  "beauty" 
and  sex  appeal 
into  a  universal 
image  of  feminine 
vulnerability.  Be- 
low: Self-Portrait 
(1967).  Warhol  is 
important  because 
he  changed  the 
way  we  look  at  the 
world  around  us. 


a  r  h  o  I  ? 


Since  his  tragic  death  there  has  been  a  never-ending  bla-t  oi 
publicity.  We  have  heard  about  the  multiple  auction- ot  hi-  idio- 
syncratic collections — from  American  paintings  to  cookie  jar- 
Prints  of  his  work  inundate  the  art  market.  The  originals  h. un- 
posted world  records.  Scarcely  a  month  goes  by  without  the  pub- 
lication of  yet  another  book  on  yet  another  slivei  oi  hi-  career. 
Recently  MOM  A  opened  a  Warhol  retrospective,  announced 
with  fanfare  of  slightly  defensive  character.  The  show,  which 
carefully  (and  arrogantly,  I  think)  avoided  the  responsibility  oi 
making  critical  choices,  was  accompanied  by  a  tat  and  lamentably 
unscholarly  catalog*  featuring  memorial  pronouncement-  by 
everyone  from  the  avant-garde  composer  John  Cage  to  the  rock 
star  Deborah  Harry  and,  of  course,  Andy  himself. 

Enough  ? 

I  think  decidedly  not  enough.  For  despite  the  hvpe — despite 
the  tacky  "true  confession"  books  by  various  hangers-on,  despite 
the  claque,  the  overexposure,  the  efforts  oi  the  Warhol  Founds 
tion  to  make  him  divine — one  can  never  get  enough  ot  the  good 
Andy  Warhol.  He  was  a  major  artist  oi  the  twentieth  century, 
perhaps  second  in  influence  only  to  Picasso. 

How  dare  I  compare  Andy  to  Pablo.'  Because  he  invented  new  , 
indelible  imagery.  In  art,  greatness  has  almost  always  been  BSSO 

ciated  with  the  creators  oi  unforgettable  images,  images  thai 

often  have  no  "subject  matter,"  no  intellectual  significance,  no 

"story."  Andy  Warhol's  unforgettable  visions  are  why  he  is  a 
genius.  Certain  ot  his  paintings  especially  those  from  t iu- 
fecund  period  from  1962  to  1965    willnevei  be  ignored,  nomat 

ter  how  tar  in  the  future. 

That  Warhol  a<.  hieved  any  stature  at  all  is  somewhat  astonish 

ing.  1  le  worked  as  an  illustrator,  heavily  intlueiu  ed  by  Ben  Shahn 
and  David  Stone  Martin.  I  le  had  feu  n«.  linu  .il  -kill-  and  soon 

pretty  much  gave  up  painting  fot  the  assembly  oi  -ilk  -«.  reens.  Put 
when  it  i  omes  to  greatness,  technique  does  not  count.  Remembei 
that  I  eonardo's  /  <<w  Suppei  began  to  fall  apart  before  Ins  death. 
Warhol  is  important  be<  ausehe<  hanged  the  way  we  look  at  the 

world  around  us.   Attei  him,  WC  take  serious  note  ot  the  mini 

dane  boxes,  industrial  shapes,  things  as  banal  as  ten  dollai  hi  IK 
and  as  frivolous  as  paint  by  the  numbers  kits.  Whether  paini 

by  tihomss  hoving 
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Ethel  Scull  36 
7/mes(1963).  In 
his  penetrating 
and  highly  original 
portrait  of  the  Pop- 
art collector — then 
enjoying  her  fif- 
teen minutes  of 
fame — joy,  fear, 
and  sadness  are 
craftily  mixed. 


a  Brillo  carton,  two  hundred  Campbell's  soup  cans,  or  a  fat  roll  of 
bills,  Warhol  imbued  his  still  lifes  with  the  power  of  immediacy, 
thrusting  them  bluntly  into  our  vision,  making  them  monumen- 
tal. No  other  object  was  allowed  to  distract  us.  Everything  is  pure, 
abstracted  yet  never  abstract,  pared  down  to  an  essential  identity. 
With  an  unerring  instinct  for  the  raw  nub,  Warhol  "discovered" 
American  icons  such  as  Elvis,  Marilyn,  Liz,  and  Jackie,  pre- 
senting each  with  a  bedazzled  religiosity.  It  is  almost  as  if  he  asked 
himself,  "What  sticks  in  the  average  American  mind?"  and  then 
selected  the  top  ten  images — film  stars,  car  accidents,  the  electric 
chair,  a  mushroom  cloud — and  portrayed  them  with  striking  sim- 
plicity. Warhol  transformed  the  visual  drama  of  television  and 
headline  photographs  into  legitimate  high  art.  His  choice  of 
memorable  moments  and  memories  is  impressive  on  its  own. 
Warhol  seldom  picked  personalities  or  events  that  were  ephemer- 
al or  merely  aesthetic.  His  concern  embraced  our  society,  and  his 
subjects  will  retain  impact  for  as  long  as  anyone  is  interested  in 
America  in  the  1960s. 

When  you  consider  how  tentatively  Warhol  started  his  artistic 
career,  with  slapdash  canvases,  painted  mostly  in  black,  repre- 
senting fragments  of  comic  strips  or,  occasionally,  ads  for  relief  of 
hernias  and  bunions,  it  is  amazing  that  he  was  able  to  burst  forth 
into  notoriety,  then  greatness.  The  explosion  occurred  in  1962, 
reverberated  until  the  late  1960s,  and  grew  muffled  thereafter. 

To  me,  the  blockbusters  of  Warhol's  career  are: 

1.  The  large  drawing  in  MOM  A  Roll  of  Bills  (1962),  in  pencil, 
crayon,  and  felt-tip  pen  on  paper.  Talk  about  icons!  It  possesses  a 
fresh,  confident  vitality. 

2.  The  gorgeous  series  of  Do  It  Yourself  paintings  (1962),  in 
synthetic  polymer  and  Prestype  on  canvas,  and  especially  the 
Flowers  in  the  collection  of  Thomas  Ammann,  in  Zurich.  Here, 
Warhol  achieved  a  magical  combination  of  strength  of  form  and 
delicacy  of  color.  Deceptively  playful  and  majestically  ironic,  this 
series  may  mark  Warhol's  aesthetic  summit. 

3.  The  extraordinarily  complex  and  subtle  painting  Two 
Hundred  Campbell's  Soup  Cans  (1962),  in  the  collection  of  John 
and  Kimiko  Powers.  The  different  types  of  soup — tomato,  onion, 
mushroom,  and  so  on — are  set  in  a  pleasing  intellectual  conflict 
with  the  apparent  mathematical  regularity  of  the  cans  them- 
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Lavender  Disaster 
(1963).  Warhol's 
electric  chair,  and 
the  sign  above  it 
—  "Silence"— say 
the  last  word  about 
killing  by  the  state. 


Two  Hundred 
Campbell's  Soup 
Cans  (1962).  They 
may  look  alike,  but 
their  contents  dif- 
fer. Although  it 
does  not  look  like 
much  at  first,  the 
painting  is  full  of 
aesthetic  and  in- 
tellectual subtlety. 

eaeseses 
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selves.   Within  its  seeming  stability  an  enormous  amount  >-t 
movement  and  energy  is  expressed. 

4.  The  extraordinary  boxes — Brillo  (soap  p.id-).  (  ampbell's 
(tomato  juice),  Del  Monte  (peach  halves),  and  Hem:  (tomato 
ketchup) — made  in  1964  qualify  as  some  of  the  strongest  pieces 
of  sculpture  in  the  second  half  of  the  century  principally  became, 
after  them,  we  will  always  find  beauty  in  the  mundane. 

5.  Gold  Manlyn  Monroe  (1962),  silk-screen  ink  on  synthetic 
polymer  paint  and  oil,  in  the  MOMA  collection.  It  take-  artistic 
genius  to  transform  a  Hollywood  cliche  ot  "beauty*1  and  sex 
appeal  into  the  universal  image  ot  feminine  vulnerability. 

6.  Lavender  Disaster  (1963),  silk  screen  on  synthetic  polymer 
paint  on  canvas,  in  the  Menil  Collection.  Anelectru  chair  in  the 
death  chamber,  with  the  eerie  sign  "Silence"  hanging  on  the 
wall,  captures  forever  the  indecency  ot  institutional  killing. 

7.  Ethel  Scull  36  Times  (1963),  silk  s<  reen  and  synthetic  poh 
mer  on  canvas,  in  the  Whitnes  Museum.  One  ot  the  most  pene< 
trating — and  amusing — portraits  ever  executed  by  an  American 
artist,  mixing  up  in  a  crafty  way  joy,  rear,  and  sadness. 

Beginning  around  1965,  Warhol's  work  deteriorated  horribly 
It  would  seem  that  he  began  to  believe  in  the  public  it\  that  he  and 
his  clique  were  churning  out.  He  beg, in  to  produce  gelatinous 
junk  (e.g.,  the  tedious  portrait  ot  Philip  |ohnson  in  the  David 
Whitney  collection;  the  trite  silk  screen  image ol  I  \\\  id  I  lex  kne\ 
in  the  Shirley  and  Miles  htetman  «.  olle<  tion),  t.  ulnuii.it  mil:  in  the 

boring  Maosand  the  glib  Mocfuetces  fo\  the  Portfolio  "Mi  k  faggei 
The  works  of  the  late  seventies  and  the  huge  "ma<  hines"  ol  the 
eighties,  such  as  The  Last  Supper,  are  mere  travesties 

So  what  I  Several  ol  this  century's  most  important  painters 
Duchamp,  de  Chirico,  Pollock  also  blazed  foi  just  enough  time 
to  change  everybody 's  vision  and  then  burned  out.  P\  the  end  ol 
the  sixties,  Warhol  was  about  finished  as  a  serious  painter.  Hi- 
other  activities  seldom  reached  anywhere  neat  the  level  ol  bis 
early,  shockingly  original  works  and  often  seem  sell  parodies  it 

not  outright  frauds.  Nonetheless,  W.ithol  must  be  i  onsideted  in 

the  top  miik  oi  American  painters  >>t  the  twentieth  century 
indeed,  one  ol  the  most  refreshing,  girted,  and  signiru  am  paint 
cis  on  the  world  stage.  In  i  brid  burst  ol  twoot  three  years,  Andy 
Warhol  ^  hanged  art  history  fbrevet ,  i  I 
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INFLATING  JENNY  HOLZER 


THE 
HYPE 
THAT 
KILLS 


A  young  woman  from  the  American  heartland. 
Dreamed  of  becoming  an  artist.  Not  a  "regional" 
artist  painting  workers  on  tractors,  but  someone 
significant. 

Studied  at  Duke.  Was  bored.  Enrolled  at  the 
Rhode  Island  School  of  Design.  Bored  again.  Left. 
Went  to  the  Whitney  Museum,  in  Manhattan.  In 
the  Independent  Artists'  Project. 

The  year  was  1977.  Her  name:  Jenny  Holzer. 


Began  to  "paint"  with  words.  Yearned  to  reach  the  people,  to 
make  her  art  accessible.  Jenny  made  posters.  She  hung  them  all 
over  SoHo,  an  area  in  lower  Manhattan  that  was  having  a  real- 
estate  boom  and  becoming  an  avant-garde  art  center. 

Her  sayings  were  called  "Truisms."  Jenny  Holzer  did  not  sign 
them.  Her  name  would  have  made  them  inaccessible. 

They  said  such  things  as: 

CONFUSING  YOURSELF  IS  A  WAY  TO  STAY  HONEST. 

PEOPLE  WHO  GO  CRAZY  ARE  TOO  SENSITIVE. 

They  are  fun.  Simple.  Optimistic.  No  big  deal.  Sly,  pseudo- 
meaningful  throwaways. 

Word  got  around.  "Art  lovers"  took  notice.  So  did  art  critics. 
One  said,  "She  writes  in  an  aphoristic  mode,  a  form  that  occupies 
a  blurry  zone  between  timeless  folk  wisdom  and  empty  cliche." 

Yes,  indeed. 


Jenny  Holzers  flourished  on  mundane  T-shirts  and  hats.  Her  say- 
ings gained  in  power  because  they  did  not  appear  in  a  formal  set- 
ting— in  a  museum  or  gallery. 

She  became  more  ambitious.  Did  wall  plaques  with  statements 
she  called  "Living."  Such  statements  as: 

IT  TAKES  AWHILE  BEFORE  YOU  CAN  STEP  OVER  INERT 
BODIES  AND  GO  AHEAD  WITH  WHAT  YOU  WERE 
WANTING  TO  DO. 

Or, 

WHAT  A  SHOCK  WHEN  THEY  TELL  YOU  THAT  IT 
WONT  HURT  AND  YOU  ALMOST  TURN  INSIDE  OUT 
WHEN  THEY  BEGIN. 

She  hit  the  big  time  in  1982.  On  that  huge  Spectacolor  sign  in 
Times  Square  her  sayings  flashed  and  rolled  along: 

TORTURE  IS  BARBARIC. 

FATHERS  OFTEN  USE  TOO  MUCH  FORCE. 

Next  Holzer  came  up  with  a  new  series  called  "Survival. "  Sayings 
of  a  more  complex  character.  Such  as: 

WHAT  URGE  WILL  SAVE  US  NOW  THAT  SEX  WONT? 

LAUGH  HARD  AT  THE  ABSURDLY  EVIL. 

More  art  critics  took  notice.  One  wrote  that  her  works  reflect  "the 
diversity  and  contradictions  of  modern  society  and  the  breadth  of 
its  concerns — from  the  quotidian  to  the  apocalyptic." 

Thanks. 


CONFUSING  YOURSELF  IS  A  WAY  TO  STAI 


BY  THOMAS  HOVING 
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Other  critics  also  found  profundity  in  Holzer's  work.  One  gushed, 
"The  final  apotheosis  of  word  art." 

And,  "Holzer's  work  .  .  .  has  superseded  sense.  What  she  writes 
is  not  nonsense,  not  common  sense,  but  a  confabulation  of  the 
two. 

A  statement  that  makes  little  sense  itself. 

Another  "critic,"  reaching,  said  that  Holzer's  amusing,  helter- 
skelter  works  "draw  an  extra  charge  from  their  presentation  in  a 
time  of  bloody  incidents,  the  AIDS  epidemic,  and  brutal  local 
wars." 

That,  to  explain  an  artist  who  says  that  a  major  influence  was  the 
"literature"  in  those  old  Burma-Shave  roadside  ads. 

The  New  York  Times  proclaimed:  "Ms.  Holzer's  work  argues  that 
art  in  an  accessible  language,  presented  electronically  and 
blended  into  a  public  environment,  can  be  as  profound  as  tradi- 
tional painting  or  sculpture." 

Inexorably,  the  critics'  pronouncements  began  to  sound  like 
Holzer's. 

Like  this  one:  "As  with  aspects  of  contemporary  life  that  range 
from  political  elections  to  the  conduct  of  museums,  public  space 
is  being  relentlessly  privatized.  Holzer's  public  signs  arc  gravely 
chattering  to  a  public  world  that  has  nearly  vanished." 

What  does  that  mean  ? 

Now,  Jenny  Holzer,  creator  of  witty, 
deliberately  confusing,  and  random 


^HONEST 


sayings  intended  to  be  encountered  unexpectedly  in  unlikely  and 

modest  places — LED  screens,  hats,  posters,  T-shirts — has  been 
chosen  to  represent  the  United  States  of  America  .it  no  less  than 
the  Venice  Biennale. 

Why? 

A  member  of  the  selection  committee  has  said,  "The  question  i>t 
topicality  came  up  time  and  again,  and  whether  Jenny  was  tren- 
dy. Most  of  us  were  like-minded  in  believing  in  the  depth  o(  hei 
vision  rather  than  the  newsiness  of  it.  .  .  .  There  in  good  reason 
for  us  to  move  to  a  new  generation  of  artists.  Th.it  is  really  »  hat 
the  signal  is." 

Soon  Jenny  Holzer  will  be  formally  enshrined,  in  an  oflfu  ial  pavil- 
ion and  throughout  the  streets  and  piazzas  >'t  Venice,  that 
museum  of  museums. 

She  has  come  a  long  way  from  posters  and  I  shuts  that  read 

SELFISHNESS  IS  THE  MOST  BASK    M<  )TIVATION 

PROTECT  ME  FROM  WHAT  I  WANT. 

IT'SBETTERTOBEAiiOOnri [RSON  IIIW  \!  WKU  S 
PERSON. 


MONEY  CREATES 
TASTE. 

In  choosing  her  for  the 
pompous  Biennale,  pel 
haps  they  are  ti\  in<^  to 
destroy  |enny  Holzer.  I 


IT  TAKES  AWHILE 

BEFORE  YOU  CAN 

STEP  OVER.  INERT 

BODIES  AND  GO 

AHEAD  WITH 

WHAT  YOU  WERE 

WANTING  TO  DO. 
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From  left  to  right:  Jane  Lanier,  a  veteran  of 
three  Broadway  revivals;  Joey  McKneely,  late  of 
Starlight  Express;  and  Charlotte  d'Amboise,  who 
escaped  from  a  childhood  of  ballet. 


Jerome  Bobbins'  Broadway  spawns  three  new  stars 


Photograph  hy  Chris  Callis 
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CONNOISSIUR 


By  Anita  Finkel 


hen  Jerome  Robbins' 
Broadway  was  in  produc- 
tion, the  heroes  you 
heard  about,  apart  from 
Robbins  himself,  were  the 
old-timers:  the  dancers 
whose  memories  made  it 
possible  to  resurrect  numbers  unperformed 
for  as  long  as  forty  years.  Now  that  the 
show  has  settled  in  as  the  smash  it  deserves 
to  be,  JRB  belongs  to  the  kids  who  bring 
those  numbers  to  life  eight  times  a  week. 
Leads  to  chorus,  here  is  the  greatest  explo- 
sion of  talent  in  many  a  Broadway  year. 

All  sixty-two  dancers  in  the  show  are 
protean  in  that  they  play  several 
parts.  In  the  section  from  A  Funny 
Thing  Happened  on  the  Way  to  the 
Forum,  three  curly-wigged  gagsters 
are  called  the  Proteans.  The  little  one, 
struggling  to  keep  his  dignity  amid  slam- 
ming doors  and  flying  limbs,  is  Joey  Mc- 
Kneely.  He  also  plays  a  standout  Jet  in 
West  Side  Story,  smoldering  with  youthful 
frustration,  and  the  wicked,  vaulting  King 
Simon  of  Legree  in  The  King  and  I. 

Just  twenty-two,  McKneely  was  never 
interested  in  shows  until  taking  part  in  a 
high-school  production  of  Grease  in  his 
native  New  Orleans.  After  a  year  of  dance 
classes  and  performing  in  nightclubs  in  the 
French  Quarter,  he  set  out  for  Los  Angeles 
to  study  jazz  and  ballet  and  master  the  art 
of  the  audition.  Trying  out  for  a  TV  show, 
he  impressed  Arlene  Phillips,  the  choreog- 
rapher of  Starlight  Express,  which  at  the 
time  had  not  been  produced  outside  Lon- 
don. "She  absolutely  fell  in  love  with  me," 
McKneely  says.  "But  on  camera  I  look  like 
I'm  twelve.  So  they  wouldn't  hire  me,  and 
she  was  disappointed,  but  she  always  said 
she  would  use  me  in  something." 

"Something"  turned  out  to  be  the 
Broadway  production  o(  Starlight,  Mc- 
Kneely's  first  show:  "I  never  did  regional 
theater — no  tours.  I  hit  Broadway."  In  re- 
hearsals for  JRB,  he  so  impressed  the 
august  choreographer  that  roles  he  bad  not 
dared  to  expect  came  his  way.  1  le  was  at 
something  of  a  loss  when  Robbins  tapped 
him  to  embody  the  Fiddler^  i  the  Roof  " 
just  stood  there  and  fiddled,  and  he  pulled 
me  aside  one  day  and  said,  Are  you  happy 
being  the  Fiddler?'  "The!  iddU       quence 


also  contains  the  exuberant  "Bottle 
Dance,"  which  McKneelv  liked  the  look 
ot,  but  he  told  Robbing  "I'm  thrilled  to  be 
the  Fiddler.  1  haven't  found  it  vet."  To 
help,  people  said,  "You're  everlasting, 
you're  forever  young,  you're  part  ot  Tev- 
ye" — and  he  found  it. 

Though  .JRB  is  an  ensemble  show,  Jane 
Lanier,  a  strawberry  blonde  from 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  has,  in  the 
number  "Mr.  Monotony,"  an  unde- 
niable star  turn.  She  dances  a  woman 
at  the  apex  of  a  love  triangle  involving  a 
trombonist  who  plays  just  one  tune  and  a 
clarinetist  with  a  more  diverse  repertoire. 
In  the  slinky,  sinuous  choreography,  her 
aura  of  sophistication  projects  passion 
even  more  strikingly  than  her  stiletto  heels 
and  her  drop-dead  tangerine  dress. 

In  person,  chatting  about  her  career, 
Lanier  is  demure  and  modest.  "Atter 
studying  classical  ballet  through  high 
school,"  she  says,  "I  went  from  The  Nut- 
cracker to  the  'Sea  Legs  Revue,'  on  Norwe- 
gian Caribbean  Line.  At  seventeen,  it  was 
a  blast;  it  was  my  college  of  lite."  While 
vacationing  in  New  York,  she  auditioned 
for  the  musical  Colette  (an  ill-tared  pro- 
duction that  starred  Diana  Rigg).  "I  got  a 
callback!  I  thought,  There's  no  way;  I 
shouldn't  even  come — and  got  the  show  " 
Since  then,  she  has  been  in  tour  Broad- 
way shows — besides  the  Robbins,  (  )n  Yow 

Toes,  Succt  Charity,  and  Anything  i 
("All  revivals,"  she  notes).   A  serious 
dancer  who  now  concentrates  on  jazz,  I  a 
nier  also  sinus  and  acts;  in  'KM.  she  undei 
studies  the  speaking  part  oi  Tuptim  in  an 
excerpt  from  The  King  and  I.  She  also  plays 
a  dizzy  soualite  m  the  "( Iharleston"  from 
Billion  DoUai  Baby,  a  favorite,  partly  be 
cause  oi  the  i  lothes  and  the  period:  "I've 
always  loved  the  twenties.  I  have  a  t  ouple 
i  ,t  I  tt,  s  ,md  art  deco furniture  in  my  apan 

men!  and  a  lot  ot  blue  ul.iss." 

It  only  one  person  can  break  through  to 
stardom  in  this  slum,  the  winner  h\ 
at  i  I  mi.it  ion  has  to  be  <.  li.n  lotte 
d'Amboise,  east  both  as  Anita  in  the 
West  Side  Story  excerpts  and  as  Petei 
Pan  "I  always  knew  when  I  was  young  that 

to  siny  and  act,"  she  says.  "I  was 

:    t  ire  I  was  dancing."  t  'men  bet 


background,  that  is  a  real  surprise,  tor  the 
magnetic,  auburn-haired  Charlotte  is  the 

daughter  ot  Jacques  d'Amboise,  on 

America's  premier  ballet  stars. 

As  a  child  she  studied  at  the  School  ot 
American  Ballet,  affiliated  with  the  New 
York  City  Ballet.  Even  so,  she  s.n-..  "M\ 
mom  and  dad  loved  my  sm^inu — the) 
encouraged  mv  singing  more  than  any- 
thing. Maybe  because  the)  were  in  the 
dance  world,  they  didn't  realK  want  me  to 
go  into  the  dance  world.  At  SAB,  we  did 
The  Nutcracker,  Coppelia.  I  loved  to  per- 
form. As  long  as  I  got  to  do  those  ballets,  I 
stayed  at  SAB.  As  soon  as  1  outgrew  all  the 
kid  ballets,  I  started  cutting  c  lasses  1- 
time  to  leave." 

At  fifteen,  she  began  training  and 
retraining  tor  Broadway.  "I  was  not  very 
<_;oocl  at  jazz,"  she  admits.  "1  was  a  little  bal- 
lerina. At  auditions  they'd  give  the  ballet 
combination  and  I'd  show  >'ft.  and  then 
they'd  give  the  jazz  combination  and  1 
couldn't  pick  it  up.  I'd  be  so  awful,  it  would 
be  embarrassing." 

With  work,  she  conquered  jaZZ,  mo\  ing 
from  the  chorus  ot   the   Public    I  heater's 

Non  Pasqualt  to  Cats  and  other  shows 

Robbins  picked  her  tor  "iVeams  Come 
True,"  a  number  he  later  cut.  but  b\  then 
she  was  established  as  Anita  in  Wo!  Side 

Story,  singing  and  dan<  ing  w  ith  a  il  as  well 

as  spice  in  "Daiue  at  the  Gym"  and 
"America."  And  she  was  lYtet  Pan.  Soai 

ing  exultantly  above  the  I  ondon  roottops 

in  what  may   be-  the  show's  most  ma 
number,  "I'm  Flying."  At  titst  she  could 

not  quite  believe  that  bobbins  wasconsid 
ering  hei  t"t  I   M.  Barrie's  naught)  hero 
"In  rehearsal,  be  kept  lining  us  up,  lining 
usup    I  never  knew  what  it  was  foi  Final 

l\  I  asked,  and  the)  said  PetCl  P.m.  and  I 
went,  '(  )h      am  I  playing  Petet  Pan  or  am  I 

playing  Wend)  " 

Between  the  se\\  Puerto  Kic  an  and  the 

twelve  \e.n  old  boy,  d'Amboise  has  found 

a    mote    natural    rappott    with    the    lattet 

Before  ill  the  tec  hni<  al  hurdles  bad  I 
i  leared,  she  even  did  several  performances 
without  flying  apparatus.  "I  ran  around  the 
and  it  worked." 

Anita  Finkel,  the  publisher  <>t  New  Dance 
Ke\  lew ,  /i.is  written  fai  (  bnnoisseui  on  ice- 
skating  and  ballet 
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UNDER  GLASS 

AT  LONGWOOD,  SILVER  SHINES 


Isabelle  Greene 
in  Greenhouse  22  at 
Long  wood,  July  1988. 
The  garden  she 
designed  celebrates 
the  vegetation  of  dry 
climates:  of  South  Africa, 
the  Mediterranean, 
Baja  California.  Rarely 
if  ever  have  so  many 
drought-tolerant 
plants  been  gathered 
in  a  single  place. 


BY  CHARLOTTE  M.  FRIEZE 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BY 
PETER  C.JONES 


silver  garden  ?  The  idea  sounds 
like  a  conceit  from  some  for- 
gotten Renaissance  epic,  an 
inanimate  bower  brought  into 
being  by  the  wave  of  a  wizard's 
wand.  In  fact,  a  silver  garden 
(nothing  inanimate  about  it) 
opened  last  month  at  the  thousand-acre  Longwood 
Gardens,  on  the  former  estate  of  Pierre  du  Pont  in 
Kennett  Square,  Pennsylvania.  It  is  a  triumph  not 
only  of  fantasy  and  artifice  but  also  of  science  and 
technology,   as  befits  one  of  the  country's  most 


important  gardens.  And  it  is  something  truly  new. 

Isabelle  C.  Greene,  a  landscape  architect  from 
Santa  Barbara,  California,  has  fashioned  an  envi- 
ronment duplicated  in  no  natural  landscape  on 
Earth.  Her  Silver  Garden  celebrates  the  vegetation 
of  dry  coastal  regions,  from  Africa  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  Baja  California.  Rarely,  if  ever,  have  so 
many  drought-tolerant  plants  been  combined  in  a 
single  place.  The  total  effect,  not  unlike  that  of  a 
painter's  exercise  in  the  all-gray  mode  called  gri- 
saille, is  at  once  sensible  and  mysterious. 

In  gardening  tradition,  the  use  of  silvers  and  grays 
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is  not  in  itself  revolutionary.  English  gardeners  ha\  e 
long  used  these  muted  tones  as  foliage  and  in  bor- 
ders to  offset  brighter  hues  and  to  camouflage  spaces 
left  plain  after  early-flowering  species  have 
bloomed.  Greene's  Silver  Garden  h.is  an  anteced- 
ent of  sorts  in  Vita  Sackville-Wesr's  renowned 
White  Garden,  at  Sissinghurst,  when-  silver-gray 
drifts  lent  depth  to  beds  planted  entirely  in  white. 
But  Greene's  creation  is  altogether  more  e>  >tu  . 
Paradoxically,  studded  though  it  is  with  such  fleshy 
succulents  as  Crassula  'Morgan's  Beauty'  and  the 
swordlike  Yucca  uhipplci  and  cnnol  led  In  the  pres- 


ence ol  .1  spreading  olive  tree,  the  garden  evokes  .1 
rocky  world  from  beneath  the  waves.  Even  the  slate 
path  seems  to  turn  into  something  flowing,  t  ireene 

s.i\s  nothing  hut  the  truth  when  she  likens  walking 

through  her  latest  masterpie<  e  to  "u  alking  through 
.in  undersea  forest 

The  Silvei  Garden  is  located  in  Longwood's 
(  Sreenhouse  22,  sixty  years  old  and  part  of  the  origi 
nal  complex  oi  tie.nU  foui  acres  undei  ul.iss.  The 
greenhouse,  adjacent  to  du  Pont's  Acacia  Passage 
and  to  the  M.iin  Conservatory,  was  originally 
divided  into  three  se<  tions  and  planted  with  espal- 


ln  the  completed  garden, 
an  expanse  of  ichevena 
imbricata  sets  off  the 
imposing  Mexican  Agave 
VicfonacReginoc.  The 
rocks  arc  from  a 
Pennsylvania  farm,  just 
down  the  rood. 


I2.S 


Ktir  Davidson  (right), 
who  is  on  independent 
designer  specializing 
in  Zen  gardens 
•nd  stone  construction, 
came  onto  the  Longwood 
project  specially  to  place 
the  rocks.  Says  Isobelle 
Greene,  who  designed  this 
garden,  "He  can  even 
visualize  their  undersides." 


iered  nectarines,  which  ripened  at  two-  to  three- 
week  intervals.  In  1958,  four  years  after  Pierre  du 
Pont's  death,  the  nectarines  were  uprooted  and  the 
greenhouse  was  replanted  as  the  Tropical  Geo- 
graphic House.  As  the  tropical  plants  from  Asia, 
Africa,  and  the  Americas  required  very  different 
light  intensities  and  temperatures  from  those  of  the 
acacias  next  door,  the  acacias  suffered.  In  1984, 
Longwood's  advisory  committee  decided  that  the 
Acacia  Passage  was  of  such  historic  importance  that 
it  must  be  restored.  When  studies  revealed  structur- 
al deterioration  of  both  the  Acacia  Passage  and 
Greenhouse  22,  it  was  further  decided  that  both 
should  be  completely  rebuilt  and  a  more  compatible 
display  installed  in  Greenhouse  22. 

Fred  Roberts,  Longwood's  director,  has  his  eye 
fixed  on  the  future  as  well  as  the  past.  His  programs 
involve  not  only  restoration  but  upgrading  and  ini- 
tiating wholly  new  departures.  He  never  considered 
replanting  nectarines. 

What  else  would  be  compatible  with 
the  acacias.7  Landon  Scarlett, 
Longwood's  planning  and  design 
manager,  was  sure  of  two  things. 
First,  the  installation  would  require  plants  that  take 
high  light  intensity  and  low  temperature  condi- 
tions. Second,  the  planting  design  would  have  to  be 
low.  A  research  trip  to  South  Africa  with  Long- 
wood's curator  Rick   Darke  provided  the  theme. 


They  found  a  multitude  of  silver-and-gray-leaved 
plants  from  numerous  families  and  genera  that 
could  all  thrive  in  these  conditions. 

Though  the  aesthetics  were  at  that  point  unre- 
solved, Scarlett  chanced  on  a  terraced  garden  in  the 
hills  of  Montecito,  California,  that  captured  her 
imagination  instantly.  It  was  an  intriguing  interplay 
of  stone  and  silvery-gray,  drought-tolerant  plants. 
A  slate  path  glistening  like  water  meandered  from 
terrace  to  terrace  before  dividing  into  a  delta  and 
running  to  an  imaginary  sea. 

The  designer,  previously  unknown  to  Scarlett, 
was  Isabelle  C.  Greene,  the  granddaughter  of  Hen- 
ry Greene,  a  pioneer  in  the  California  Craftsman 
movement,  and  trained  as  an  illustrator  and  a 
botanist.  As  Scarlett  saw  immediately,  Greene 
approaches  a  garden  site  as  a  painter  approaches  a 
canvas,  combining  shapes  and  hues  to  form  a  coher- 
ent scene.  But  her  palette  in  Montecito,  unlike  the 
colorful  palette  of  flowers  most  landscape  architects 
prefer,  was  a  subtle  monochrome. 

To  establish  an  environment  at  Longwood  in 
which  the  plants  Scarlett  and  Darke  had 
admired  could  coexist  was  a  real  challenge, 
especially  since  Pennsylvania  is  at  times 
very  humid.  Temperature  control  around  the  clock 
is  vital,  both  to  the  plants  in  the  Silver  Garden  and 
to  the  historic  acacias.  All  of  them  must  be  main- 
tained at  above  forty-five  degrees.  Jim  Cogill,  Long- 
wood's  project  engineer,  designed  a  new  ventilation 
system,  which  incorporates  a  large  ventilation  tun- 
nel three  feet  high  and  seven  feet  wide  directly 
beneath  the  Silver  Garden.  The  bulk  of  the  air  cir- 
culates into  the  room  through  large  ducts  along  the 
perimeter,  but  some  is  piped  directly  to  individual 
plants  to  prevent  them  from  accumulating  mois- 
ture. Airflow  throughout  the  greenhouse  was  en- 
hanced by  the  removal  of  windows  between  the 
Acacia  Passage  and  the  Silver  Garden  and  the  refur- 
bishment of  automatic  vents  in  the  roof.  In  the  sum- 
mer the  exterior  doors  will  be  opened  wide  to  permit 
natural  cross  ventilation. 

The  soil,  too,  required  careful  thought.  After 
much  experimentation,  Longwood's  specialists 
came  up  with  the  right,  slightly  alkaline,  mixture. 
It  drains  well  but  has  enough  porosity  to  retain 
water.  When  dry  it  does  not  shrink  or  become  too 
hard,  which  is  also  crucial.  Intricate  drainage  and 
root-zone  heating  systems  maintain  ideal  growing 
environments  beneath  the  soil. 

Certain  phases  of  the  work  were  positively  hercu- 
lean. The  design  of  the  Silver  Garden  integrates 
rocks  weighing  up  to  eleven  tons.  Keir  Davidson, 
an  independent  designer  specializing  in  gardens  and 
stone  construction,  made  placing  them  look  easy. 
Like  Greene,  Davidson  has  a  fondness  for  found 
objects,  and  as  Scarlett  says,  "the  rocks  here  are 
about  as  found  as  you  can  possibly  have  it" — they 
come  from  woods  and  fields  on  a  farm  just  down  the 
road.  Aided  by  the  Longwood  staff,  Davidson  guid- 
ed the  crane  as  each  rock  was  gently  lowered 
through  the  open  roof  of  Greenhouse  11  into  a 
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place  that  had  been  predetermined  for  it. 

"By  the  time  we  were  ready  to  move  the  rocks,  in 
a  way  the  work  was  already  done,"  says  Greene. 
"Back  in  the  woods  Keir  really  had  a  clear  idea  of  the 
position  of  each  rock.  They're  moved  mentally  first. 
Keir  knows  each  rock  in  its  entirety.  He  can  even 
visualize  their  undersides." 

Two  massive  boulders  at  the  bend  of  the  slate 
"river"  set  the  tone.  The  next  forms  a  canyon  wall 
that  guides  visitors  along  the  river.  (With  its  natu- 
ral seat,  it  is  a  perfect  place  to  stop  and  reflect.) 
Once  these  three  fixed  masses  were  in  place, 
Greene  and  Davidson  turned  their  attention  to  the 
installation  of  an  exquisite,  mature  olive  tree,  fif- 
teen feet  high,  from  California  that  was  selected 
after  over  450  specimens  had  been  considered. 
Davidson,  with  his  wry  sense  of  humor,  did  not  see 
why  they  had  to  bring  in  a  tree.  The  designer  told 
him,  "My  name  is  Greene,  not  brown  or  tan." 

Now  the  Silver  Garden  is  open  to  the  public.  It 
lies  at  the  end  of  a  pathway  that  winds  through  the 
Acacia  Passage,  greenhouses  of  roses  and  hibiscus, 
the  Tropical  Terrace,  and  the  Banana  House. 
Emerging  from  a  lush,  dripping  canopy  of  cascading 
vines,  a  visitor  catches  a  first  glimpse  of  the  Silver 
Garden  through  a  frame  of  gigantic  leaves.  In  con- 
trast to  the  great  jumble  of  the  tropical  forest,  it  is 
subtle  and  quiet,  like  a  Zen  garden. 

As  Greenhouse  22  was  one  of  Pierre  du  Pont's 
original  conservatories,  the  exterior  had  to  be  pre- 
served, but  on  the  interior,  the  changes  are  radical. 
The  roof  has  been  removed,  the  structure  stripped 
to  the  bare  bones  and  then  brought  back  to  life. 
Aluminum  replaces  the  old,  heavy  steel  supports, 
and  the  space  now  opens  high.  The  new  roof  trusses 
over  the  Silver  Garden  arch  gracefully  and  seem  to 
disappear  overhead. 

On  entry,  one's  senses  are  alerted  by  the  sudden 
change  in  humidity  and  temperature.  At  first  the 
Silver  Garden  feels  almost  empty,  with  its  high  ceil- 
ing and  low  beds  of  plants  stretching  out,  as  in  the 
desert.  But  then  the  path,  with  its  interweaving 
currents  of  slate,  beckons  the  visitor  onward  to  dis- 
cover its  startling  contrasts  of  scale  and  texture. 

Passing  beneath  the  graceful  olive  tree,  the 
slate  river  cuts  a  course  through  low  fields 
of  the  succulents  Echeveria  imbricata  and 
Dudleya  hassei.  As  the  fields  stretch  our 
horizontally,  the  landscape  begins  to  rise  to  meet 
the  cloudlike  masses  of  Artemisia  'Pouris  Castle,' 
Romneyacoulteri,  and  the  silvery  Eucalyptus  pulveru 
lenta  'Baby  Blue. '  The  strong  lines  of  a  deep  green 
Agave  Victoriae-Reginiie,  with  its  sharp,  metallic 
tips,  punctuate  the  field  of  light. 

Around  the  bend  in  the  river,  rocks  tumble  down 
into  the  current.  The  shapes  of  the  plants  be<  i  tme 
bold.  To  one  side  are  the  stringy  verti<  al  of  cacti, 
some  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  some  pushing  up 
toward  the  sky.  An  exotic  Kalanchoe  beharensis, 
from  south  Madagascar,   |  .;.  ^rtos 

Lehmarmii,  from  South  Africa   and  haped 

leaves  of  a  Beaucarnir  DOtl  ,:(,m 


The  crowning  glory  of 
the  garden  is  o  mature 
olive  tree,  fifteen  feet 
high,  from  California. 
Selected  after  over  450 
specimens  had  been 
considered,  it  had  to  be 
lifted  over  the  wall 
and  lowered  into  place 
before  the  installation 
of  the  glass  roof.  The 
white  pipes  that  are 
visible  in  the  photograph 
below  are  the  first 
pieces  of  the  complex 
ventilation  system. 
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The  Silver  Garden  is 
now  complete.  Filled 
with  plants  from  arid 
regions,  its  overall 
effect  is  curiously  fluid 
and  aquatic.  Greene 
is  right  when  she 
says  it  feels  like 
an  "undersea  forest." 


Mexico's  gulf  coast  appear  like  sea  fans,  contrasting 
with  the  bulbous  barrel  cacti,  prickly  pears,  and 
woolly  Cleistocactus  baumannii,  from  Argentina. 

Greene's  world  of  silver  emphasizes  the  sparse- 
ness  of  the  desert  and  the  randomness  of  coastal 
plants  tumbling  to  the  sea.  She  has  contrasted  spiky 
cacti  with  fleshy  succulents,  fine-textured  peren- 
nials and  fan-leaved  palms,  while  "heaping  bright 
•  ilver  upon  bluegniy  upon  slate  gray  and  black"  and 
adding  toi    hes  of  green  and  purple  as  accents. 

At  nig!  in  the  Silver  Garden,  the  walk,  walls, 
and  ceilii      all  seem  to  vanish.  Bronze  spotlights 


pick  out  the  bold  shapes  of  the  trees  and  rocks.  "You 
have  the  feeling  that  you  have  just  walked  outside, " 
says  Cogill.  "You  don't  realize  that  you  are  still  in  a 
building."  Greene,  who  was  right  when  she  likened 
the  garden  by  daylight  to  an  underwater  forest,  is 
right  again  when  she  describes  the  garden  at  night: 
"It  is  subtle, "  she  says,  "like  a  quiet  desert  evening. " 
Picture  that  in  Pennsylvania.  □ 

Charlotte  Frieze  is  a  landscape  architect  and  the  author 
of  Social  Gardens  (Stewart,  Tabori  &  Chang),  with 
photographs  by  her  husband,  Peter  ( /.  Jones. 
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thought  to  be  the 
fabled  siren's  song  that  lonely 
sailors  heard,  the  hauntingly 
beautiful  call  of  the  hump- 
back whale  sounds  acn> 
oceans  and  down  the  ages. 

Robert  Lyn  Nelson  paints 
the  melody  without  words  in 
notes  of  color  as  dear  and 
pure  as  the  ocean.  Listen  with 
your  heart  and  you  can  hear 
them  sing. 

To  acquire  this  work,  or  to 
earn  more  about  the  creator 
of  the  famous  two-worlds 
view,  please  call  our  toll-free 
number:  1-80,  47, 

ext.  108. 
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HEIR  ETERNAL  OONG 

A  Wordless  Melody  by 
America's  leading  marine-life  artist 

Robert  Lyn  Nelson 


Lahaina  Galleries 


Five  Idi  almns  in  Hawaii  and  at  Le  Meridian  Hotel.  Newport  Beach.  California 

OPENING  SOON  Our  new  San  Francisco  Gallery  at  655  Beach  Street. 
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IOANMIRO: 
NTER  AS  CORPORATE 
DARLING 


BY  ROBIN  DUTHY 


Joan  Miro's  art  remains  a 
mystery.  During  a  long  and 
productive  life — he  died  in 
1983  at  the  age  of  ninety — 
he  talked  expansively  about 
his  painting.  Yet  in  the  end  even 
his  admirers  are  left  with  only  a 
partial  understanding  of  his 
work.  Therein,  perhaps,  lies  one 
secret  of  his  appeal.  His  mind  was 
a  kaleidoscope  that  he  could 
rotate  at  will  to  produce  all  the 
ingredients  of  a  work  of  art. 
These  building  blocks  of  Miro's 
painting  were  based  on  organic 
rather  than  geometric  shapes,  re- 
lated to  leaves,  clouds,  the  hu- 
man figure,  and  other  natural 
forms.  "For  me,"  Miro  once  said, 
"a  form  is  never  something  ab- 
stract. .  .  .  [I]t  is  always  a  man,  a 
bird,  or  something." 

While  you  cannot  identify  or 
name  the  forms  Miro  made  so 
recognizably  his  own  or  interpret 
their  relationships  with  any  con- 
fidence, the  viewer's  mind  resonates  with 
some  dimly  shared  experience. 

Jacques  Dupin,  his  friend  and  collabora- 
tor for  over  thirty-five  years,  is  preparing  a 
definitive  listing  of  Miro's  work.  The  out- 


Still  Life  with  Old  Shoe  (1937) — compared  to  Guernica  as  a  great  artistic  statement  about  the  Spanish  civil  war. 


Bird  at  Daybreak  (1962).  Sold  for  $143,000  in  1985. 

put  is  staggering.  Volumes  1  and  2,  due  to 
be  published  in  1991,  will  contain  around 
2,000  oil  paintings.  Until  they  appear, 
every  serious  buyer  of  a  Miro  is  insisting  on 
a  certificate  of  authenticity  from  M.  Du- 
pin. Volume  3  will  deal  with  some  500 
sculptures;  volume  4,  around  400  ceram- 
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ics;  volumes  5  and  6,  over  5,000  drawings 
and  other  works  on  paper.  Then  there  are 
the  lithographs,  etchings,  and  other  works 
in  the  graphic  media.  Of  these  Miro  creat- 
ed about  3,500  images,  most  published  in 
editions  of  fifty  to  seventy-five. 

With  so  vast  a  number  of  works  in  circu- 
lation, it  is  no  wonder  that  the  market  has 
moved  sluggishly.  In  1975  the  average 
price  at  auction  for  a  Miro  oil  painting  was 
$48,704;  by  1988  the  average  had  climbed 
by  500  percent  to  $300,732.  The  rise  was 
fairly  steady  until  1984,  the  year  after  his 
death,  when,  in  line  with  the  macabre 
workings  of  the  market,  prices  for  paint- 
ings jumped  by  153  percent.  By  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  annual  rise  had  returned  to 
the  region  of  10  percent. 

Miro's  colossal  output  prompts  an  im- 
portant question:  how  much  of  this  work 
was  just  dashed  off  in  haphazard  or  oppor- 
tunistic fashion?  Michael  Findlay  of  Chris- 
tie's accepts  the  fact  that  Miro  inevitably 
produced  some  mediocre  work  at  every 
period  of  his  working  life,  but  there  was  no 
appreciable    decline,   he   believes.  He  is 


impressed,  as  the  market  has  been  too,  by 
the  quality  of  Miro's  later  work. 

Many  an  artist  who  has  become  a  legend 
in  his  own  lifetime  has  grown  accustomed 
to  people's  saying  they  liked  the  earlier 
work  but  not  what  is  in  the  latest  exhibi- 
tion. The  public  catches  up  in  the  end, 
however.   Miro's  later  production — the 

Migrating  Bird  (1941)— one  of  his  Constellations. 


Maurice  B.  Prendergast 


(1859-1924) 


i«Ll 


Near  Gloucester,  ca.  1916-1919.  Watercolor,  gouache,  charcoal,  and  pencil  on  paper.  IS  x  \h  Indies. 

Signed  lower  left:  Prendergast. 
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A  Star  Caresses  the  Breast  of  a  Negress  (1938),  a  poem-painting  attempting  to  unite  two  art  forms. 


loose,  splotchily  worked  canvases  and  the 
simplistic  sculptures  that  some  felt  were 
kids'  stuff — was  likewise  dismissed  in  the 
late  1970s.  But  huyers  have  recently  heen 
coming  around.  "I  can't  believe  that  at  his 
age,"  they  now  say,  "he  was  still  so  fresh, 
so  strong,  so  vigorous." 

Demand  is  now  strong  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States,  and  mounting  in  Japan. 
Any  of  the  famous  1 940s  series  of  gouaches 
known  as  Coyxstellations  would  create  a 
Miro  record  if  sold  today,  fetching  perhaps 
$3  million,  though  an  early  realist  land- 
scape of  the  1 920s  would  not  he  far  behind. 
Miro  is  often  grouped  with  the  Surrealists, 
but  he  is  essentially  a  more  decorative  art- 
ist whose  interest  in  form,  composition, 
and  color  puts  him  in  a  different  category 
from  the  Surrealist  heavy  brigade. 

The  salerooms  are  sometimes  offered 
fake  oil  paintings,  but,  says  Michael  Find- 
lay,  these  are  so  horrible  they  are  easy  to 
spot.  Dupin  says,  "Miro  seems  easy  to  fake 
but  he  is  not.  The  forms  are  simple,  but  the 
technique  is  not.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
copy  him."  Greater  dangers  exist  with  the 
prints,  of  which  there  can  hardly  be  fewer 
than  2,000  images.  Assuming  an  average 
edition  of  100,  200,000  Miro  prints  must 
be  in  circulation.  Over  200  of  these  are 
sold  at  auction  every  year,  but  the  average 
price  has  crept  up  by  only  60  percent  since 
1975,  to  reach  $2,700  in  1987.  There  are 
too  many  genuine  prints  around,  in  any 
case,  and  confidence  in  them  has  been 
shaken  by  a  glut  of  photomechanical  re- 
productions. Dupin  describes  the  fake- 
print  problem  as  serious.  ( Christie's  has  hail 
so  much  trouble  that  it  no  longer  ace  epts 


for  auction  "hors  commerce"  impressions 
— those  in  which  the  size  of  the  edition 
and  the  proof  number  are  not  indicated. 
Yet  the  fakers  have  been  quick  to  twig  to 
that  by  now,  and  they  are  busily  number- 
ing their  prints. 

Other  factors  have  held  down  the  prices 
for  the  artist's  work.  Miro  once  said  he 
would  like  to  hit  the  spectator  between  the 
eyes  before  he  had  time  for  a  second 
thought.  The  art  world  may  have  reeled  in 
the  1920s  and  1930s,  but  in  the  1980s 
many  people  feel  they  have  seen  it  all 
before.  Miro's  work  has  that  acceptable 
dash  of  modernism  that  goes  with  the 
decor  of  trendy  banks  and  offices.  The 
style  is  so  distinctive  that  anyone  can  rec- 
ognize it  from  across  the  street.  Moreover, 
Miro  is  an  artist  whose  work  demands  to  be 
seen  on  its  original  scale,  yet  it  is  often 
reproduced  in  smaller  versions.  Even  Hen- 
ry Moore's  largest  pieces  are  unimpressive 
when  seen  as  the  little  plaster  maquettes 
from  which  they  started  out. 

The  family  Miro  was  born  into,  in  1893, 
was  not  cultured.  His  father  was  a  gold- 
smith and  watchmaker;  his  mother,  the 
daughter  of  a  Majorcan  cabinetmaker.  His 
father's  opposition  to  his  plans  to  become 
an  artist  precipitated  a  breakdown,  after 
which  he  was  allowed  to  attend  art  school. 
One  biographer  described  Miro  as  an  ami- 
able anarchist  who  all  his  life  retained  the 
essence  of  childhood.  His  studio  was 
always  full  of  little  toys,  gnomes,  and 
strange  plaster  animals. 

On  reaching  Paris  in  1920,  Miro  shared 
a  studio  with  Jean  Arp  and  Max  Ernst, 
many  of  whose  friends  were  poets.  Their 


work  was  a  revelation  to  Miro.  He  felt  a 
deep  affinity  between  the  two  art  forms 
and  attempted  to  unite  them  in  poem- 
paintings,  painting  lines  of  his  own  poetry 
across  the  canvas:  "A  star  caresses  the 
breast  of  a  Negress."  Here  we  discern 
neither  star  nor  breast  nor  Negress,  yet  the 
feeling  of  them  is  in  the  air.  The  line  of 
verse  is  somewhat  surreal  and,  while  it  may 
suggest  an  acceptable  painting,  does  not 
express  a  thought  of  much  substance": 

After  1930,  Miro  gradually  distanced 
himself  from  the  increasingly  authoritar- 
ian Surrealist  movement.  He  also  refused 
to  join  the  abstractionists,  explaining  that 
it  was  necessary  "to  rediscover  the  reli- 
gious and  magical  sense  of  things,  the  spir- 
it of  primitive  peoples,  but  one  must  have 
retained  enough  purity  to  be  capable  of 
being  moved.  To  lose  touch  with  the  peo- 
ple is  to  lose  touch  with  oneself." 

Miro  was  not  a  political  man,  yet  un- 
consciously a  strong  reaction  to  the  civil 
war  raging  in  his  homeland  surfaced  in  a 
1937  painting  entitled  Still  Life  with  Old 
Shoe.  Many  years  later  he  explained  that 
the  work  was  unique  in  his  painting  career. 
Though  he  was  concerned  at  the  time  only 
with  solving  formal  problems,  he  later 
realized  that  without  his  knowing  it  "this 


Figure  (1931) — wood,  artificial  flowers,  umbrella. 
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Portrait  of  Madame  B. 
(1924).  Sold  at  auction  in 
1986  for  $440,000.  Miro 
wished  "to  rediscover  the 
religious  and  magical 
sense  of  things,  the  spirit 
of  primitive  peoples" 
while  retaining  "enough 
purity  to  be  capable  of 
being  moved." 


picture  contained  tragic  symbols  of  the 
period — the  tragedy  of  a  miserable  crust  of 
bread  and  an  old  shoe,  an  apple  pierced  by 
a  cruel  fork;  and  a  bottle,  like  a  burning 
house,  spread  its  flames  across  the  entire 
surface  of  the  canvas."  The  still  life  has 
been  compared  to  Picasso's  Guernica. 

Yet  the  closer  you  get  to  Miro  the  more 
he  appears  to  be  an  enigma.  Was  he  the 
honest  peasant  who  put  on  a  derby  on  Sun- 
days and  went  to  church  with  his  family? 
Did  the  meditations  emanate  from  a  state 
of  childish  innocence?  Christian  Zervos 
remarked,  "Miro  no  longer  prepares  his 
paintings;  he  gives  them  not  the  slightest 
thought  in  the  world  before  taking  brush 
or  pencil  in  hand.  He  departs  from  noth- 
ingness with  the  point  of  view  of  conscious 
effort,  but  this  is  a  nothingness  rich  in  all 
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rue 

Sculpture 

$22,300 

$107,800 

+  380 

Oil  paintings 

$48,704 

$307,732 

+  517 

Prints 

$1,080 

$2,650 

+  145 

'  Figures  are  based  on  estimate  i. 


the  dreams  of  a  true  poet." 

But  vivid  and  repellent  images  were  also 
part  of  Miro's  pictorial  armory.  His  Nude 
Woman  Climbing  a  Staircase  of  1937  is 
grotesque,  with  a  few  wirelike  hairs  sur- 
rounding a  dangling  hole  that  represents  a 
vagina,  while  the  colossal  nose,  beaked 
mouth,  and  caricatured  breasts  create  an 
image  of  unsurpassable  nastiness. 

There  were  more-poetic  interludes  to 
follow,  such  as  the  title  A  Drop  of  Dew  Fall- 
ing from  the  Wing  of  a  Bird  Awakens  Rosalie 
Asleep  in  the  Shade  of  a  Cobweb,  which 
came  to  Miro  in  1939  during  the  act  of 
painting.  Such  a  title  was  meant  as  a  verbal 
echo  rather  than  as  a  description  of  the 
images  gathering  on  the  canvas. 

Critics  have  remarked  on  the  coexis- 
tence of  serious  and  comic  elements  in 
Miro's  work.  How  deliberate  were  these 
comic  aspects?  They  may  make  the  work 
more  accessible,  but  do  they  enhance  its 
value?  Even  a  painting  such  as  Nursery 
Decoration,  widely  described  as  comic, 
seems  to  contain  quite  horrific  elements — 
creatures  with  bared  teeth,  spiked  hands, 
and  so  on — or  that  might  seem  so  to  the 
child  for  whom  it  was  painted. 

During  the  Second  World  War,  both 


because  materials  were  in  short  supply  and 
because  he  liked  to  experiment,  Miro 
worked  with  collage,  sculpture,  etchings, 
lithographs,  woodcuts,  and  ceramics  and 
even  proposed  to  "pyrograph  [using  a  hot 
poker]  pumpkins  which  have  first  been 
painted  with  white  tempera.  ..." 

His  Constellations  series  is  the  most  lyri- 
cal and  intricate  of  his  works.  These 
works,  shown  at  the  Pierre  Matisse  Gal- 
lery, in  New  York,  made  a  deep  impression 
on  the  Abstract  Expressionist  painters  and 
seemed  to  be  what  Miro  himself  thought 
had  the  greatest  impact.  In  1924  he  wrote, 
with  naive  vainglory,  "There  is  no  doubt 
that  my  canvases  that  are  simply  drawn, 
with  a  few  dots  of  color,  a  rainbow,  are 
more  profoundly  moving.  These  move  us 
in  the  elevated  sense  of  the  word,  like  the 
tears  of  a  child  in  its  cradle.  The  others  are 
like  the  screams  of  a  whore  in  love." 

Miro's  creativity  and  even  his  output 
rose  throughout  the  1960s  and  1970s.  His 
imagery  gets  no  easier  to  unravel  or  inter- 
pret, perhaps  for  good  reason.  His  old 
friend  Georges  Hugnet  saw  his  work  as  dis- 


Composition  (1933) — "A  form  is  never  abstract." 

playing  "a  Spanish  heritage  of  cruelty,  ar- 
rogance, and  pride,  the  cult  of  blood  in  its 
brutal  symbolic  realism,"  and  of  the  col- 
lages he  wrote,  "A  desperate  summons  to 
murder  lies  in  these  instruments  of  torture 
of  a  new  inquisition. "  Not  every  New  York 
hank  executive  experiences  the  Miro  im- 
ages around  him  as  holding  this  message. 
But  perhaps,  if  Hugnet  is  right,  that  helps 
explain  their  undeniable  fascination.  □ 

Robin  Duthy  is  the  author  of  The  Successful 
Investor. 
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PICTURE  SOURCES:  Cover:  Photograph  by  Alen  Mac- 
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lera-Hellweg/Onyx.  Page  80:  Baccio  Bandinelli,  Hercules 
Standing,  u'lth  a  Club;  medium,  pen  and  brown  ink;  size, 
427  mm  x  289  mm.  Page  81:  (left)  Pair  of  George  II  carved 
mahogany  "Gainsborough"  chairs;  (right)  size,  H:  103'4". 
Page  83:  Date,  circa  1760.  Page  84:  (left)  George  I  silver 
chamber  pot;  (right)  A  Suryr  Carrying  Off  a  Nymph,  ca. 
1871?;  size,  H:  56.6  cm.  Page  85:  Size,  17W"  x  23".  Pages 
86-93:  Styling,  Arianne  Phillips  for  Creative  Workforce; 
hair,  Troy  Halterman  for  Clive  Summers  Salon;  makeup, 
Robin  Gaines,  photographed  on  location  at  the  Police 
Building,  a  luxury  beaux-arts  residence  at  240  Centre 
Street,  N.Y.C.  Page  87:  Model,  Ylva/Ice;  stockings,  cour- 
tesy Fogal;  shoes,  courtesy  Manolo  Blahnik.  Page  88:  Mod- 
el, Jessica  Sherwood/Ice;  gloves,  courtesy  La  Crasia;  stock- 
ings, courtesy  Fogal;  shoes,  courtesy  Manolo  Blahnik.  Page 
89:  Model,  Elizabeth  Nottoli/Ford;  stockings,  courtesy 
Fogal;  shoes,  courtesy  Manolo  Blahnik.  Page  90:  Model, 
Ylva/lce;  stockings,  courtesy  Fogal;  shoes,  courtesy  Manolo 
Blahnik.  Page  91:  Model,  Jessica  Sherwood/Ice;  stockings, 
courtesy  Fogal;  shoes,  courtesy  Manolo  Blahnik.  Page  93: 
Model,  Jessica  Sherwood/Ice  (left);  model,  Ylva/Ice  (right); 
stockings,  courtesy  Fogal;  shoes,  courtesy  Manolo  Blahnik; 
late-Regency  divans,  courtesy  John  Walker  Antiques, 
Place  des  Antiquaires,  125  East  Fifty-seventh  Street, 
N.Y.C.  Pages  100-103:  Wines,  courtesy  Crossroads  Wines 
and  Liquors,  N.Y.C;  courtesy  Sherry- Lehmann,  Inc., 
N.Y.C;  courtesy  W.  J.  Deutsch  Company,  Chappaqua, 
N.Y.;  props  lent  not  seen  in  photos:  linen  dinner  napkins, 
courtesy  D.  Porthault  &.  Co.,  18  East  Sixty-ninth  Street, 
N.Y.C;  "Dynasty"  Limoges  dinner  plates  with  gold  tracing 
and  border  from  R.  Haviland  Parlon,  courtesy  Jacques 
Jugeat,  N.Y.C.  Page  101:  Movie  poster  from  Les  Quiitrt1 
Cent  Coups,  by  Francois  Truffaut;  silver-  and  woven-reed- 
handle  wine  pourer,  courtesy  J.  Mavec  4k  Co. ,  52  East  Sev- 
enty-sixth Street,  N.Y.C;  horn  cups  and  silverplated  grape 
scissors,  courtesy  Kogan  &  Co.,  971  Madison  Avenue, 
N.Y.C.  Page  103:  "Daphne"  wineglasses  from  Cristalleries 
de  Saint  Louis,  courtesy  Jacques  Jugeat,  N.Y.C.  Pages  1 16- 
19:  Photos,  copyright  the  Estate  and  Foundation  of  Andy 
Warhol,  1989;  courtesy  ARS,  N.Y.  Page  116:  Andy  War- 
hol, Gold  Marilyn  Monroe,  1962;  medium,  silk-screen  ink 
on  synthetic  polymer  paint  and  oil  on  canvas;  size,  6'  1 1  V 
x  57";  collection,  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  N.Y.C, 
Gift  of  Philip  Johnson.  Page  117:  Andy  Warhol,  Self -Par- 
trait,  1967;  medium,  silk-screen  ink  on  polymer  paint  on 
canvas;  size,  6'  x  6';  collection,  Saatchi  Collection,  Lon- 
don. Page  118:  Andy  Warhol,  Ethel  Scull  36  Times,  1963; 
medium,  silk-screen  ink  on  synthetic  polymer  paint  on  can- 
vas, thirty-six  panels;  size,  197'8"  x  157'8"  (per  panel);  col- 
lection of  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  N.Y.C, 
Gift  of  Ethel  Rodner  Scull.  Page  1 19:  (top)  Andy  Warhol, 
Lavender  Disaster,  1963;  medium,  silk-screen  ink  on  synthe- 
tic polymer  paint  on  canvas;  size,  8T0"  x  6'9''s";  the 
Menil  Collection,  Houston;  (bottom)  Andy  Warhol,  Two 
Hundred  Campbell's  Soup  Cans.  1962;  medium,  synthetic 
polymer  paint  on  canvas;  size,  6'  x  8'4";  collection,  John 
and  Kimiko  Powers.  Pages  130,  132,  1 36,  and  138:  Photos, 
copyright  ARS,  N.Y./ADAGP,  1989.  Page  130:  (top) 
Medium,  oil  on  canvas;  size,  32"  x  46";  collection  ot  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  N.Y.C,  Bequest  of  James  Thrall 
Sohy;  (middle  lelt)  medium,  Oil  on  board;  size,  2v"/>"  X 
41  V;  (bottom)  medium,  gouache  and  oil  wash  on  paper; 
size,    46  cm   x    38   cm.    Page    I  !2.    (Ii>p)    Photo,    courtesy 

Whitechapel  Art  ( iallery,  London;  medium,  oil  on  canvas; 
size,  129.5  cm  x  194. 5  cm;  (bottom)  photo,  courtesy 
Whitechapel  An  ( iallery,  I  ondon;si2e,l  1: 198cm.  Page  1 34; 
(left)  Medium,  oil  .md  tempera  on  canvas;  size,  50V  x 
i7'"«",  (nghi  |  medium,  oil  on  canvas;  site,  i46smx  II  inn 
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CONNOISSIUIR 


J.M.W  Turner 


"I  saw  from  out  the  wave  her  structures  rise  as  from  the  stroke  of  the  Enchantress'  wand."      Lord  Byron 

A  matched  pair  of  Venetian  Capriccios  (25  "  x  30  ") 

J.M.W  Turner-c.  1840 

For  further  information  about  this  wonderful  pair  of  extraordinary  paintings  by  England's  most 
important  19th  Century  artist,  please  call  1  (800)  888-1123. 


"ART  CONSULTANTS  TO  THE  WORLD,"  SERVING  YOU  FROM  6  GREAT  U  H  A 1I0NS 

NATIONWIDE  TOLL  FREE  1  (800)  888-1123.  TELEFAX  (808)  923-5479 

CENTER  ART  GALLERIES-HAWAII  INC.  POST  OFFICE  BOX  15577,  HONOLULU.  HAWAII  968305577 


Bogus  bonus.  Having  problems  book- 
ing that  free  flight  promised  you  for 
the  thousands  of  air  miles  you  have 
accrued?  You  are  not  alone.  For  the  esti- 
mated 16  million  frequent-flier  club  mem- 
bers in  this  country  it  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  enjoy  the  bonus-award 
flights  earned.  Airlines  set  aside  very  few 
seats  for  frequent  fliers  on  popular,  money- 
making  routes — to  Hawaii,  for  example — 
and  you  may  be  told  that  a  flight  is  "com- 
pletely booked"  when  in  fact  it  is  only  the 
sparse  bonus-award  seats  that  are  unavaila- 
ble. In  March,  Continental  Airlines  had 
no  bonus-award  seats  left  on  any  flights  for 
June  or  July.  United  proudly  tells  its  Mile- 
agePLUS  members  it  reserves  50  percent 
of  its  seats  for  them,  but  most  of  the  seats 
are  on  flights  that  nobody  wants  to  take. 
Or  perhaps  the  day  you  want  to  fly  is  a 
dreaded  "blackout"  date,  which  precludes 
the  use  of  bonus-award  tickets.  Some  air- 
lines have  months  of  blackout  dates  each 
year  for  popular  destinations. 

If  you  have  a  question  or  complaint 
regarding  your  flier  status,  you  will  be  told 
to  call  a  toll-free  number.  One  airline 
reservationist  told  us  that  the  number  was 
"always  busy. "  She  was  right.  Another  air- 
line's number  proved  to  be  a  gateway  into 
automated  touch-tone  hell. 

Enter  the  middleman.  Let  us  say  you 
have  accrued  40,000  miles  on  United 
MileagePLUS,  making  yourself  eligible  for 
that  ever  popular  free  round-tripper  for 
two  to  Hawaii,  but  you  cannot  go  on  any 
dates  the  airline  has  available.  The  "cou- 
pon broker"  will  buy  your  award  for  as 
much  as  $600.  Be  aware,  though,  that  not 
all  airlines  allow  awards  to  be  transferred. 
And  if  you  decide  to  buy  a  ticket  from  a 
broker  (and  save  40  to  80  percent  of  the 
ticket  price)  you  should  know  that  Ameri- 
can and  United  airlines  might  confiscate 
your  ticket  if  they  find  out  ir  has  been  pur- 
chased. One  coupoi  '  •  m|  his  firm 
would,  in  that  case,  n  \  >u.  But 

remember:  this  is  a  gray  mai  'some 




Iravel  alert:  a  few 
practical  tips 


dealers  are  no  doubt  grayer  than  others. 

There  is  help  available.  An  unaffiliated 
club  named  Frequent  Flyer  addresses  these 
very  concerns  and  will  answer  your  ques- 
tions by  phone  (800-33-FLYER).  They 
will  supply  specific  information  about  your 
airline's  changes  and  about  what  schedule 
awards  still  apply. 

You  can't  take  it  with  you.  Consider 
carefully  before  bringing  valuable 
merchandise — like  expensive  photo- 
graphic equipment — aboard  an  airline. On 
domestic  flights  it  is  virtually  impossible  to 
have  lost  or  damaged  carry-on  items 
replaced  by  the  airline.  On  international 
flights,  up  to  only  $400  may  be  claimed. 
As  for  mislaid  checked  baggage,  to  get 
even  a  partial  reimbursement  invariably 
involves  months  of  grueling  correspon- 
dence with  the  airline. 

You  can  take  it  with  you,  if  it  works.  In 
the  aftermath  of  the  explosion  on  Pan 
Am  flight  103  last  December,  many 
domestic  or  international  flights  now  ask 
boarding  passengers  to  demonstrate  that 
their  pasta  makers,  Walkmans,  or  even 
razors  operate  properly.  Whether  this  will 
discourage  terrorists  remains  to  be  seen. 

Decoding.  Growing  tired  of  airport  lit- 
erature? Take  heart.  There  is  fasci- 
nating reading  right  at  your  fingertips. 
Knowing  how  to  decode  the  cryptic  infor- 
mation on  your  plane  ticket  can  save  you 
untold  inconvenience  and  embarrass- 
ment. Check,  for  example,  the  airline's 
name.    UA   for  United   Airlines   makes 


1 


sense,  but  go  figure  AZ,  for  Alitalia.  Be 
sure  you  have  the  right  "class":  an  F  or  a  P 
means  first  class;  Y  is  economy;  an  alpha- 
bet including  B,  H,  M,  Q,  and  V  denotes 
various  subspecies  of  economy  fares  that 
are  cheaper  than  basic  coach.  With  prac- 
tice, you  may  even  decipher  the  "Fare 
Basis/Tkt.  Designator"  space,  where  you 
will  find  something  like  "QXE7P25."  The 
Q  means  special  coach  fare;  XE,  good  only 
on  weekdays;  7  refers  to  the  seven-day  ad- 
vance purchase;  and  P25  says  you  will  be 
penalized  25  percent  of  the  price  if  you 
cancel.  X  next  to  a  series  of  numbers,  like 
"X456,"  means  your  ticket  may  not  be 
used  Thursday,  Friday,  or  Saturday. 

Swiss  don't  miss.  You  might  want  to  use 
the  coordinated  efforts  of  your  airline 
and  the  Swiss  Federal  Railways  when 
returning  to  the  United  States.  If  you  take 
the  train  from  any  one  of  over  a  hundred 
Swiss  towns,  you  can  have  your  baggage — 
including  skis,  poles,  and  boots — shep- 
herded all  the  way  to  the  airport  and 
aboard  your  plane;  at  some  train  stations 
you  can  even  get  your  airline  boarding 
pass.  The  price  of  "Fly+Rail  —  Baggage"  is 
just  ten  francs  per  bag.  The  catch?  You 
may  not  use  the  service  if  you  are  flying  on 
a  United  States  airline  (terrorist  bait). 
Reserve  a  day  in  advance. 

Just  try  me.  If  you  need  to  ask  how  much 
he  costs,  you  probably  cannot  afford  Bill 
Fischer,  travel  agent  extraordinaire.  Part 
superconcierge,  part  Social  Register,  he  is 
the  man  who  gets  the  rich  (and  megarich) 
those  last-minute  tickets  at  La  Scala,  to 
the  Bayreuth  festival,  or  for  courtside  at 
Wimbledon.  In  frequent  press  releases 
Fischer  blows  his  own  horn,  but  try  getting 
him  on  it.  His  phone  number  is  given  out 
to  new  clients  by  selective  referral  only. 
Should  you  find  yourself  among  the  chos- 
en— Bill's  "special  niche  of  special  peo- 
ple"— beware:  a  Fischer  Travel  production 
can   cost   as   much   as   $500,000.  □ 


Michael  DiPaola  is  a  free-lance  writer. 
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IN  JAPAN,  ITS  MATSUMOTO  CASTLE. 
IN  NEW  YORK,  IT'S  THE  HELMSLEY  PALACE. 
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455  Madison  Avenue  (at  50th  Street)  >f   New  York.  NY  10022. 

THE  ONLY  PALACE  IN  THE  WORLD 
WHERE  THE  QUEEN  STANDS  GUARD. 
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For  reservations  call  toll-free:  800/221-4982  in  NY.  212/888-1624. 
•  TELEX:  640-543.  Or  call  your  travel  agent. 

The  only  hotel  in  New  York  to  ever  receive  the 
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ESTABLISHED     1912 
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942  Madison  Avenue  (between  74th  and  75th  Streets)  New  York.  NY  10021  •  Telephone  212-517-4400 
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Circa  1720. 
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OXFORD  ANTIQUE  RESTORERS  LTD.  •  212-517-4400 
(A  subsidiary  of  Stair  &  Company  specializing  in  the  restoration  of  Antique  Furniture) 

STAIR  &  COMPANY  LONDON 
We  are  always  interested  in  acquiring  18th  and  19th  century  English  furniture  of  comparable  quality 

David  H.  Murdock,  Owner 
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COW  PALACE 

San  Francisco  Invitational  Jumping  Classic 

San  Francisco  Invitational  Combined  Driving  Scurry 
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To  Benefit  TheNational  Center 
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Open  American  Vaulting  Championships 


San  Francisco  International  Dressage  Classic 
For  Equine   Facilitated   Therapy 
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COW  PALACE 
415/469-6065 

For  further 
information 

call: 
415/546-7314 

or  write: 

San  Francisco  Equestrian  Festival 

1122  Hearst  Building 

#5  Third  Street 

San  Francisco.  CA  94103 
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This  sculpture  could  stop  a  crowd... 


JEAN  DUBUFFET 


ARBRATION  I.  1971       EPOXY  ON 


and  did. 


LANDAU      FINE      ART 


1456   SHERBROOKE    STREET   WEST    ■    MONTREAL.    CANADA    H3G    1K4    ■    TEL     514-849-3311    ■    FAX     514-289-9448 
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TIMEPIECES  WORTHY 

OE  A  RENAISSANCE  MASTER 

The  new  Rplex  Benvenuto  Cellini  Collection  of  dress  watches  for 
men  and  women  was  inspired  by  Renaissance  sculptor  and 
goldsmith,  Benvenuto  Cellini.  Handcrafted  in  18  kt.  gold  by  the 
master  watchmakers  of  Rolex,  these  timepieces  are  available 
in  three  sizes  with  a  choice  of  dials  and  bracelets.  From  left 
to  right:  the  "Damier",  the  deluxe  leather  strap,  and  the 
"Milanese"  style  bracelet.  The  new  Rolex  Cellini  timepieces, 
where  time  is  art. 

Only  at  your  Official  Rolex  Jewelers. 
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._i  JEWXLRY 
635  Madison  Avenue  (corner  59th  Street).  New  York.  New  York  1 0022  •  (2 1 2  J,g32-9000 
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Design  Palenl  Pending  •  Walches  are  enlarged  to  show  detail. 
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Edwin  Kiester,  |r. 

62  HERE    COMES    Nil     KIROV     Yes,     you 

must  see  the  Russian  ballet  troupe  on  its 
American  tour,  In  Robert  (.  iresko\  i< 

66  \\m  i  \  ii  \\i  i  s   v  )n«   woman's  extra 
ordinary  creations,  In  Eve  Auchincloss 

72  GOl  FER'S  INI  i  RNO    I  his  might    well 

be  \iiuik  a's  si  .uiest  pai  ) 


74  \i<  i  DES1  ROY1  D    Somerinn    rh< 
people  who  should  he  preserving  in  I 

opposite.  In  A\  is  Berman 

82  MARK1  iino  riMl     I  lou  a  h 
artist  noes  about  selling  w  itel 

84  IT<  01  I  l>  II  W  I   BEEN  VI  RSI 

t.  ists,  i  ,T-  Portet .  Irving  Bet lm.it  il  still 
reign  supreme,  h\  Stefan  Kai 

l>0  mi  nui  wis  \n  R(  ii  wi  It  . 
e\  ei  yearned  fot  yout  •>«  n  island 
Vladi  is  yout  man,  In  Edward  Ki> 

98  iw  i  STOR'S  i  ii  i      \  sudden  ini 
Swedish  painting 

I0J     IliWII  l\l       I  lou   l.<  h,r 

i  ation  abn  >ad,  taking  along  the  I 
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Even  BEFORE  YOU  APPEAR  they  know  who  you  are 


ow  you  travel  says  a  lot  about  you. 
And  your  French  luggage  says  all 
the  right  things. 
At  just  a  glance,  it  says  how  much  you 
value  the  quality  of  old  world  hand  craftsmanship. 

It  also  shows  your  impeccable  taste,  reflected  in  our 
exquisite  fabrics  and  beautiful  leathers 

And  whether  at  a  grand  hotel  or  a 
romantic  hideaway,  your  French      Tfcc 
luggage  tells  the  world  you  firmly  ,  lYfMfh 

believe  there's  only  one  way  to  go       1**W|MHIY 
///  style 
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Hand-built  to  order 
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Every  chassis  is  identified  by  its  owner's  initials. 
Every  engine  bears  the  name  of  the  man  who  built  it. 

It  takes  time.  If  you  are  prepared  to  wait 

for  something  only  the  discerning  few  can  experience, 

talk  to  us  or  one  of  our  distributors. 
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Aston  Martin  Lagonda  USA  Inc,  180  Harv  ird  Avcnin.',  Snmford,  Connecticut  06902.  Tel:  203-359-2259 


Important  English  Furniture 

Auction  in  London:  Friday;  July  7. 

Illustrated  catalogues  available  at  our  galleries  and  offices  worldwide 

I  nqulBJgs:  In  London,  Graham  Child  or  Charles  Walford,  44<1)  408  5347/8.  Sotheby's, 
34-35^b  Bond  Street,  London  VV1A  2AA.  In  New  York,  George  Read,  (212)  606-7577. 
SoihebyVi334  York  Avenue  New  York,  NY.  10021. 

A  highfB   ^^■LCSBferll  in.ilu^ain  (<>inin<Hl(.  .ili<i  a  design  l>\  rhomas<  hippendalc  circa  1755.  height: 
si  cm  (2g    ^Vidth  H&cm  <4  It  9  in);  depth:  <W  cm  (2  ft  3  in).  Auction  estimate:  t4(M).(KK)-5(M).(MK) 
<$750.0()fl  ^UiiMommodelK'Uui^s  tua  i^"ii|>  ul  several  pieces  based  upon  Plate  I  XI11  <i  I  mirh 

(jimmifirW  Hrndalc's  The  Gentleman  antHabinet- Maker's  Director,  published  1754. 
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As  Delicroixs  Liberty 
lungesporward  in 
victow,  her  eyes  glance 
backward  in  sadness. 
the  Romantic 
^diment  of  a 
$t  many  of  us 
ut  the 

Revolution  :it 
fished  the  rights 
'an  and  citizen 
abolished  slat  rn\ 
at  a  terrible  cost, 
re  is  our  guide  to  the 
\centennial  hoop  be 
r  those  who  wish  to 
Contemplate  how  far 
w  have  gone  forward 
ndhow  much 
we  have  left  behind. 


The  28th  July:  Liberty  Leading  the  People 
(detail),  by  Eugene  Delacroix  (1830). 
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salute  t( 
one  unpretentious  kni 


Under  a  hot  Southern  sun, 
the  150-day  miracle 
begins  anew.  A  sprout 
struggles  up,  grows 
strong,  shows  a  few  brash 
buds,  then  a  bloom  or  two,  and  at  long 
last,  the  soft  white  puffs  we  recognize 
as  cotton. 

All  the  while,  the  plants  are  nurtur- 
ed, worried  over  by  the  early-rising 
people  for  whom  cotton  is  a  way  of  life. 
The  growers  themselves,  or  people  like 
Texas  entomologist  B .  Bruce  Snider, 
who  scouts  the  plants  for  the  boll 
weevils  that  can  destroy  them. 


B.  Bruce  Snider 

Or  there,  up  in  the  sky,  daredevil 
cropdusting  pilots  like  Roy  Lee  Morrow 
and  Robert  Allen  Rhodes.  Tough  way 
to  make  a  living! 

(It  is  here,  in  the  land  of  cotton, 
that  our  Lands'  End  Mesh  Knit 
Shirt  is  horn.) 

Harvesting  time  comes,  and  big 
lumbering  "strippers"  pick  the  fields 
clean,  leaving  huge  chunks  of  cotton 
— sometimes  20, (XX)  pounds  worth — 
awaiting  the  trip  to  the  gin. 

At  the  gin,  the  cotton  fibers  part 


Roy  Lee  Morrow  and  Robert  Allen  Rhodes 

company  with  their  seeds  (which 
become  the  oil  you  sprinkle  on  your 
salad,  or  the  feed  for  your  livestock). 
The  fibers  are  graded,  then  compacted 
into  bales  and  shipped  off  to  the  mills. 

(Only  the  better  grades  of  long- 
staple  cotton  fibers  qualify  for  the 
Lands  End  Mesh  Knit  Shirt. 
And  it  takes  over  half  a  pound  of 
raw  cotton  to  make  each  one.) 

The  folks  at  the  mills  may  be  a  trifle 
paler  than  those  in  the  fields,  but  they 
get  up  just  about  as  early. 

Just  ask  Ralph  Breeden,  who 
divides  his  time  between  a  lapper  and 
a  comber  at  Cherokee  Mill  in 
Sevierville,  Tennessee.  The  lapper 
cards  the  cotton,  the  comber  combs  it 
so  it's  softer,  stronger. 

(All  the  cotton  in  our  Lands  End 
Mesh  Knit  Shirt  is  100%  combed 
cotton,  so  it  just  naturally  kind  of 
nuzzles  up  next  to  your  skin.) 

Or,  strike  up  a  conversation  with 
Ralph's  Cherokee  comrade,  Stella 
Caughron,  who  deftly  works  a  "warper." 


It's  the  last  step  for  the  cotton  warp 
yarns  before  they  join  with  fill  yarns  to 
create — voila! — cotton  fabric. 

(There  are  all  kinds  of  ways  to 
make  a  cotton  fabric.  For  our 
Mesh  Knit — also  called  a  pique 
knit  by  some  fashion  types — we 
choose  a  knit  that's  nicely 
ventilated,  to  keep  you  cool  even 
under  a  blazing  Southern  sun.) 

From  the  mill,  the  fresh  new  cotton 
fabrics  are  trucked  off  to  the 
manufacturing  plants,  where  the 
machines  get  smaller  and  the  work 
gets,  maybe,  more  personal.  Here,  the 
hum  of  the  sewing  machine  is  the 
music  you  hear.  And  the  cotton  fabrics 
start  turning  into  all  those  familiar, 
sunny-colored  shirts  and  trousers  and 
sweaters. 

(Our  Lands'  End  Mesh  Knit  Shirt 
is  a  marvel  of  tailoring.  We  give 
you  the  lowdown  at  right.) 


I 


Ralph  Breeden 

Where  would  we  be  without  cotton, 
and  the  hardworking  people  who  bring 
it  to  us? 

At  Lands'  End,  we  would  be  in  big 
trouble.  Because  as  a  natural  fiber 


e  land  of  cotton  and 
hirt  that  grows  there. 


Stella  Caughron 

mpany,  we  would  not  be  able  to  offer 
t  hundreds  of  cotton  items  that  have 
ade  us  successful. 

Like  our  Mesh  Knit  Shirt,  maybe 
i  product  in  our  catalog  that  best 
Difies  all  that  is  good  and  true  about 
tton. 

It's  soft.  Cool.  Constructed  with 
the  skill  the  craftspeople  in 
i  land  of  cotton  can  muster.  And  we 
fer  it  solely  on  its  own  humble 
-tues,  without  the  lure  of  a  cute  little 
signer  insignia,  for  only  $  16. 

Something  very  American  about 
it,  it  seems  to  us.  Something  that  the 
ople  in  the  land  of  cotton  might 
preciate. 

We  hope  they  do,  anyway.  Because 
;  sure  appreciate  them.  And  we  know 
>u  do  too. 

So  next  time  you  slip  into  one  of 
3se  fine  cotton  shirts  or  sweaters, 
i  ones  that  make  you  feel  so  good, 
y  "Hurray !"  for  the  people  in  the  land 
cotton. 

And,  if  you're  a  little  short  of 
tton  shirts  and  sweaters — like,  for 
stance,  nice  cool  Mesh  Knit  Shirts — 
11  or  write  for  a  free  catalog  in  which, 
disputably,  cotton  is  King. 


Examine  the  tailoring  of  the  Lands'  End  Mesh  Knit  Shirt... 

IThe  collar  is  a  single-lock 
type  that  resists  curling.  It  is 
taped  to  prevent  annoying 
"rip-outs." 

2 The  placket  is  neatly 
finished,  inside  and  out. 
Buttons  are  cross-stitched  so  they 
won't  pull  off. 


3 Shoulder  seams  are  neatly 
single-needle  stitched,  and 
taped  for  sturdy 
reinforcement. 


y  vv_/n-/^-*'v  r\  /~\  •> .r^r^i 

Save  postage — just  call  our 
toll-lice  number  for  free  catalog: 

1-800-356-4444 


Or  write : 

Lands'  End,  Inc.  Dept.  ZX-26 
Dodgeville.WI  53595 


Name 


Address 


Citj 


Male 


/ip 


CONNOISSEUR'S  WORLD 


"La  Marseillaise" 

Jean-Paul  Goude,  an  impresario  and  tele- 
vision-commercial director  acclaimed  in 
France  as  a  genius  (he  packaged  the  disco 
Amazon  Grace  Jones),  is  the  Diaghilev 
hehind  Paris's  bicentennial  parade.  The 
$15  million,  three-hour  run-on  sentence 
of  a  ballet-parade  called  "La  Marseillaise" 
will  roll  down  the  Champs-FJysees  at  dusk 
on  Bastille  Day,  July  14.  (You  can  also 
watch  this  extravaganza  on  television;  see 
the  story  "Vive  la  Tube.") 

Delegations  from  dozens  of  countries 
will  flow  down  the  boulevard  in  theatrical 
numbers  that  absurdly  stylize  their  native 
costumes  and  customs.  The  parade,  which 
may  well  be  the  world's  biggest  ethnic 
joke,  will  feature  the  following. 

•  From  Britain:  Two  hundred  members 
of  the  Royal  Tattoo;  a  mounted  pipe-and- 
drum  corps  escorting  three  elephants;  a 
disc  jockey  playing  acid-house  music  (the 
latest  London  craze);  and  100  dancing 
Londoners,  accompanied  by  a  fire  truck 
dousing  them  with  rain  while  a  fog  ma- 
chine shrouds  them  in  a  "pea  souper." 

•  From  the  Soviet  Union:  Snow  ma- 
chines will  snow  on 
cossack  boots  and  fur  h; 
kas,    and  a   shoiilder-hori w    . 


iseyev  Ballet  in 
'babush- 

n 


which  a  skater  will  pirouette. 

•  From  the  United  States:  Two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  American  musicians  from 
the  Florida  A&M  Marching  Band  will 
moonwalk  backwards  down  the  Champs- 
FJysees  to  the  music  of  Michael  Jackson, 
under  a  hail  of  ticker  tape  and  confetti. 

•  Five  hundred  drummers,   half  from 
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Africa,  half  from 
France,  will  form  a 
checkerboard  to 
symbolize  the  equali- 
ty and  brotherhood 
of  men. 

•  From  France: 
Barrel-banging 
youths  called  the 
"Bronx  Drums"  will 
ride  luggage  carts 
alongside  a  replica 
steam  locomotive 
symbolizing  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution. 

•  From  Germany: 
Th  irty  waltzing 
women  will  sit  atop 
tiny  electric  cars  cov- 
ered by  immense  taf- 
feta skirts  that  turn 
round  and  round, 
with  men  in  lederho- 
sen  on  their  laps. 

"We  were  the  ones 
who  had  the  idea  of 
the  Revolution,"  ex- 
plains Goude.  "Each 
in  his  or  her  manner, 
the  foreigners  will 
pay  homage  to  us  for 
that."  Christian  du  Pavilion,  the  Culture 
Ministry  official  who  selected  Goude,  de- 
scribes the  spirit  of  the  parade:  "This  is  to 
be  the  people's  party.  Everyone  should 
want  to  embrace  one  another."  The  pa- 
rade may  make  productions  by  the  Ring- 
ling  Brothers,  Barnum  &  Bailey,  and  Cecil 
B.  deMille  look  "blah."    — Peter  S.  Green 


tt 

*~      PLUS 

SPLENDIDE 

The  glorious  Hotel  des  Invalides,  in  Par- 
is, built  in  1676  after  a  design  by  the 
great  architect  Mansart  for  Louis  XIV, 
has  grown  dingy  and  dilapidated  over 
the  centuries.  To  honor  this  festive  year 
in  France,  the  World  Monuments  Fund 
has  assisted  the  government  in  re- 
storing and  illuminating  the  dome  and 
rotunda.  The  first  results  are  to  be 
unveiled  this  month.  Even  the  Eiffel 
Tower,  strung  with  stars  by  night,  will 
have  a  job  competing  with  the  gleam  of 
the  newly  regilded  garlands  on  the 
dome  of  the  Invalides.  — E.A. 
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J    Molten  gold  on  ice. 

"v!  C I  I XE'  ^ne  exPanse  °f  snow  and  ice  go  on  seemingly  forever.  It  takes  a  special 

^^  ^  —  kind  of  explorer  to  head  for  the  South  Pole.  The  Sports  Elegance  watch 


men  and  women  who  insist  on  absolute  reliability,  ruggedness — and 
also  require  outstanding  design.  It's  engineered  to  time  an  underwater 
dive  one  day,  and  trek  through  an  ice  cap  the  next — with  only  a  husky 
for  company.  At  candle-lit  dinners,  or  around  the  campfire,  vou  appreciate 

llr»w  tin-'  altfrnul  ino  links;  i  it  ii<  ilivJ-u  vl  nnrl  mal  te-l  imvhiH  1  mild  «.i>t>m  In  nii'll 


into  each  other,  while  the  special  steel  underneath  provides  relentless 
strength. 

Tag  Heuer,  hand-built  in  Switzerland  for  all  the  special 
occasions  that  come  your  way. 


Available  in  selected  stores. 
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joy  our  30-day  return  privilege. 
Call  800  344-4444  (ext.  6667)  to  order  by  mail. 
Now  ivi  62  locations  including: 


San  Francisco 


Beverly  Hills 


ilcago 


New  York 


Miami 


Dali.i 


Monsieur 

French  Culture 

Some  dismissed  him  as  a  dilettante,  proba- 
bly because  he  was  talented  in  so  many 
areas.  Jean  Cocteau's  versatility  and  cre- 
ative output  were  immense.  The  centen- 
nial of  his  birth,  currently  being  celebrated 
all  over  France,  should  allow  us  to  reap- 
praise "the  frivolous  prince." 

This  irreverent  cultural  monument  was 
born  on  July  5,  1889,  in  Maisons-Laffitte, 
an  elegant  town  outside  Paris,  known  for 
its  chateau  and  racetrack.  With  his  first 
public  poetry  reading,  when  he  was  nine- 
teen, Jean  Cocteau  became  the  toast  of 
Paris,  sought  after  by  the  comtesse  de 
Noailles  and  Proust. 

He  wrote  and  directed  his  first  film,  The 
Blood  of  a  Poet,  in  1930.  The  movie  was 
dismissed  at  the  time,  but  today  it  is  con- 
sidered a  classic.  His  The  Eternal  Return 
(1943),  based  on  the  legend  of  Tristan  and 
Isolde,  met  with  success,  and  his  fortunes 
changed.  He  went  on  to  write  and  direct 
the  superlative  Beauty  and  the  Beast  in 
1946.  "I  approached  film  as  a  vehicle  for 
poetry,  to  show  that  which  could  not  be 
said,"  Cocteau  once  declared. 

In  ballet,  he  collaborated  with  Picasso 
and  Erik  Satie  on  Parade  in  1 9 1 7  and  wrote 
the  libretto  to  The  Blue  God  for  Nijinsky. 
His  novels  include  he  Grand  Plcart  and 
Thomas  the  Impostor;  his  plays,  Antigone 
and  La  Voix  Humaine — for  the  latter  he 
worked  with  the  set  designer  Christian 


Beast,  a  jug  of 

wine,  and  thou! 

Cocteau,  never 

without  a  sense 

of  the  absurd, 

and  cast  take  a 

break  during  the 

shooting  of  his 

masterpiece 

Beauty  and  the 

Beast  (1946). 


Berard.  Cocteau  explored  oil  painting  and 
charcoal  drawing,  designed  tapestries  and 
ceramics,  and  decorated  chapels  at  Ville- 
franche-sur-Mer  and  Milly-la-Foret,  near 
Paris.  He  even  redecorated  the  Studio  28, 
the  oldest  movie  house  in  Paris.  (Located 
at  10  RueTholoze,  in  Montmartre,  it  has 
just  been  refurbished.)  He  was  elected  to 
the  Academie  Franchise  in   1955. 

On  June  2,  the  "Feerie  du  Cheval"  gala 
will  kick  off  Maisons-Laffitte's  traditional 
horse  festival,  as  well  as  a  summer-long 
exhibition  of  Cocteau's  films,  plays,  poet- 
ry, and  dance  works,  called  "The  Horses  of 
a  Poet,"  illustrating  his  fascination  with 
the  horse.  From  July  20  to  August  10  the 


Festival  of  Theater  Games  of  Sarlat  will 
present  a  series  of  Cocteau's  plays,  films, 
and  dance  works,  and  the  Paris  Summer 
Festival  will  give  a  series  of  concerts  in  his 
honor.  This  summer,  the  respected  actor 
and  director  Jean  Marais,  Cocteau's  good 
friend,  will  direct  the  highly  symbolic  play 
The  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  which  Coc- 
teau wrote  in  1937.  It  will  be  performed 
outdoors  at  Maisons-Laffitte  on  June  23 
before  touring  the  festivals  in  Anjou,  Ra- 
matuelle,  and  Paris. 

Cocteau  died  at  Milly-la-Foret  in  1963, 
but  the  passionate  modernity  of  his  work 
bears  out  his  famous  phrase  "I  remain  with 
you."  — Regan  Charles 


AN  AMERICAN  IN  PARIS 


Heroism  comes  from  the  unlikeliest  sources.  The  career  of  Dodge  ambulance  number 
141858,  for  instance,  stretched  from  active  service  in  World  War  I  to  lonely,  dusty 
retirement  in  a  barn  and  finally  stardom,  when  it  met  President  Francois  Mitterrand,  of 
France,  during  last  year's  Armistice  Day  parade. 

It  came  off  the  assembly  line  in  Detroit  in  1 9 1 7,  painted  light  blue,  the  color  of  French 
army  uniforms.  The  United  States  had  not  yet  joined  in  hostilities,  and  the  Dodge,  along 
with  medical  supplies  and  nursing  volunteers,  was  part  of  the  unofficial  American  war 
effort.  The  ambulance  is  the  only  survivor  from  among  several  hundred  such  vehicles 
that  ferried  injured  men  from  frontline  trenches  to  field  hospitals.  No  U.S.  army  inven- 
tory of  ambulances  is  known  to  exist.  — Nicholas  Powell 


almy 


From  a  suite  of  works 
commemorating 
the  bMnt^inialof  the  French  Revolution 
by  celebrated  artist  Quy  Buffet 


On  September  22, 1792,  the  revolutionary  army  of  France  defeated  the  Prussian- 
backed  royalist  forces  in  the  village  of  Valmy,  turning  the  tide  in  the  course  of  the 
French  Revolution. 

Working  in  collaboration  with  the  "  Monnaie  de  Paris",  French  government  b 
mint,  native  Parisian  Guy  Buffet  has  created  30  original  paintings,  one  sculpture, 
and  one  bas  relief  tracing  the  course  of  the  French  Revolution.  This  historic 
collection  will  be  included  in  the  North  American  Bicentennial  Tour,  proudly 
co-sponsored  by  Lahaina  Galleries. 

A  selection  of  these  original  works  will  be  released  as  limited  edition  graphics. 
To  acquire  yours  or  for  more  information,  please  call  our  toll-free  number: 
1-800-367-8047,  ext.  108. 

Tour  Dates 

LeMeridien  Newport  Beach,  4500  MacArthur  Blvd.,  July  14-15 

Hollywood  Park,  French  Festival,  July  16 


Lahaina  Galleries 

Five  locations  in  Hawaii  and  at  Le  Meridien  Hotel,  Newport  Beach,  California. 
"Valmy,"  by  Guy  Buffet.  Limited  edition  graphic.  23x29  inches.  O  1989  Lahaina  Galleries. 
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La  Maqie 


Endanqered 


Fromaqe 


Patrick  Ranee  is  not  unlike  the  cheeses  he 
writes  about:  crusty,  bold,  mellow,  idio- 
syncratic, provocative,  and  full  of  charac- 
ter. This  monocled  Englishman,  the  au- 
thor of  Tht  Great  British  Cheese  Book,  has 
just  taken  on  the  French  in  The  Fi 
Cheese  Book,  to  be  published  bv  Macmtl- 
lan  of  London  on  July  I ; 

Ranee  believes  passionately  in  local 
fanning  and  dairying  traditions,  which,  he 
says,  preserve  the  integrity,  improve  the 
flavor,  and  heighten  the  individuality  of 
cheeses.  He  scorns  a  milk-quota  system 
that  stresses  control  over  quality,  debase- 
ment of  pasture  and  teed  ("cows'  junk 
food")  bv  chemical  fertilizers,  the  *& 
dying  out  of  breeds  of  cattle,  and 
flavor' nullifying  pasteurization. 

The  champion  of  traditionally 
prepared  British  cheeses  does  not 
mince  his  words  in  discussing  French 
frontage.  "Brie  deMeaux  and  brie  de     t 
Melun  are  something  of  a  lost  cause. 
In  the  last  tew  years  I  could  not  rind  any 
up  to   the  standard  of  old  farmhouse 
cheeses.   They've  lost  character.    High 
standards  can  be  maintained."  Ranee  is 
alerting  the  French  before  it  is  too  late. 

Since  NM.  Ranee's  celebrated  shop  in 
the   Berkshire   villag  -       itley  has 

showcased  a  good  many  rare  French 
cheeses  in  England,  such    is         ierm, 
and  br  ftei  his 

son,  Hug  er  running  the  bus 

Ranee    ind  I      wife  repaired  to 
Provence  •blv, 

tasting  i  th 
from  rarmhi 
h  tor  tl 


Even  Christian  and  Sharon  Baillv,  the 
world's  preeminent  collectors  and  dealers 
of  automata,  admit  there  is  something  un- 
nerving about  these  nineteenth-centurv 
mechanized  toys.  "Maybe  it's  the  natural- 
ness of  their  movement  or  of  their  eves."' 
Sharon  says.  Just  then,  one  of  the  automa- 
ta— a  drunken  chef — rolls  his  eves,  hoists 
a  wine  bottle,  and  looks  on  as  the  saucepan 
he  is  holding  opens  up  and  reveals  a  cat. 
which  sits  up  and  sticks  out  its  tongue. 
Sharon  Baillv  smiles  and  says,  "Sometimes 
thev  really  do  seem  alive." 

Automata  were  made  in  Pans  beginning 
in  the  midnmeteenth  century.  Thev  were 
toys,  but  not  tor  children:  expensive  even 
then,  automata  were  regarded  as  sophisti- 
cated moving  sculptures  and  conversation 
pieces  tor  wealthy  adults.  As  many  as  ten 
artisans  were  needed  to  make  one  automa- 
ton— a  sculptor  tor  the  body,  a  porcelain 
worker  tor  the  face,  a  painter  to  applv  fea- 
tures, a  wigmaker,  a  costumer,  a  mu- 
sic-box maker,  someone  to  build  the 
spring  mechanism  that  powers  their  com- 
plex movements.  There  were  certain  stan- 
dard models,  such  as  "smokers."  who  in- 
hale, exhale,  and  blink,  but  many  were 
unique  creations  of  manufacturers  like  Vi- 
chy. The  scarcity  of  materials  and  skilled 
artisans  and  the  economic  hardships  of 
World  War  I  hurt  the  industry,  but  it  was 
^.  electricity  that  finally  killed  it.  A 

two-toot-high  mechanical  drunk- 
en chef  who  blinked  and  cooked 
a  cat  simply  could  not  com- 
pete with  movies  and  ra- 
dio or  the  electrical 
automata  that  be- 
came standard 
in  both  store 
^^k  windows  and 

l^gV  displays. 
1  -W       ^\         There   are 

#         i*  i^T  Per^ars  °ne 

■  [Mi  tnousai|J au* 

^^..J  M  tomata  left  in 
the  world. 
many  of  them 
in  Sharon  and 
Christian  Bail- 
lv'  s  shop. 
Monde  Ma- 
pie,  m  New 
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Sometime*  the  storiest 
things  ore  quite  benign. 


York's  Place  des  Antiquaires.  Monde  Mag- 
ique  is  the  only  shop  in  the  world  to  deal 
exclusively  in  automata.  Christian,  a  soft- 
spoken  man  with  a  neat  beard  and  a  level 
gaze,  began  collecting  them  twentv  years 
"1  saw  an  organ-grinder  automaton 
and  found  it  verv  nice,  verv  beautiful."  he 
says.  Behind  him  is  a  girl  dressed  in  satin 
who  nods;  the  dog  in  her  basket  wags  his 
.  _  ;.nd  a  gymnast  swings  across  the  model 
stage  she  is  holding.  "I  saved  up  and  finally 
bought  the  organ  grinder. "  Christian  adds. 
"I  loved  it  because  it  was  totally  French. 
totally  of  my  culture." 

The  Baillvs  moved  to  the  United  States 
from  Pans  last  year.  Even  though  the  auto- 
mata are  less;  well  known  here  than  thev 
are  in  Europe,  the  Baillvs  have  found  many 
Americans  who  are  as  fascinated  with 
these  strange  figures  as  thev  are  and  who 
will  pay  up  to  $  I J  D  D  D  0  for,  saw  an  autom- 
aton girl  who  breaks  her  Funch  doll  and 
cries  over  it.  or  a  juggler  who  spins  his 
umbrella  and  balances  a  plate  on  his  head, 
or  a  man  in  a  cutaway  who  smoke 
rette  and  puts  a  monocle  up  to  his  face. 

"Today,  anvthing  is  possible."  Chris- 
tian savs.  winding  the  formally  attired 
smoker.  "But  one  hundred  vears  ago.  this 
was  a  miracle."  — Susan  Orcein 


La  Cagouille  has  a  way 

with  monkfish,  garlic,  and  sting  ray. 


One  Mans  Fish  Is 
another's"  poissox 

It  you  have  been  taking  those  "killer  fish" 
headlines  senouslv  and  avoiding  fish  res- 
taurants, you  may  want  to  in.:  _  rselt 
while  in  Pans.  These  two  rt>h  restaurants 
can  be  rt  lied  on  tor  serving  the  freshest  fish 


•nH  r 


C      h      A      R      I      /      M       A 


The  finest  100%  pure  American  Pima  Cotton.  310  threads  per  square  inch  of  sensual  elegance. 

First  and  only  from  Fieldcrest. 


FIELDCREST.  60  W  40th  Street.  NY.NV  10018  •  1-800-841-3336  •  A  Division  of  Fieldcrest  Cannon  inc 
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Roundly  embodying  his  talent:  Chef  Allemandou  takes  a  breather. 


that  French  money  can  buy. 

Goumard  specializes  in  the  enchanting 
and  the  exotic.  Blue-and-white  tiles,  pale 
yellow  walls,  white  linen,  and  waiters 
dressed  like  ships'  captains  create  a  well- 
heeled  atmosphere.  At  his  best,  Jean- 
Claude  Goumard  can  be  credited  with 
some  fine  "East  meets  West"  combina- 
tions. His  raw  fish  pannaquet  (salmon  and 
sea  bream)  is  discreetly  flavored  with  wasa- 
bi  (Japanese  green  horseradish),  and  his 
braised  sole  is  seasoned  with  soy  sauce. 
However,  there  is  nothing  Asiatic  about 
plump  oysters  warmed  in  the  oven  with 
parsley-flavored  butter  or  a  sea  bass  with 
artichokes  in  an  oyster-flavored  sauce. 

Gerard  Allemandou  takes  a  very  differ- 
ent approach.  A  meal  at  his  restaurant,  La 
Cagouille,  is  like  a  lesson  in  taste  percep- 
tion. You  think  you  know  the  taste  of 
squid?  You  don't  until  you  have  eaten 
them  at  La  Cagouille,  where  you  can  get 
whole  baby  squid  quickly  sauteed  with  a 
dash  of  pepper.  Allemandou  wants  to  in- 
tensify natural  flavors  rather  than  juxta- 
pose tastes.  This  is  not  to  imply  that  there 
is  no  artistry  involved  or  that  his  cooking  is 
bland.  Not  in  the  least.  Indeed,  some  of 
his  dishes  are  the  equal  of  any  three-star 
creation  (his  sea  bream,  sprinkled  with 
rosemary  and  thyme  and  baked  in  salt,  is 
one  of  the  best  fish  dishes  we  know).  His 
cooking  is  deceptively  simple  and,  ironi- 


Lcally,  probably 
closer  to  the  Japa- 
nese than  Gou- 
mard's.  The  atmo- 
sphere, like  the 
food,  is  one  of  sim- 
plicity  (marble- 
topped  tables,  slate 
floors,  a  blackboard 
instead  of  menus). 
Be  prepared  for  a 
shock  if  you  inno- 
Ecently  order  a  co- 
is  gnac  at  the  end  of 
iyour  meal:  Alle- 
mandou will  ask 
you  to  choose  from 
a  list  of  150  he  serves  by  the  glass — or  he 
may  even  propose  a  tasting  of  several  if 
you  are  in    the   mood. 

Goumard,  URueDuphot,  75001  Paris; 
phone:  42.60.36.07.  Closed  Sunday,  Mon- 
day, and  the  third  week  of  August.  Prices, 
including  service  but  not  wine:  300  to  500 
francs.  Reserve  for  dinner  one  to  two  days  in 
advance.  La  Cagouille,  12  Place  C.  Brancusi 
(23  Rue  de  I'Ouest),  75014  Paris;  phone: 
43. 22.09.01.  Closed  Sunday  and  Monday  as 
well  as  from  August  1 3  to  September  4  and 
from  December  23  to  January  4-  Prices, 
including  service  but  not  wine:  200  to  300 
francs.  Reserve  for  dinner  at  least  one  week  in 
advance.  — Mary  and  Philip  Hyman 


French  Opera.* 

"Au  SECOURS!" 

The  French,  who  bequeathed  the  world 
the  word  "chauvinism,"  can,  helasl,  ne- 
glect their  national  patrimony  just  as  scan- 
dalously as  other  peoples.  Consider  what 
has  become  of  French  opera.  Beyond  Car- 
men, Les  Contes  d' Hoffmann,  Faust,  and 
perhaps  Manon,  what  survives?  The  vast 
literature  has  become  so  marginal,  even  in 
France,  that  two  years  ago  a  group  of  dis- 
tinguished French  and  Francophile  musi- 
cians (including  such  strange  bedfellows  as 
Olivier  Messiaen  and  Joan  Sutherland) 


a 


"Destroy, "  pronounced  with  a  French  r, 
is  the  latest  Parisian  slang  buzzword,  meaning, 
roughly,  "the  ultimate"'  or,  even  better,  "to  die 
for"  "C  est  \  raiment  destroy"  can  be  heard  to 
describe  tin    }  ramid  at  the  Louvre,  for  instance. 


felt  compelled  to  band  together  as  the 
Theatre  Fran^ais  de  la  Musique  and  revi- 
talize the  languishing  heritage. 

What  is  at  stake  becomes  apparent  in 
their  first  project:  the  splendid  recording 
Airs  d'Opera  et  d'Opera  Comique  Franqais, 
on  the  Le  Chant  du  Monde  label  (compact 
disc  only,  distributed  by  Harmonia  Mun- 
di).  Collectors  of  78s  will  recognize  a  few 
of  the  fifteen  selections,  but  only  the  one 
from  Faust  is  still  in  wide  circulation,  and 
it  is  hardly  the  most  beautiful. 

French  opera  may  lack  the  depth  of  the 
German  and  the  heart-on-sleeve  abandon 
of  the  Italian,  but  there  are  other  virtues. 
In  the  sweet  tones  and  poetic  phrasing  of 
the  British  tenor  Laurence  Dale,  neglected 
melodies  of  Massenet,  Boi'eldieu,  Tho- 
mas, Lalo,  Adam,  Gounod,  Mehul,  Au- 
ber,  Bizet,  Messager,  and  Bazin  bloom 
afresh  with  an  old-fashioned  but  by  no 
means  faded  charm,  tenderness,  and 
grace.  Dale  has  agility  where  the  compos- 
ers demand  it,  an  apt  variety  of  expression, 
and  easy  access  to  uncommonly  high 
notes.  The  Orchestre  Symphonique  et  Ly- 
rique  de  Nancy  plays  stylishly  under  Ken- 
neth Montgomery,  an  Irishman. 

The  T.F.M.  intends  to  launch  an  an- 
nual festival  of  French  opera  this  Septem- 
ber in  the  city  of  Compiegne.  If  this  re- 
cording prefigures  what  awaits,  we  are 
headed  for  a  lovely  renaissance.      — M.  G. 


Why  can't  the  French  . . .  ?  Dale  at  Paris  Opera. 
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PICTURE  SOURCES:  Page  7:  (top  left) 
Photo,  Sandi  Fellman;  stylist,  J.  W.  Mill- 
er; necklace,  of  Chimu  miniature  masks 
from  Peru,  ancient  shell  beads,  coral 
beads,  and  fourteen-karat  gold,  by  Barbara 
Natoli  Witt,  courtesy  collection  of  the  art- 
ist; lingam  stones,  courtesy  Jacques  Carca- 
nagues,  Inc.,  N.Y.C.;  (top  right)  photo 
(detail),  courtesy  Seth  Jaben;  (bottom 
right)  photo,  Sarah  Moon;  model,  Sasha/ 
Z;  stylist,  Patti  Wilson;  hair,  Robins  por 
Harlow;  makeup,  Nai'k  Le  Fur;  pleated  cin- 
namon and  gold  wrapped  jacket,  with  ma- 
roon velvet  vest,  Romeo  Gigli;  set  design, 
Aime  Deude;  coordinator,  Marc  Walsh; 
(bottom  left)  photo,  Alex  Webb/Magnum. 
Page  13:  Medium,  oil  on  canvas;  size,  8'6" 
x  10'7";  Louvre,  Paris.  Page  16:  (bottom) 
Architect,  Jean  Claude  Rochette;  artist's 
rendering  of  the  Hotel  des  Invalides  with 
renewed  gilding.  Page  20:  (top  left)  Cour- 
tesy Macmillan, London;  (bottom)  Gustave 
Vichy,  "Cook,"  ca.  1885,  courtesy  Monde 
Magique,  Inc.  Page  22:  (bottom)  Laurence 
Dale  (front)  and  Remy  Corazza  rehearsing 
Orphee  aux  Enfers,  courtesy  L'Opera  de 
Paris.  Page  26:  (bottom)  Courtesy  Susan 
Bloch  &  Associates,  N.Y.C.  Page  27: 
(top)  Courtesy  Film  Forum  Annex, 
N.Y.C.  Page  28:  (center)  Henry  Stacey 
Marks,  "The  Fourth  Age  of  Man";  (bot- 
tom) "The  Second  Age  of  Man,"  from 
complete  set  of  seven  Minton  pottery  tile 
panels  entitled  "The  Seven  Ages  of  Man"; 
approximate  size  per  tile,  H:  26  cm,  L: 
51.5  cm.  Page  35:  (top)  Courtesy  San 
Francisco  Opera  Center;  (bottom)  cour- 
tesy George  Coates  Performance  Works, 
San  Francisco.  Pages  39-43:  Model, 
Sasha/Z;  hair,  Robins  por  Harlow.  Pages 
66—67:  Deer  (wood;  Thailand),  courtesy 
Jacques  Carcanagues,  Inc.,  N.Y.C.  Pages 
67—69:  Jewelry,  courtesy  collection  of  the 
artist.  Pages  68-69:  Water  buffalo  (wood; 
Thailand),  courtesy  Jacques  Carcanagues, 
Inc.,  N.Y.C.  Page  71:  Bamboo  basket 
(Thailand),  courtesy  Jacques  Carcanagues, 
Inc.,  N.Y.C.  Page  75:  (top)  Medium,  oil 
media  on  unprimed  cotton-duck  canvas; 
size,  267.3  cm  x  458.8  cm;  (bottom) 
medium,  oil  on  canvas;  size,  73  cm  x  92 
cm;  color  photo,  Hans  Hinz.  Page  76: 
(top)  Medium,  oil  on  canvas  mounted  on 
Masonite;  size,  14V  x  IOV2";  (bottom) 
oil  on  canvas;  size,  84  cm  x  63  cm.  Page 
77:  (middle)  Medium,  oil  on  canvas.  Page 
78:  (middle  right)  Photo,  courtesy  Jon 
McDowell.  Page  79:  Medium,  fresco;  size, 
4.85  m  x  11.45  m;  photo,  Subdireccion  de 
Documentacion  e  Informacion,  CENID- 
IAP-INBA.  Page  81:  (top)  Medium,  oil  on 
canvas;  size,  18"  x  40";  (bottom)  photo- 
graph from  glass-plate  negative.  Pages  82- 
83:  Photos,  Davies  &.  Starr/Onyx.  Pages 
90-91,  92  (top),  94  (top),  95  (bottom), 
and  96  (top):  Photos,  Alex  Webb/Mag- 
num. Page  98:  (top)  Size,  58  cm  x  147  cm; 
(bottom)  medium,  oil  on  canvas;  size, 
39.5"  x  25.5".  Page  100:  (top)  Date 
unknown;  medium,  oil  on  canvas, 
mounted  on  cardboard;  size,  1 5  V  x  23  V; 
Gift  of  L.  W.  Wilkens,  1954  (54.33); 
(bottom)  medium,  oil  on  canvas;  size, 
32'/8"  x  25  V. 'Page  101:  (left) Uffizi,  Flor- 
ence; (right)  medium,  oil  on  canvas;  size, 
100  cm  x  70  cm;  (bottom)  medium,  oil  on 
canvas;  size,  68  cm  x  106  cm.  April  issue: 
Page  127,  credit  correction:  Photo,  Talli 
Rosner. 
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Entry  in  Louis 
X\Tsdiah for  1789: 
"July  14.  Nothing' 


Vive  la  Tube 

You  can  celebrate  the  French  bicen- 
tennial throughout  this  month  with-  - 
out  going  to  France.  You  do  not  even  \ 
have  to  leave  your  living  room.  Just  f| 
switch  on  your  television  set. 

The  Arts  &  Entertainment  network  has 
live  satellite  coverage  of  the  July  14  pomp 
and  circumstance  from  Paris:  in  the  morn- 
ing, watch  a  military  parade  with  period 
costumes,  a  seven-nation  summit,  cele- 
brations at  Versailles  and  Lyons — the 
whole  interspersed  with  features  (on 
French  fashion,  the  pyramid);  later,  do 
not  miss  the  "Marseillaise"  parade  (see 
separate  story)  and  a  students'  party  in  the 
Latin  Quarter  (a  French  Animal  Hansel).  + 

For  an  eye-opening,  iconoclastic  ac- 
count of  the  events  of  1789,  do  not  miss 
A&E's  "The  French  Revolution"  (Mon- 
days, beginning  July  3),  an  ambitious, 
four-part  series  that  humanizes  the  story 
for  a  nonspecialist  audience  and  explodes  a 
few  myths  along  the  way.  Part  1,  on  the 
Bastille,  asks,  "Was  July  14  really  the  day 
when  tyranny  and  oppression  died?";  part 

2  examines  the  role  of  the  monarchy;  part 

3  asks  whether  history  has  misrepresented 
Robespierre,  who,  his  bloody  reputation 
notwithstanding,  alone  demanded  the 
vote  for  ordinary  people  and  the  extension 
of  civil  rights  to  minority  groups;  part  4 
points  out  that  the  legacy  of  the  Revolu- 
tion was  a  new  kind  of  gov- 
ernment, concerned  with 
detecting  and  suppressing 
subversive  ideas. 

A&.E  will  also  broadcast 
new  documentaries,  on 
Pablo  Picasso's  last  years  (Ju- 
ly 6)  and  the  life  of  Coco 
Chanel  (July  25),  and  Gior- 
dano's  French  Revolution 
opera,  Andrea  ( Ihenicr,  fea- 
turing Placido  Domingo  (Ju- 
ly 13).  Movies  worth  seeing 
are  Scola's  Ixi  Nun  de  Va- 
rennes  (July  4)  and  Wajda's 
Danton  (July  1  1). 

The  Bravo  network  will 
regale  viewers  with  its 
"Great  Hirectots"  series  in 
July,    including   works   by 


Gerard  Depardieu  as  Danton,  on  A&E  this  month. 

Claude  Lelouch,  Alain  Resnais,  and  Jean 
Renoir  (whose  The  Rules  of  the  Game  cele- 
brates its  fiftieth  anniversary  this  year). 
Bravo  will  also  air  profiles  of  Toulouse' 
Lautrec,  Ravel,  and  the  dancers  Sylvie 
Guillem  and  Patrick  Dupond. 

— David  Ruben 

PARFUMS  D'bTE 

When  the  tem- 
perature starts  to 
sizzle,  you  want  to 
cool  off.  You 
think  more  about  conditioning  your  skin, 
because  it  is  exposed.  The  ke\  words  for 
hot- weather  scents  are  "light,  ""airy,"  and 
"dry."  Here  are  fragrances  French,  ol 
course — with  body  awareness  to  burn. 
Chanel's  Cristalle  collet  tion  delicately 

smooths  and  soothes  the  hod\  u  ith  e.iu  de 
toilette,  lightweight  KkIy  lotion,  bathing 

gel,  and  "Cooling  Body  Veil" — an  opaline 
liquid  that,  upon  contact,  dries  into  a  fine 
ly  textured,  transparent  tal<    I  he  scent,  as 

its  name  implies,  is  <.  leal  and 

y    *»  brilliant:  at  first  it  reminds 

you  of  the  wonderful  annua 

ot  freshly  cut  grass.  I  hen,  as 
the  fragrant  e  blossoms,  you 

b  become  aware  oi  its  com 

a      plexity,  its  woodsy  bouquet 
enlivened  by  honeysuckle, 
jonquil,  and  jasmine. 
I  Ingaro  offers  i  more  deli 

<  ate  and  subtle  version  ot  his 

original   I  )i\  a  fragrant  e, 

1  )iva  'Tan  de  Sedik  Hon"  is 
more  floral,  with  1  utkish 
rose  and  nan  issus,  and  lias 
more  amlvt  notes,  more  ber- 
gamot  than  patchouli,  and 
fresher  spue — all  of  which 

lends  it  to  summer. 

— Jill  Resnick 
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Vanishing  Act 

Historically,  black  entertainers  may  have 
had  to  modify  their  performances  for  white 
audiences,  but  the  source  of  those  per- 
formances was  deep  in  their  own  culture, 
away  from  white  eyes  and  influence.  Black 
and  Blue  is  designed  and  directed  by  Clau- 
dio  Segovia  and  Hector  Orezzoli,  who  sim- 
ilarly produced  Tango  Argentina;  neither  is 
American,  and  they  have  come  to  their 
great  subject — African-American  song 
and  dance — with  no  discernible  cultural 
preconceptions.  The  result  is  a  very  fresh 
show,  dazzlingly  produced  without  seem- 
ing jaded  or  slick,  about  how  black  life  was 
translated  into  black  performing  style. 

For  the  most  part,  in  Black  and  Blue  the 
suffering  finds  expression  in  song,  and  the 
joy,  in  dance.  Not  to  slight  the  three  wom- 
en blues  singers — Ruth  Brown,  Linda 
Hopkins,  and  Carrie  Smith — with  their 
magnificent,  testifying  voices,  the  dancers 
make  up  the  most  memorable  part  of  the 
evening.  They  are  the  carriers  of  a  vanish- 
ing tradition  (jazz  tap),  and 
many  are  the  aging  masters  of 
that  tradition.  Young  Sav- 
ion  Glover  is  an  aston- 
ishing, showstop- 
ping  tapper,        ^J^R^L 


«r, 


but  when  his  elders  dance 
the  show  takes  on  a  myster- 
ious, almost  haunted  beau- 
ty. Jimmy  Slyde,  true  to  his 
name,  slips  across  the  stage 
as  if  he  had  reworked  the 
laws  of  gravity  to  his  ad- 
vantage;   and    Bunny 
Briggs,    dancing    in   a 
patchwork  suit,  is  a  dream 
of  effortless  grace,  next  to 
whom  silk  is  nubby  and 
thirty-year-old  Scotch 
goes  down   like  castor 
oil. 

Black  and  Blue  can  be 
faulted  for  taking  the 
show-biz  road,  for  not 
being  enough  of  a  docu- 
mentary. It  has  its  Ve- 
gas-y  excesses —  Carrie 
Smith  has  to  sing  "Am 
I  Blue?"  seated  on  a 
trapeze.  Yet  what 
should  be  a  similarly 
gaudy  moment — a 
curtain  of  stars  fall- 
ing at  the  end  of 
Brown's  sardonic  rendition  of  "If  I  Can't 
Sell  It,  I'll  Keep  Sittin'  on  It" — is  taw- 
drily magical.  Henry  LeTang's  exuber- 
ant, flashy  choreography  for  "Everybody 
Loves  My  Baby,"  with 
its  women  dancers  in 
red  spangly  dresses, 
had  the  schoolchildren 
behind  me  oohing  with 
pleasure.  LeTang  wants 
to  knock  you  out  of  your 
seat,  but  his  work  is  not  just 
Broadway  overkill;  it  is  athletic, 
swift,  and  surprising.  Black  and  Blue  is  as 
much  about  its  choreographers  as  about  its 
performers.  The  legendary  Fayard  Nicho- 
las contributes  a  natty,  insouciant  number 
for  a  trio  in  bowlers  and  checked  pants. 
Cholly  Atkins's  (Honi  Coles's  partner) 
dances  are  all  easy,  minimalist  elegance, 
with  dreamy  thirties  overtones,  like  the 
trailing  feather  wrap  and  shadow  projec- 
tions in  "I'm  Confessing."  Frankie  Man- 
ning has  devised  mixed-sex  dances  of  sex- 
ual teasing  and  delight.  The  show's  only 
misstep  is  when  Lon  Chaney  and  Ralph 
Brown  do  a  routine  to  "East  St.  Louis  Too- 
dle-oo"  based  on  their  being  too  old  to  tap 
anymore.  They  make  a  joke  of  the  danc- 
ing's wearing  them  out,  but  the  joke 
doesn't  work.  It  undercuts  the  thrust  of 
n>lack  and  Blue,  not  a  requiem  for  tap  but  a 
i  to  its  immortality.         —Li>yd  Rose 


"Rhythm  is  our  business": 

Savion  Glover  (top),  Dormeshia  Sumbry 

(middle),  and  Cyd  Glover. 


Virgin  Romeo 


Sometimes  it  seems  as  though  there  is  not  a 
Romeo  and  Juliet  in  the  world  that  cannot 
fill  an  auditorium.  Strike  up  that  Prokof- 
iev, send  those  lovers  vaulting  through  the 
air,  and  the  audience  melts  into  a  big  blob 
of  joy.  There  is  a  Romeo  (John  Cranko's) 
where  people  throw  sides  of  beef  at  one 
another,  and  another  (Rudolf  Nureyev's) 
where  Juliet  is  deflowered  not  by  Romeo 
but  by  a  big  "Death"  figure  in  a  black 
bikini.  There  is  even  one  (Oscar  Araiz's) 
that  has  three  Juliets;  they  die  side  by  side, 
on  the  same  slab.  Almost  every  Romeo,  no 
matter  whose,  has  plenty  of  sex  and  death: 
whores,  fistfights,  Lady  Capulet  shredding 
her  camisole  over  the  corpse  of  Tybalt.  But 
very  few  of  them  have  a  great  deal 
of  good  dancing. 

Which  is  reason  enough  to  go  see  the 
English  National  Ballet,  formerly  London 
Festival  Ballet,  this  summer  when  it  visits 
Washington  (July  18-23)  and  New  York 
(July  25-August  5),  for  this  troupe  has 
Frederick  Ashton's  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Ash- 
ton,  who  died  last  summer  at  the  age  of 
eighty-three,  was  the  prime  creator  of  En- 
glish ballet  classicism.  Like  much  else  in 
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A  HOTEL  WHERE  NO  REQUEST 

IS  UNREASONABLE  AND 

PRECIOUS  FEW   ARE  IMPOSSIBLE 


rH  IP  APO  ^ s  not  unreasonabte l0  expect  impeccable  service  from  a  hotel. 

Nor  is  it  impossible  to  imagine  a  hotel  that  exceeds  such  expectations.  At 
least,  that  is,  if  one  imagines  Park  Hyatt®  Chicago.  You  see,  our  staff  has  a  particularly  strong  aversion 
to  saying  no.  Which  is  why  the  extraordinary  is  a  routine  occurrence.  And 
why,  considering  our  luxurious  suites  and  superb  dining, 

Park  Hyatt  is  everything  one  could  ask  for  in  a  hotel.  For  PA  R  K  I        I  YAT 

reservations,  call  toll  free  1-800-233-1234,  or  312-280-2222.        Where  the  exceptional  is  the  rule. 


PARK  HYATT  CHICAGO    •    PARK  HYATT  SAN  PRANCISCO    •    PARK  HYATT  WASHINGTON,  I)  (       •    PARK  HYATT  SANTA  MONICA    •   HYATT  (  ARLTON  lOtt  PR  LONDON    •    THE  HYATT  HOTK1  CANKPRRA    •    PARK  HYATT  OS  si  I  >NI 
MICHIGAN  AVENUE  EMBARCADERO  CENTER  THE  WEST  END  OPENING  EARLY  1990  A  PARK  HYATT  HOTEL  A  PARK  H\  AIT  IK  II II  ul'IMM.  EAB.Y  1990 

Park  Hyatt  encompasses  hotels  managed  or  operated  by  two  separate  companies-  Hyatt  Hotels  Corp  and  Hyatt  International  Corp  ©  1989  Hyart  Corp 


TOWN  &  COUNTRY 


...today's  leading  magazine 
of  elegant  Ik  ing 

Every  month  many  of  the  world's  most  distinguished 
and  influential  trendsetters  shore  with  i/on  their  lat- 
est discoveries  and  impressions. . .  which  you  eon  use 
to  enhance  thequalityofyourown  life.  Explore  with  them 
picture  perfect  vacation  hideaways  and  villas  of  inert  dibU 

beauty. .  .posh  townhouses  and  country  mansions  consiti, 

to  be  among  today's  showcases  of  interior  design. . .  the  finest 
in  gourmet  dining  spots  (along  with  recipes  for  some  of  their 
house  specialties). .  .exquisite  antiques  and  priceless  art  trea 
sures. .  .exciting  sporting  events,  glittering  galas. .  .designer 

fashion  creations,  and  80  much  more.  If  living  life  at  its  very 

best  is  important  to  you,  and  you'd  welcome  some  bright,  ru  w 
ideas  for  achieving  it.  then  To/en  &  Country  isforyou! 

Town  &  ( 'ountry  can  be  found  at  seU  cted  newsstands,  or 
subscribe  at  i  year  for  just  $21,.  Write  to:  Town  Si-  Country, 
P.O.  Hoy  10792,  Dept.  \\W(  X.  l><  s  Moines,  Iowa  50850. 
Please  make  checks  payable  to  Town  S:  ( 'ountry.  ( Yourfirst 
copy  will  be  on  its  way  to  you  in  6  to  12  weeks.  Watch  for  it!) 

Tbum  &  Country,  A  Publication  of  Hearst  Magaiim      I  ofThi  Hearst  Corpon 
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Sadly,  there  are  too  few  good  choreographers  today.  Above: The  late  Frederick  Ashton  rehearses  his 
Romeo  and  Juliet.  Below:  Trinidad  Sevillano  and  Matz  Skoog,  of  the  English  National  Ballet,  perform  it. 

English  art,  his  ballets  are  distinguished  by 
their  lyricism,  good  taste,  and  home  vir- 
tues, such  as  wit,  charity,  and  a  sense  of 
proportion.  Above  all,  Ashton  was  a  for- 
malist, a  choreographer  interested  in  the 
poetry  of  the  steps  themselves,  indepen- 
dent of  narrative. 

Why,  then,  did  Ashton  fasten  on  Pro- 
kofiev's aggressively  narrative,  blood-and- 
thunder,  bang-them-over-the-head  score? 
Who  knows?  (This  was  not  his  first  Pro- 
kofiev ballet.)  In  any  case,  in  1955,  as 
guest  choreographer  at  the  Royal  Danish 
Ballet,  he  made  a  beautiful,  chamber-scale 
Romeo,  in  which  the  narrative  facts — the 
love,  the  potion — serve  less  as  content 
than  as  a  sort  of  donnee,  something  we  all 
agree  on.  (We  read  the  play,  didn't  we?) 
Yes,  the  story  is  told,  and  the  lovers  are 
sweet  and  they  have  a  nice  death.  (Not  as 
nice  as  Tybalt's,  though;  he  gets  to  hurl 
himself  downstairs  on  his  back,  head  first. ) 
But  the  focus  is  on  dancing,  in  the  style  of 
Ashton:  full  of  ravishing  detail — a  grace 
note  here,  a  quarter  turn  there,  a  little  shift 
in  the  shoulders  to  rhyme  with  the 
feet — and  yet  still,  somehow,  the 
most  natural-looking  ballet  chore- 
ography in  the  world. 

Reportedly,  the  Juliet  to  watch 
for  is  Trinidad  Sevillano. 

— ]oan  Acocella 
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Afterimages 

The  late,  legendary  jazz 
trumpeter  and  vocalist 
Chet  Baker  is  the  subject  of 
the  fashion  photographer 
Bruce  Weber's  documenta- 
ry Let's  Get  Lost.  They  are  a 
volatile  combo:  Baker,  the 
ravaged  junkie  Adonis 
with  a  horn,  and  Weber, 
the  chronicler  of  sullen 
male  musculature.  Weber 
interviewed  Baker,  as  well 
as  several  of  his  ex-wives, 
children,  and  sidemen,  in 
southern  California  in 
1987  over  a  period  of 
months  shortly  before  Ba- 
ker jumped  or  fell  out  of  a 
window  in  Amsterdam. 
Weber  does  not  deal  very 
much  with  Baker's  artistry; 
we  rarely  hear  an  extended 
passage  of  his  music.  And 
there  is  a  creepiness  in  the  way  Weber  and 
his  cinematographer,  Jeff  Preiss,  bore  in 
on  Baker's  coruscated  countenance. 

If  Let's  Get  Lost  is  essentially  about  Ba- 
ker's mystique,  not  his  music  making,  it  is 
an  understandable  entrancement;  we  are 
made  to  feel  that,  in  Weber's  position,  we 
too  would  be  unable  to  take  our  eyes  off 
him.  As  the  film  demonstrates,  Baker's 
mystique  was  part  of  the  same  continuum 
as  his  art.  Like  James  Dean,  whom  the 
young  Baker  resembles  in  the  photographs 
and  film  clips  we  are  shown,  Baker 
armored  himself  in  the  legend  that  may 
have  been  his  greatest  creation.  Baker  is 
like  the  ruined,  exposed  soul  of  jazz.  His 
face,  etched  deep  by  the  acids  of  addic- 
tion, is  masklike.  Yet — and  this  draws  you 

Look  out  in  wonder:  a  new  kind  of  Angry  Young 
Man  film  from  England,  with  Sylvia  Chang. 


W* 


Let's  Gel  Lost  chronicles  the  chiaroscuro  of  abandon  and  fall. 


in — a  beseeching  quality  comes  through. 
Baker  in  his  last  months  resembled  a  jit- 
terbug revenant;  watching  him  zip  around 
in  bumper  cars  on  the  Santa  Monica  pier 
or  carouse  in  the  backseat  of  a  speeding 
convertible  with  a  woman  at  each  elbow, 
you  get  the  eerie  feeling  that  you  are  star- 
ing at  a  double  image.  His  ravagement  has 
a  human  weight,  but  all  that  is  happening 
to  him  seems  illusory,  as  if  he  could  pass 
through  the  knockabout  world  and  leave 
no  trace.  He  is  so  far  gone  that  he  seems 
nerveless,  ectoplasmic.  Only  when  he 
sings  is  that  ghost  in  him  captured  for  us  in 
all  its  essence.  It  is  a  hair-raisingly  plan- 
gent and  insinuating  voice,  utterly  simple 
in  its  sorrow — the  voice  of  a  man  who,  tor 
all  his  disguises,  cannot  get  lost. 

•  •  • 

Most  of  the  interesting  films  and  novels 
coming  out  of  England  are  about  its  recent 
generation  of  immigrants.  The  influx  ol 
multiracial  populations  has  brought  with  it 
new  dramatic  themes.  Mike  Newell's 
Soursweet,  adapted  by  the  short-story  writ- 
er and  novelist  Ian  McEwan  trout  a  novel 
by  Timothy  Mo,  is  about  a  ( Ihinese  family 
in  London's  Chinatown,  and,  although  it 
is  too  schematic  and  drab,  it  does  not 
resemble  any  other  movie.  km  hen-sink 
realism  alternates  with  gangland  melodra- 
ma: Soursweel  is  like  a  ( !hinese*English 

variant  of  Angry  Young  Man  film  crossed 
with  kung  hi  a<  turner.  — Petei  Rcunei 
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AUCTIONS 


The  action  at  the  major  international 
houses  begins  to  downshift  rapidly  at 
this  time  of  year.  The  main  New 
York  rooms  are  effectively  dark,  and 
the  major  auction  events  are  to  be 
found  in  London  or  on  the  Continent. 

July  is  still  considered  prime  time  for 
some  picture  sales.  Two  of  the  most  strik- 
ing ones  of  this  decade — the  dispersal  by 
Christie's  of  selected  old-master 
drawings  from  the  matchless 
Chatsworth  holdings,  and 
the  Lord  Clark  estate  sale,  at 
Sotheby's,  with  its  celebrated 
Turner,  the  first  painting  to 
break  the  $10  million  bar- 
rier— were  held  in  London 
during  the  first  week  of  July 
1984-  The  edge  this  July  seems 
to  be  held  by  Sotheby's,  which 
features  old-master  drawings 
and  paintings  on  the  third  and 
fifth,  respectively.  A  sure  star  in 
the  former  sale  will  be  a  rare  and 
previously  unpublished  drawing 
of  a  young  man's  head  now  at- 
tributed to  Bronzino  ( 1 502-72), 
in  part  because  of  its  striking 
resemblance  to  a  known  Bronzi- 
no portrait  in  Kansas  City's 
Nelson-Atkins  Museum.  Pro- 
spective standouts  of  the  paint- 
ings session  are  legion:  a  senti- 
mental de  Beer,  a  fairly  re- 
strained Boucher,  a  dutiful  van 
der  Heist,  a  Reni,  a  devout 
I  Stomer,  a  Tiepolo.  The  last  is 
likely  to  take  bidding  honors — 
it  is  the  1735  Madonna  of  the 
Rosary,  which  may  fetch  more 
than£l  million.  My  money  (if 
I  had  it)  would  go  instead  for 
Guido  Reni's  recently  redis- 
covered St.  Cecilia,  which  is 
estimated  at  a  mere  £40,000 
to  £60,000. 

The  thirteenth  seems 
to  he  ;i  popular  dare  thi: 
month.  In  addition  t<  »the 
ac  tion  at  South  Kensing- 
ton, San  brancisc  o's  But- 
terfield  &   Butterfu-KI   is 


This  Charles  II 
long-case  clock  is 
at  Christie's  Lon- 
don July  5;  est.: 
£250,000- 
£400,000. 


New  YORK  SLEEPS  WHILE 

EUROPE  HEATS  UP;  IT'S 

AMSTERDAM  FOR  GLASS  AND 

LONDON  FOR  CLOCKS 


offering  one  of  its  periodic  and 
ever  popular  sales  of  California 
paintings,  again  with  a  nod  to 
the  more  affordable  reaches  of 
the  market.  Over  in  London, 
Bonhams  weighs  in  with  a 
marvelous  session  devoted  en- 
tirely to  English  and  Conti- 
nental carved  frames. 

Speaking  of  unusual  decora- 
tive material,  we  should  note 
the  truly  important  Roman- 
esque items  in  the  Sotheby's 
sale  on  the  sixth  in  London  of 
European   sculpture   and 
works  of  art,  which  includes 
a  number  of  previously  un- 
recorded and  quite  rare 
small  champleve  enamel    ^jfe 
plaques  and  panels  that 
are  simply  breathtaking 
in  their  beauty  and  detail. 


1  traditional   river 
craft  and  ephem- 
era,  on  July  8, 
which  will  be  held 
as   usual   at   the 
Henley  Royal  Re- 
gatta boat  tents 
the  Saturday  after 
the     finals.     This 
event  is  the  quin- 
tessential  "Eng- 
lish" affair — no- 
where else  is  there 
quite  the  same  ro- 
mance  between 
swells      and 
streams.  It  fea- 
tures a  fan- 
"     ~^     tastic    fleer 
At  Sotheby's  London  July  20,  a  of  dinghies, 

George  II  chiming  clock,  ca.  1770.  sailing   din- 

ghies,     and 


Summer  seems  to  bring  out  the  sporting 
streak  in  London's  number  three  auction 
house.  Phillips's  wonderful  June  sale  of 
sporting  memorabilia  is  followed  this 
month  by  the  house's  fourth  annual  sale  of 


From  the  famed  Minton  Art  Pottery  studios  in  London,  two  of  seven 
tita  panels  showing  "The  Seven  Ages  of  Man,"  at  Phillips  London. 


punts,  along  with  a  particularly  resplen- 
dent classic  Thames  launch,  built  in  1913 
by  Messrs.  Hobbs  ckSons  Ltd. ,  of  Hen- 
ley- on-Thames  (this  last  is  estimated  at 
£10,000-£14,000). 

Another  session,  on  the 
Continent,   that  connois- 
seurs will  not  miss  is  the 
Christie's  sale  on  the  fifth 
in  Amsterdam  of  the  im- 
portant Guepin  collection 
of  glass.  The  late  Mr.  Gue- 
pin amassed  a  representa- 
tive collection  of  some  of 
the  best  seventeenth-  and 
eighteenth-century  glass 
from  Holland  (and,   to  a 
lesser  degree,    Belgium). 
8  Dutch  glass  is  frequently 
s  viewed  as  being  of  second- 
|  ary  importance,  overshad- 
I  owed  by  glass  from  larger, 
I  more   important  centers 
|  such   as   the   fashionable 
c  Venetian   and   German 
I  glass  houses.   That  hardly 
|  does  justice  to  a  manufac- 
ture that  perfected  a  num- 
ber of   technical    innova- 
tions, the  most  important 
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Who  can  give  you  a  trip  to  Europe  for  7lc? 


O  Your  fairy  godmother. 

O  National  Geographic. 

O  AT&T,  with  an  International 
Long  Distance  call* 
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SEND  A 

GOURMET  CHOCOLA  TE  CAKE 

TO  ANYONE,  ANYWHERE  IN  THE  U.S. 
IN  48  HOURS  OR  LESS. 


4  LAYERS  —  9  INCHES  ROUND 
SERVES  15  TO  20  GUESTS. 


ITALIAN  CREAM  CAKE 

A  GOLDEN  LIGHT  CAKE  WITH  PECANS  AND 

COCONUT  THROUGHOUT  THE  CAKE.  A 

EUROPEAN  STYLE  GOURMET  CAKE.  9  INCHES 

ROUND  —  3  TALL  LAYERS  —  SERVES  15  to  20 

GUESTS.  A  CREAMY  CREAM  CHEESE. 

CHOCOLATE  SWIRL  CHEESECAKE 

4  POUNDS  —  9  INCHES  ROUND  —  ALL 

NATURAL  INGREDIENTS.  A  RICH,  SMOOTH, 

MELT  IN  YOUR  MOUTH  GOODNESS. 

EACH  GOURMET  CAKE  IS 
$34.95  COMPLETE 

FULLY  GUARANTEED  TO  ARRIVE  IN  PERFECT 
CONDITION  -  FULLY  GUARANTEED  TO  BE  THE  BEST 
CAKE  YOU  HAVE  EVER  EATEN  OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK. 

As  seen  on  the  TODA  Y SHOW  -  in  the  NEW  YORK  TIMES. 

to[lalflrEE  1-800-338-7840 

SEND  A  CAKE  INC.  •   1855  38ih  STREET  •  BOULDER,  CO  80302 
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being  an  exquisite  diamond-point  engrav- 
ing, as  practiced  by  such  craftsmen  as  Wil- 
lem  Moolyses,  Willem  van  Heemskerk, 
Franz  Greenwood,  and  David  Wolff,  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  as  well  as  the 
remarkable  work  executed  by  Jacob  Sang 
and  his  followers,  in  the  eighteenth. 

The  British  houses  seem  to  save  up  a  few 
particularly  serious  home-market  pieces 
for  July.  Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary 
example  this  year  will  be  found  in  the 
Sotheby's  important  English  furniture 
sale  on  the  seventh:  a  strikingly  hand- 
some, elaborately  carved  mahogany  com- 
mode made  about  1755,  essentially  to  a 
design  appearing  in  Chippendale's  ep- 
ochal The  Gentleman  and  Cabinet-Maker's 
Director,  which  was  published  in  1754. 
Although  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
absolute  basis  for  attribution  to  Chippen- 
dale (the  house's  official  posture),  Sothe- 
by's marshals  a  great  deal  of  circumstantial 
evidence  from  which  you  may  draw  what- 
ever conclusion  you  will.  For  example,  the 
English  rococo  period  was  short-lived,  so 
very  little  case  furniture  corresponding  so 
exactly  to  a  design  from  the  Director  would 
have  been  made,  whether  by  Chippen- 
dale, his  shop,  or  his  admirers. 

In  any  case,  the  piece  itself  may  make 
questions  of  authorship  superfluous:  as 
Graham  Child,  the  English-furniture  ex- 
pert at  Sotheby's,  says,  "This  commode 
comes  from  what  is  arguably  the  most  im- 
portant group  of  English  eighteenth-cen- 
tury furniture."  My  bet  is  that  it  will  leave 
its  presale  estimate  of  £400,000 
($675,000)  in  the  dust. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  period  fur- 
niture, I  want  to 
mention  briefly 
the  somewhat 
misnamed  an- 
nual Victoriana 
sale,    on    the 
twelfth  at  New 
York's  William 
Doyle  Galleries. 
Doyle  has  led  the 
way  in  developing  a 
market  for  nineteenth- 
century  American  mate- 
rial produced  between 
the  end  of  what  we  recog- 
nize as  the  late-Federal- 
American  Empire  period 
and  the  1870s   arrival  of 
the  American  Arts  and 


Dutch  glass:  a  stipple-en 
graved  goblet,  ca. 
1775,  at  Christie's. 


Crafts  movement.  This  material  catered  to 
the  historicism  that  grabbed  the  imagina- 
tions and  wallets  of  the  midnine- 
teenth-century  carriage  trade,  in  an  end- 
less series  of  short-lived  period  "looks"  and 
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Best  of  the  mideighteenth  century:  a 

George  II  commode  after  Chippendale, 

estimated  (low)  at  about  $675,000. 

revivals:  rococo,  Renaissance,  Egyptian, 
Louis  XIV-XVI,  and  so  on.  Names  such  as 
Belter  (rare),  Meeks  (less  rare),  and  East- 
lake  (least  rare)  will  dominate. 

Finally,  let  us  wind  down  this  month 
with  the  mention  of  two  London  sales  of 
classic  timepieces.  The  sale  at  Christie's 
on  the  fifth  will  capture  headlines. 
Dubbed  highly  important  clocks  and 
watches,  it  is  of  one  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive assemblages  of  stellar  horological 
material  brought  to  market  in  decades. 
Virtually  every  major  master  of  seven- 
teenth- and  eighteenth-century  English 
clockmaking  is  represented:  Edward  East, 
Joseph  Knibb,  Daniel  Quare,  Thomas 
Tompion,  and  Thomas  Windmills.  The 
star  will  most  likely  be  a  totally  unrecorded 
and  only  recently  discovered  Charles  II 
miniature  long-case  clock  by  the  great 
Thomas  Tompion,  "one  of  the  greatest 
surviving  pieces  of  seventeenth-century 
engineering"  (as  the  Christie's  PR  ma- 
chine says),  estimated  at  £250,000- 
£400,000.  The  Sotheby's  version,  on  the 
twentieth,  a  fine  enough  sale  in  its  own 
right,  can  only  seem  pale  by  comparison. 
But  there  will  be  good  selections  in  both 
sales  of  the  sort  of  timepieces  we  might 
actually  strap  to  our  wrists  or  stuff  in  waist- 
coat pockets,  both  antique  and  modern. 
However,  if  winging  over  to  London  costs 
more  than  you  had  planned  for  replacing 
the  ol'  Rolex  and  you  find  yourself  state- 
side on  the  seventeenth,  you  will  want  to 
see  the  Sotheby's  jewelry  West  sale,  at  the 
Beverly  Wilshire,  in  Los  Angeles.  The 
main  thrust  of  this  sale  will  be  some  four 
hundred  lots  of  period  jewelry,  from  the 
antique  to  the  modern  and  largely  in  the 
wearable/affordable  categories.  And,  I 
mean,  like,  what  else  is  there  to  do,  in 
LA.  in  July?  — James  R.  Lyons 
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Time.  A  work  of  art, 
framed  by  Tissot. 

For  over  135  years  Tissot  has  refined  the  Swiss  art  of  watchmaking.  The  elegant 
case  of  this  gold  tank  watch  is  almost  sculpted.  It's  not  flat,  but  curves  slightly  to 
follow  the  shape  of  the  wrist.  One  cabochon-cut  black  sapphire  is  set  into  the  stem. 
The  solid  14K  gold  case  will  never  tarnish  or  wear  through,  even  after  generations. 
And  the  design  is  so  pure  and  classical,  it  will  always  be  pleasing  to  the  eye.  Time  is 
fleeting  and  cannot  be  contained,  but  at  Tissot,  the  frame  is  built  to  last  for 


centuries. 

Available  in  selected  stores. 


THE  SHARPER  IMAGE 

Enjoy  our  30-day  return  privilege. 

Call  800  344-4444  (ext.  6675)  to  order  by  mail. 

Now  in  62  locations  including: 


San  Francisco 


Beverly  Hills 


New  York 


Miami 


I  HE   LIVELY  ARTS 


Something  new  under  the 

sun:  an  american  indian 

operatic  tenor! 

by  pamela  bloom 


January  19,  1989.  Time: 
9:45  P.M.  It  was  the  end  of 
the  Inaugural  Gala,  just 
hours  before  the  swearing- 
in.  President-elect  George 
Bush  and  his  wife,  Barbara,  had 
just  sat  through  two  hours  of  the 
best  talent  in  the  United 
States — gymnasts,  Olympic 
swimmers,  Frank  Sinatra,  the 
pop  singer  extraordinaire  Anita 
Baker,  who  sounded  strangely 
unnerved.  Then  came  the  an- 
nouncement no  fan  of  such 
pomp  and  circumstance  would 
ever  forget:  "And  now,  joining 
the  Mormon  Tabernacle  Choir 
for  a  stirring  finale,  from  the 
Sioux  Indian  tribe,  operatic 
tenor  White  Eagle." 

Twelve  million  Americans 
blinked  in  astonishment  as 
White  Eagle  strode  to  center 
stage,  over  six  feet  tall,  hand- 
some, in  the  classic  tuxedo,  his 
long,  straight  black  hair  flowing 
to  the  middle  of  his  back.  And 
they  blinked  again  when  out  of 
his  mouth  came  one  of  the 
finest  young  operatic  voices  to 
be  heard  in  the  business  to- 
day— crystal-clear,  heroic, 
with  impeccable  diction  and  a  passionate 
resolve  in  the  vibrato.  But  more  striking 
than  the  voice  were  the  feeling,  the  con- 
viction, the  spirit — the  look  and  the 
sound  of  a  true  warrior  soul. 

"It  was  a  rush,"  laughed  White  Eagle 
ebulliently  a  few  weeks  later  in  Milwau- 
kee, where  he  was  wrapping  up  a  run  of 
Brecht  and  Weill's  Threepenny  Opera,  "es- 
pecially when  the  presidential  box  sudden- 
ly lit  up  in  the  middle  of  the  song,  and 
there  he  was,  a  hundred  fifty  feet  in  front  of 
me.  But  you  know,  I  wasn't  nervous  at  all. 
The  whole  thing  felt  right." 

That  invincible  inner  sense  of  dire*  tion 
has  guided  this  young  performer  throug!   a 
career  that  seems  poised  foi  a  big  takeoff. 
I  le  did  not  have  his  first  real  <  | 
lesson  until  1983,  but  before-  that  hi 
performed  for  over  five  trull  ion  pi    i] 


White  Eagle:  "As  a  child,  I  was  always  pushing  ahead,  wanting  to  fly." 


forty-eight  states  as  a  soloist  in  sacred 
music,  as  part  of  a  pop  duo,  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  well-known  but  now  defunct 
gospel  group  Re'Generation.  When  the 
producers  of  the  Inaugural  Gala  started 
looking  for  a  soloist  who  could  "make  a 
statement,"  they  remembered  the  star- 
tling performance  he  had  given  several 
months  earlier — in  full  tribal  regalia, 
feathered  headdress  and  all — at  the 
ground  breaking  for  the  Richard  Nixon  Li- 
brary, in  Yorba  Linda,  California.  They 
hardly  expected  to  find  him  in  the  middle 
of  technical  rehearsals,  performing  as 
Macheath,  one  of  the  most  vicious  mon- 
sters in  all  musical  theater. 

Born   "more   than   thirty"   years   ago, 

White  Eagle  is  the  son  of  Marries  Moore,  a 

ix  Indian  and  member  of  the  Rosebud 

in  South  Dakota.  At  the  age  of  sev- 


enteen, during  a  revival  meet- 
ing, Moore  experienced  a  spiri- 
tual awakening  and  conse- 
quently dedicated  his  life  to  a 
traveling  evangelical  ministry. 
A  few  years  later  he  married 
Frances  Finkenbinder,  the 
daughter  of  a  German-descend- 
ed minister  in  whose  church  he 
was  preaching  as  a  guest;  even- 
tually, Marries  raised  his  entire 
family — including  his  three 
sons —  within  the  Pentecostal 
tradition. 

"The  'Hallelujah!'  kind,"  the 

tenor  explains,   throwing  his 

arms  heavenward  with  just  a 

touch  of  affectionate   irony. 

"We  were  so  poor,  sometimes 

we  wouldn't  have  enough  to 

o    eat,  but  he's  a  very  strong  man, 

S    my  father.    He  intentionally 

i    raised  us  away  from  the  reserva- 

g    tion  culture  so  that  we  could 

2    survive.   A  lot  of  our  people 

o    don't  do  that;  they  are  trapped 

|    for  life,  physically,  emotional- 

?    ly,  financially." 

z        The  fundamentalist  morals 

o 

si  of  the  home,  though  loving, 
were  extremely  strict:  there  was 
to  be  no  drinking,  no  dancing, 
no  foul  language.  And  the  life  of  a  travel- 
ing preacher  imposed  its  own  hardships. 
During  the  fifth-grade  year  alone,  White 
Eagle  attended  fifteen  schools. 

"I  was  always  saying  good-bye,"  he  re- 
calls. "And  although  my  parents  didn't 
really  expect  it,  I  always  felt  I  had  to  be  an 
adult.  It's  only  now,  when  I'm  a  performer, 
that  my  child  self  can  come  out.  But  I  was 
also  very  insecure.  I  was  a  real  fat  kid,  but  I 
sought  out  places  where  being  overweight 
didn't  matter.  I  sang.  I  was  in  drama;  I  did 
madrigal  singing  and  even  performed  for 
Governor  Reagan." 

It  was  Marries  Moore,  however,  who 
early  on  perceived  the  spiritual  power  of 
his  son.  When  the  boy  was  five  he  finally 
gave  him  his  Indian  name:  Wanblee  Ska — 
White  Eagle. 

"In  our  tradition,"  explains  the  tenor, 
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JAMES  SCOPPETTONE 


"Across  the  Lily  Pond" 

Across  the  lily  pond  ofMonet's  Garden,  the  arch  of  a  Japanese  foot  bridge  adds  the  elegance  and  mystcn 

of  the  Orient  to  this  the  most  French,  of  France's  Gardens. 

James  Scoppettonc,  re  now  n  contemporary  Impressionist, 

has  journeyed  to  Giverncy  to  recapture  the  light  that  inspired  Impressionism. 

For  further  information  regarding  original  paintings  mk\  graphics  by  lames  Scoppettonc. 
please  coll  Center  Art  Galleries-Hawaii  on  our  nationwide  toll  free  number,  1  (800)  888-1 123. 
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ART COSSLLTASTS  TO  THE  WORLD: SER\  ISO  VOL  FROM  6  GREAT LOCATK )  VS 

NATIONWIDE  TOLL  FREE  i  (800)  888-1123.  TELEFAX  (8081 923-5479 
•:\TER  ART  GALLERIES-HAWAII  INC.  POST  OFFICE  BOX  15577,  HONOLL'Ll .  HAWAII  91  f 


THE   LIVELY  ART'S 


Faces  of  American  patriotism:  White  Eagle  with  the  Mormon  Tabernacle  Choir  at  the  Bush  inaugural. 


"the  name  becomes  a  prophecy.  The  name 
White  Eagle  says  so  many  things  to  me — 
strength,  courage,  purity  of  heart." 

At  nineteen,  White  Eagle  decided  he 
wanted  to  become  a  world-famous  pop/ 
gospel  singer.  Stunned  by  a  promoter  who 
told  him  the  world  did  not  need  a  second 
fat  gospel  singer  ("I  weighed  two  hundred 
fifty  pounds  then  and  there  was  already 
someone  else  that  big"),  he  lost  sixty 
pounds  within  nine  months.  In  1973  he 
embarked  on  a  grueling  eight-year  road 
stint,  traveling  for  three  years  as  musical 
director  and  soloist  of  Re'Generation 
(they  did  550  shows  a  year  and  recorded 
eighteen  albums)  and  for  five  years  in  a  duo 
called  Moore  &.  Moore,  with  his  wife,  a 
lyric  soprano. 


WHITE  EAGLE'S  ROLE  MODELS 


White  Eagle's  choice  of  role  models  reflects  his  own 
diverse  interests  as  a  performer.  Among  his  favorites  are 
Sting  ("God,  what  he  can  do  with  that  instrument!") 
and  Barhra  Streisand  ("She  screams  and  I  think  it's 
great").  But  when  developing  an  operatic  role,  he  will 
listen  to  three  tenors:  Luciano  Pavarotti,  Placido  Do- 
mingo, and  Mario  Lanza. 

"I  listen  to  Luciano's  early  recordings  for  the  perfec- 
tion; he  always  sings  the  right  notes,  he  doesn't  interpo- 
late a  lot  of  stuff,  and  his  diction  is  incredihle.  Then  I 
listen  to  Domingo  for  the  phrasing,  hecause  he  knows 
how  to  string  a  phrase  together,  how  to  color  it  so  exqui- 
sitely. Then  I  listen  to  Lanza,  who  doesn't  know  a  thing 
about  diction  and  language  and  sometimes  the  phras- 
ing isn't  right  and  the  noti  are  wrong  and  Ins  voice 
might  waver  in  pitch,  but  my  <  on!  The  raw 

emotion     it's  right  there  on  the  vinyl.'  /' ./{. 


"We  were  together  twenty-four  hours  a 
day,"  White  Eagle  recalls.  "By  1981  I  was 
completely  burnt  out."  A  divorce  and 
severe  depression  followed.  It  was  during 
this  period  that  he  decided  to  start  using 
his  Indian  name  and  that  he  experienced  a 
spiritual  healing.  White  Eagle  was  diag- 
nosed with  nodes  on  his  vocal  cords  and 
was  told  he  would  never  sing  again.  His 
mother  mobilized  a  national  prayer  effort, 
and  when  he  returned  for  a  checkup  six 
months  later  the  nodes  were  gone.  The 
doctor  could  not  explain  it.  "I  became 
convinced  then  that  my  voice  was  truly  a 
gift  from  God." 

Seemingly  by  accident,  White  Eagle 
was  then  hired  for  his  first  operatic  role — 
Riccardo  in  a  concert  version  of  Verdi's 
Lin  Balk)  in  Maschera — at  the  Mile  High 
Opera  Workshop,  in  Denver.  He  had  nev- 
er had  a  voice  lesson  in  his  life. 

"I  listened  to  recordings  and  learned  it 
all  phonetically — a  really  stupid  thing  to 
do,  but  I  sang  as  best  I  could  sounding  like 
a  real  opera  singer.  Somehow  it  worked. 
And  I  fell  in  love."  Five  months  later  he 
won  fourth  place  at  the  regional  competi- 
tions of  the  San  Francisco  Opera  Center — 
his  first  operatic  audition. 

"After  I  sang  my  aria  from  Tosca,  a  judge 
told  me  that  if  I  really  wanted  to  sing  opera 
I  had  a  lot  of  work  to  do,  because  she  had 
just  heard  the  pop  version  of  'Recondita 
Armonia.'  It  was  a  horrible  thing  to  hear, 
but  she  was  absolutely  right.  There  was 
still  that  pop  lilt  in  the  voice;  the  line  was 
not  pure.  So  I  got  clown  to  work." 

In  1985  a  whirlwind,  tea-week  stint  at 


the  Merola  Opera  Program  subjected  him 
to  an  arduous  schedule  of  five  coachings  a 
day  (with  five  different  coaches).  The 
next  four  years  brought  a  steady  increase  of 
work — though  in  musicals  and  such  avant- 
garde  fare  as  George  Coates's  Rare  Area  (in 
which  he  was  required  to  sing  upside 
down)  rather  than  in  the  operatic  main- 
stream. To  date,  his  most  demanding  role 
has  been  Macheath. 

In  full  view  of  the  audience  at  the  Sky- 
light Theatre,  White  Eagle  settles  in  be- 
fore his  makeup  mirror  and  begins  the  slow 
transformation  into  Brecht's  wily  villain, 
painting  stripes  down  either  side  of  his 
forehead  and  down  the  center  of  his  nose, 
dark  slashes  under  the  cheekbones,  a  mean 
dark  triangle  between  the  brows.  Slowly, 
natural  angles  are  elongated  into  evil  shad- 
ows. He  pulls  on  Mac's  black  leather  pants 
and  adjusts  the  dagger  into  his  boots. 
"Macheath  is  very  primal,  all  animal  sur- 
face, desire,  and  need,"  he  says.  "In  the 
beginning  I  found  it  difficult  even  to  think 
about  how  to  play  evil.  It  was  frightening 
to  me  to  see  Mac's  abusive  relationships 
unfold,  because  there's  a  lot  of  that  on  the 
reservation — drug  abuse,  child 
abuse — because  of  the  desperation.  It  real- 
ly made  me  worry:  'Is  Mac  going  to  come 
home  with  me?' 

Relaxing  after  the  show,  White  Eagle 
discusses  the  challenge  of  keeping  up  with 
a  constantly  maturing  voice.  The  change 
from  pop  singing  to  "legit"  is  not  over.  It 
requires  ongoing,  precise  attention  to 
phrasing,  vocal  color;  even  a  different  re- 
lation to  passion.  At  this  point  in  his 
career,  he  is  something  of  a  maverick. 


Macheath  at  Skylight:  the  role  scratched  his  soul. 
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Given  a  week's  booking  in  New  York,  he 
could  present  a  different  recital  every 
night:  on  one,  musical  comedy;  the  next, 
Christian  hymns;  then  pop  standards; 
then  art  songs  and  arias.  He  has  just  re- 
leased a  fine  cassette  on  his  own  label 
(Okreek  Productions),  featuring  his  favor- 
ite sacred  arias  and  hymns,  and  an  idea  for 
a  country-and-western  album  is  lurking  in 
the  back  of  his  head.  Fittingly  enough,  his 
role  models — from  Sting  to  Pavarotti — 
reflect  his  diverse  interests.  Although  his 
childhood  hero  was  (and  still  is)  Mario 
Lanza  ("I  was  five  when  I  heard  him  on  TV 
and  immediately  said  out  loud,  That's 
what  I  want  to  do'  "),  he  has  since  grad- 
uated to  studying  other  tenor  perfor- 
mances, particularly  those  of  the  opera 
stars  of  the  past  generation:  Jussi  Bjorling, 
Mario  del  Monaco  ("a  bull  in  a  china 
closet  but,  boy,  could  he  sing  through  any- 
thing"). But  listening  to  others  takes  one 
only  so  far.  "You  know  inside  yourself 
when  you've  found  the  right  sounds,"  says 
White  Eagle.  "When  it's  right,  it's  abso- 
lute ecstasy." 

Being  the  first  Native  American  to  sing 
leading  roles  in  American  musical  theater 
carries  with  it  its  own  burdens — not  unlike 
those  shouldered  by  blacks  and  Orientals 
who  have  fought  against  cultural  prejudice 
to  establish  themselves  in  the  mainstream 
of  opera.  White  Eagle  gets  understandably 
indignant  when  agents  and  "other  people 
in  the  business"  attack  him — some  have — 
for  using  his  Indian  heritage  as  a  gimmick. 
So  far,  the  only  other  prominent  Native 
American  performer  has  been  the  late 
actor  Will  Sampson,  who  always  played 
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In  Coates's  Rare  Area,  W.E.  sang  upside  down. 


Down  to  work  in  opera:  White  Eagle  under  the  wing  of  the  diva  Regine  Crespin,  in  San  Francisco,  1985. 


Indians.  White  Eagle's  tribe  is  proud  that 
he,  at  last,  is  breaking  the  mold.  Last  year 
they  honored  him  with  a  special  song  and 
round  dance  at  the  Rosebud  Powwow  Fair.  * 
During  the  inauguration  the  entire  reser- 
vation was  tuned  in.  The  governor  of 
South  Dakota  this  year  declared  April  5 
"White  Eagle  Day."  "If  I  were  really  using 
my  heritage  as  a  gimmick,  I'd  be  a  lot  fur- 
ther now,"  he  says.  "The  most  important 
thing  tome  is  creating  something  worthy. 

"Look,  we  have  fifteen  to  twenty  thou- 
sand people  on  my  reservation.  The  hous- 
ing is  all  government  housing,  pretty  sub- 
standard, all  electric  heat.  This  past  win- 
ter it  was  below  ninety  below  with  the 
windchill  factor,  and  when  the  bill  goes 
sky-high  and  the  heat  gets  turned  off, 
people  freeze  to  death.  It's  not  a  pretty 
place.  But  I  believe  that  the  arts  can  be  d  >i 
us  what  sports  has  been  to  other  minori- 
ties. We  have  so  many  wonderful  artists, 
kids  who  are  great  with  oil  and  canvas, 
with  movement  and  dance,  young  singers, 
but  there  is  nobody  to  tell  them,  'You're 
good;  you  can  make  money  doing  this.'  So 
it's  important  to  provide  an  environment 
where  they  can  understand  not  only  that 
there  is  a  word  called  'self-esteem'  but  that 
they  can  have  it."  To  that  end,  he  has 
helped  establish  a  home  tot  abused  chil- 
dren there,  and  one  ol  his  most  cherished 
visions  is  of  starting  a  school  tor  the  per- 
forming arts. 

"When  you  ask  what  is  spin  ial  about 
White  Eagle,  it's  that  spirit,''  says  David 
Bamberger,  general  director  ol  the  C  'lc\  e 
land  Opera,  who  personally  hired  him  to 
play  Tony  in  his  1 98<S  revival  of  West  Sale 
Story.    "The   moment   we   heard   White 


Eagle  sing,  saw  him  move,  we  all  melted. 
He's  proud  of  his  heritage  without  usm^ 
his  art  as  a  soapbox.  Everyone  who  worked 
with  him  felt  it  was  a  chance  to  learn  an 
awful  lot,  particularly  about  the  conse- 
quences of  what  American  policy  has  done 
to  his  tribe." 

Whether  White  Eagle  will  he  able  to 
establish  himself  in  the  ranks  of  world- 
class  opera  singers  is  .mother  matter.  He 
has  mastered  seven  standard  tenor  leads, 
in  works  by  composers  including  Verdi, 
Puccini,  and  Bizet,  but  so  tat  onh  one 
(Turridu,  in  Mascagni'sC  UivaUeria  Rustica 

rui)  has  been  tested  in  a  hilly  Staged  pro 

duction.  The  next,  though,  is  coming 
soon:  a  /  raviata  at  the  Pennsylvania  i.  )pera 
Theater  in  tin-  fall.  Bui  Bamberger  notes 
that  White  Eagle  is  coming  to  maturity  in 

an  age  that  is  witnessing  the  ie\  i\  al  ol  the 
large-scale  quasi  opeiat  u    musicals,    Such 

as  Brigadoon,  Carouse/,  and  Snow   Himi. 

that  require  exactly  his  assets:  v.i.h>A  looks, 

romantic  spirit,  and  fabulous  voice.  *■  iiven 
his  options,  will  White  Eagle  he  luted 

down  the  primrose  path  of  kitsi  h  like  his 

hero  Mario  I  anza? 

"I  ook,  I  can  still  sing  'My  lunm  \   il 
entine'  and  make  it  sound  convuu  ing.  Bui 

more  than  anything  I  want  to  sing  ( lava 
radossi  in  rosea.  I  he  musi<  is  beautiful, 
hut  what  a  charactei     very  much  in  love 
with  love,  very  intelligent,  very  calcu 

lated.   But   he's  also  an  artist  with  a  pur 
pose,  a  purpose  greatei  than  life.  He  his 
purpose  to  help  lite.  And  like  me,  he  has 

exaggerated  passion  about  everything 

Pameli  i  Bloom,  uha  studied  opera  atjuuiiard, 
writes  "ii  popular  music  for  I  ligh  Fidelity. 
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PERFECT  WAY  FOR  HIM  TO 
START  THE  FIREWORKS. 


Stars  and  stfj 
Distinction  Award.  ■ 
all  57  of  the  winn. 


and  diamonds.  Forever!  Shown  here:  July  winners  of  the  1989  Diamonds  of 
ring. theses t  in  American  Design.  For  information  and  a  free  booklet  featuring 
'  from  $l.800-$7.500.  call:" 800  922-3455. 

A  diamond  is  forever. 
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THE  EMPRESS'S 
NEW  CLOTHES 


"For  me,  this  is  the  Byzantine 
empress  Theodora,"  says 

Romeo  Gigli  of  his  opulent 
gold-embroidered  velvet  coat, 

which  costs  a  cool  $38,000. 


.omeo  Gigli, 
looking  tired  and  dazed,  sits 
on  a  semicircular  orange  vel- 
veteen sofa  in  the  bar  of 
L'Hotel,  in  Paris.  "What  is 
elegance?"  he  says.  "Any- 
thing can  be  elegant.  This 
sofa,  for  instance."  The 
room  is  dark  and  decked  out 
with  potted  ferns,  a  Persian 
rug,  a  shiny  grand  piano, 
some  lovely  drawings  by  Jean 
Cocteau,  and  very  ugly  large  black  portraits  of  L'H6teFs  onetime 
owner.  A  picture  of  a  parrot  hangs  behind  us,  and  just  beyond 
view  the  real  thing  squawks  periodically.  The  sweet  smell  of  hya- 
cinths wafts  up.  I  remember  that  this  was  where  Oscar  Wilde 
died,  saying,  "I  am  dying  beyond  my  means." 

The  jarring  mix  of  good  and  bad  taste  reminds  me  too  of  Gigli's 
latest  collection,  held  three  days  earlier,  with  its  strange  juxtapo- 
sitions of  late-nineteenth-century  men's-style  fabrics  and  tonus 
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Strip  away  the  hype 

around  ROMEO  GIGLI, 

and  what  is  left? 


By  Diane  Rafferty 


i  with  the  opulence  and  de- 
cadent splendor  of  sixth 
century  Byzantium.  Gigli 
agrees:  "It's  the  big  milange" 
— and  urges  me  to  read  about 
the  inspiration  foi  tins  col- 
K\  tion,  Empress  I  lu->  dora. 
"She  was  su<  h  a  powerful 
woman." 

i  Sigh's  show  was  i  re- 
sounding success.  Buyers 
and  the  press  t  rowned  t  u^li 
the  new  prince  of  fashion.  1  le  made  the  front  page  of]  the  Interna- 
tional I  lerald  Tribune.  "( iigli's  achievement,"  wrote  the  /  ribune's 
fashion  critic,  Su.-\  Menkes,  "was  to  combine  ri<  h  colors  and  ela- 
borate decoration  with  simple,  modern  shapes  and  to  outshine 
the  avant-garde  designers,  who  have  been  in  fine  form  during 
French  fashion's  long  weekend."  His  fellow  designer  Claude 

Montana  conceded  that  C  ligli  was  "the  talk  of  the  town."  Berg- 
dorf Goodman's  president,  Pawn  Mello,  in  tears,  remarked,  "I 
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ROMEO 

don't  remember  an  audience  reacting  this 
way  since  Yves  Saint  Laurent's  Russian 
collection,  hack  in  the  1970s."  "Extraor- 
dinary," said  Joan  Kaner,  fashion  director 
of  Macy's.  "These  are  dream  clothes." 

The  show  was  destined  to  be  a  success 
anyway:  it  was  the  first  time  that  Gigli  had 
shown  his  collection  in  Paris,  snubbing,  as 
it  were,  the  Italian  fashion  establishment 
in  Milan.  (Milan,  led  by  Armani,  had  dis- 
missed Gigli  as  "sad,"  "ascetic,"  even 
"Japanese.")  He  had  just  given  up  design- 
ing his  other,  more  flamboyant,  neo-hip- 
pie  line,  Callaghan,  with  its  excess  of 
jewelry,  paisleys,  and  brocades.  Now 
everyone  wanted  to  see  what  he  would  do 
with  his  own,  rather  austere  line.  Oi 
course  he  incorporated  the  Oriental  splen- 
dor of  Callaghan.  Rumors  were  rife  that  he 
had  accepted  money  from  the  French  gov- 
ernment to  show  in  Pans,  not  Milan,  in 
order  to  help  establish  Paris  as  the  fashion 
capital  of  the  world.  (Gigli  claims  it  was 
the  result  of  a  dare  with  a  friend  over 
wine. )  Then  there  was  all  the  drama  pub- 
licists dream  of:  Gigli,  the  shy,  handsome, 
thirty-nine-year-old  designer,  hates  to  be 
photographed  and  never  takes  a  bow;  he  is 
the  Italian  who  singlehandedly  "freed" 
women  of  shoulder  pads  and  who, along 
with  Christian  Lacroix,  returned  women 
once  more  to  an  utterly  romantic,  femi- 
nine way  oi  dressing. 

The  event  unfolded  at  the  exclusive 
Cour  Carree  du  Louvre  (so  exclusive  that 
mv  cabdnver  could  not  find  it)  in  a  grossly 
overbooked  tent.  Throngs  of  well-dressed 
white-faced  women  and  Dorian  Gray-like 
dandies  in  capes,  dangling  cigarette  hold- 
ers and  speaking  a  loud  babel  of  Italian, 
French,   English,   and  Japanese,   pushed 

GIGLI 


and  shoved  their  way  past  three  sets  of  bar- 
ricades manned  by  heavyset  bouncers  only 
to  find  they  had  no  seats  and  would  not  see 
a  thing.  They  stood  and  cheered  anyway. 

The  setting  was  not  unlike  the  Hippo- 
drome, in  Constantinople,  where,  in  A.D. 
520,  Theodora  performed  semiporno- 
graphic  circus  acts.  She  later  seduced  the 
emperor  Justinian,  married  him,  actively 
ruled  by  his  side,  and  devoted  much  of  her 
energy  to  promoting  religion.  The  only 
likeness  of  her  that  exists  today  is  a  beauti- 
ful mosaic  in  the  church  of  San  Vitale  in 
Ravenna.  Her  dark  hair,  bejeweled  dia- 
dem, and  long  earrings  frame  a  pale,  sol- 
emn face  with  burning,  ambitious  eyes. 

Gigli's  unsmiling  models  walk  out  slow- 
ly to  the  suitably  solemn  sounds  of  Miles 
Davis  and  Sinead  O'Connor.  They  are  all 
very  young,  tall,  and  pale,  with  hair  tight- 
ly braided  in  little  knots.  The  pontifical 
procession  has  an  air  of  unreality:  the  con- 
stant flashing  of  the  cameras  bleaches 
everything  out.  These  white  goddesses 
look  ethereal  in  their  priestly  silk-velvet 
oval  coats  with  thick  shawl  collars,  their 
haremlike  narrow  gold-lace  cropped  pants 
worn  under  scarflike  chiffon  skirts  with 
wraparound  midriff-baring  tops  and  high 
heels  (a  first  for  Gigli),  or  in  strict  mens- 
wear  cutaways  and  riding  jackets  made  of 
replicas  of  nineteenth-century  men's  wool 
gabardine,  with  olive  or  bronze  pointed 
leaves  jutting  up  around  the  face  for  a  col- 
lar (perhaps  Gigli's  sly  reference  to  one  of 
Theodora's  circus  acts,  where  she  lay  na- 
ked on  the  stage  covered  in  leaves  while 
deer  nibbled  them  off  her).  Everywhere 
there  is  gold,  another  first  for  Gigli:  gold 
lace,  gold  embroideries,  gold  metallic  discs 
on  a  mermaid  dress  (which  Gigli  admits  is 
too  fragile  to  wear),  gold  brocade;  even  his 
trademark  bolero  is  in  transparent  gold. 
And  then  there  are  the  designer's  signa- 
ture stretch  tube  dresses,  which  bind  the 
model  at  the  bust  and  at  the  calves.  At  the 
end  Gigli  got  a  twenty-minute  roaring 
ovation,  of  "Romeo,  Romeo,"  and  still  he 
refused  to  appear. 

It  was  without  doubt  his  most  visually 
stunning  collection  since  his  first,  in  1983, 
a  quiet,  "modest"  collection  of  elongated 
knits  very  different  from  the  aggressively 
"executive,"  sharp-shouldered  fashions  of 
Milan.  As  a  theme,  Theodora  and  Byzan- 
tine art  is  tailor-made  for  this  son  and 
grandson  of  Bolognese  aristocratic  anti- 
quarians, who  has  a  penchant  for  Eastern 
philosophies.  Like  the  mosaics  artist,  Gigli 
is  an  assembler  rather  than  a  creator,  a 
colorist  rather  than  a  formalist,  whose  vi- 
sion of  woman  is  static,  deifying.  "These, 
for  instance,"  he  says  of  the  overlong  ear- 
his  models  wore,  "they're  made  up  of 


old  souvenirs  of  Italy  put  together  like  a 
mosaic.  I  bought  buckles,  brooches,  ear- 
rings, buttons  and  assembled  them.  The 
same  with  my  clothes.  I  design  the  jacket, 
the  shirt,  the  pants  separately  and  assem- 
ble them  later.  For  me,  that's  modernism. 
I  don't  want  this  jacket  to  go  with  those 
pants.  It  must  be  as  if  you  were  looking  in 
your  closet  and  mixing  things  together.  I 
play  when  I  do  my  fittings;  I  look  at  the 
proportions.  I  then  make  sure  that  every- 
thing goes  with  everything  else." 

When  Gigli  was  a  little  boy,  instead  of 
drawing,  he  played  with  colored  crayons. 
His  color  sense  is  superb.  It  shows  not  so 
much  in  his  juxtaposition  of  colors  (Gigli 
prefers  solid  colors  and  has  never  worked 

WILL  GIGLI'S 
VIEW  OF 
BYZANTIUM 
LAST? 

with  prints  except  in  old,  men's-style  flan- 
nel) as  in  the  sensual  beauty  of  the  partic- 
ular hue  he  chooses.  He  finds  the  perfect 
rust  or  cranberry  or  vermilion,  the  softest 
olive,  the  richest  ocher  or  chocolate. 
These  are  colors  you  could  eat. 

Gigli  proposes  an  entirely  new  way  of 
dressing,  a  sort  of  anti-executive,  anti- 
business,  anti-establishment  look.  He 
would  like  you  to  believe  that  his  outfits, 
unlike  other  designers'  clothes,  are  for  any 
occasion:  "If  you  want  to  wear  my  gold- 
lace  pants  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning 
that  is  fine."  Instead  of  the  traditional 
evening  gown  suitable  for  "making  an 
entrance,"  Gigli  had  in  his  collection  an 
enormous  embroidered  velvet  coat  printed 
with  Christian  symbols  in  gold  and  topped 
with  a  light-as-a-feather  chiffon  shawl, 
suggesting  a  pope's  vestment.  In  it  a  wom- 
an would  make  a  memorable  exit. 

He  is  also  proposing  his  own  way  of  pow- 
er dressing.  Instead  oi  appropriating  the 
square  shoulders  of  the  businessman  (or 
football  player),  women  today  can  appeal 
to  an  altogether  higher  order:  the  priest- 
hood. In  fact,  Gigli's  power  dressing  is  all 
based  on  soft,  rounded  lines  rather  than 
hard  ones:  the  seductive  harem  look  is 
combined  with  priests'  robes  embroidered 
in  crosses,  birds,  flowers,  and  other  church 
symbols.  It  evokes  the  virgin-whore  image 
(think  of  Theodora,  think  of  Madonna!) 
or  cross-dressing,  a  la  Dietrich,  in  the  fin- 
ery of  a  nineteenth-century  dandy.  These 
visions  ot  adoration  deliver  a  seductive 
wallop;  they  arc  also  as  old  as  the  hills. 


W 


Gigli  hos  perfect  color  pitch; 
it  shows  in  the  sensuol 

maroon  hue  of  this  velvet 
embroidered  coat  with  thick 

shawl  collar  and  the  green 
blouse  and  gold  silk  jacket. 


Photographs  by  Sarah  Moon 
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These  are  clothes  meant 
for  seduction:  the  metallic 
off-the-shoulder  lace  wrap 
and  scarflike  green  chiffon 
skirt  are  worn  over  gold-laced 
cropped  harem  pants  (opposite 
and  Gigli's  elfin  tie  shoes. 
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Like  the  sculptor  Giacometti  (who  also 
studied  the  forms  of  antiquity),  Gigli  has 
the  uncanny  ability  to  make  women  look 
very  tall  by  making  the  head  look  small,  in 
hoods  and  gigantic  collars,  and  the  feet 
big,  almost  invariably  in  flat  shoes  with 
decoration — flowers,  ties,  bows.  The 
draping,  twisting  the  body,  also  tend*-  b  i 
elongate  it.  "I  love  length,"  he  says.  "1 
want  to  push  the  girl  to  the  skies!" 

Gigli's  fall  collection  is  also  ultramod- 
ern or  postmodern,  in  that  "assembling" 
way.  An  important  component  of  fashion 
has  always  been  newness,  the  new  look 
that  everywhere  changes  the  way  women 
dress.  And  after  you  have  seen  a  Gigli 
show,  you  find  that  everything  else  looks  a 
little  dull  and  outdated.  Suddenly,  narrow 
shoulders  look  right  and  padded  ones  look 
wrong;  overlong  sleeves  that  droop  halt- 
way  down  the  hands  make  you  feel  more 
feminine;  the  cocoon  coat  with  the  shawl 
collar  and  the  open  or  single-buttoned 
front  is  the  one  you  want  to  wear.  Pants 
cropped  high  on  the  ankle  with  flat  shoes 
seem  to  die  for. 

But  after  the  gold  dust  had  settled  I 
thought,  Wait  a  minute:  aren't  these  basic 
forms — the  tube  dress,  the  cross-your- 
heart  tops,  the  narrow  cropped  pants  and 
men's-style  jackets — ones  1  have  seen  in 
his  previous  collections, only  rendered  in 
richer  fabrics.7  And  are  these  tonus  not 
repeated  over  and  over  in  different  colors 
and  fabrics  (ninety  in  all)  and  with  diffei 
ent  ornamentation  within  hi.s  collection.' 
"It's  still  the  same  vision  oi  woman,"  says 
Gigli.  "In  this  collection  1  onl\  changed 
the  decor." 

By  repeating  and  embellishing  onl\   ,i 
few  forms  Gigli  has  finally  cemented  them 

GIGLI 


A  silk  beaded  and  gold-embroidered  jacket- 
as  intricately  delicate  as  butterfly  wings 
— is  all  hand  done  for  Gigli  in  India. 
The  new  prince  of  fashion  returns  women  to 
an  utterly  feminine  way  of  dressing. 
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in  the  public's  imagination.  Asterios  of 
Amassis  likened  the  rich  people  of  Byzan- 
tium to  "walking  wall  paintings"  because 
they  wore  the  same  purple  textiles  embroi- 
dered in  gold  that  were  used  for  liturgical 
vestments.  Gigli's  emphasis  on  ornamen- 
tation and  fabric,  on  a  few,  insistent 
draped  forms,  turns  his  fashions  into  icons. 
They  are  thus  perfectly  suited  to  photogra- 
phy (a  static  medium).  Something  is  tell- 
ing me  these  clothes  were  made  for  pho- 
tographers, not  real  women. 

The  more  I  thought  about  it  the  more 
convinced  I  was  that  Gigli  is  not  all  that 
revolutionary,  not  a  designer  in  the  class 
of,  say,  Montana,  Saint  Laurent,  or  La- 
croix,  because  his  work  contains  a  fatal 
flaw:  he  hates  to  cut  fabric.  His  silhouettes 
are  therefore  limited  in  number  and  mostly 
unwearable. 

Other  "revolutionary"  designers  before 
him  have  created  romantic,  Utopian  vi- 
sions. Poiret,  the  "sultan  of  fashion," 
whom  Gigli  greatly  admires,  felt  that  fash- 
ion and  art  should  be  inseparable.  And 
like  Gigli,  he  looked  to  the  past — Direc- 
toire  and  Empire  styles — to  solid,  rich 
colors,  and  the  Orient,  for  his  inspiration. 
Courreges,  too,  offered  a  Utopia,  albeit  a 
futuristic,  space-age  one.  Designers  with 
Utopian  ideas  enjoy  tremendous  (but 
short-lived)  success  because  they  appeal 
strongly  to  the  public's  desire  for  escape 
from  what  it  perceives  as  the  ever  more 
threatening  reality  of  city  living.  But  in 
their  enthusiasm  they  often  forget  that 
their  clothes  must  be  lived  in. 

Courreges,  however,  knew  how  to  cut. 
"I  do  not  like  cutting  materials,"  Gigli 
says.  "I  like  to  drape,  to  create  silhouettes 
with  the  least  amount  of  cutting  possible. 

GIGLI 


Why  it  is  beautiful: 

1  Wrapping  elongates  the 
body;  makes  woman  look 
taller,  almost  sculptural. 

2  Crisscrossing  at  bust 
flattens  chest,  bestowing 
the  vulnerable  charm  of 
an  Audrey  Hepburn  or  a 
1920s  flapper. 

3  Folds  of  draping  suggest 
a  statue,  deifying  woman 
(she  is  a  Greek  goddess). 

4  Exposed  shoulder,  a  fre- 
quent Gigli  touch,  confers 
erotic  allure. 

5  Slight  stretchiness  of 
jersey  combined  with 
clinging  wrapping  makes 
the  most  of  a  beautiful, 
young  body. 

6  Cuffs  covering  hands 
suggest  passivity,  Oriental 
refinement. 


WRAP  SESSION 


Why  it  does  not  work: 


Wrapping  impedes  1 

movement,  particularly  of 

the  legs. 

Crisscrossing  at  bust  2 

feels  awkward;  not  for  the 

well  endowed. 

Folds  make  dress  very  3 
complicated  to  put  on. 
(Frequently,  sales  assis- 
tants do  not  know  how  it 
all  works.) 

Exposed  shoulder  gets  4 
cold;  often  presents  prob- 
lem when  putting  on  or 
taking  off  coat. 

Stretchiness  and  cling  5 

do  not  disguise  a  thing: 

fuller  figures,  beware. 

Long  cuffs  make  eating  6 
in  a  restaurant  difficult. 


For  me,  that's  modern.  I  like  Poiret  a  lot.  It 
is  the  same  work  mentality." 

In  order  to  avoid  cutting,  but  to  give 
some  shape  to  his  outfits,  Gigli,  like  Poi- 
ret, ties  up  the  fabric  around  the  ankles  or 
calves,  so  that  his  models  must  take  tiny, 
slow  steps,  one  foot  in  front  of  the  other. 
Poiret  boasted  of  freeing  women's  breasts 
but  ended  up  shackling  their  legs.  Gigli's 
dislike  of  cutting  has  led  him  to  shackle  the 
legs  and  the  bust.  He  ties  up  a  woman's 
body  in  a  variety  of  ways:  over  and  under 
the  bust,  just  under  the  derriere,  at  the 
wrists,  calves,  and  feet;  ties  appear  even  on 
his  shoes,  either  as  decoration  on  the  shoe 
or  in  lacings  up  the  ankle.  His  recent  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  walking  has  been  to 
design — or,  rather,  reproduce  in  more  and 
more  colors  and  materials — a  preponder- 
ance of  pants;  he  seems  to  be  incapable  of 
designing  a  loose  skirt. 

The  great  cut  has  always  been  a  creative 
challenge  to  fashion  designers  and  one  of 
the  hallmarks  of  a  collection.  In  a  sense, 
cutting  is  liberating  to  both  the  designer 
and  the  wearer  because  it  enables  infinite 
invention  and  imposes  a  flattering  shape 
on  a  woman.  The  ideal  cut  barely  touches 
the  body  (what  the  French  call  effleurer) 
;ind  thus  allows  a  woman  to  feel  comfort- 
able. Balenciaga  worked  at  hi&put  so  assid- 


uously that  he  managed  to  create  dresses 
that  touched  a  woman's  body  at  only  two 
precise  points  on  the  shoulders  yet  fell 
superbly  on  her  body.  Great  cutters  revel 
in  the  female  form  and  the  way  it  moves. 
Draping,  on  the  other  hand,  is  limiting, 
to  both  designer  and  wearer.  It  binds  the 
body  and  relies  on  a  woman's  natural 
shape.  (Gigli  says  he  always  starts  a  design 
by  draping  fabric  on  a  live  model  and  then 
draws  it  on  paper. )  There  is  also  something 
joyless  about  wrapping  a  body.  Tradition- 
ally one  shrouds  statues  and  dead  bodies. 

"All  art  is  quite  useless,"  wrote  Oscar 
Wilde.  And  Gigli  is  definitely  an  artist. 
But  can  we  call  what  he  makes  fashion? 
Fashion  must  do  many  things,  but  above 
all  it  must  move  well  on  the  body  in  mo- 
tion. Gabrielle  Chanel's  suits  looked  pret- 
ty dull  on  a  dummy;  the  key  to  Chanel's 
success  was  how  she  got  her  suits  to  move, 
the  way  they  flattered  the  wearer  when  she 
sat  down,  turned,  walked,  stretched  out 
her  arm  to  hail  a  cab. 

And  will  Gigli's  expensive  clothes  sell? 
(Prices  range  from  $200,  for  pants,  to 
$38,000,  for  an  embroidered  velvet  coat. ) 
Will  Gigli  go  the  way  ofChtistian  Lacroix, 
whose  romantic  vision  rekindled  fashion 
two  ye;irs  ago  but  who  is  now  reportedly 
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losing  vast  sums  of  money?  (Lacroix's  is  a 
sad  story  because  he  has  twenty  ideas  for 
every  one  of  Gigli's,  and  if  you  mentally 
strip  away  all  his  outrageous  patterns  and 
ornamentation,  what  is  left  is  a  wonderful 
cut.  But  he  has  been  poorly  managed, 
pushed  too  hard,  and  is  being  allowed  to 
burn  himself  out.)  At  this  point,  Gigli's 
business,  which  operates  out  of  Milan, 
appears  to  be  healthy  and  growing.  In 
1988  his  total  wholesale  sales  were  $25 
million,  of  which  $16  million  is  accounted 
for  by  the  women's  collection.  Bergdorf 
Goodman  is  planning  to  double  the  space 
it  has  allotted  to  Gigli. 

But  already  you  cannot  help  noticing 
the  Giglis  and  Lacroixs  on  the  sales  racks, 
their  fragile  silks  and  embroideries  scuffed 
and  worn.  The  very  preciousness  of  the 
fabrics  these  designers  use  renders  them 
obsolete  almost  before  they  are  bought. 
But  you  rarely  see  any  Saint  Laurents  or 
Chanels  there,  classically  tailored  clothes 
made  of  durable  tweeds,  whose  delicacy  is 
in  the  precision  of  cut,  whose  ornamenta- 
tion is  in  the  rock-solid  accessories — 
chains,  buttons,  jewelry. 

"Fashion  is  dead,  you  know,"  Marie 
Rucki,  head  of  a  Parisian  fashion  school, 
confides  to  me.  "It's  all  theater  now. "  One 
wonders  if  all  the  hoopla,  all  the  tears  of 
admiration,  all  the  gushing  response  and 
promises  of  orders  from  the  buyers  are  just 
ways  of  creating  publicity.  One  fashion 
expert  told  me  that  at  least  one  buyer  had 
no  intention  of  making  any  money  by  car- 
rying a  designer  but  was  showcasing  the 
stuff  for  the  excitement  alone,  to  get 
people  into  the  store. 

What  can  Gigli  possibly  do  for  an 
encore  if  he  is  already  repeating  his  forms.7 
"I've  just  finished  one  collection,"  says 
Gigli.  "I  have  no  idea  what  I'll  do  next 
time!"  Has  he  exhausted  the  variations  of 
draping?  Will  he,  in  desperation,  reach  for 
the  scissors? 

On  a  sunny  day  in  the  Luxembourg  Gar- 
dens, where  old  men  play  boules  and  where 
you  can  forget  the  ensnarling  traffic  that  is 
making  life  in  Paris  unbearable,  a  young 
woman  walks  by.  She  is  wearing  an  oval- 
shaped  plain  frock  coat,  simple  wool  pants 
cropped  high  on  the  ankle,  flat  shoes,  and 
a  rough  shawl  draped  like  a  collar  over  the 
coat.  She  looks  in  the  height  of  fashion. 
They  are  not  Gigli's  clothes  but  the  idea  of 
Gigli  adapted  in  affordable  fabrics  or 
maybe  found  in  an  old  trunk  or  a  thrift 
shop.  I  tell  Gigli  about  this  and  he  smiles. 
"That  makes  me  very  happy.  My  clothes 
are  just  suggestions."  □ 

Diane  Rafferty  is  an  editor  at  Connoisseur. 


Making  the  grand  exit  in 
a  Gigli  signature  cocoon  velvet 

coat.  Its  sweep  and  gold- 
embroidered  Christian  symbols 
take  their  inspiration  from 
liturgical  vestments. 
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France,  there  was  Redoute,  who  counted 
the  empress  Josephine  among  his  patrons. 
Two  watercolors  on  vellum  he  painted  for 
Les  Liliacees  are  shown  here,  and  the  li- 
brary's copy  of  the  book  is  remarkable  for 
being  one  of  the  few  the  artist  himself  saw 
through  the  press  and  touched  up  with  his 
own  brush.  But  it  is  in  Les  Roses  that  he 
proclaims  his  genius  at  a  hundred  paces, 
treating  the  petals  of  his  subjects  as  if  they 
were  made  of  gauzy  silk  and  itemizing 
every  thorn. 

A  going  concern  by  the  early  1800s, 
botanical  illustration  quickly  grew  larger, 
brighter,  and  more  elegant  as  vistas  de- 
scribing the  plant's  native  habitat  were 


added  to  give  authenticity.  In  his  Temple 
of  Flora,  published  between  1799  and 
1 807 — more  scientifically  titled  New  //ius- 
tratums  of  the  Sexual  System  of  CarohlS  v<m 
Linnaeus — Robert  Thornton  took  the 
genre  a  step  closer  to  high  art  by  painting 
his  specimens  against  dark,  romantic  land- 
scapes. (He  also  added  poems  and  foot' 
notes,  protesting  war  and  the  taxation  that 
had  rendered  him  penniless.) 

Women  have  always  been  prominent  in 
botanical  art,  outnumbering  men  two  to 
one  in  the  Kew  collection,  bur  few  surpass 
Priscilla  Susan  Bury,  the  author  of  a  book 
on  the  amaryllis  and  lily  families  (1831-, 
34).  As  an  artist  she  is  positively  robust, 


Capturing  the  erotic  qualify  of  a  red  ami 
ryllis  with  zest;  as  a  writer  she  is  the  <  ; 
me  of  bnglish   self-deprecation,   craving 
"indulgence"  for  her  notional  "errors  of 
imperfection."  The   paintings  of   Lilian 
Snelling  (a  whiz  at  white  flowers),  Mary 

Grierson,  and  Pandora  Sellam  (whose 
Ansaerrui  tosialum  beats  ( jcorgia  OTCeeflfe 
at  her  own  game),  among  others,  demon- 
strate that  the  art  of  botanical  painting 

flourishes  still. 

The  100-odd  flowers  from  Kew  will  ton 
tinue  their  royal  progress  after  leaving  the 
library,  with  visits  to  the  Missouri  Botani' 
cal  ( larden,  in  Saint  Louis,  and  the  Chica- 
go  Botanic  Garden.  — Vivien  Raynw 
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An  original  *aicrcolor 
<i»  a  Vulifxi  Ituv  h- 
Lrruu  painlrd  b\  l.ilun 
Selling  in  1951  for 
(  urtu'i  HoUmud  Mug- 
azote,  »htch  fu« 
crlrbratrd  n 
hunJmhh  hmtxbv 
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Rukeyser  grills  guests — here  the  economist  David  Wyss — with  the  relentlessness  of  "somebody  who  used  to  interrogate  prisoners,"  quips  one. 


The  first  sightings  occur  late  on 
Friday  mornings,  after  a  sky- 
cap grabs  his  case  curbside  at 
LaGuardia.  At  six  foot  two, 
he  is  hard  to  miss,  striding  in 
a  long  coat,  his  colonial-gov- 
ernor mop  of  silver  hair  chas- 
ing itself  from  one 
side  of  his  head 
around  back  to  the  other. 

"I   watch   your  show  every 
week!" 

"Got  any  hot  tips.7" 
Spied  by  a  seated  grandmother  at  the 
Piedmont  gate — "I  used  to  work  for  Stan- 
dard &  Poor's,  you  know" — he  presses  the 
flesh  and  flashes  the  baby  blues  again  in 
the  manner  of  a  smart  incumbent  touring 
an  undecided  ward.  "Don't  forget  to  watch 
tonight,"  Louis  Rukeyser  says,  savoring 
the  moment  like  vintage  port. 

"Wall  $treet  Week  with  Louis  Rukey- 
ser," which  will  tape  tonight  at  7:45  P.M. 
outside  Baltimore,  as  it  has  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  remains  the  top-rated  pub- 
lic-affairs  show  on  PBS,  and  it  still  makes 
stocks  wiggle  the  Monday  after  it  airs.  It 
paved  the  way  for  FNN  and  every  other 


network  money  show.  One  does  not  stay 
on  PBS  longer  than  anyone  but  Big  Bird  by 
trifling  with  any  of  the  ten  million  constit- 
uents who  tune  in  every  Friday. 

Much  as  Rukeyser  enjoys  airport  atten- 
tion— and  he  is  nothing  if  nor  a  grade-A 
ham,  with  ego  to  match — he  thrives  on 
the  mere  transportation  ritual.  To  watch 
Rukeyser,  at  fifty-six,  whisk  through  Fri- 
days is  to  wonder  if  he  is  nor  still  a  TV 


Good  evening. 
I'm  Louis  Rukeyser. 
This  is  Wall  Street 
Week.    Welcome 
back. 


freshman.  Rukeyser,  working  journalist, 
gallops  down  the  jetwayi  into  tirsi  class, 
runs  our  the  antenna  of  his  QuoTrek  ro 
check  the  Dow,  And  then,  in  .1  gesture 
i  v  en  he  would  admit  is  too  1  hLh  |ohnson 
for  words,  scribble's  notes  on  ,m  envelope 
tor  his  opening  commentary  .1  droll, 
four-minute  sermon  on  the  week's  business 
and  political  events. 

Uppermost  in  Rukeyser's  mind  today  is 
the  slick,  squat  image  ol  John 
Tower,  recently  rejected  as  de 
fense  secretary.  Anothei  senator,  Lloyd 
Bentsen,  tonight's spe<  ial  guest,  alsooc<  u 
pu-s  Rukeyser's  thoughts.  Remembering 
wli.it  Bentsen  s.nd  when  he  \\.is  on  the 
show  ,in  earliei  time,  he  grins  mali<  iously 
and  iois  another  note. 

"I'm  always  amused  when  people  isk, 
'Who  writes  thai  opening  commentary  foi 
you?"1  Rukeyser  says  with  .1  seli  satisfied 
chuckle.  "I  like  to  paraphrase  I  incoln, 
and  say,  'Whose  opening  commentaries  do 
you  1 1 u nk  I  write?1 " 

Red  camera  lights  pop  on  in  about  seven 
hours,  but  Rukeyser's  large,  usually  mobile 
race  is  untouched  by  worry.  Tins  is  much 
the  same,  calm  mask  he  wore  after  Black 
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Monday,  talking  to  ten  million  very 
spooked  Americans.  Don't  worry,  he  said. 
Don't  worry!  He  was  smirking,  unable  to 
contain  his  mirth  or  his  eagerness  to  lift 
the  cloak  of  doom.  What  he  said,  of 
course,  was  consistent  with  Rukeyser's  un- 
failingly upbeat  view  of  the  economy,  but 
millions  wanted,  needed,  desperately  had 
to  hear  it  again.  "Okay,  let's  start  with 
what's  really  important  tonight,"  he  said. 
"It's  just  your  money — not  your  life.  Ev- 
erybody who  really  loved  you  a  week  ago 
still  loves  you  tonight — and  that's  a  heck 
of  a  lot  more  important  than  the  numbers 
on  a  brokerage  statement. 

"The  robins  will  sing,  the  crocuses  will 
bloom,  babies  will  gurgle,  and  puppies  will 
curl  up  in  your  lap  and  drift  happily  to 
sleep — even  when  the  stock  mar- 
ket goes  temporarily   insane. 
And,  now  that  that's  all  fully  in  per- 
spective, let  me  say,  'Ouch!'  and  'Eek!' 
and  'Medic!' " 

"Whew!"  went  his  followers;  a  sensible 
and  sane  hand  still  held  the  tiller. 

oney,  Louis  Rukeyser  claims, is 
sexy.  And  Louis  Rukeyser, 
People  magazine  claims,  is  "the 
dismal  science's  only  sex  sym- 
bol." The  combination  of  the 
two  is  another  important  secret  of  "Wall 
Street  Week"  's  popularity.  If  Ed  Murrow 
guided  us  through  war  and  Walter  Cron- 
kite  made  America  safe  for  democracy, 
Louis  Rukeyser,  on  the  most  obvious  level, 
makes  us  feel  we  have  a  bit  more  control 
over  one  of  the  biggest  crapshoots  in  the 
world,  the  stock  market.  He  can,  more- 
over, fashion  a  dreary  market  into  an  insti- 
tution with  dangerous  curves,  a  fickle 
nature,  and  a  saucy  spring  in  its  step.  To 
many  female  players  he  himself  is  just  as 
tantalizing. 

The  market  is  not  the  only  game  he 
plays.  Rukeyser  approaches  his  show  as  a 
game  of  nerves.  The  pressure  is  all  self- 
created  and  makes  for  better  television,  he 
thinks.  "Contrary  to  rumor,"  he  says,  "I 
don't  know  where  the  Amex  is  going  to 
close  Friday  night.  .  .  .  All  I  have  to  do  is 
write  a  sparkling  introduction." 

"Most  people  are  turned  off  by  his  wit 
the  first  time  they  see  'Wall  $treet 
Week,'  "  says  Peter  Lynch,  a  top  mutual- 
funds  manager  and  frequent  Rukeyser 
guest.  "But  if  you  see  it  the  third  or  fifth  or 
eighth  time,  you  look  forward  to  it;  you're 
expecting  it.  And  it's  prose  rather  than 
Woody  Allen.  He  goes  out  of  his  way  to 
make  things  a  little  hammy.  .  .  ." 

During  thi    remaining  twenty-six  n    1- 
utes,  three  "pan<  list  "  hold  forth  on  st< 
'  market  biorhythms  '^ul<<    v  i  then 
pun  period,  reading  one  viewer  quest 


the  more  arcane  the  better — for  the  pane- 
lists to  answer.  After  a  recent  question  on 
whether  national  concern  over  high  cho- 
lesterol led  Americans  to  eat  more  turkey, 
Rukeyser  remarked,  "Thank  you  for  mak- 
ing a  clean  breast  of  the  matter.  All  right, 
now,  if  your  investing  results,  so  far,  have 
been  strictly  for  the  birds,  and  you're  hun- 
gry for  profits,  don't  fool  around  with  poul- 
try imitators;  come  here  to  the  folks  who 
know  how  to  cut  through  gobbledygook  to 


Watching  the 
show  is  an 

abuse-taker's 
revenge. 


wattle  really  pay  off." 

Next  comes  the  "graphic" — a  picture 
story,  to  introduce  the  special  guest.  Be- 
fore a  recent  interview  with  a  Wall  Street 
high-yield-bonds  expert,  for  example,  Ru- 
keyser ran  a  corny  bit  called  "The  Junk- 
man Cometh." 

With  valuable  assistance  from  an  anon- 
ymous, unspeaking  woman  called  Miss 
Smythe — the  name  assigned  to  each  of  the 
four  women  who  have  filled  the  spot  over 
the  years — Rukeyser  and  crew  then  de- 
camp awkwardly,  on  camera,  to  an  odd 
"living  room,"  outfitted  with  phony  Pis- 
sarros,  cacti,  a  violin,  and  an  abacus,  to 
meet  the  evening's  special  guest.  Panelists 
take  the  couches.  Rukeyser  alights  in  a 
reclining  swivel  chair.  The  guest  is  bluntly 
grilled  by  Rukeyser,  who  does  not  under- 
stand the  term  "soft-pedal."  "If  you 
watched  just  once,"  Peter  Lynch  says, 
"you  might  think  he  was  somebody  who 
used  to  interrogate  prisoners."  Each  pan- 
elist then  gets  a  crack. 

Tonight's  target,  Lloyd  Bentsen,  chair- 


man of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
comes  from  guest  category  1,  comprising 
economic  celebrities,  like  the  Nobel  laure- 
ate Milton  Friedman.  Category  2  consists 
of  money  managers  or  advisers  of  "great 
reputation  and/or  great  achievement," 
like  Rukeyser's  old  pal  John  Templeton. 
"Nuts  and  bolts"  guests  track  a  specific 
area  of  investment,  and  "mavericks  and 
critics"  fall  into  the  last  category.  "My 
favorite  case,"  Rukeyser  says,  "was  one 
now-faded  guru  who  said,  'Lou,  I  was  sort 
of  a  nuts-and-bolts  guest,  wasn't  L?'  And  I 
said,  'I  would  describe  you  as  a  bolt.' ' 

Quips  like  that  continue  to  draw 
"W$W"  's  enormous  audience.  Watching 
the  show  is  an  abuse-taker's  revenge — 
expert  and  amateur  alike  rooting  for  a 
lanky  smart  aleck  as  he  scolds  financial 
barons  trying  to  predict  the  future.  It  is  a 
confrontation  with  a  built-in  contradic- 
tion that  viewers  love:  we  take  our  money 
seriously,  but  you  eggheads  take  it  too  seri- 
ously and  our  Louie  won't  let  you. 

Underlying  all  of  the  show-biz  elements 
is  Rukeyser's  broad  knowledge  of  his  sub- 
ject matter — the  economy.  Former  for- 
eign correspondent  and  economics  editor 
at  ABC,  Rukeyser  has  journalism  creden- 
tials that  also  include  eleven  years  at  the 
Baltimore  Sun  as  a  reporter,  its  London 
bureau  chief,  and  its  chief  Asia  correspon- 
dent. He  also  absorbed  business  from  his 
father,  the  late  Merryle  S.  Rukeyser,  fi- 
nancial editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune  in 
1920  at  age  twenty-three  and  for  thirty 
years  a  financial  columnist  syndicated  by 
Hearst  International  News  Service.  (Like 
Louis,  the  other  boys  also  gravitated  to 
jobs  in  money:  William,  to  managing  edi- 
torships at  Fortune  and  Money  and  now  to  a 
top  job  at  Whittle  Communications; 
M.S.,  Jr.,  to  a  senior  vice-presidency  at 
NBC;  and  Robert,  to  American  Brands,  as 
a  vice-president  of  operations.) 

As  a  result,  unlike  those  of  many 
of  his  Street  panelists,  Rukey- 
ser's spyglass  sweeps  across  the 
country  and  the  world,  not  just 
the  windy  corridors  near  the 
Battery.  "He  avoids  the  major  defect, 
vice,  or  curse  of  financial  journalists, 
which  is  the  inability  to  look  more  than 
two  days  ahead,"  says  Milton  Friedman. 
"And  he  does  have  an  extraordinarily 
attractive  voice. "  Optimistic  as  he  is  about 
the  market  and  the  American  economy, 
denigrating  the  doomsayers  and  the  regu- 
lator politicians  who  would  bottleneck 
raging  capitalism,  Rukeyser  is  also  smart 
enough  to  button  up  before  he  says  too 
much,  to  "keep  his  strong  neck  from  being 
stretched  too  far,"  explains  Malcolm 
Forbes.  That  instinct  for  damage  control 
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Is  Rukeyser  as  corny  off  camera?"  people  want  to  know.  The  punster  cannot  let  up.  "Oh,  did  I  say  that?"  he  asks  his  indulgent  producer,  Rich  Dubroff. 


when  it  comes  to  trend  forecasting  further 
ensures  "Wall  $treet  Week"  's  survival. 
Lend  knowledge,  not  advice;  he  who  is 
often  wrong  does  not  last  long. 

If  stock  tips  do  not  run  your  motor, 
"W$W"  is  probably  not  all  that  entertain- 
ing. Rukeyser  puns  away  full-throttle  each 
Friday,  but,  inevitably,  every  few  weeks  a 
guest  or  panelist  gets  tiresome,  mouthing 
jargon  out  of  either  nervousness  or,  worse, 
force  of  habit.  Perhaps  as  a  remedy,  this 
year  Rukeyser  added  several  new  panelists, 
chosen  from  former  "special  guests," 
bumping  the  total  to  twenty-five.  Though 
each  panelist  gets  a  princely  $225  per 
appearance,  "an  astonishing  number  have 
moved  out  of  their  original  occupations 
and  are  now  money  managers,"  says  Ru- 
keyser, "exploiting  the  celebrity  they've 
gained  on  this  program." 

The  special  guests  are  chosen  by  Ru- 
keyser and  his  producer,  Rich  Dubroff,  a 
profoundly  cautious  Brooklynite.  "I'm  like 
the  sparring  partner,  warming  up  the  prize- 
fighter," says  Dubroff,  who  tells  nervous 
guests  to  "talk  to  the  truck  driver  and  the 


brokers  will  understand."  Connie  Ahl- 
strom,  Rukeyser's  researcher,  appears  with 
material  for  his  opening:  daily  market 
closes,  capsulized  versions  of  top  economic 
news  stories,  new  government  figures, 
copies  of  the  week's  New  York  Times. 

As  three  o'clock  approaches,  though, 
Rukeyser  is  still  deep  in  the  hundreds  of 
letters  he  gets  each  week,  eating  choco- 
lates sent  in  by  a  viewer. 
tj  £  t  II  n  my  opinion,'"  he  reads, 
"  'Bentsen  should  have  been 
stopped  and  made  to  apologize  |ro 
Dan  Quayle  during  their  de- 
bate!. ■  ■  •  Make  Mire  you  do  nor 
believe  everything  he  says.'"  Rukeysei 
hoots  like  a  king  amused  by  his  jester. 
"There  used  to  be  a  staple  in  the  mail  I  call 
the  hair  letter,"  he  continues.  "They'd 
always  be  handwritten,  from  a  middle- 
aged  guy;  multipage  letters  that  would  start 
oft  abusing  me:  'You  think  you're  SO  smart , 
blah,  blah,  blah.'  Around  the  bottom  of 
page  one  they'd  gel  to  the  hair.   'Aren't 

there  enough  homosexuals  on  American 

television  now  without  you  parading  your 


sen 

I 


fag  hairstyle  every  week.'' 

"I  used  to  answer  every  oneof  them.  I'd 

say,  'Dear  Mr.  Jones:  Thank  you  SO  much 
tor  taking  the  time  to  write  me  as  to  how  I 

might  improve  my  appearance  on  televi- 
sion. But  unfortunately,  1  have  to  inform 
you  that  I  do  not  have  myhaircutto  please 
other  men.'  "  Rukeyser  hoots  again. 

"Okay,"  he  announces  with  nigged  poi 

tent,  "I'm  going  to  have  t>>  get  on  the 
phones."  Ahlstrom  and  anybody  else  are 

banished  tor  two  In  mis,  while  the  star  dials 
around  the  Country,  soliciting  wisdom 
from  at  least  a  dozen  well  placed  friends, 

analysts,  pundits,  charlatans,  and  win: 
kids  whom  the  otherwise  candid  Rukeysei 
refuses  to  identify. 

5:21:  Calls  made,  Rukeyser  has  yet  to 

write  a  word.  Instead,  he  is  screaming  int<  i 
the  shadowy  world  of  luggage;  Piedmont 

made  the  mist, ike  ot  losing  his  fust  class 
bag.  "Don't  try  tf  explain  your  incompc- 
tence!  I  don't  want  any  more  alibis!" 
(  cashing  down  the  phone,  he  ^  .ins  I  \>w 
[ones  wire  copy.  Dick  Cheney  nominated 
for  Defense.  Unemployment  at  a  record 
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low.  Rukeyser  rolls  his  tongue  inside  his 
cheeks.  "1  can't  talk  when  he's  writing," 
whispers  Ahlstrom,  from  the  couch.  "It 
drives  him  crazy." 

5:23:  "They  don't  know  where  the  bag 
is,"  he  says,  apoplectic.  "But  I  bet  they 
know  their  benefits  down  to  the  penny." 

5:49:  Rukeyser's  phone  rings.  Wrong 
number. 

5:57:  Ninety  minutes  to  show  time.  A 
sheet  of  paper  is  finally  rolled  into  the 
Royal  440.  Rukeyser  rubs  his  chin,  his 
nose,  scratches  his  forehead,  drapes  his 
whole  hand  over  his  face,  searching  for  the 
essential  element  he  needs  to  make  his 
commentary  sing — a  theme,  a  consistent 
thread  to  link  the  week's  events.  Tower. 
Cheney,  jobs!  Career  changes!  Rukeyser 
types  in  a  burst. 

6:04:  Piedmont  again.  "She's  swinging 
into  more  action  than  she's  done  since  she 
was  employed  by  Piedmont  Airlines,"  Ru- 
keyser reports. 

6:17:  Webster's  is  consulted  for  spell- 
ings and  definitions. 

6:22:  "  '.  .  .  spurned  by  a  U.S.  Senate 
that  .  .  .'  Damn!"  Rukeyser  says,  stop- 
watch in  hand.  "I  need  a  little  Carl  Icahn 
joke."  Outside  the  MPT  studios,  cars  are 
pulling  away  into  a  spring  weekend. 

6:33:  More  paper  is  rolled  into  the 
Royal. 

6:46:  "  'So  the  day  wasn't  a  total  loss  for 
the  plutocrats.  .  .  .'  Okay,  that  can  go." 
Ahlstrom  rushes  out  with  the  page. 

7:03:  More  paper. 

7:15:  Rukeyser  tries  out  four  versions  of 
the  remarks  that  will  end  the  show. 

7:27:  "Okay!"  He  pushes  back  from  the 
desk  and  heads  to  makeup.  Twenty  min- 
utes to  tape. 

7:32:  "You're  here!"  says  the  producer, 
Dubroff.  "Do  something  about  Tower." 
Rukeyser's  eyes  crinkle.  "No,  that's  been 
done  to  death,"  he  says.  "I  thought  it'd  be 
a  good  time  to  talk  about  steel." 

7:44:  Rukeyser  makes  his  grand  en- 
trance on  the  set.  Tonight,  as  on  most  Fri- 
days, the  idea  is  to  pretape  and  finish  just 
before  8:30  airtime. 

"Good  evening,"  he  says  into  the  tele- 
prompter.  "I'm  Louis  Rukeyser.  Welcome 
back.  Well,  this  was  the  week  when  jobs 
dominated  the  American  scene;  the  jobs 
people  didn't  get  and  the  jobs  people 
did.  .  .  ." 

The  show  is  a  walk.  Rukeyser  shows  no 
nerves.  The  "W$W"  stills  photographer 
knits  quietly  behind  the  cameras.  Bent- 
sen,  <\  cool  mi  tomet  if  ""er  there  was  <  ne, 
blinks  jii  !i  Rukeyser  nails    im 

with  his  first  question.  "1  '■  yd,  how  I 
did  you  h;r  e  to  1  t<  u     lie  las      '<    r 

when  Mich  \         talked  as  if  I 


ing  the  capital-gains  tax  were  a  class-war 
issue  that  would  benefit  only  the  rich?"  He 
reminds  viewers  that  Bentsen  favored  a 
capital-gains-tax  reduction  when  he  was 
on  "Wall  $treet  Week"  in  1974. 

8:28:  With  Bentsen  on  his  way  back  to 
Washington,  Rukeyser  and  panelists  retire 
to  watch  themselves  on  air.  A  plate  of  car- 
rot sticks  goes  around. 

"Smooth,  isn't  he?"  the 
panelist  Louis  Holland  says 
about  the  senator. 

"  'Oleaginous'  is  the  word 
that  came  to  my  mind,"  Ru- 
keyser chortles.  "He's  so  much 
more  than  most  of  them,  so 
you  put  up  with  the  fact  he's  a 
politician." 

Year  by  year,  as  "Wall 
$treet  Week"  gained  viewers, 
Rukeyser  says,  "the  smart  al- 
ecks  in  television  always  had  a 
glib,  ephemeral  answer  as  to 
why  the  program  was  popu- 
lar." He  finally  quit  ABC  in 


1973,  after  the  show  had  been  on  for  three 
years.  Eventually,  as  Rukeyser  loved  to 
point  out,  twice  as  many  people  watched 
"W$W"  as  read  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
every  day.  Many  of  them,  he  boasted  fur- 
ther, did  not  own  a  share  of  stock. 

"The  growth  of  our  audience  has  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  success  of  the  stock 
market,"  he  says.  "Most  people  I  meet  are 
interested  in  money.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  ideology.  I  don't  care  what  people 
believe  on  political,  social,  and  other  is- 
sues; when  it  comes  to  advancing  their 
own  well-being,  they're  interested  in  the 
means  of  doing  so." 

Rukeyser  really  knew  "Wall  $treet 
Week"  was  a  hit  one  night  years  ago  after  a 
speech  in  Georgia.  He  sat  nursing  a  night- 
cap in  the  Macon  Hilton  bar.  "The  only 
other  customer  was  a  Georgia  hayseed 
farmer  in  overalls.  I  sat  with  my  drink," 
Rukeyser  says.  "He  looked  up  from  his  beer 
and  drawled, 'How .  .  .are.  .  .thin's.  .  . 
in  Owin's  Mills,  Maryland  .  .  .21117?' 

"That's  when  I  figured,  My  golly,  maybe 


somebody's  watching  this  thing." 

His  on-air  personality  is  simultaneously 
Mr.  Inside  and  Mr.  Outside:  Rukeyser  re- 
fers to  every  guest — senator  or  CEO — by 
his  first  name,  yet  if  one  happens  to  be  par- 
ticularly rich,  as  in  Malcolm  Forbes's  case, 
Rukeyser  will  say  to  viewers  something 
like,  "Aren't  you  glad  you  and  I  don't  have 
big  worries  like  that  to  contend  with?" 
This  points  up  the  way  "Wall  $treet 
Week"  is  carefully  crafted  to  provide 
something  for  every  viewer:  specific,  ex- 
pert money  advice  translated  into  lay- 
man's terms;  a  sense  of  being  in  the  know; 
a  place  to  watch  pundits  jostled;  a  place  to 
hear  horrible  puns;  a  forum  to  cheer  mar- 
ket successes;  and,  more  important,  a  cool 
lagoon,  if  not  a  group-therapy  session,  for 
folks  bloodied  by  a  market  slump  or  a 
crash.  Any  business  program  that  survives 
twenty  years  of  a  teeter-tottering  stock 
market  has  to  be  making  more  than  one 
wish  come  true. 

Tips  dispensed  by  Rukeyser's  guests, 
however,  are  not  always  as  accurate  as  fans 
might  like.  (Rukeyser,  playing  it  safe,  nev- 
er mentions  specific  stocks. )  Studies  con- 
ducted by  Market  Logic,  a  Fort  Lauderdale, 
Florida-based  newsletter,  claim  that  al- 
though there  is  often  "a  spectacular  Mon- 
day morning  surge"  for  stocks  recom- 
mended Friday  on  "Wall  $treet  Week," 
"over  the  following  eight  weeks  the  aver- 
age recommendation  (loses]  all  its  cumula- 
tive gains,  and  actually  [ends]  up  showing 
a  loss  relative  to  the  market."  In  response 
to  the  last  study,  published  in  1985,  Ru- 
keyser revealed  his  journalist's  ultrathin 
skin,  labeling  it  "lies"  and  "biased." 

His  temper  boiled  higher  in  1986, 
when  the  IRS  demanded 
$400,000  in  back  taxes  and  pen- 
alties from  Rukeyser  in  connec- 
tion with  $820,000  in  tax-shelter 
deductions.  As  letters  arrived  at  the 
"W$W"  offices  saying,  "Louis  Rukeyser 
doesn't  pay  his  taxes,"  he  sued  the  govern- 
ment and  complained  bitterly  about  a 
Money  magazine  story  on  the  dispute. 

Though  the  matter  was  settled  before 
trial  with  Rukeyser's  having  to  pay  about 
$200,000,  even  today  he  sounds  stung  and 
defensive.  "They  were  not  really  tax  prob- 
lems as  such.  Nobody  challenged  my  per- 
sonal tax  returns.  They  challenged  the 
accounting  methods  of  some  of  the  part- 
nerships in  which  I  invested,"  he  said. 

"Not  your  personal  returns?"  I  asked 
again. 

"Well,  it  involved  my  personal  return 
only  to  the  extent  it  included  a  place 
where  I  reported  partnership  invest- 
ments," Rukeyser  said.  "It  really  was  one 
of  these  personal  battles  between  tax  law- 
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Does  Rukeyser  watch  Rukeyser?  This  grade-A  ham  with  ego  to  match  enjoys  viewing  himself  on  the  monitor  and  in  taped  airings  of  his  show. 


yers  as  to  what  precisely  subsection  QB12 
says.  .  .  .  You  have  a  tax  code  that  no- 
body knows  what  it  says  and  lawyers  make 
their  money  arguing  about  it. 

"I'm  Mr.  Bend  Over  Backwards.  ...  If 
everybody  in  the  country  paid  taxes  the 
way  I  do,  there'd  be  absolutely  no  excuse 
for  the  deficit  problems. "  That  contention 
might  be  powerful  ammo  for  a  future  guest, 
who  could  point  out  that  in  the  tax  year  in 
question,  1982,  Rukeyser  had  paid  no  tax 
on  an  income  of  $703,000,  according  to 
Money  magazine. 

Today,  Rukeyser  Enterprises,  Inc., 
earns  each  year  well  over  $1  million — a 
sum  that  includes  his  six-figure  public- 
television  salary,  income  from  forty  (down 
from  eighty)  "What's  Ahead  for  the  Econ- 
omy" speeches  a  year,  plus  fees  for  a  weekly 
nationally  syndicated  newspaper  column 
(in  300  papers).  Not  included  are  inciden- 
tals like  income  from  books.  Rukeyser's 
What's  Ahead  for  the  Economy  and  How  to 
Make  Money  in  Wall  Street  were  best-sell- 
ers. The  Wall  Street  Journal,  however, 
found  statistics  in  his  latest,  Louis  Rukey- 


ser's Business  Almanac,  to  be  "of  less  than 
recent  vintage"  and  the  book  generally  to 
be  of  a  "moldy  quality." 

The  few  weeks  a  year  he  is  off  the 
road,  Rukeyser  enjoys  the  easy 
life  in  Greenwich,  Connecticut, 
where  he  lives  with  his  wife, 
Alexandra,  a  former  journalist, 
and  their  six  dogs — five  cavalier  King 
Charles  spaniels  and  one  Boston  terrier.  A 
devoted  epicure  and  wine  connoisseur, 
Rukeyser  claims  to  have  eaten  at  every 
three-star  restaurant  in  France  before  he 
was  thirty  and  wants  his  ashes  scattered 
over  la  domaine  de  la  Romance -Conn. 
When  not  gambling  with  the  IRS  he 
indulges  himself  at  gaming  tables  from 
Macao  to  Estorih'i  can't  be  at  a  blackjack 
table  twenty  minutes  before  eight  people 
have  said  to  me,' You  find  this  a  bettei 
bet  than  Wall  Street?  Haw,  haw,  haw.' ' 
The  day  of  the  Bentsen  show,  Rukeyser 
remarked  that  it  was  one  of  the  "ironies  of 
the  decade"  that,  except  on  Wall  Street 
businesses  and  "certain  allied  industries 
such  as  Greenwich  real  estate,"  the  1987 


crash  has  not  had  a  national  impact. 

"Everybody  accused  me  of  being  Pol* 
lyanna  after  the  crash  because  1  w  .is  s.i\  ing 
that  it  didn't  necessarily  mean  what  it 
appeared  to  mean,  bur  now  I  think  in  ret- 
rospect it's  perfectly  clear  that  h\  nn  count 

the  stock  market  has  now  predicted  twen- 
ty-eight of  the  last  eight  recessions.  And  so 
1  think  a  battered  Ouija  hoard  would  he 
just  as  valuable  an  economic  forecaster." 

But  as  he  headed  into  the   Baltimore 
night  tor  a  late  supper  and  agrondcrv  (  'ha 
blis,  it  was  clear  how  one  man  could  always 
profit  from  such  an  unknowable  beast  as 
the  sto«.k  market:  directly,  from  his  own 

investments,  and  indirectly,  through  his 
public's  compulsive  attachment  to  the 

monster.  Rukeysei  S<  issored  into  the  Cad- 
illac secure  in  the  knowledge  that  "Wall 

$treet  Week"  was  still  the  best  Ouija  board 

ten  million  people  had  and  that  with  it,  no 
matter  what  that  silly  market  did,  he  could 
never  lose.  □ 

Peter  Wilkinson  writes  for  Rolling  Stone, 
Vanity  Fair,  and  New  York  Woman. 
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The  greatest  Arabian 
sire  of  our  time 


Barich  de  Washoe, 
sire  of  champions. 
In  the  decade  ending 
in  1987,  some  400 
of  his  progeny  had 
collected  nearly  700 
championships,  and 
the  streak  continues 
unabated.  This  year, 
at  twenty-four  (the 
human  equivalent  of 
around  ninety),  he 
will  be  bred  only 
ten  times.  Thanks  to 
artificial-insemination 
techniques,  ten  foals 
will  be  produced 
by  ten  mares. 
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he  springtime  drive  to  BruMarBa 
Arabian  Stud,  Inc. ,  crosses  a  sea 
of  gold.  Brilliant  blossoms  of 
Scotch  broom  cascade  down  the 
hillsides,  as  though  nature,  out- 
doing Christo,  had  hung  the  Cal- 
ifornia foothills  with  gilded 


drapes.  The  golden  poppy,  the  state  flow- 
er, and  the  dainty  bloom  called  gold  held 
fleck  the  green  pastures.  And  just  down 
the  road  James  Marshall  plucked  a  glitter- 
ing yellow  nugget  out  of  the  American 
River  one  day  over  140  years  ago  and  set 
off  the  westward  stampede  that   is  now 


known  as  the  California  gold  rush. 

The  aura  glows  for  a  different  reason 
now.  BruMarBa,  in  Garden  Valley,  is 
home  to  a  monarch.  Banch  de  Washoe,  a 
twenty-four- year-old  Amaretto-colored 
stallion  with  soulful  eyes  and  a  sC(.K>p- 
nosed,  Bob  Hope  profile,  presides  over  a 
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dynasty  that  dominates  Arabian-horse 
competition  the  way  the  old-time  New 
York  Yankees  once  dominated  baseball. 
The  proud  patriarch  himself  is  now  at  the 
end  of  his  reign,  but  his  succession  prom- 
ises to  uphold  BruMarBa's  supremacy,  just 
as  the  Yankees'  Mantle  and  Berra  took 
over  from  DiMaggio,  and  DiMaggio  from 
Gehrig  and  Ruth.  Waiting  in  the  wings  are 
elegant  aspirants  to  His  Majesty's  crown, 
including  several  of  his  own  royal  offspring 
and  a  highly  prized  pretender,  the  stallion 
Simeon  Shai,  who  promises  to  lead  Bar- 
icH's  empire  off  in  new  directions — and 
perhaps  to  greater  heights. 

The  new  king,  whoever  he  is,  will  have 
quite  a  record  to  shoot  at.  As  a  sire  of 
champions  Barich  has  never  been  ap- 
proached. According  to  a  1987  estimate, 
400  purebred  Barich  progeny  had  col- 
lected nearly  700  championships  in  Ara- 
bian halter  and  performance  competition 
in  the  previous  ten  years.  Twenty-four 
held  national  titles,  and  135  others  had 
won  Class  A  show  championships,  the  top 
of  the  line.  Today  the  figures  show  at  least 
35  national  titles  and  150  Class  A  show 
champions — but  even  the  owners  have 
lost  count.  In  1986  Barich  was  named  Sire 
of  Significance,  which  is  like  being  named 
to  the  baseball  Hall  of  Fame. 

Barich  and  his  owners  rose  to  this 
pinnacle  from  almost  plebeian 
beginnings,  but  you  would  not 
know  that  from  the  regal  sur- 
roundings. BruMarBa's  neat  sta- 
bles and  training  barn,  at  the 
foot  of  a  country  lane,  look  for 
all  the  world  like  a  queen's  pri- 
vate estate  in  Scotland.  Barich's  roomy 
stall  is  shined  to  a  glow;  the  "Nominated 
Sire"  plaque  on  the  wall  might  be  his  coat 
of  arms.  His  muzzle  is  graying  now,  and  at 
the  human-equivalent  age  of  around  nine- 
ty he  moves  more  slowly  than  he  used  to, 
on  legs  that  are  now  arthritic.  Still,  he 
approaches  the  fence  with  a  haughty  look 
and  the  measured  tread  of  a  monarch.  The 
other  horses  eye  him  with  respect. 
"There's  no  doubt  about  it,"  says  Bruce 
Clark,  his  quiet-spoken  co-owner.  "This  is 
his  place,  and  the  others  know  it." 

To  the  uninitiated,  a  horse  is  a  horse.  As 
the  better-informed  know,  there  are  many 
breeds,  each  bred  to  specific  functions. 
Thoroughbreds  are  racers  with  strong  legs 
and  powerful  hindquarters.  The  standard 
hunting  horse  must  be  well  proportioned 
for  carrying  riders.  Warm  bloods,  much 
larger  and  more  even-tempered  than 
Thoroughbreds,  excel  in  dressage  and  Oth- 
er feats  of  horse-and-rider  skill.  Arabians, 
of  which  there  are  over  301 , ,]00  listed  in 


this  country,  earn  their  keep  in  innumera- 
ble ways:  as  mounts  for  policemen,  back- 
bone for  cavalry,  everybody's  favorite 
backyard  pet.  But  in  the  upper  strata  of 
Arabian  breeding  the  horses  are  bred  for 
their  sheer  beauty — for  their  stylish  car- 
riage and  flawless  proportions — in  a  pre- 
sumably never-ending  spiral  of  beauty  and 
profit. 

Since  his  quality  as  a  sire  was  discov- 
ered, there  never  has  been  a  price  on  Bar- 
ich. His  services,  however,  cost  plenty.  In 
his  prime,  he  earned  a  cool  $  10,000  per  for 
doing  what  comes  naturally — five  times 
the  common,  $2,000  fee  for  many  notable 
studs — and  brought  his  owners,  Bruce 
Clark  and  Gerry  Alexander,  more  than 


half  a  million  dollars  a  year.  His  foals  sold 
for  up  to  $100,000.  Fees  are  now  arranged 
by  what  horsemen  call  "private  treaty." 
Barich  will  be  bred  only  ten  times  in  1 989, 
to  carefully  selected  mares.  Nowadays 
younger  stallions  do  the  volume  business 
His  owners  are  happy  for  him  to  rest  on 
his  laurels.  "He  bought  us  the  ranch," 
Alexander  says  gratefully.  It  was  Barich's 
fees  that  made  it  possible  for  BruMarBa 
Arabian  Stud,  Inc. ,  to  move  its  headquar- 
ters, in  1980,  from  Mead,  Washington,  to 
its  more  comfortable,  all-weather  Califor- 
nia base,  to  add  more  prize  stallions,  and  to 
jump  into  the  very  front  ranks  of  Arabian- 
horse  stables.  The  California  operation 
has  since  been  expanded  three  times,  and 


Eugenics  in  action. 
At  BruMarBa  Arabian 
Stud,  Inc.,  as  at  rival 
farms,  natural  mating 
is  rare.  From  the 
breeder's  point  of 
view,  it  is  both  waste- 
ful (sperm  is  lost) 
and  risky  (injuries  are 
frequent).  Here,  in  the 
presence  of  Bruce  Clark 
(right),  a  co-owner 
of  BruMarBa,  a  young 
stallion,  excited  by 
the  presence  of  a 
mare  in  heat,  mounts 
a  "breeding  dummy" 
from  which  his  sperm 
will  be  collected  for 
insemination. 
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this  January  BruMarBa  established  satel- 
lite farms  in  Waynesboro,  Virginia,  and 
Drexel,  Missouri.  Barich's  earnings  have 
also  paid  for  the  purchase  oi  another 
potential  top  money-maker,  Simeon  Shai, 
at  a  price  that  causes  Alexander  to  fall 
mute  and  roll  his  eyes  heavenward. 

When  others  speak  of  Barich  and  his 
record,  they,  too,  speak  in  superlatives. 
"A  hell  of  a  horse"  is  the  reverent  assess- 
ment of  Don  Schumacher,  a  founder  of  the 
Spanish  Breeders  Association  of  Northern 
California;  "one  hell  of  a  horse."  "I  ad- 
mired him  from  the  start, "  recalled  the  late 
Gladys  Brown  Edwards,  the  author  otThe 
Arabian:  War  Horse  to  Show  Horse,  the  de- 
finitive history  of  the  breed.  "He  really 
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"The  Arabian  hone,"  says  Bruce  Clark,  "b  judged  h\  a 
standard  called  type.  The  classic  Arabian  has  a  dished 
face,  large  and  wide-set  eyes,  and  a  tapering  muzzle, 
shorter  than  a  Thoroughbred's.  He  has  flaring  nostrils— 
that  was  to  enable  the  Arabian  to  breathe  better  in  the 
hot  desert  air.  He  has  a  long,  graceful  neck,  stand-  high 
at  the  wither-,  and  has  a  nice,  level  back.  An  Arabian  is 
about  one  or  two  vertebrae  shorter  than  a  Thoroughbred 
in  length.  Banch  is  about  fifteen  hands  [five  fleet),  but 
some  of  his  colts  are  larger  because  they  have  been  hettet 
ted.  His  legs  ire  straight  and  properly  positioned  under 
him.  And  see  how  he  holds  his  tail  with  a  graceful  curve! 
That's  the  trademark  of  the  purebred  Arabian."  . 
Each  line  ot  purebred  Arabians  -  the  Polish,  the  Rus- 
sian, the  English  Crabbet— has  its  own,  distinctive  char- 
acteristics. Egyptians  like  Simeon  Shai  are  known  tor 
beautiful  heads,  lor  instance.  "The  Spanish  offer  correct- 
ness and  great  charisma,"  Clark  says,  drawing  himself* up 
haughtily  to  demonstrate  the  horse's  theatricality. 
"They're  like  actors,  The\  show  offtheir  best  qualities  to 
the  highest  degree.  They're  assertive  Partly  that  reflects 
their  Spanish  heritage.  Andalusia  is  like  the  desert. 
Vegetation  is  sparse  and  horses  have  to  compete  with 
other  livestock  for  survival  Thai  also  gave  them  a  diffei 
ent  mentality  and  made  them  easy  to  teat  h.  I  hat  devel- 
oped their  good  temperament,  tOO.  It  B  horn-  was  mean. 

the  Spanish  simply  <  tilled  him  out  and  ate  him." 

In  horse  circles,  genealogy  is  studied  as  avidly  as  in 
the  British  peerage,  By  careful  examination  of  blood 
lines,  ,1  breeder  can  match  his  mare  to  a  stallion  whose 
forebears  indicate  he  will  strengthen  or  improve  the 
i  ifrspring  type.  1  le  i  an  telet  t  a  sire  topto\  ide  a  more  level 
back,  foi  instance,  01  a  larger  head  Among  Barich's  fore 
beats  are  two  truly  legendary  Spanish  Arabians  Mah  ito 

and  I  ItSUS,  a  hotSC  10  COVeted  that  when  the  Spanish 

military  bought  him  secretly,  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  purchase  brought  down  the  government.  With  hi- 
splendid  bloodlines,  he  is.  a-  the  pedigree  sheet  thai  is 
shown  prospective  customers  has  u,  "prepotent  in  his 
ability  to  Strengthen  toplines,  maximize  front  end-,  and 
add  the  show  attitude,  carriage  and  flail  necessary  tor 
'jreat  show  horses."  Hi-  prodigious  offspring  make  good 
thai  claim.  — E  K  .  )i 
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looked  like  a  horse,  not  a  dumpy  little 
pony,  one  of  those  little  tiny  sausage  types 
that  some  people  like.  And  if  you're  a 
breeder  and  want  to  get  somewhere  in  a 
hurry,  he's  the  best.  He's  pure — he  comes 
from  one  of  the  best  breeders  in  Spain." 

Of  the  Arabians  listed  with  the  Nation- 
al Arabian  Horse  Registry,  only  very  few 
can  trace  their  bloodlines  back  to  what 
Schumacher  calls  "the  closest,  most  con- 
centrated source  of  Arabian  blood  in  the 
world,"  the  Arabian  horses  bred  in  Spain. 
But  in  the  past  few  years  Barich  and  his 
foals,  along  with  others  of  Spanish  lin- 
eage, have  collected  championships  far 
disproportionate  to  their  numbers.  "Our 
Spanish  now  are  the  most  desired,  the 


most  popular  of  all  Arabian  horses,"  says 
Clark.  "There  are  simply  not  enough  to 
satisfy  breeders. "  Barich  and  his  bloodlines 
have  made  him  the  foundation  for  at  least 
twenty  other  breeding  programs. 

All  of  this  is  not  bad  for  a  horse  who  was 
bought  virtually  out  of  a  backyard  for  a  ga- 
rage-sale price. 

The  rags-to-riches  story  of  Barich  ac- 
tually begins  before  he  was  born.  Until 
1964,  although  Arabian  horses  have  long 
been  popular  in  the  United  States,  the 
Spanish  line  was  virtually  unknown.  Then 
an  overnight  uranium  millionaire, 
Charles  Steen,  chose  to  establish  a  gran- 
diose Arabian-horse  breeding  stable,  in- 
vesting $85,000  in   twenty-some  Ara- 


bians, among  them  several  from  one  of 
Spain's  leading  breeders,  Don  Luis  Ybarra. 
Among  his  purchases  was  a  championship 
mare,  Aldebaran  II,  and  her  unborn  foal. 
She  gave  birth  in  quarantine  in  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Steen  named  the  colt  Barich  de 
Washoe,  for  his  sire,  Zurich,  and  his  dam, 


Left:  Simeon  Shai,  a 
fine-boned  five-year- 
old  Egyptian  Arabian 
from  Australia,  was 
brought  to  BruMarBa 
to  be  bred  to  Barich's 
Spanish  Arabian 
daughters.  A  multiple 
prizewinner,  Shai  is 
of  interest  to  many 
other  breeders,  too, 
and,  at  an  introductory 
rate  of  $3,000  a 
session,  sixty  mares 
were  quickly  booked 
on  his  stud  schedule. 
Right:  Mares  belong- 
ing to  other  breeders 
come  to  BruMarBa  to 
give  birth.  Before 
returning  home  with 
their  new  foals,  the 
mares  will  be 
impregnated  again. 
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Aldebaran,  and  for  Washoe  County,  Ne- 
vada, where  Steen's  horses  were  stabled. 

Two  years  later,  Steen  went  bankrupt 
and  his  stable  was  dispersed.  Twelve  of  his 
horses  were  bought  at  a  knockdown  auc- 
tion by  a  San  Diego  breeder,  Jack  Dunn. 
One  of  them  was  Barich,  then  two  years 


old.  Dunn  paid  a  measly  $1,200  for  the 
future  sire  of  champions. 

Meanwhile,  up  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west, Bruce  Clark  and  Gerry  Alexander 
had  been  building  a  small  Arabian-horse 
breeding  farm — and  a  considerable  repu- 
tation. Alexander,  aformerCanadian-oil- 


company  accountant,  and  Clark,  who 
against  his  parents'  wishes  had  worked  his 
w,i\  through  Washington  State  by  leasing 
a  mare  and  selling  the  ti  als,  had  teamed  up 
in  the  early  sixties.  They  had  their  first 
national-champion  mare,  Rahbana,  and 
two  other  prominent  stallions  each  later 
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named  Sire  of  Significance,  Al-Marah 
Radames  and  Comar  Bay  Beau,  as  well  as 
some  of  their  daughters.  Clark  was  known 
as  a  preeminent  trainer  of  other  people's 
horses.  But  BruMarBa  was  still,  Alexander 
acknowledges,  a  shoestring  operation. 

In  February  1983  the  two  men  scraped 
a  little  money  together  and  went  to 
the  national  championships  in  Okla- 
homa City,  hoping  to  enlarge  their 
stable.  "We'd  stop  at  restaurants  and 
eat  ketchup  and  crackers,"  Alexan- 
der recalls.  "That  was  our  soup."  An 
appraiser  friend  of  Clark's  told  him  of 
some  "beautiful  imported  mares  and  a 
beautiful  young  stallion"  he  had  seen  in 
San  Diego.  There  was  also,  the  friend  said, 
an  old  chestnut  stallion.  Dunn,  the  own- 
er, was  in  his  seventies  and  eager  to  sell. 
Without  telling  the  cautious  Alexander, 
Clark  called  Dunn,  discussed  the  horses' 
bloodlines,  and  bought  two  of  the  mares 
and  the  young  stallion  over  the  tele- 
phone, sight  unseen. 

"What  happened  next  was  fate,  I 
think,"  Clark  says.  They  would  normally 
have  gone  across  Wyoming,  but  there  was 
a  severe  snowstorm  that  year,  so  they  took 
the  southern  route,  across  the  desert  and 
up  through  California. 

"We  got  to  Dunn's  place  and  there  was 
no  one  to  show  us  around,  so  we  went  out 
and  looked  over  the  fence  at  the  horses. 
What  I  saw,  besides  the  imported  mares 
and  the  beautiful  young  stallion,  were  ten 
very  uniform,  very  beautiful  foals.  And  the 
'old  stallion,'  which  was  Barich.  The  beau- 
tiful foals  were  his.  He  was  fat  and  sloppy, 
but  I  looked  into  his  big  eyes,  and,  well,  I 
saw  something  there.  Later  I  learned  that 
both  his  sire  and  his  dam  were  descended 
from  Malvito,  one  of  the  legendary  stal- 
lions of  Spain,  who  was  known  for  his  large 
and  lustrous  eyes." 

Before  Clark  could  'fess  up,  Alexander 
started  dealing  with  Dunn,  over  dinner. 
"Bruce  began  to  kick  me  under  the  table," 
says  Alexander.  "Finally  I  decided  I'd  bet- 
ter go  to  the  bathroom  or  he'd  cripple  me, 
so  he  followed  me  and  broke  the  news.  We 
didn't  have  much  money,  but  Dunn 
agreed  to  let  us  have  the  old  stallion  for 
five  thousand  dollars  in  a  package  with  the 
two  imported  mares  and  the  young  stal- 
lion, who  was  Barich's  son.  I  think  Dunn 
just  wanted  them  to  have  a  good  home." 
To  buy  the  horses,  the  two  men  had  tak- 
en in  a  partner;  to  recoup  their  invest- 
ment, they  leased  Baricb  tor  three  years  to 
another  breeder,  hut  not  before  they  had 
bred  him  to  their  own  mares.  "As  soon  as 
we  saw  that  first  crop  of  foals,  we  knew," 
Clark  says.  "Bred  to  the  C    nai  I       Beau 


mares,  he  had  produced  beautiful  foals.  He 
had  improved  the  coupling  and  added  to 
the  legs.  And  they  had  those  wonderful 
eyes.  It  was  obvious  Barich  was  going  to 
produce  champions." 

"When  you  think  about  it,  we  really 
didn't  utilize  him  until  he  was  twelve," 
Alexander  says.  "And  he  hadn't  had  any 
really  good  mares  until  he  was  nine  or  ten. 
The  remarkable  thing  is  that  he's  done  it 
mostly  on  his  own.  We  didn't  really  have 
the  resources  to  promote  him  properly." 

Although  his  best  days  are  behind  him, 
Barich  still  gets  loving  treatment.  A 
groom  feeds,  bathes,  and  exercises  him 
daily.  Recently,  Clark  and  Alexander 
carefully  transported  him  to  the  renowned 


School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Davis  for  five  days 
of  radiation  treatment  for  his  arthritic 
joints.  Afterward,  Alexander  says,  he 
"frisked  and  bucked  like  a  young  colt." 
Even  today,  and  even  with  his  owners, 
however,  he  keeps  a  royal  distance.  "He 
has  never  been  a  horse  to  give  himself  to 
anybody,"  Clark  says.  "He  remains 
aloof. " 

BruMarBa's  younger  generation  is  ex- 
pected to  continue  and  pass  along  Barich's 
characteristics  and  to  keep  the  income 
streams  accordingly  high.  The  acknowl- 
edged crown  prince  is  Barich's  six-year-old 
son  Destinado,  now  reigning  at  the  Chris- 
will  satellite  farm,   in  Waynesboro.   His 
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The  story  keeps  repeating  itself.  It  usually  begins  with  an 
afternoon  drive  through  the  country.  A  horse,  shining 
like  a  copper  penny,  with  an  elegant,  flowing  mane,  is 
seen  galloping  through  a  meadow.  Awed  by  his  beauty,  a 
person  who  has  never  much  thought  about  horses  stops 
to  admire  him,  falls  in  love,  and  has  to  own  one.  Later 
that  person  realizes  that  through  selective  breeding  and 
an  eye  for  beauty,  he — or,  increasingly,  she — can  create 
a  breed  of  his  own. 

In  1959,  TomChauncey,  former  owner  of  CBS  tele- 
vision and  radio  affiliates  in  Tucson  and  Phoenix, 
learned  that  a  local  estate  auction  included  a  beautiful 
alabaster  stallion  he  had  long  admired  with  his  friend  and 
fellow  enthusiast  the  singer  Wayne  Newton.  He  knew 
that  since  Newton  would  be  touring,  he  himself  would 
have  to  attend  the  auction  alone.  They  agreed  to  bid 
$35,000.  Several  hours  later,  Chauncey  announced 
ecstatically  that  they  did  own  the  horse,  but,  he  con- 
fessed, he  had  had  to  go  "a  little  over."  He  had  paid 
$  1 50,000,  but  he  assured  Newton  they  would  make  their 
money  back,  and  they  did.  They  are  now  both  highly 
successful  breeders. 

Dona  Griffin,  of  Auburn,  California,  had  always 
had  pintos.  She  loved  their  temperaments  and 
the  mixture  of  colors  in  their  coats.  But 


she  also  loved  the  elegant  carriage  of  the  Arabian.  So  she 
began  breeding  them  together,  producing  horses  with 
the  build  of  the  Arabian  and  the  colors  of  the  pinto. 

Judith  Forbis,  of  Mena,  Arkansas,  studied  Arabians 
while  living  in  the  Middle  East  in  the  mid-1950s.  She 
became  fond  of  the  Egyptian  Arabian  and  purchased  her 
foundation  stock  in  1959,  when  she  started  the  stud  farm 
Ansata  Arabians.  "These  horses  have  the  look  of  a  desert 
creature,  a  cleanness  and  dryness. There  is  also  an  atti- 
tude about  the  Egyptian,  an  inner  fire.  It's  beauty  for  its 
own  sake." 

When  Sheila  Varian,  of  Arroyo  Grande,  began  work- 
ing with  her  first  Arabian,  she  exhibited  a  special  talent 
for  training.  She  has  managed  to  do  with  Arabians  what 
cowboys  did  with  quarter  horses,  and  she  became  the  first 
woman  (and  her  horse  the  first  Arabian)  to  win  the 
World  Championship  Cow  Reining  Competition. 

When  Paolo  Gucci,  the  designer,  first  turned  his 
trained  and  appreciative  eye  for  style  to  the  exhibitors  at 
the  Arab  Horse  Society's  Annual  Show,  in  Ascot,  Eng- 
land, he  knew  he  wanted  to  own  some  of  these  gorgeous 
creatures.  He  purchased  five,  all  champions  or  reserve 
champions.  "The  Arabians  have  what  you 
dream  of  having  in  a  horse — elegance, 
intelligence,  power,  and  vitality." 
The  Wrigley  family,  of  Scottsdale, 
Arizona,  has  been  involved  with  Ara- 
bians since  the  1920s,  when  Philip  K. 
Wrigley,  who  was  friendly  with  Albert 
W.  Harris,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Ara- 
bian industry  in  this  country,  bought  his 
wife  an  Arabian  gelding  for  a  wedding  present. 
He  later  helped  organize  the  first  Scottsdale 
show  (one  of  the  premier  Arabian  events,  now 
in  its  thirty-fourth  year).  Kaaba  Arabians,  one 
of  two  prominent  Wrigley  barns,  is  run  by  his 
daughter  Deedic  and  granddaughter  Misdee. 
Among  the  seventy-odd  Arabians  they  own, 
several  from  their  grandfather's  foundation 
stoi  k  ( an  still  be  found.      —Mary  Ann  Flynn 
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stud  fee  is  $3,000  and  rising.  Also  in  line  is 
another  son,  the  three-year-old  gray  Opa- 
lo,  described  by  Alexander  as  "one  of  the 
greatest  colts  ever."  Already  having  won 
top  championships,  he  is  being  groomed 
for  the  rich  U.S.  and  Canadian  National 
Futurities  later  this  year,  which  could 
bring  prize  money  as  high  as  $25,000  and 
assure  huge  stud  fees  in  the  future.  Valle- 
hermoso,  a  Spanish  import  bought  from 
the  same  breeder  who  bred  Barich,  earns 
$4,000  per  session;  the  first  year  his  foals 
were  shown,  they  won  thirty  champion- 
ships. Then  there  is  Simeon  Shai. 

A  chocolate  brown  five-year-old  of  the 
Egyptian  line  of  Arabians,  Simeon  Shai 
represents  a  marked  departure  for  BruMar 


Ba.  Clark  discovered  him  in  Australia, 
where  he  had  already  won  every  major 
championship,  and  instantly  got  very  ex- 
cited about  the  possibility  of  breeding  him 
to  some  of  the  Barich  daughters.  He  was 
priced  so  high  that  Clark  and  Alexander 
decided  to  buy  him  in  partnership  with  an 
old  friend,  Ron  Palalek  of  Vantage  Farms, 
in  Vantage,  Washington,  a  breeder  and 
trainer  of  Egyptians.  Simeon  Shai  was 
brought  to  the  United  States  in  January, 
won  his  first  championship  in  April,  and  is 
expected  to  compete  and  finish  strongly  in 
the  regional  championships  in  Yakima, 
Washington,  this  month,  which  should 
make  him  eligible  for  the  U.S.  Nationals 
in  October.  He  has  been  booked  to  breed 


with  sixty  mares  at  $3,000  a  session. 

The  acquisition  ot  Simeon  Shai  is  not 
intended  asa  prelude  to  a  changeover  from 
Spanish  Arabians  to  Egyptians.  "We  think 

Shai  will  strengthen  our  lines,"  Alexander 
explains,  "and  continue  the  kind  ot  breed- 
ing we  have  always  been  known  tor.  1 
tians  do  have  beautiful  heads,  with  fine 
bones.  When  you  put  those  beautiful  Bar- 
ich eyes  into  an  Egyptian  head — well,  the 
combination  should  be  unbeatable."  In 
other  words,  with  Arabians,  there  always 
seems  to  be  a  little  room  tor  improvement, 
even  at  the  very  top  of  the  line.  □ 

Edwin  Kiester,  a  Paio  Alto  free-lance  unlet, 
has  written  for  many  national  magazines. 
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<  0(  the  Soviet  Union's  foremost  dance 
troupes,  Leningrad's  Kirov  is  the  connois- 
seur's unquestioned  favorite;  even  casual 
balletomanes  know  it  as  the  company  that 
bred  Rudolf  Nureyev,  Natalia  Makarova, 
and  Mikhail  Baryshnikov.  More  elegant 
than  Moscow's  Bolshoi,  its  only  real  rival, 
the  Kirov  stands  for  a  centuries-old  aristo- 
cratic tradition  not  seen  at  full  strength  in 
this  country  for  twenty-five  years. 

Not  that  this  will  he  our  first  glimpse  of 
the  Kirov  since  glasnost.  Almost  as  soon  as 
the  new  mood  was  in  the  air,  the  company 
dashed  to  America — with  painfully  lim- 
ited repertoire  and  an  incomplete  roster  of 
artists  booked  mostly  in  ill-equipped  the- 
aters. The  eight-week,  four-city  tour  be- 
ginning this  month  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  at  last  brings  the  company  back  in 
style,  as  it  deserves. 

What  makes  the  Kirov  the  Kirov  is  con- 
sistency of  image:  a  nobility  and  unaf- 
fected deportment  evident  from  top  to 
bottom  in  the  ensemble,  in  all  dancers, 
both  male  and  female.  It  is  the  link  to  Rus- 
sia's imperial  age.  In  1783,  Catherine  the 
Great  issued  a  decree  establishing  a  com- 
pany of  dancers  from  the  dance  school 
started  nearly  fifty  years  earlier  by  the 
empress  Anna  Ivanova.  Her  charge  to  the 
school's  first  ballet  master  was  "to  give 
instruction  to  the  young  people,  to  teach 
them  with  sincerity,  seriousness,  and  all 
the  qualities  of  a  good  man."  These  ideals 
have  not  changed.  Kirov  men  pose  and 
move  with  a  light  Tightness  of  touch  that 
identifies  them  with  a  true  class  oi  cava- 
liers. The  women,  as  meticulous  but  more 
mysterious,  transform  expertise  into  spiri- 
tuality.  These  qualities,   ever  present   in 

the  corps  de  ballet,  act  as  a  frame  lor  the 
figure  in  whom  they  are  most  exalted:  the 
ballerina.  The  quintessential  image  oi  the 
Kirov  is  the  world  in  harmony. 

No  matter  how  exquisite  the  corps,  a  coin    ► 
pany  cannot  shine  without  its  Stars.  In  the 
Kirov's  current  generation,  none  are  more 
extravagant  than  Altynai  Asylmuratova 
and  Farukh  Ruzimatov,  both  from  c  lentral 

Asia  and  with  the  sleek  black  hair,  high 
cheekbones,  and  lean,  long  u, listed  torsos 
to  prove  it.  Since  her  emergence  as  the 
Swan  Queen  in  Paris  in  1982,  the  glamor- 
ous Asylmuratova  has  forced  dance  lovers 
to  learn  to  pronounce  all  nine  syllables  ot 
her   Kazakhstani   name,    whether  or   not 

they  have  seen  her(al  ti»NIGHah-sil-mu« 


Why  you 

should  sec 
the  great 
Russian 

company 
here  in 
the  US.  A 


Left:  The  "Jardin  Anime" 
(Enchanted  Garden) 
sequence,  from  the  full- 
length  Le  Corsaire, 
exemplifies  the  Kirov's 
classical  decorum  at  its 
most  ravishing.  Below: 
The  exotic  Asylmuratova 
and  Ruzimatov 
rehearse  La  Bayadere. 
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RAH-toh-vah).  Her  art  is  marked  by  a 
highly  individual  sense  of  music  and  dra- 
ma, seen,  for  instance,  in  her  plunging 
arabesques  and  her  stabbing  toe  work  as 
the  spectral  heroine  of  La  Bayadere. 

In  the  past,  Asylmuratova  often  ap- 
peared with  her  sweet-tempered  husband, 
the  fair-skinned,  fair-haired  Konstantine 
Zaklinsky.  Then  someone  got  the  bright 
idea  of  pairing  the  Kirov's  two  most  exotic 
birds.  Tradition  says  that  opposites  are 
best  in  ballet  partnerships,  but  Asylmura- 
tova and  Ruzimatov  have  proved  a  volatile 
combination.  Except  for  those  awkward 
moments  when  Asylmuratova's  long  legs 
and  feet  make  her  too  expansive  a  handful 
for  Ruzimatov  to  partner,  the  two  other- 
worldly creatures  complement  each  other 
fabulously.  Both  exude-  a  palpable  heat,  his 
like  crackling  flames,  hers  a  more  interior, 
slow-burning  radiance. 

Look  for  them  as  pirat-  and  kidnapped 
heroine  in  Le  Corsaire,  an  I  hope  for  them 


as  the  lovers  in  Giselle  (which  is  scheduled 
for  New  York  only). 
▲ 

What  keeps  the  chain  of  tradition  at  the 
Kirov  strong  and  unbroken  is  a  system  of 
individual  artistic  mentoring.  An  excep- 
tional student  maturing  in  the  small 
classes  of  the  company's  academy  is 
adopted  as  "the  pupil  of  so-and-so."  Once 
in  the  company,  and  in  preparation  for 
leading  roles,  young  dancers  get  their  own, 
personal  coaches — former  leading  artists 
with  whom  they  find  a  special  rapport. 
Asylmuratova  considers  herself  a  pupil  of 
Inna  Zubkovskaya,  a  legendary  Lilac  Fairy 
in  The  Sleeping  Beauty,  and  is  coached  by 
Olga  Moiseyeva,  the  first  ballerina  with 
whom  Nureyev  appeared  in  the  West. 
Ruzimatov  works  devotedly  with  Gennadi 
Selyutsky,  a  Kirov  alumnus  known  for  his 
dramatic  characterizations.  Both  young 
artists  stop  short  of  naming  role  models — 
says  Asylmuratova,  "I  don't  want  to  be  a 


copycat" — but  as  our  picture  from  a 
rehearsal  of  the  famous  "Shades"  scene,  in 
La  Bayadere,  shows,  the  interaction  be- 
tween the  generations  is  alive  with 
warmth  and  a  shared  love  of  the  dance. 

A  moment  comes  when  a  promising  young  ► 
artist  gets  the  chance  to  take  off.  Whether 
a  star  is  born  or  another  hopeful  disappears 
is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  public.  In 
1987,  on  an  obscure,  small-scale  tour  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  fine- 
boned  Veronika  Ivanova  was  showcased  as 
a  soloist  in  "Paquita  Divertissements." 
Those  who  traveled  to  darkest  New  Jersey 
were  instantly  struck  by  her  charm  and 
delicacy.  Last  year  in  Paris  she  made  her 
debut  in  the  revered  role  of  Giselle.  The 
American  tour  should  further  test  her 
claim  to  the  top  rank. 

Unfamiliar  to  us,  though  well  estab- 
lished at  home,  is  Konstantine  Zaklinsky, 
who  shines  in  the  cavalier  roles  in  Swan 
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Opposite:  Olga  Moi- 
seyeva  and  Gennadi 
Selyutsky,  stars  of  yes- 
teryear, coach  Asylmu- 
ratova  and  Ruzimatov. 
Below:  Aleksandr  Lunev 
is  a  young  Kirov  talent 
balletomanes  were 
hoping  to  see  a  lot  of 
but  probably  will  not; 
his  name  does  not  ap- 
-  pear  on  the  roster. 


Lake  and  Giselle.  The  contemporary  So- 
viet-style acrobatic  frolic  Pas  de  Deux — In 
the  Style  of  the  30' s  shows  a  slyer  side  of  his  ► 
sunny  personality.  Another  rising  star  afi- 
cionados were  hoping  to  see  more  of  is 
Aleksandr  Lunev.  In  1986,  when  the  Ki- 
rov did  a  whirlwind  circuit  of  America,  the 
young  unknown  stood  out  for  his  extraor- 
dinary elevation  and  the  voluptuous  spring 
in  his  step.  Since  then,  he  has  danced 
prominently  and  with  success  on  tour  in 
Europe.  Rumor  has  it  that  he  was  recently 
dismissed,  but  the  official  word  is  simply 
that  he  will  not  participate  in  this  tour, 
with  no  reason  given. 

Of  all  the  ballets  in  the  repertoire,  none  is 
more  emblematic  of  the  Kirov  than  The 
Sleeping  Beauty,  the  touchstone  of  classi- 
cism. So  it  is  right  and  fitting  that  Beaut}'  ► 
will  figure  importantly  on  the  current  tour. 
Viewers  wishing  to  discover  the  essential 
Kirov  will  not  want  to  miss  it. 

In  a  more  flamboyant  vein,  the  Kirov  is 
presenting — for  the  first  time  in  Ameri- 
ca— the  full-length  Le  Corsaire.  Known 
the  world  over  by  way  of  one  circusy  pas  de 
deux,  the  complete  work  shows  nine- 
teenth-century pantomime-ballet  in  all  it^ 
corny,  romantic  excess.  But  interspersed 
amid  the  carryings-on  are  dance  episodes 
of  breathtaking  beauty:  the  "Jardin  An- 
ime"  (Enchanted  Garden),  for  the  ensem- 
ble, and  the  sparkling  "Pas  des  Oda- 
lisques," for  three  soloists.  Another  high- 
light: the  impassioned  "Pas  d'Esclave,"  in 
which  a  young  huckster  offers  his  shapely 
captive  for  sale.  If  bravura  and  folklore  arc 
for  you,  catch  it.  (Bring  the  kids.) 

The  Kirov  is  also  offering  several  mixed 
bills.  Cornerstones  of  the  Kirov  style  are 
the  "Shades"  scene,  from  Im  Bayadere  (im- 
mortalized for  moviegoers  in  the  ink- 
sequence  of  Trie  Turning  Point),  and  (  'ho 
piniana.  Potemkin,  on  the  same  subjec  I  as 
Sergei  Eisenstein's  revolutionary  movie 
classic,  gives  a  sample  of  the  choreography 
of  Oleg  Vinogradov,  the  company's  cur- 
rent artistic  director.  Various  recent  pasde 
deux,  some  also  by  Vinogradov,  will  he 
seen  but  are  not  recommended.  In  New 
York,  however,  they  will  be  bracketed  In  a 
pairol  real  collector's  items:  the  first  prop- 
erly supervised  stagings  by  any  major 
Soviet  company  of  ballets  by  ( ieorge  Bal 
anchine.  Balanchinc,  of  course,  left  the 
company  in  1924,  before  it  acquired  its 
present  name,  and  took  with  him  the  cre- 
ative spark  Oi   unpen. il  ballet.   Now  the 


Top:  Veronika  Ivanovo, 
a  new  Giselle.  Below: 
Yelena  Pankova  and 

Konstantine  Zaklinsky 
in  le  Corsaire. 


Soviets  want  to  borrow  him  back.  Will  it 
work.'  At  the  Metropolitan  t. )pera,  Balan- 
chine's  Scotch  Symphony  and  Theme  and 

Variations  are  scheduled  onh  for  the  Ki- 
rov's last  two  programs.  I  he  joke  around 
Lincoln  ("enter     where  Balatu  bine's  the 

ater  stands—  is  that  this  way,  the  company 
can  get  out  oi  town  before'  the  reviews.  But 

note:  those-  joking  will  all  he'  then 


Robert  Greskovu    is  coauthor,    with  Sulci 
Schorer,  oj  a  forthcoming  book  on  Balan 
chine's  teaching  of  ballet  technupte 

The  Kirov's  current  Nortri  American  tour, 
which  began  in  June  in  Vancouver,  continues 
with  engagements  ax  the  Metropolitan  (  Ipera, 
mJvVtr  Ytnki.lul\  the  Kennedy  <  !en 

ter,  in  Washington,  D.C  (/n/%  25  August 
6);  theWai  Memorial  Opera  House,  in  San 
Francisco  (August  9  16);  and  the  Orange 
County  Performing  Arts  Center,  m  Costa 
Mesa  (August  IH-27). 
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By  Eve  Auchincloss 


fnique  creations  by  Barbara  Natoli  Witt 

'hotographs  by  Sandi  Fellman 


he  first  impression  is  one  ol 

great  elegant  e  and  ri<  Kness. 

li   is  a  ne<  kla<  e,  yel   not 

quite     .1  jewel  i'ik  rusted 

collar,  perhaps.  Its  basis  is  a  tapestry  of  gold  threads 

interwoven  with  bands  ol  dark  red  and  blue.  Sap 

phires,  citrine  beads,  and  rondels  ol  rubellite  (a  red 

tourmaline)  from  India,  beads  ol  fourteen  Lh.u  Floi 

entine  gold  with  .1  sofi  antique  bloom  (achieved  by 

"boiling  them  down"),  and  fine  lapanese  cultured  pearls,  some 

the  size  ol  shot,  some  as  big  as  peas,  embellish  its  surface  and  hang 

from  its  loweredge.  At  the  t  entei  is  suspended  an  Indonesian  gold 

earring  <  .illeJ  ,1  wea.  from  the  I  io culture 

Opposite   A  necklace  whose  centerpiece  is  .        1      1       11  1  11 

a  Mexican  Michoacan  figure  carved  of  deer      on  che  island  ol  Flores.  It  resembles  an 

bone  with  ornaments  and  beads  ol  spondylos    open,  four  sided  diamond  with  tiny  gran 

shell  \i>o\c  A  mi  klacc  ol  old  Indian  ulated  knobs  on  eithei  side.  To  imagine 

amethyst,  lolite.  tourmaline,  and  gold  features    bow  it  could  have  been  pulled  through  .1 

.i(  hiiu-si   boiu  <.  .ir\  inu  t.iki  n  from  .1  I. in  .  1        1       11  1 

pierced  eai  gives  one  tlu-  shudders  the 
hole  in  the  earlobe  must  have  been  enormous,  "i  el  such  earrings 
urn-  .in  essential  pan  ol  .1  bride's  dowry 

The  wea  h.is  not  been  hung  from  the  collar  simply  because  it 
m. ikes  ,1  handsome  pen  J, int.  The  necklace's  entire  shape,  with  its 
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triangular  extensions  and  coil  motifs,  is  taken  from  forms  used  in 
batik  fabric  designs  of  the  Flores  area.  Yet  for  all  its  integrity  of 
design,  it  bears  no  resemblance  to  folk  art.  It  belongs  to  a  woman 
whose  life  is  the  fashion  business. 

The  person  who  created  this  necklace — and  some  thousand 
others  over  the  past  two  decades — is  Barbara  Natoli  Witt,  a  wom- 
an with  a  wide,  easy  smile,  lively  dark  eyes,  and  glossy  hair  that 
hangs  almost  to  her  waist.  She  was  born  in  Passaic,  New  Jersey,  to 
a  family  that  came  from  the  Aeolian  Islands,  and,  long  before 
that,  from  Anatolia.  Such  family  history,  with  its  suggestion  of 
long  sea  voyages,  pleases  this  woman,  with  her  acute  sense  of  the 
rich  and  disparate  cultures  that  the  Earth  once  nurtured. 

After  studying  fine  arts  at  Cooper  Union,  in  New  York,  she 
moved  to  Berkeley,  where  she  concentrated  on  the  early  Gothic 
tribes.  She  married  an  architecture  student  named  Ronald  Witt, 
and  together  they  nosed  around  Europe  feasting  on  monuments  of 
art  history.  When  they  settled  later  in  California,  Barbara 
painted.  After  a  child's  birth,  she  let  her  painting  lapse  and  began 
to  practice  and  teach  non-loom  tapestry  weaving  in  Bay  Area 
"studios" — a  glib  name  for  recreation  centers  for  people  of  all 
ages.  Working  with  fibers  was  easier  than  painting,  leaving  her 
free  to  look  after  her  son  and  collaborate  with  her  husband  on  his 
projects.  Her  repertoire  soon  expanded  to  comprise  rug  design, 
lace  making,  and  macrame — all  skills  she  now  uses,  though  the 
element  that  was  to  give  her  work  its  resonance  and  distinction 
was  still  missing. 

One  day  a  student  asked  Barbara  if  she  would  like  to  see  her 
bead  collection.  To  be  polite  Barbara  consented,  imagining  a  half 
hour  of  show-and-tell.  She  had  assumed  that  all  worthwhile 
ancient  objects  were  in  museums;  the  collection  that  this  amateur 
spread  out  before  her  was  an  eye-opener.  It  contained  beads  of 
every  age  and  culture,  starting  with  Sumerian.  Five  hours  later 
she  went  home,  "hooked  on  beads,"  her  head  swimming  with 
possibilities.  This  happened  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time, 
says  Barbara,  for  on  the  West  Coast  there  was  an  abundance  of 
interesting  material  from  the  Orient  and  from  South  and  Central 
America  to  be  had;  the  now  flourishing  Bead  Society  was  just 
coming  to  life  in  Los  Angeles;  and  in  San  Francisco's  Chinatown 
there  were  lots  of  Beijing  glass  beads  with  big  holes,  perfect  for  a 
beginner's  experiments. 

esotted  with  beads  and  their  symbolism, 
she  soon  worked  out  the  combination  of 
weaving  techniques  that  she  uses  to- 
day— a  mixture  of  tapestry,  macrame, 
and  bobbin  lace.  While  every  other  element  in  her  necklaces  is 
handcrafted  and  usually  antique,  the  textiles  are  strictly  late 
twentieth  century.  She  uses  nylon  thread  because  it  is  washable 
and  it  lasts.  She  uses  synthetic  dyes  because  nylon  will  take  noth- 
ing else.  "Try  to  buy  nonorganic  dyes  in  Berkeley!"  she  laughs, 
remembering  her  early  efforts.  Nylon  behaves  the  opposite  to 
wool:  it  does  not  absorb  liquid,  and  for  this  reason  you  have  to 
keep  testing  continually  to  see  what  the  dyes  are  doing. 

After  her  husband's  untimely  death,  in  1978,  she  began  travel- 
ing and  exhibiting  her  work.  In  those  days,  weekend  arts  festivals 

Left:  Cultured  pearls  and  Amlash  gold       we\e   held   in   everV 

paillettes  from  first-century  Persia  parking   lot  between 

surround  a  late-Bactrian  gold  disc  from      San  Francisco  and  Las 

Afghanistan.  Right:  The  gold  frog  and  tube    Vegas,  and  in  several 

and  crystal  beads  are  all  of  the  Tairona      „r  .l  '     n    u        t     i 

culture  of  Colombia  °f  ™em  Bar,bara  rook 

to  showing  her  neck- 
laces. In  short  order  a  couple  of  friendly  women  invited  her  to 
show  in  their  gallery,  in  Marin  County.  The  relationship  lasted 
two  years,  until  they  went  out  .f  business.  Their  farewell  present 
wasanamethat  was  robe;!  tali    nan,  that  of  the  wife  of  the  owner 
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oftheChappellet  Vineyard,  above  the  Napa  Valley.  Molly  Chap- 
pellet  was  interested  in  the  arts  and  knew  a  lot  of  useful  people, 
among  them  Dinah  Shore.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  big 
time.  Shore  bought  necklaces  and  wore  them  where  they  attract- 
ed attention.  Women  began  to  flock  to  Barbara,  most  of  them 
people  who  could  appreciate  the  artistic  integrity  that  went  into 
the  making  of  the  necklaces.  "You  don't  understand,"  Barbara 
would  say  to  anyone  who  did  not  get  the  point;  "these  aren't 
accessories!"  Though  the  numbers  began  to  mount,  every  neck- 
lace remained  unique.  She  never  repeated  herself.  "Perhaps  I 
would  just  consider  doing  the  same  one  for  identical  twins." 

While  the  knotting  of  the  necklace  may  take  a  week,  collecting 
its  elements  can  be  a  matter  of  five  years — which  helps  explain 
why  they  cost  $3,000  and  up.  As  Barbara  began  to  know  the 
people  she  was  designing  for,  she  developed  a  new  attitude  toward 
collecting  the  beads  and  artifacts  woven  into  her  pieces.  Hypo- 
thetical people,  she  discovered,  are  less  interesting  to  design  for 
than  real  ones,  who  sometimes  supply  favorite  objects  to  be 
worked  into  a  design.  Together  she  and  the  client  will  go  through 
Barbara's  drawers  of  objects  looking  for  compatible  elements. 
One  curious  contribution  was  a  collection  of  beads  from  the 
bracelets  with  which  hospitals  spell  out  a  baby's  name.  Another 
was  petrified  shark's  teeth.  If  even  less  promising  materials  have 
been  proposed  for  necklaces  by  her  well-heeled  lady  clients,  she  is 
too  tactful  to  say. 

Barbara  likes  to  imagine  that  her  pieces  are  worn  "for  joyous 
occasions,"  adding  their  aura  to  an  important  event.  For  Selwa 
Roosevelt,  the  Reagans'  irrepressible  chief  of  protocol,  she  made 
a  pearl-encrusted  necklace  to  be  worn  at  a  meeting  with  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Wherever  people  wear  these  necklaces,  they  get  a 
strong  reaction.  Mrs.  George  Shultz  was  lately  seen  on  television 
at  a  farewell  reception,  obviously  answering  questions  about  the 
Barbara  Natoli  Witt  necklace  she  wore.  When  Barbara  herself 
went  shopping  wearing  one,  she  thought  she  knew  what  was  com- 
ing when  a  woman  looked  at  her  with  interest.  Instead,  what  she 
was  told  was,  "I  love  your  skirt!" 

o  less  important  to  her  than  the  wearer's 
pleasure  is  the  knowledge  that  she  is  giv- 
ing artifacts  she  incorporates  in  her  neck- 
laces a  new  lease  on  life,  "bringing  them 
forward  into  another  generation"  where  their  meanings  can  be 
reexamined.  "Very  few  people,"  she  says  wryly,  "don't  want  to 
know  anything  about  the  past.  Many  things,  of  course,  belong  in 
museums,  but  much  more  was  made  for  everyday  wear  and  should 
still  be  used  that  way."  She  sees  herself  as  someone  who  extends 
the  meaningful  life  of  objects  made  in  other  cultures  and  ages. 

Occasionally,  however,  a  client  has  museum-quality  treasure. 
Clare  Boothe  Luce  was  given  extraordinary  Chinese  antiquities 
by  Chiang  Kai-shek  (best  not  to  think  where  he  got  them) ,  among 
them  a  twenty-four-karat  dragon-phoenix  necklace  far  too  deli- 
cate to  wear.  This  Barbara  mounted  on  a  simple,  heavy  black- 
and-gold  tapestry  mat  worn  as  a  bib.  Another  collar  for  Mrs.  Luce 
was  made  to  be  worn  with  either  a  silver  cross  or  an  Indian  silver 
floral  motif,  depending  on  the  solemriity  of  the  occasion.  She  and 
Luce  would  spill  out  the  fabulous  contents  of  her  bureau  drawers 
on  the  bed  and  play  with  precious  objects  each  of  which  had  a 
story.  "It's  relatively  easy,"  says  Barbara,  "when  you  sit  down  with 
a  person  and  reminisce  about  their  life  and  what  things  mean  to 
them.  I  don't  understand  how  you  could  do  this  on  a  commercial 
level-  and  I  feel  a  responsibility  to  my  collectors  not  to  make  this 
commen  lal."  When  asked  about  knockoffs,  she  points  to  the 
obvious:  the  worl  is  too  labor-intensive  to  invite  them. 

Nevertheless,  she  clams  up  when  asked  about  others  who  make 
woven-fiber  jewelry.  "(  !op}  IStS  arc  peopl    who  knew  me  one  e"  is 


as  much  as  she  says.  Robert  K.  Liu,  the  editor  of  the  magazine 
Ornament,  says  that  while  Barbara  Witt  is  by  no  means  the  origi- 
nator of  her  technique — the  Egyptians  were  making  broad  collars 
3,000  years  ago,  though  they  were  sewn,  not  woven — "she  does 
buy  very  interesting  ancient  materials  and  she  has  a  pretty  select 
audience."  Barbara  does  not  participate  in  group  shows  and  has 
refused  to  be  the  subject  of  an  article  in  Ornament.  "She's  para- 
noid about  her  designs, "  says  Liu.  "She  thinks  people  would  copy 
her,"  though  such  work  is  too  time-consuming  for  copyists. 

There  is  little  resemblance,  in  any  case,  between  Barbara's 
highly  organized  designs  and  the  much  looser,  freer  work  of  other 
fiber-jewelry  makers.  Her  work  has  remained  sui  generis  over  the 
two  decades  she  has  been  making  collars,  though  there  have  been 
modifications.  Fashion  has  changed  a  lot  since  the  late  1960s, 
when  she  made  big  bibs.  She  has  been  making  "neckties"  for 
men — an  outgrowth  of  one  she  once  made  for  a  woman  execu- 
tive. Right  now  she  has  an  urge  to  work  in  layers.  The  wea  collar 

represents  this  new  de-       . .  r        „  ..     . 

Q,       ,        .    ,  Above:  From  Peru,  a  Moche  greenstone 

parture.  She  does  it  by     carVed  face  set  on  a  Chimu  silver  repousse 
weaving  a  base,  then       disc,  with  greenstone  and  silver  beads. 
each   separate   ele-    Below:  A  necklace  of  jade,  gold,  and  citrine 

ment,  finally  weaving       lx*ads  Ls  hun8  with  nineteenth-century 
,,    ,'    .     ,.     j     11.  Chinese  carp  in  several  shades  of  jade, 

all  the  individual  bits 

into  the  base.  It  makes  a  crusty,  high-relief  pattern  that  adds  con- 
siderable interest  to  the  piece. 

The  elements  she  plays  with  are  almost  unlimited  in  scope. 
One  of  her  collars  features  a  late-Bactrian  disc  dating  from  around 
500  B.C.,  perhaps  representing  the  goddess  Astarte.  It  was 
brought  to  her  by  a  young  refugee  from  Afghanistan  who  makes 
periodic  visits  to  this  country,  bringing  fascinating  material  from 
his  beleaguered  country.  Another  collar  is  created  around  a  spon- 
dylos  shell  carved  in  the  pre-Inca  Moche  culture.  The  shell  of  this 
giant  clam,  which  can  be  bright  orange,  coral  red,  magenta,  or 
even  green,  was  used  by  many  pre-Columbian  cultures.  Her  pre- 
Columbian  material  is  licensed  for  export;  she  gets  a  lot  of  it  from 
Sotheby's.  Elements  of  Berber  jewelry  she  finds  at  a  Tunisian  shop 
in  Paris;  in  Santa  Fe  she  has  found  fine  Indonesian  material;  a 
man  whose  family  owns  a  gem-carving  factory  in  south  India 
brings  her  such  treasures  as  faceted  yellow  sapphires. 

In  Santa  Fe,  where  it  was  shown  last  year,  she  made  a  special 
collection  of  fifteen  necklaces  based  on  Native  American  motifs. 
She  would  get  up  early  and  go  to  the  Indian  market  to  talk  to  the 
Indians  and  ferret  out  their  best  pieces;  she  visited  all  the  neigh- 
boring reservations.  In  a  Santa  Fe  art  gallery  she  discovered  buf- 
falo bone  inlaid  by  Sioux  Indians  in  traditional  patterns — bear 
paws,  eagle  feathers — though  the  technique  is  new.  She  made  a 
collar  using  tiny  ceramic  birds  made  by  a  Santo  Domingo  Indian. 
One  of  the  necklaces  has  a  Navaho  naja  of  silver  adapted  from  a 
Spanish  horse  bit.  Three  of  these  pieces  went  to  Washington's 
Renwick  Gallery:  one  a  large  bib  with  a  black  stone  Jalisco  carved 
man;  one  an  Eskimo  necklace  with  old  walrus-ivory  carvings;  the 
third  a  Zuni  necklace,  in  which  she  has  tried  to  incorporate  the 
cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  including  up  and  down,  each  one 
symbolized  by  a  different  color.  "I  get  caught  up  in  symbolism," 
she  says  with  a  rueful  laugh. 

She  has  just  made  her  millennial  necklace.  "If  anybody  had 
told  me  I  should  go  out  and  make  a  thousand  of  anything  I  would 
have  laughed,"  she  says,  laughing.  She  admits  to  getting  in  a  rut 
sometimes,  but  she  never  ceases  to  feel  she  is  making  discoveries. 
"Learning,"  she  has  said,  "is  what  supremely  interests  me  in  all 
this."  Just  meeting  people  at  the  parties  her  friends  and  clients 
give  around  the  country  to  introduce  her  work  she  finds  an  impor- 
tant stimulus,  but  while  she  could  not  work  without  people  in 
mind,  it  is  the  extraordinary  artistry  of  the  materials  she  contin- 
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ues  to  unearth  that  is  her  greatest  inspiration  and 
reward.  Not  long  ago  she  first  saw  specimens  ot  the 
pre-Mindanaoan  gold  of  the  Philippines,  the  purest 
ever  recorded,  "brighter even  than  Minoan  gold,"  says 
Barbara.  It  came  from  a  cache  never  melted  down  by 
the  Spaniards.  Most  of  if  is  in  collections  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, but  what  she  saw  was  in  a  private  collect  ion  in 
California.  Lately  in  San  Francisco  she  bought  three 
old  Chinese  wallets.    The   fineness  of   scale   in   the 
embroidery  was  mind-boggling,  with  French  knots  made  ol 
ing  thread  that  called  for  a  magnifying  glass.  "My  stufl 
coarse,"  she  says,  "compared  with  the  work  these  people  d 
It  comes  back  to  people.  She  is  very  firm  that  what  she  is 
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mak- 
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ing  is  not  jewelry  but  an  to  he  worn.  Ever)  necklace  is 
conceived  with  a  wearer's  head  in  mind,  as  a  frame  for  a 
lue.  To  emphasize  this  point,  she  tells  how  at  the 
beginning  oi  her  career  she  went  to  an  exhibit  of  wea\ 
ers'  work  in  San  Francisc  o.  I  here  she  saw  an  immense' 
K  i.  it  woman  "with  a  gorgeous  Saxon  face,  all  pink  and 

gold.  She  wore  a  shapeless  white  garment  and  around 

her  ne<  k  was  a  superb  Berber  ne<  kku  e.  It  framed  het 

tan' so  that  was  all  you  saw.   I  he  Fod\  disappeared." 

how  Barbara  sees  her  work     artifacts  oi  other  worlds 


revivified  as  frames  for  living  faces  .\n<\  personalities. 
\ut  hiru  loss  is  an  editor  o/G  >nn<  >isseur. 
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Do  not  hook,  do  nol  slice 


the  awesome  goM  hole  .it 
left  is  rhc  seventeenth  at 
the  Tournament  Players 
Club,  near  Jacksonville, 
Florida.  It  is  a  par- 3,  measuring 
1  32  yards  from  the  tee  (on  the 
mainland)  to  the  tiny  green 
(on  the  island).  The  shot  is 
complicated,  to  put  it  mildly, 
by  wind  as  well  as  water.  It  you 
play  the  hole,  pray  that  the 
wind  is  not  at  your  hack.  Just 
choose  your  cluh,  tee  up,  and 
swing,  keeping  your  head 
down,  left  arm  stitt,  hips  fluid. 
Do  you  hear  a  plop.' 

Professional  golfers,  who 
confront  the  seventeenth  dur- 
ing the  PlayersC  championship, 
in  March,  tend  to  play  u  t.urK 
well;  theii  average  score  foi  the 
hole  this  yeai  was  .i  wee  bil 
ovei  par  \.  1 .  But  typi<  .il  goH 
ers,  even  in  the  summei 
mom  hs,   w  hen  t  he  w  inds 

abate,  look  al  the  seventeenth 

with  ,i  queasy  feeling  in  the  pit 
ol  the  stoma<  h.  1  low  ,\o  they 
,1k  Once  .»  month  the  club 

allows  ,i  hunch  ol  divers  on  the 
lake.  They  come  up  with  liter- 
ally thousands  of  halls.  □ 
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Art 
Destroye 

Sixteen  shocking  case  histories 


By  Avis  Berman 


We  tend  to  think  that  art  is  destroyed  only  by  the  uncontrollable:  in  such 
catastrophes  as  fires,  floods,  earthquakes,  and  shipwrecks,  or  through 
the  wanton  acts  of  individuals — soldiers  pillage  a  town  or  a  lunatic 
stranger  walks  into  a  museum  and  pulls  out  a  vial  of  acid.  Alas,  other 
forces  are  also  at  work.  There  is  a  well-established,  if  hardly  well- 
known,  history  of  arbitrary  and  willful  destruction  of  art  by  the  very 
persons  and  institutions  to  whose  care  it  has  been  committed.  Owners 
of  valuable  works  of  art  or  those  who  have  jurisdiction  over  them — 
executors,  heirs,  and  museums — have  deliberately  effaced  them, 
assuming  vandalism  as  a  prerogative  of  property  rights. 

When  art  is  destroyed  during  a  natural  disaster,  in  an  act  of  war,  or  by 
an  insane  person,  it  is  clear  that  unavoidable  circumstances  are  at  fault 
or  that  there  is  a  culprit  to  be  blamed  for  harming  what  did  not  belong  to 
him.  Less  clear-cut  is  the  destruction  of  works  of  art  by  those  who  own 
or  have  jurisdiction  over  them.  In  general,  owners  of  works  and  heirs  of 
artists'  estates  have  never  questioned  that  they  might  do  with  their 
paintings  and  sculptures  as  they  pleased,  even  if  their  pleasure  should 
be  a  bonfire.  As  Franklin  Feldman  and  Stephen  E.  Weil  note  mArtLaw: 
Rights  and  Liabilities  of  Creators  and  Collectors,  "an  eccentric  Ameri- 
can collector  who  .  .  .  invited  his  friends  to  play  darts  using  his  Rem- 
brandt portrait  as  the  target  would  neither  violate  any  public  law  nor  be 
subject  to  any  private  restraint. " 

The  precedents  for  standard  principles  of  property  rights  and  funda- 
mental notions  of  personal  liberty  actually  support  an  owner's  decision 
to  destroy  an  art  object.  If  we  assume  that  the  necessity  to  preserve 
particular  works  is  a  given,  are  we  putting  material  objects  above  indi- 
vidual human  beings?  Must  those  who  come  into  possession  of  a  work 
that  they  find  defamatory  or  painful  preserve  it? 

Perhaps,  however,  standard  property  rights  do  not  apply  to  unique 
works  of  art  with  aesthetic,  historical,  or  documentary  interest, 
because  these  come  to  have  an  intrinsic  quality  that  no  one  can  buy. 
Although  they  belong  to  owners  in  the  legal  sense,  they  also  belong  to 
posterity.  If  an  object  is  part  of  the  common  patrimony,  it  ought  to  be 
safeguarded  and  preserved  for  the  sake  of  society.  And  because  artists 
are  making  an  appeal  to  posterity  with  their  work,  destruction  can  be 
compared  to  an  infringement  of  free  expression. 

Owners  and  caretakers  do  in  fact  destroy  art.  They  may  find  it  polit- 
ically or  morally  unacceptable;  it  may  be  a  matter  of  aesthetic  distaste, 
ignorance,  inconvenience,  or  revenge.  Often  a  combination  of  motives 
is  at  work.  Works  most  frequently  disposed  of  are  murals,  portraits, 
nudes,  and  large-scale  sculpture.  Never,  it  seems,  is  the  perpetrator 
conscious  that  anything  of  yalue  has  been  permanently  lost. 

If  the  past  is  any  guid  <<■■  fatal  mischief  will  continue.  Here  is  a 
random  catalog  of  crimes  a,  ks  of  arl . 
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The  Case  of  the 
Prurient  Executor 

A  notorious  case  of  a  prurient  executor's 
wanting  to  safeguard  a  deceased  artist's  repu- 
tation by  bowdlerizing  it  involved  the  art  critic 
John  Ruskin  and  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  who  died  in 
1851.  In  his  will  Turner  left  all  his  unsold 
works — some  300  oils  and  19,000  drawings 
and  watercolors — to  the  British  nation,  with 
Ruskin  named  as  one  of  the  executors.  Rus- 
kin, of  course,  was  the  painter's  greatest 
champion,  and  it  would  have  seemed  that 
Turner  could  not,  on  the  face  of  it,  have  chosen 
a  better  man  to  look  after  his  legacy. 

But  Ruskin  was  horrified  by  explicit  sexual- 
ity, and  when  erotic  drawings  of  dockside  tarts 
surfaced  in  the  bequest  he  was  beside  himself. 
As  Frank  Harris  tells  it,  quoting  Ruskin:  "... 
I  came  across  a  portfolio  filled  with  painting 
after  painting  of  Turner's  of  the  most  shameful 
sort — the  pudenda  of  women — utterly  inex- 
cusable and  to  me  inexplicable.  .  .  .  [M]y  hero 
used  to  leave  his  house  in  Chelsea  and  go  down 
to  Wapping  on  Friday  afternoon  and  live  there 
until  Monday  morning  with  the  sailors'  wom- 
en, painting  them  in  every  posture  of  abandon- 
ment. What  a  life!  And  what  a  burden  it  cast 
upon  me!  What  was  I  to  do? 
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These  drawings,  done  by 
J.M.W.  Turner  in  the 
1820s,  somehow  man- 
aged to  escape  the  bon- 
fire to  which  Ruskin's 
deeply  offended  sensi- 
bilities condemned  most 
of  his  hero's  pictures  of 
women  painted  "in 
every  posture  of  aban- 


donment." 


"For  weeks  I  was  in  doubt  and  miserable 
.  .  .  till  suddenly  it  flashed  on  me  that  perhaps  I 
had  been  selected  as  the  one  man  capable  of 
coming  in  this  matter  to  a  great  decision.  I  took 
the  hundreds  of  scrofulous  sketches  and  paint- 
ings and  burnt  them  where  they  were,  burnt  all 
of  them." 

But  Ruskin  did  not  bum  the  drawings  him- 
self. Andrew  Wilton,  curator  of  the  Turner 
Collection,  at  the  Tate  Gallery,  recently  dis- 
covered a  letter  indicating  that,  after  some 
deliberation,  staff  members  at  London's  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art  burned  the  "obscene 
drawings"  in  1858  with  Ruskin's  approval  and 
probably  at  his  instigation.  Ruskin  wrote,  "I 
am  satisfied  that  you  had  no  other  course  than 
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Mark  Rothko's  Harvard 
Mural  Series,  Panel 
Two,  copyright  1989  by 
Christopher  Rothko  and 
Kate  Rothko  Prizel. 


to  burn  them,  both  for  the  sake  of  Turner's 
reputation  (they  having  been  assuredly  drawn 
under  a  certain  condition  of  insanity)  and  for 
your  own  peace. " 

In  recent  years,  a  few  erotic  drawings  that 
escaped  the  conflagration  have  turned  up, 
making  even  more  poignant  the  loss. 

How  Harvard 
Ruined  Five  Rothkos 

In  1962,  Mark  Rothko  donated  five  murals 
to  Harvard,  which  installed  them  in  the  pent- 
house of  the  newly  built  Holyoke  Center.  A 
few  years  later,  John  Coolidge,  then  director 
of  the  Fogg  Museum,  wrote,  "The  paintings 
are  in  appalling  shape.  They  have  faded  and 
changed  color  variably  and  in  some  cases 
extremely."  For  these  paintings,  Rothko  had 
used  lithol  red,  a  highly  unstable  pigment  that 
has  changed  to  purple,  though  at  the  time  its 
unreliable  nature  was  not  known. 

Harvard  officials  did  not  turn  Rothko's  room 
into  a  gallery;  they  continued  to  use  it  for  meals 
and  cocktail  parties.  Through  its  huge  win- 
dows direct  afternoon  sunlight  poured.  Roth- 
ko, a  stickler  for  low-level  lighting  on  his  paint- 
ings, asked  for  heavy  curtains  and  dimmers, 
but  he  could  not  stop  people — many  of  whom 
disliked  the  murals — from  eating  and  drinking. 
They  pushed  their  chairs  back  and  nicked  the 
murals;  they  parked  their  drinks  on  the  guard- 
rails. The  paintings  picked  up  scratches  and 
bits  of  food;  one  person  even  had  the  gall  to 
incise  his  initials  in  the  paint  surface;  and 
because  of  the  spectacular  view  from  the  tenth 
floor,  people  kept  opening  the  curtains. 

In  1973,  one  of  the  panels  was  removed  for 
repair;  in  1979,  the  other  four  went  into  st<>i 
age.  In  1988,  all  five  were  exhibited  in  Har- 
vard's Sackler  Museum,  In:!  they  are  now 


headed  for  permanent  storage.  They  no  longer 
give  off  the  glow  or  emanate  the  mood  that  the 
artist  intended. 

The  canvases  remain,  but  they  are  no  long- 
er "Rothkos. "  Marjorie  B.  Cohn,  a  Harvard 
conservator,  was  quoted  as  saying,  "Rothko's 
complete  ignorance  of,  or  indifference  to,  the 
most  basic  requirements  for  permanent  paint- 
ing was  balanced  by  the  university's  ingenuous 
assumption  that  his  canvases  could  be  as  ser- 
viceable as  the  portraits  of  its  past  presidents, 
which  have  long  contributed  to  the  dignity  of 
Harvard  dining  halls. " 

This  may  be  a  rather  harsh  judgment. 
Whether  Rothko  was  indeed  indifferent  to  the 
question  of  permanence  is  doubtful,  though 
he — like  the  rest  of  the  art  world — was  igno- 
rant of  the  nature  of  lithol  red;  that  Harvard 
was  cavalier  in  its  treatment  of  the  canvases 
can  hardly  be  questioned. 

Religious  Zealot 

Takes  Vengeance  on  Courbet 

In  1863,  Gustave  Courbet  painted  Return 
from  the  Conference,  an  oil  showing  a  proces 
sion  of  drunken  clerics  on  a  country  road.  The 

artist  made  no  secret  of  hisanticleiicalism,  and 
the  broadly  satiric  picture  was  intended  to 
create  a  scandal.  It  was  rejected  as  offensive 
not  only  by  the  Salon  of  1863  hut  even  by  the 
historic  Salon  des  Refuses. 

Unfazed,  Courbet  exhibited  the  imperti- 
nent painting  to  crowds  in  his  Paris  studio  and 
then  sent  it  to  London,  when-  an  American 

financier  was  expected  to  buy  it  However,  the 

sale  fell  through,  and  Return  from  tlu  ( 'otlfet 
ence.  wrote  (ieistle  Mack  in  his  life  of  Com 
bet,  "was  purchased  by  a  devout  Catholu  who 
promptly  destroyed  it.  having  boughl  it  only 
for  that  purpose." 


Eakins 

Outrages  a  Convent 

No  body  of  work  seems  to  have  been  more 
regularly  destroyed  by  a  variety  of  different 
owners  than  portraits  by  Thomas  Eakins.  He 
did  not  paint  ingratiating  likenesses,  so  verj 
few  sitters  were  happy.  In  his  biography  of  the 
artist,  Lloyd  Goodrich  wrote,  "A  much  largei 
proportion  of  his  portraits  were  negatively 
received  than  those  of  the  average  portrait 


Courbet's  scandalous 
painting  Return  from  the 
Conference,  showing  a 
procession  of  drunken 
clerics,  was  bought  and 
destroyed  by  an  out- 
raged Catholic.  (Wheth- 
er this  is  a  sketch  for  it 
or  a  replica  is  unclear.) 
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painter;  and  ...  the  negative  response  was 
often  brutally  discourteous  and  disagreeable. " 
Of  his  246  known  portraits,  8  were  destroyed 
by  those  who  had  custody  of  them  and  another 
15  have  disappeared  and  probably  no  longer 
exist.  No  doubt,  if  more  of  Eakins's  portraits 
had  been  accepted  by  their  sitters  the  losses 
would  have  been  even  greater. 

Eakins's  refusal  to  flatter  was  the  sticking 
point.  In  1906,  Edward  S.  Buckley,  a  Philadel- 
phia businessman,  sat  for  Eakins.  Buckley 
accepted  the  portrait,  but  when  Goodrich 
attempted  to  trace  it,  it  had  disappeared. 


You  Decide 


Let  us  imagine  that  you  want  your  portrait  painted.  You 
carefully  choose  an  important  artist  and  commission  the 
work,  fully  believing  that  the  artist  will  depict  you  in  an 
essentially  flattering  way.  But  when  you  see  the  painting, 
you  are  dismayed.  You  complain  to  the  artist,  who 
shrugs,  "That's  the  way  1  see  you."  Reluctantly,  /on  pay 
the  agreed-upon  fee,  take  the  portrait  home,  and  put  it  in 
a  closer. 

Do  you  think: 
(a)  you  may  destroy  the  offensive  work  if  you  so  desire; 
(h)  the  artist  maintains  a  "spiritual"  right  over  your  por- 
trait; 

(c)  you  must  keep  the  paintinj  >  that  posterity  can 
determine  its  worth; 

(il)  there  is  something  wrong  with         orld  when  you 
ked  such  ridiculous  questions?  —Ed. 


Thomas  Eakins's  sketch  for 
his  Portrait  of  Mother 
Patricia  Waldron,  which 
delighted  the  subject  but 
not  the  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
who  after  her  death  saw 
to  it  that  the  painting  dis- 
appeared. It  may  well 
have  been  one  of  Eakins's 
greatest  portraits. 


Buckley's  granddaughter  informed  him,  "It 
was  so  unsatisfactory  that  we  destroyed  it,  not 
wishing  his  descendants  to  think  of  their 
grandfather  as  resembling  such  a  portrait. "  In 
his  biography,  Goodrich  cited  three  similar 
incidents. 

Even  an  artist,  an  obscure  Philadelphian 
named  William  Antrim,  colluded  in  destroying 
an  important  Eakins  work.  In  1903  Eakins 
painted  a  portrait  of  the  mother  superior  of  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  Mary  Patricia  Waldron. 
Mother  Patricia  liked  her  portrait,  paid  for  it, 
and  hung  it  in  the  convent.  In  1916  both  painter 
and  subject  died;  five  years  later  the  nuns,  who 
loathed  the  portrait,  asked  Antrim  to  paint  a 
new  one  from  a  favorite  photograph.  They 
gave  the  Eakins  painting  to  Antrim,  who 
reused  the  stretcher  and  stored  the  canvas  in 
the  attic  of  his  studio.  The  picture  vanished 
when  the  building  was  later  torn  down.  All  that 
survives  of  this  lost  portrait  is  a  preliminary  oil 
sketch,  now  in  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of 
Art.  Theodore  Siegl  wrote  of  it,  "If  the  sketch 
of  the  portrait  ...  is  any  evidence,  the  fin- 
ished portrait  may  well  have  been  among 
Eakins's  most  impressive  works."  Antrim 
made  his  confession  to  a  member  of  the 
museum's  staff  around  1936.  Until  then,  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy  had  assured  Goodrich  that 
the  only  artist  who  ever  painted  Mother  Patri- 
cia was  William  Antrim.  Their  last  letter  to 
Goodrich  concluded,  "Hoping  this  information 
may  serve  to  remove  any  mistaken  ideas  you 
may  have  formed  on  (he  subject,  I  remain,  Sin- 
-  i  rely,  inJ.C,  Sister  Raphael." 


Augustus  John  and  Lord 
Leverhulme's  Watch  Chain 

The  British  artist  Augustus  John,  who  num- 
bered George  Bernard  Shaw,  W.  B.  Yeats, 
and  Tallulah  Bankhead  among  his  many  satis- 
fied sitters,  was  a  more  accommodating  por- 
traitist than  Eakins,  but  his  work  did  not 
escape  mutilation.  During  the  summer  of 
1920,  John  executed  a  three-quarter-length 
portrait  of  Lord  Leverhulme  in  his  London  stu- 
dio. Though  the  painter  was  happy  with  the 
results,  the  sitter  was  not — a  "chastening" 
likeness,  he  commented  ominously.  Nev- 
ertheless, Leverhulme  paid  for  the  picture  and 
it  was  sent  home. 

John  left  London  for  the  rest  of  the  summer, 
but  when  he  returned  a  package  was  waiting 
for  him.  It  was  the  portrait — but  the  head  was 
gone,  cut  out  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  After  first 
attempting  to  blame  his  housekeeper  for  the 
beheading,  Leverhulme  argued  that  the  space 
where  he  had  intended  to  hang  the  portrait  was 
too  small  for  the  entire  canvas,  so  he  decided 


Augustus  John's  portrait 
of  W.  H.  Lever,  later  first 
Viscount  Leverhulme, 
who  disliked  it  so  much 
that  he  cut  out  the  head 
with  scissors  and  blamed 
his  housekeeper.  The 
head  was  sewed  back  in 
place  after  his  death. 
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to  remove  the  head,  which,  he  insisted,  "is  the 
important  part  of  the  portrait. " 

In  his  biography  of  John,  Michael  Holroyd 
reported  that  Leverhulme  maintained  that  a 
man's  property  was  his  own,  whereas  the  art- 
ist took  the  "Whistlerian  view  that  money  pur- 
chased merely  the  custodianship  of  the  pic- 
ture." The  contretemps  became  front-page 
copy  around  the  world,  and  art  students  in 
England,  France,  and  Italy  demonstrated  on 
John's  behalf.  John  did  not  counterattack  in 
court,  as  Whistler  would  have  done,  but  he  did 
preserve  what  remained  of  his  painting  and 
once  exhibited  it  as  "Lord  Leverhulme's 
Watch-chain. "  Leverhulme  kept  the  head,  but 
in  storage.  In  1954,  the  two  parts  were 
stitched  together.  By  then  Leverhulme  had 
been  dead  for  many  years  and  John,  at  sev- 
enty-six, was  an  institution. 

A  Villainous  Offense 
against  Whistler 

James  McNeill  Whistler,  who  was  ever 
ready  to  appeal  to  public  opinion  while  defend- 
ing his  reputation,  once  took  his  cause  to  Fleet 
Street  to  punish  the  Royal  Society  of  British 
Artists  for  erasing  a  work  he  had  given  them. 
While  he  was  the  society's  president  in  1886, 
he  offered  to  paint  a  signboard  for  its  meeting 
rooms. 

Two  years  later,  after  Whistler  had  alien- 
ated the  society,  his  sign  was  painted  over  and 
redone  by  someone  else.  In  a  letter  of  protest 
to  the  society's  secretary'  that  somehow  found 
its  way  into  the  Morning  Post,  Whistler  wrote, 
"Tampering  with  the  work  of  an  artist,  no  mat- 
ter how  obscure,  is  held  to  be  in  what  might  be 
called  the  international  laws  of  the  whole  Art 
world  ...  a  villainous  .  .  .  offence. "  He  main- 
tained that  the  society  was  no  more  and  no  less 
than  the  caretaker  of  his  sign.  The  other  paint- 
ers should  have  "taken  the  Board  down, 
returned  it  to  [him],  and  got  another  Board  of 
their  own  to  practise  on. " 

One  cannot  argue  with  that. 


It  is  not  illegal  to  use  your 
Rembrandt  as  a  dart  board. 


Axing  the  King's 
Portrait 


James  McNeill  Whistler— not  a  men  to  trifle  with. 


In  the  1920s,  London  was  the  scene  o!  a 
peculiarly  complaisant  act  of  vandalism. 
Charles  Sims,  head  of  the  Royal  Academy's  art 
school,  painted  a  lar.ee  portrail  oi  King  George 
V  that  was  hung  in  Burlington  House.  It  was 
much  admired  but  the  km.u  did  not  like  it,  con- 
fiding to  the  academy's  president  and  sei  re 

tary  that  hi-  "would  like  to  see  the  damned 
thing  burnt  "Taking  the  king  at  Ins  word  -like 
Thomas  a  Becket's  murderers  when  Henry  II 

complained  of  his  archbishop     the  two  men 

(both  of  them  painters)  returned  to  the  acade 
my  afte  hours,  took  an  ax  to  the  canvas,  and 

fed  the  remains  into  the  furna. 


Charles  Sims,  head  of 
the  Royal  Academy's  art 
school,  painted  this  por- 
trait of  King  George  V. 
When  it  became  known 
that  the  king  "would 
like  to  see  the  damned 
thing  burnt,"  the  acade- 
my's president  and  sec- 
retary obliged. 
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Robert  Henri's  Jealous 
Sister-in-law 

Had  Robert  Henri,  the  American  realist 
painter,  known  he  was  dying  of  cancer  in  1929 
a  greater  number  of  his  paintings  might  have 
survived.  Henri  was  a  careful  man  who  saved 
correspondence,  kept  diaries,  and  maintained 
detailed  sales  records.  It  would  have  been 
unlike  him  not  to  make  specific  provisions  for 
his  life's  work.  But  his  wife,  Marjorie  Organ 
Henri,  assured  him  that  he  was  not  seriously 
ill.  Henri  died  without  making  his  wishes 
known,  leaving  everything  to  his  wife.  She 
could  not  bear  to  part  with  any  of  his  work  and 
called  back  all  the  unsold  pictures  remaining  in 
the  hands  of  dealers. 

When  Marjorie  Henri  herself  died,  within  a 
year  of  her  husband,  Henri's  studio  and  its  con- 
tents passed  to  her  sister,  Violet  Organ.  Miss 
Organ  had  no  idea  how  to  care  for  an  artist's 
estate,  especially  that  of  a  prolific  painter  with 
several  thousand  unsold  paintings.  Bennard  B. 
Perlman,  Henri's  most  recent  biographer, 
says  that  Violet  Organ  believed  the  pictures 
would  sell  better  if  there  were  fewer  of  them. 
Pursuing  this  train  of  reasoning,  she  went 
about  destroying  canvases  she  did  not  like  or 
judged  inferior  by  slashing  them  and  burning 
them  in  Henri's  own  fireplace.  Violet  Organ 
burned  up  so  many  paintings  that  she  bought 
herself  a  rubber  stamp  of  the  word  DE- 
STROYED. The  stamped  word  appears  again 
and  again  in  Henri's  record  books.  Perlman 
suspects  that  she  nurtured  a  jealous  love  for 
her  brother-in-law,  for  among  the  canvases 
destroyed  were  many  of  Henri's  female  nudes. 
She  also,  oddly,  destroyed  portraits  of  Ber- 
nard Baruch  and  Emma  Goldman. 


A  portrait  of  Bernard 
Baruch  by  Robert  Henri, 
which,  along  with  many 
of  his  female  nudes,  was 
destroyed  by  the  artist's 
sister-in-law  after  his 
death.  She  had  the 
chutzpa  to  burn  them  in 
his  own  fireplace. 


Beyond  Deaccession 

Even  art  institutions  have  destroyed  works 
of  art.  The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts  once  deaccessioned  by  destruction.  In 
1896,  the  academy  appropriated  $800  toward 
the  decoration  of  its  lecture  room.  Ten  former 
students,  including  John  Sloan,  William  Glack- 
ens,  and  Maxfield  Parrish,  were  invited  to 
paint  murals  on  the  theme  of  the  celebration  of 
the  muses.  As  time  went  by  and  the  work  went 
out  of  fashion,  the  academy  lost  interest  in  the 
murals'  upkeep.  In  the  late  1960s,  unwilling  to 
pay  for  their  restoration,  the  directors  deac- 
cessioned eight  murals,  among  them  all  of 
Sloan's  and  one  of  Glackens's,  and  subse- 
quently had  them  destroyed. 
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John  Sloan  and  his  mu- 
ral for  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
which  later  "deaccessioned" 
and  destroyed  it. 


Army  Officer  Orders 

Destruction  of  Thousands  of  Murals 

Because  they  are  large,  immobile,  difficult  to 
maintain,  and  attached  to  buildings,  murals  are 
extremely  susceptible  to  demolition,  especially  if  the 
structure's  intended  use  or  its  owner  changes.  Along 
with  the  usual  complaints  about  differences  in  taste, 
unacceptability,  and  inconvenience,  a  mural  may  also 
have  to  answer  to  the  charge  of  "holding  up  prog- 
ress." 

During  the  Depression,  the  making  of  murals 
became  a  key  part  of  American  art  life.  The  large 
number  executed  augured  that  a  great  many  would 
be  painted  over  or  discarded.  Between  1933  and 
1943,  under  the  aegis  of  the  New  Deal  art  projects, 
over  4,000  murals  (as  well  as  some  127,000  easel 
paintings  and  graphics)  were  completed.  This  art  was 
the  property  of  the  government.  As  time  went  on, 
the  supervisors  who  had  succeeded  the  Federal  Art 
Project's  original  advisers — art  experts  who  enthu- 
siastically supported  the  project — showed  little  in- 
terest in  making  new  assignments  or  preserving 

A  mural  by  Willem  de  Kooning  at  the  New  York  World's 
Fair  of  1939 — demolished  by  order  of  Colonel  Somervell. 
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Detail  from  a  recon- 
struction in  Mexico  City 
of  a  mural  painted  in 
1934  by  Diego  Rivera 
for  the  RCA  Building,  in 
New  York,  at  the  behest 
of  Nelson  Rockefeller. 
The  likeness  of  Lenin 
(right   was  deemed 
highly  offensive.  Rivera 
refused  to  remove  it, 
and  the  mural  was  not 
just  painted  over  but  de- 
molished entirely. 


what  was  in  place.  The  government  liquidated 
thousands  of  works  of  art.  Murals  were 
painted  over;  canvases,  auctioned  off  in  bales 
as  "used  canvas"  for  four  cents  a  pound  or 
wrapped  around  ducts  as  insulation.  A  major 
villain  in  the  story  was  Lt.  Col.  Brehon  B. 
Somervell,  an  army  man  who  took  over  the 
administration  of  New  York's  WPA  in  1939. 
He  ordered  murals  burned  at  Floyd  Bennett 
Airport,  in  Brooklyn,  after  mistakenly  con- 
cluding that  the  artist  had  depicted  Lenin  and 
Soviet  planes.  When  he  knew  that  the  art  proj- 
ects were  winding  down,  Somervell  tried  to 
get  rid  of  whatever  lay  in  his  path.  One  sculptor 
watched  all  her  WPA  work  being  smashed  by 
Somervell's  "huskies. "  She  had  knowledge  of 
another  800  paintings  and  graphic  works  by 
other  artists  destroyed  on  the  lieutenant 
colonel's  orders. 

The  New  York  World's  Fair  of  1939 
prompted  the  most  sweeping  destruction  ever 
of  public  art.  Murals  were  commissioned  for 
most  of  the  fair's  elaborate  pavilions,  and  Fer- 
nand  Leger,  Stuart  Davis,  Willem  de  Kooning, 
Philip  Guston,  Arshile  Gorky,  Lyonel  Feinin- 
ger,  Ilya  Bolotowsky,  Byron  Browne,  Bal- 
comb  Greene,  Stuyvesant  Van  Veen,  and 
Rockwell  Kent  contributed  designs.  After  the 
fair  ended,  the  murals  and  buildings  were 
demolished.  One  WPA  supervisor  had  ar- 
ranged for  some  murals  to  be  moved  else- 
where but  went  on  vacation  aboul  the  time 
they  were  to  be  relocated.  While  she  was 
gone,  Somervell,  still  hell-bent  on  eradicating 
art,  overruled  her,  ordering  every  mural 
destroyed. 


Rivera  Mural  Makes 
Nelson  Rockefeller  See  Red 

The  most  famous  case  of  art  destruction  in 
America  was  the  demolition  of  the  mural  Diego 
Rivera  had  been  commissioned  by  Nelson 
Rockefeller  to  paint  in  the  RCA  Building.  It 
was  pulverized  by  Rockefeller  Center  work- 
men in  1934  after  Rivera,  an  avowed  Commu- 
nist, refused  to  remove  a  portrait  of  Lenin 
from  the  provocatively  titled  Man  at  the  Cross- 
roads Looking  with  Hope  and  High  I  'ision  to  the 
Choosing  of  a  New  and  Belief  Future. 


Lady  Churchill  as 
Art  Vandal 


As  in  the  case  of  Augustus  John,  being  a  cel- 
ebrated artist  did  not  save  Graham  Sutherland 
from  having  a  painting  vandalized.  When  Sir 
Winston  Churchill  was  about  to  turn  eighty,  in 
L954,  Parliament  commissioned  Sutherland  to 
execute  a  portrait  as  a  birthday  tribute. 
Churchill  posed  in  a  black  coat,  striped  trou- 
sers, and  bow  lie,  gripping  the  .inns  Ol  his 
chair.  Suthei  land  captured  Churchill's  indomi 
tability  but  also  showed  him  in  physical  decline, 
resentful  of  getting  old.  The  artist  believed  he 
had  painted  an  honest  portrait,  but  the  subject, 

who  had  hoped  for  a  ceremonial  portrayal  in  liis 
Garter  robes,  did  not  agree.  Both  he  and  Ins 
wife,  Clementine,  detested  the  portrait.  Aftei 
his  death,  in  1965,  Parliament  attempted  to 
retrieve  the  picture,  since  il  had  been  intended 


as  a  loan  to  Churchill  during  his  lifetime  and 
was  afterward  to  revert  to  the  House  ot  Coin 
mons.  However,  Clementine  Churchill 
claimed  that  the  painting  was  an  outright  gift 
and  did  not  return  it.  There  the  matter  rested 
until  her  death,  in  1977. 

The  next  year  the  executors  of  the  Church 
ill  (.'State  confirmed  what  main  people  alie.uh 
suspected.  In  1955  Clementine  Chun  hill  had 
ordered  the  portrait  burned  in  the  hu  ineiatoi 

at  Chartwell,  fulfilling  a  promise  to  her  hus 

band  that  the  portrait  "would  never  See  the 
light  of  day." 

The  publicity  attending  this  announcement 

produced  new  revelations  about  Clementine 

Churchill's  activities  as  an  art  vandal  Some 
time  between  1927  and  1929,  Waltei  Sicken. 
Churchill's  art  tutoi .  painted  .i  pot  trait  ot  him 
as  a  present  Mrs.  Churchill  loathed  that  pk 

tin f  too,  and  lor  ve.u  a  it  was  i  uinoied  that  she 
had  done  awav  with  it.  The  destruction  W8S 
(tint  in  ned  In  none  other  than  Graham  Suthei 
land.  While  posing  tor  him.  Chin  chill  conlided. 

"Clemmie  didn't  like  mj  portrait  bj  Sickert, 
you  know.  She  put  her  toot  through  n.  Failing 
to  detect  the  ring  ol  prophecy  in  the  story, 
Sutherland  smiled  and  went  on  with  his  work. 
Aftei  these  remarks  were  published,  a  sculp 
tor  named  David  McFall,  who  had  done  a  sta 

tue  ol  Churchill,  came  fol  ward  to  disclose  that 

while  he  was  working  on  it.  Lady  Churchill  paid 
him  a  \  isit.  Aftei  dropping  some  pointed  hints 
about   the  fate  ol   the  Sutherland  portrait 
Which  was  still  a  secret  outside  the  Chun  hill 

family  she  told  McFall  that  accidents  could 
be  made  to  happen  to  sculpture  as  well. 
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Sir  Winston  Churchill, 
aged  eighty,  thanking 
Parliament  for  its  por- 
trait of  him  commis- 
sioned from  Graham 
Sutherland.  Lady  Church- 
ill stuffed  it  into  the 
family  incinerator. 


Bank  Minces  Threatening 
Noguchi  Sculpture 

International  fame  did  not  exempt  the  late 
Isamu  Noguchi's  work  from  harm.  The  sculp- 
tor was  commissioned  by  the  Bank  of  Tokyo 
Trust  to  create  a  work  for  its  American  head- 

Noguchi's  Shinto — intimations  of  the  guillotine. 


quarters  in  1975.  The  result  was  Shinto,  a 
huge  aluminum  rhomboid  that  was  suspended 
from  the  ceiling  of  the  bank's  lobby.  However, 
after  complaints  that  the  sculpture  reminded 
customers  of  the  sword  of  Damocles  and  made 
them  feel  uneasy,  bank  officials,  fearing  that 
the  presence  of  the  work  would  drive  away 
business,  had  Shinto  cut  into  pieces. 

It  is  now  in  storage.  When  a  museum  con- 
sidered acquiring  it  if  the  sculptor  would  put  it 
back  together  again,  Noguchi  refused. 

Two-faced  Trump 
Smashes  Kahn  Sculptures 

In  1980,  some  art  deco  architectural  sculp- 
tures designed  by  Ely  Jacques  Kahn  met  a  dire 
fate  on  the  orders  of  the  developer  Donald 
Trump.  In  1979. Trump  promised  the  bas- 
relief  sculptures  on  the  facade  of  the  Bonwit 
Teller  store  his  tower  was  replacing,  as  well  as 
the  ornate  nickel  grillwork  from  its  main 
entrance,  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
if  they  could  be  removed  without  prohibitive 
cost.  The  gift  was  assessed  at  about  $250, 000 
and  the  offer  accepted. 


On  June  5,  1980,  workmen  smashed  the 
sculptures  with  jackhammers  because,  a 
Trump  spokesman  said,  the  friezes  were 
"without  artistic  merit"  and  worth  less  than 
$9,000  in  "resale  value."  When  the  museum 
released  its  appraisal  and  claimed  that  the 
work  was  of  architectural  importance,  the 
company  said  that  to  remove  it  would  have 
cost  $32,000  and  caused  demolition  delays  of 
at  least  ten  days.  Civic  groups  loudly  decried 
the  loss,  and  even  the  architect  of  the  Trump 
Tower  said  that  they  "were  beautiful  panels. " 
He  had  suggested  incorporating  them  into  the 
new  building,  but  Trump  opted  for  "a  more 
contemporary  look."  After  a  Times  editorial 


One  of  the  sculptures  by  Ely  Jacques  Kahn 
that  Donald  Trump  had  pulverized,  saying 
they  were  "without  artistic  merit." 

expressed  outrage  that  a  man  in  Trump's  posi- 
tion would  not  only  renege  on  his  promise  but 
begrudge  $32,000  on  a  $100  million  project, 
the  cost  estimate  was  revised.  Trump  now 
said  that  he  would  have  lost  $500,000  in 
expenses,  taxes,  and  delays;  in  addition,  sav- 
ing the  reliefs  might  have  endangered  the  lives 
of  passing  pedestrians.  A  feeble  explanation 
was  put  forward  for  Trump's  having  had  his 
workers  cut  up  and  scrap  the  nickel  grillwork: 
this  was  the  only  feasible  way  for  it  to  be 
removed. 


Shambles  at 
Historical  Society 


The  New-York  Historical  Society,  founded 
in  1804,  has  frequently  been  accused  of  snob- 
bery, insularity,  and  poor  management,  but 
not  of  being  an  accomplice  to  the  destruction  of 
art.  Yet  through  willful  and  shameful  neglect  of 
parts  of  its  collection,  the  financially  troubled 
institution's  administrators  and  trustees  have 
sanctioned  destruction  by  default.  For  over 
twenty  years,  hundreds  of  works  of  art  were 
stored  in  two  substandard  warehouses,  where 
they  were  allowed  to  mildew.  Many  suffered 
only  moderate  damage  and  were  subsequently 
stabilized,  but  fifteen  paintings  have  now  dete- 
riorated beyond  repair. 
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The  society's  upper-echelon  employees 
have  known  about  the  warehouses  for  years. 
Curators  were  discouraged  from  visiting 
them.  Administrators  and  trustees  ignored 
the  problem  until  1986,  when  a  consultant 
making  a  conservation  report  to  the  society 
stated  that  the  storage  conditions  were  "the 
most  blatantly  shocking"  he  had  ever  seen. 
This  moved  the  trustees  to  authorize  funds  to 
pay  for  the  transfer  of  the  objects  to  safer  quar- 
ters in  1986  and  1987. 

Some  of  the  works  treated  so  irresponsibly 
did  not  even  belong  to  the  society.  In  1944  the 
New  York  Public  Library  made  the  New- York 
Historical  Society  a  permanent  loan  of  244 
eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century  European 
and  American  paintings.  Of  these,  139  were 
stored  in  the  infamous  warehouses.  Many  of 
them  may  be  irreversibly  damaged.  Vartan 
Gregorian,  then  the  library's  director,  was  not 
informed  of  the  damage  to  the  works  on  loan  by 
officials  of  the  Historical  Society.  He  first 
learned  of  it  through  disclosures  by  the  New 
York  Times  in  July  of  1988. 

Heiress  Torches  Canvases 

Robert  Henri's  biographer  is  now  at  work 
on  a  book  about  the  painter  Arthur  B.  Davies. 
Bennard  Perlman  has  learned  that  a  portion  of 
his  work  was  destroyed  by  his  heirs.  After 
Davies's  death,  in  1928,  nearly  seventy  paint- 
ings from  his  studio  were  exhibited,  to  excel- 
lent reviews.  Nevertheless,  his  widow  and 
one  of  her  sons  determined  that  sixty-one  of 


Avis  Berman's  book  Rebels  on  Eighth 
Street:  Juliana  Force  and  the  Whitney 
Museum  of  American  Art  will  be  published 
next  winter. 


the  paintings  should  be  expunged. 

"The  canvases,  in  various  stages  of  comple- 
tion, dated  from  different  periods  of  Davies's 
career, "  writes  Perlman.  "In  an  act  similar  to 
the  destruction  of  the  Henris,  the  doomed 
works  were  burned  in  the  Davies  home  in  Con- 
gers, New  York,  on  January  15,  1930.  .  .  . 
Why  didn't  Davies's  wife,  a  practicing  physi- 
cian, seek  a  second  opinion?" 

Guardian  of  Public  Morals 
Defaces  Photographs 

Someone  full  of  prurient  outrage  got  at  the 
works  of  E.  J.  Bellocq,  a  strange  little  man  who 
was  a  commercial  photographer  working  in 
New  Orleans  in  the  first  half  of  this  century. 
His  favorite  subjects  were  the  opium  dens  of 
the  local  Chinatown  and  the  red-light  district  of 
Storyville,  where  he  photographed  the  prosti- 
tutes with  sympathy  and  grace. 

Bellocq,  who  died  in  the  1940s,  was  active 
for  at  least  forty  years  and  took  thousands  of 
pictures,  but  only  eighty-nine  plates — all  of 
them  of  prostitutes    have  survived  In  se\ 

eral  of  these  images  the  sitter's  face  has  been 
crudely  scratched  out   -curious,  considering 

that  the  glass  plates  could  as  c.isih  have  been 
broken. 

One  of  the  photographs 
of  naked  prostitutes 
taken  by  E.J.  Bellocq  in 
New  Orleans  that 
some  disapproving  soul 
crudely  mutilated. 


Arthur  B.  Davies's  Cre- 
scendo (1910) — not  one 
of  the  sixty-one  paint- 
ings that  his  wife  burned 
after  his  death,  but  sug- 
gestive of  the  sod  of 
thing  she  may  have  ob- 
jected to.  This  one,  luck- 
ily, hod  already  been 
sold  to  a  collector. 
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Seth  Jaben  is  an  artist  at  play  in  the  field 
of  commerce.  He  sees  no  sacrilege  in 
using  art  to  sell  product;  quite  the  con- 
trary. "My  motivation,"  he  exults,  "is 
to  have  art  on  things  people  have  to  buy 
anyway,  adding  levels  of  fantasy  and 
enjoyment  beyond  the  product.  Packaging 
is  an  opportunity  to  express  myself — to  tell 
people,  'Laugh  today,'  'Don't  worry.'  It's 
like  having  a  radio  station  to  broadcast  my 
ideas." 

He  got  his  chance  just  two  years  ago, 
when  he  was  asked  to  design  a  few  watch 
faces  for  a  brand-new  company.  To  every- 
one's surprise,  Jaben  said  no.  A  graduate 
(1979)  of  the  Rhode  Island  School  of 
Design,  he  was  thirty-one  years  old  and 
had  notably  designed  only  the  packaging 
and  promotional  material  for  E.  G.  Smith 
socks.  Nonetheless,  he  boldly  counterpro- 
posed  to  design  the  entire  line,  including 
the  packaging  and  even  the  store  display. 
The  company  decided  to  gamble. 

Why?  For  one  thing,  Jaben,  a  man  of  an 
intense,  unblinking  gaze,  clearly  believed 
in  his  vision.  For  another,  the  executive 
he  had  to  persuade,  Sanford  Roland,  of  the 
R.M.I.  Company,  understood  the  value  of 
packaging  because  of  his  years  in  the  cos- 
metics industry,  where  presentation  is 
everything.  Roland  also  knew  a  thing  or 
two  about  what  sells  watches,  from  his 
experience  as  marketing  vice-president  at 
Swatch.  At  the  time  he  met  Jaben,  he  was 
moving  on  to  create  his  own  watch  compa- 
ny. He  had  convinced  the  Swiss  family 
watchmaking  firm  Aubry  Freres  that  it 
should  manufacture  the  timepieces  and 
was  looking  for  designs  that  could  appeal 
to  a  sophisticated  audience. 

Jaben  had  just  the  ticket.  In  one  year, 
the  team  produced  the  Seth  Jaben  Watch 
Collection  and  placed  it  in  stores  across 
the  co  'try.  When  they  appeared  in 
Macy's  1  \  I  rshall  Field's,  last  Decem- 
ber, the  riskly,  steadily.  Nor  have 
ik-s  flagged  low  Jaben  watches  are 
preparing  to  'rope.  The  ad- 
vance order-  ai 

"Most  peopli  du(  t  try  to 

make    it    appeal    i  |aben 

explains.  "I  just  warn       i       ,  p<  al  to  me, 


Photographs  by  Davies  &  Starr 


and  it  turned  out  it  appealed  to  other 
people."  The  images  and  words  he  put  on 
the  watches  are  all  personal  icons.  The 
faces  are  based  on  those  of  characters  he 
has  known;  the  images  are  from  daydreams 
and  fantasies,  even  from  his  butterfly  and 
beetle  collections;  the  symbols — smiling 
lips,  eyes,  hands,  and  clouds — suggest  a 
sort  of  surrealism,  one  filtered  through  the 
Beatles  and,  possibly,  Monty  Python  as 
well.  Each  design  cleverly  incorporates  the 
lines  formed  by  the  moving  hands  of  the 
watch  in  a  way  that  seems  at  once  amusing 
and  correct — quite  a  feat. 

The  marketing  push  is  no  less  innova- 
tive. Convinced  that  shopping  should 
be  entertainment,  Jaben  has  created  a 
carnival  atmosphere  at  the  counter 
space  of  the  stores.  Each  watch  display  is 
called  a  "Time  Fixation  Station."  "You 
look  in  all  these  windows  and  you  see 
optimism  and  humor,  which  is  the  bottom 
line  of  the  collection."  What  draws  the 
eye  is  the  display  of  white  model  hands, 
made  of  dollmakers'  plastic  and  based  on  a 
1920s  mannequin's  hand,  each  wearing  a 
watch,  and  stacks  of  big,  cheery  boxes  that 
look  as  though  they  might  contain  a 
c  hild's  wonderful  toy.  Anybody  who  buys 
a  watch  gets  it  on  such  a  hand,  in  such  a 
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box;  the  packaging  is  part  of  the  fun.  Jab- 
en insists  that  buyers  get  a  model  hand. 
"No  one  has  to  wear  a  watch,"  he  says: 
"why  not  just  leave  it  on  the  living-room 
table  as  an  art  object?" 

Jaben  is  not  so  fey  that  he  thinks  his 
watches  will  sell  forever.  He  now  is  enthu- 
siastically sharing  his  experience  with  stu- 
dents at  Parsons  School  of  Design,  in  New 
York,  encouraging  them  to  trust  their 
dreams,  work  hard,  and  risk  all.  "I  tell 
them,  'I'm  selling  my  personality.  I'm 
packaging  my  obsessions  and  putting  them 
out  there  into  the  world,  and  I  want  you  to 
do  the  same  thing  from  your  own  point  of 
view.'  "  If  the  message  sounds  naive,  the 
messenger  is  not.  Given  his  talent  and 
drive,  the  clever  dreamer  Jaben  has  no 
intention  of  resting  on  his  laurels.  I  le  is 
now  turning  his  attention  to  shirts  and 
sunglasses — enticingly  packaged,  of 
course.  — Nancy  Hoving 
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It  Could 


Have  Been 


By  Stefan  Kanfer 


Verse 


Irving  Berlin,  at  the  piano,  with  Fred  Astaire:  Berlin's  long,  long  career  had  no  marked  ups  and  downs — it  simply  danced  along,  peak  to  peak. 


An  homage  to  Irving  Berlin, 
Cole  Porter,  et  al. 


M 


CONNOISSEUR 


Dorothy  Fields  in  her  heyday:  who  can  forget  where  to  direct  their  feet? 


Usually  it  is  the  patient  who  is  dis- 
turbed. This  time  it  was  the  psy- 
chiatrist. "You  know,"  he  informed 
the  man  on  the  couch,  "you  write  as  if  your 
life  depends  on  every  line." 

"It  does,"  replied  Alan  Jay  Lerner,  and 
in  two  words  he  encapsulated  the  differ- 
ence between  the  epochs  of  M>  Fair  Lady 
and  Michael  Jackson. 

Every  year  extravagant  claims  are  ad- 
vanced for  Billboard's  Top  40  tunes.  Yes, 
some  of  the  records  are  effluvia,  the  fans 
concede,  but  many  are  the  equal  of  platters 
past,  with  songs  by  such  masters  as  Irving 
Berlin,  Cole  Porter,  Rodgers  and  Hart, 
and  the  Gershwins.  It  is  a  common  mis- 
take made  by  those  who  confuse  jingles 
with  wit  and  technique  with  tune.  The 
error  is  understandable:  after  all,  digital 
processes  and  multiple-track  devices  can 
now  grant  any  cat's  mating  yowl  the  reso- 
nance of  a  late  Mahler  symphony.  Audio- 
philically,  this  is  the  golden  age. 

Lyrically,  however,  it  is  the  Styrofoam 
era.  Granted,  some  pop  rhymers  have  pro- 
duced indelible  phrases.  Several  of  Bob 
Dylan's  works  are  blowing  in  the  wind 
twenty  years  later;  Jim  Croce's  "meaner 
than  a  junkyard  dog"  presents  an  entire 
character  in  five  words;  Kris  Kristofferson's 
"Freedom's  just  another  word  for  nothing 

Frederick  Loewe  and  Alan  Jay  Lerner  (right):  his 
hard-wrought  poetry  informed  hits  of  scores  for 
Brigadoon,  My  Fair  Lady,  and  Camelot. 
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left  to  lose"  has  lost  none  of  its  trenchancy. 
But  can  anyone  remember  the  second  or 
third  lines  of  these  songs?  If  we  ever  lis- 
tened closely  we  would  have  to  sit  still  for 


lines  like  these  from  (  ieOfge  Michael's  "1 
Want  Your  v 

<  is  natural, 

E    v  is  tun. 

•    is  K-st 

When  it*«  i  me  on  one. 

Every  tune  1  inveigh  against  the 
banalities  of   modern   culture,    m\ 
children  point  out  that  top-of-the- 
chart  refrains  were  never  meant  to  be 

printed  out  of  context.  fZxamining  words 
without  their  melodies,  they  insist,  is  like 
taking  oxygen  without  hydrogen  and  then 
judging  it  as  water.  Perhaps,  1  reply,  but 
that  oxygen  was  quite  capable  of  sustain- 
ing life  in  other  decades.  And  then  1  brin^ 
my  ultimate  weapon  onstage:  the  versifiers 
themselves.  Cole  Porter's  "You're  the 
Top"  may  boast  the  most  repeated  lines  in 
American  popular  song: 

You're  the  topi 

You're  the  Colosseum. 

You're  the  top! 

You're  the  Louvre  Museum. 

Far  fewer  know  the  self-parody: 

You're  the  top! 

You're  Miss  PinkhanVs  tonic ! 

You're  the  top! 


You're  a  high  colonic. 

You're  the  burning  heat  of  a  bridal  suite 

in  use, 
You're  the  breasts  of  Venus,  you're  King 

Kong's  penis, 
You're  self-abuse. 

Here  is  Noel  Coward  on  the  Germans,  in  a 
song  still  banned  from  many  airwaves: 

Let's  be  sweet  to  them — 

And  day  by  day  repeat  to  them 

That  'sterilization'  simply  isn't  done. 

Let's  help  the  dirty  swine  again — 

To  occupy  the  Rhine  again, 

But  don't  let's  be  beastly  to  the  Hun. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  leading  song- 
writers of  the  eighties  are  valueless.  Paul 
Simon  displays  an  uncommon  literacy  and 
conscience.  No  one  is  quicker  at  seizing 
buzzwords  and  catchphrases.  In  "You  Can 
Call  Me  Al,"  for  example,  he  chants: 

A  man  walks  down  the  street,  he  says, 
"Why  am  I  short  of  attention  and  ...  my 
nights  are  so  long  .  .  .  who'll  be  my  role 
model  now  that  my  role  model  is  gone? 
.  .  .  All  along  there  were  incidents  and 
accidents,  there  were  hints  and  allega- 
tions. ..." 


This  is  the  lingua  franca  of  contempo- 
rary life,  and  in  "Al"  Simon  shows  himself 
to  possess  a  Panasonic  ear.  He  also  exhibits 
a  lazy  mind.  He  has  emptied  his  notebook 
into  his  song  without  bothering  to  polish 
the  work  or  even  to  give  it  metrical  integ- 
rity. It  is  enough,  for  most  of  his  followers, 
to  recognize  the  banalities  of  contempo- 
rary chatter.  Never  mind  if  there  is  any 
sparkle  behind  the  laundry  list. 

The  lyricists  of  the  past  were  just  as 
voracious  in  their  pursuit  of  cliches, 
but  they  were  not  content  merely  to 
ransack  the  cocktail  parties  and  gossip  col- 
umns. They  worked  and  revised  and  pol- 
ished their  poetry  until  you  could  see  your 
face  in  it.  For  "The  Babbitt  and  the  Bro- 
mide," Ira  Gershwin  produced  patter  with 
an  intent  very  much  like  Simon's.  On  the 
way,  as  Fred  Astaire  pointed  out,  Gersh- 
win wrote  for  feet,  physical  and  metrical: 

Hello!  How  are  you? 

Howza  folks?  What's  new? 

I'm  great!  That's  good! 

Ha-ha!  Knock  wood.  .  .  . 

Nice  weather  we  are  having  but  it  gives  me 

such  a  pain; 
I've  taken  my  umbrella,   so  of  course  it 

doesn't  rain. 
Heigh-ho!  That's  life! 
What's  new?  Howza  wife? 
Got  to  run!  Oh  my! 
Ta-ta.  Olive  Oil!  Goodbye! 


^      Cole  Porter  (left)  with  the  director  Moss 
-      v«        question  who  was  the  top. 


Louis  Kronenberger  included  "The 
Babbitt"  in  his  Anthology  of  Light  Verse 
back  in  1934,  where  it  sat  unembarrassed 
beside  the  works  of  Eugene  Field  and 
Hilaire  Belloc.  That  marked  the  first  time 
American  song  lyrics  were  given  such  sta- 
tus. Since  then  progress  has  been  intermit- 
tent but  relentless.  In  recent  years,  Oxford 
University  Press  has  published  two  highly 
significant  volumes  of  humorous  poetry: 
American  Light  Verse  and  English  Light 
Verse.  Besides  the  expected  Gershwin,  the 
American  volume  includes  lyrics  by, 
among  others,  Johnny  Mercer — not  a  ma- 
jor name  to  the  compact-disc  generation, 
but  a  vital  architect  in  the  development  of 
popular  song.  "Blues  in  the  Night"  is  his 
(music  by  Harold  Arlen);  so  are  "Lazy- 
bones" (Hoagy  Carmichael),  "Too  Mar- 
velous for  Words"  (Richard  Whiting),  and 
"Moon  River"  (Henry  Mancini).  The  Ox- 
ford anthology  prefers  his  antic  side  and 
sandwiches  him  between  Theodore 
Roethke  and  Peter  De  Vries: 

Glow,  little  glow  worm,  fly  of  fire, 
Glow  like  an  incandescent  wire. 
Glow  for  the  female  of  the  specie; 
Turn  on  the  AC  and  the  DC.  .  .  . 
Thou  aeronautical  boll  weevil, 
Illuminate  yon  woods  primeval.  .  .  . 


This  is  no  effete  display  for  a  Ph.  D.  oral. 
The  Mills  Bros,  recorded  "Glow  Worm" 
and  took  it  to  the  hit  parade  in  1951. 
American  audiences  were  no  more  elitist 
then  than  now;  the  writers  simply  had 
more  respect  for  them. 

When  Lorenz  Hart  impudently  mocked 
the  hangover  of  passion,  he  used  Shake- 
speare's iambs  to  make  his  point  in  lines 
three  and  four: 

When  love  congeals, 

It  soon  reveals 

The  faint  aroma  of  performing  seals, 

The  double-crossing  of  a  pair  of  heels. 

I  wish  I  were  in  love  again. 

Here  he  laments  the  passage  of  love: 

Once  you  told  me  I  was  mistaken, 
That  I'd  awaken  with  the  sun 
And  order  orange  juice  for  one. 
It  never  entered  my  mind.  .  .  . 
You  have  what  I  lack  myself, 
And  now  I  even  have  to  scratch  my  back 
myself. 

In  the  period  when  Hart  was  collaborat- 
ing with  Richard  Rodgers,  their  chore- 
ographer, George  Balanchine,  fanta- 
sized about  a  day  when  publishers  "would 
print  Larry's  lyrics  without  the  music  as  a 
book  of  verse  or  poetry."  And  here  they 
are,  two  generations  later:  The  Complete 
Lyrics  of  Lorenz  Hart,  produced  in  a  large 
and  handsome  format  by  Alfred  Knopf. 

Alan  Jay  Lerner,  who  became  the  pre- 
mier lyricist  of  his  time,  with  such  shows  as 
My  Fair  Lady,  Camelot,  and  Gigi,  once 
analyzed  his  colleagues:  "Frequently,  afi- 
cionados and  practitioners  of  musical  the- 
ater play  the  pointless  game  of  compari- 
sons. Was  Ira  Gershwin  'better'  than  Cole 
Porter?  Was  Oscar  Hammerstein  'superior' 
to  Larry  Hart?  As  I  say,  it  is  pointless  be- 
cause they  were  all  master  craftsmen,  each 
with  an  expression  of  his  own.  I  am  exhila- 
rated by  the  gaiety,  style  and  surprising 
passion  of  Cole,  overwhelmed  by  the  won- 
derfully slangy  sentimentality  and  inge- 
nious versatility  of  Ira,  touched  by  the  dis- 
arming simplicity  of  Berlin,  and  forever 
impressed  by  Oscar  Hammerstein's  dra- 
matic ability.  Yet  there  is  a  tenderness  in 
some  of  Larry's  lyrics  that  always  catches 
me  off  guard  and  brings  a  tear  to  my  eye. 
His  wit  was  delicious.  ..." 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  anyone's 
writing  that  about  contemporary  lyricists, 
and  it  is  worth  considering  why.  The  10s 
of  wordsmiths  cannot  have  diminished  so 
drastically  since  Lerner's  time — the  man 
died  only  in  1986.  Were  there  really  giants 
on  the  Earth  in  those  days' 


Cole  Porter,  like  many  .mother  patho- 
logical worker,  liked  to  give  the  impres- 
sion that  he  tossed  off  his  rhymes  between 
martinis.  In  fact,  he  wrote  more  than  800 
songs  under  increasingly  advene  condi- 
tions. His  family  wealth  guaranteed  him 
comfort  but  not  success,  and  tor  fifteen 
years  after  leaving  Yale  he  was  known  as 
the  author  of  flops  and  fripperies.  By  the 
time  he  was  recognized  as  a  master  crafts- 
man he  was  nearly  forty  and  close  to  the 
tragedy  that  was  to  maim  him  for  life.  Dur- 
ing a  horseback  ride  he  took  a  spill.  The 
mount  toppled  on  his  legs,  crushing  them. 
Porter  endured  more  than  thirty  opera- 
tions, and  he  was  in  nearly  constant  pain 
from  then  on.  Still,  he  continued  to  write 
songs  that  bore  no  hint  of  his  anguish. 


Morn-  Bishop,  and  Phyllis  McGin- 
le\.  .  .  ."  Song  lyricists  \wete  of  this  inge- 
nious company.  Updike  remarks  that  "wit 
oi  a  specifically  literary  sort  lies  behind 
Porter's  sophisticated  references  and  out- 
iis  rhymes  —  'trickery  liquor  we,' 
'throws  a/sub  tos.C  'presto  West,  oh,' 
'Siena/then  a,'  and,  famously  from  Ni<jht 
and  Day,'  'hide  of  me  inside  ot  me.' 

As  to  the  "disarming  simplicity"  oi 
Berlin,  the  man  is  about  as  simple  .is 
a  Byzantine  chapel.  Back  in  1  ^24  he 
was  rhyming  "child  would"  with  "wild- 
wood"  and  "peaceful"  with  "valise  full." 
He  has  seen  his  hundredth  birthday,  but 
had  he  stopped  writing  at  the  age  ot  thirty 
Berlin  would  have  been  rich  and  famous  as 
the  composer  ot  popular  ditties  like  "Alex- 


Noel  Coward  outside  Las  Vegas:  relentlessly  inventive,  he  was  usually  ready  to  be  beastly,  too. 


Porter  was  lucky  in  his  lineage,  but  he 
was  more  fortunate  in  his  epoch.  As  John 
Updike  points  out,  the  late  thirties  was  a 

lighthearted  era,  "a  heyday  ot  light  verse; 

there  were  book  reviews  in  verse,  and 
sports  stories;  there  were  droll  ballades  and 
rondeaux  and  triolets.  The  plentitudinous 

newspapers  and  magazines  published  Don 
Maunns,  Louis  Untermever,  .  .  .  Doro- 
thy Parker,  Ogden  Nash,  E.  B.  White, 


ander's  Ragtime  Band"  and  "Remember." 
1  lad  Berlin  begun  at  the  age  ot  thirty  and 

stopped  at  forty-five,  he  would  have  been 

rich  and  famous  as  the  composei  ot  melo- 
dies tor  such  Astaire-Roj:ers  dims  ,is  To/) 
I  lat.  And  if  Berlin  had  begun  his  career  at 
the  age  ot  fort}  -five  lie  would  be  rich  and 
famous  tor  his  indelible  Broadway  melo- 
dies like  "There's  No  Business  Like  Show 
Business": 
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Yesterday  rhev  told  you  you  would  nor  go  far, 
Thar  night  you  open  and  rhere  you  are, 
Nexr  day  on  your  dressing  room  they've 

hune  a  star, 
Let's  go  on  with  the  show. 

Some  of  the  composer's  monosyllables 
seem  to  carry  the  clang  of  the  schoolyard. 
But  Retlin  and  his  peers  were  always  acute- 
ly aware  of  something  the  Romantic  poets 
also  knew:  English  is  a  language  of  frica- 
tives and  tight  endings.  Italian,  with  its 
large  vowels,  its  os  and  as  and  es  ending 
every  phtase,  is  the  ideal  singer's  tongue. 
The  atias  of  Puccini  and  Verdi  can  be 
boomed  in  the  shower.  Henry  Purcell's 
melodies,  with  theit  ctunching  conson- 
ants, are  confined  to  the  concert  hall. 

Ryton  sensed  all  that  back  in  1818.  His 
solution  was  to  steal  ftom  the  Italians, 
copying  their  ottava  rimrt,  an  eight-line 
stanza  with  a  thyme  scheme  of  a,  b,  a,  b,  a, 
b,  c;  c    In  Don  }uan  those  a's  and  b's  ate 


The  Gershwins:  Ira  (right),   like   many  lyricists, 
worked  in  the  shadow  of  his  composer  partner. 


diverting,  but  it  is  the  c,  c's  that  bring  a 
foretaste  of  American  song: 

What  men   call   gallantry,   and  gods  call 

adultery, 
Is  much  more  common  where  the  climate's 

sultry. 

In  Ryron's  day  audiences  really  read  po- 
etry. In  the  thirties  and  forties  and  even  up 
to  the  fifties,  they  truly  heard  the  messages 
above  the  treble  clef.  Rhymers  aimed  for 
thoughts  that  could  be  compressed  and 
words  that  would  carry  a  tune.  Much  can 
be  done  with  amore,  but  what  can  be  done 
with  "love"?  Glove,  above,  shove- — the 
rhymes  were  used  up  a  century  ago.  Hence 
Ira  Gershwin's  sardonic  song: 

Rlah,  Rlah,  Rlah  your  hair, 

Rlah,  Rlah,  Rlah  your  eyes, 

Rlah,  Rlah,  Rlah,  blah  care, 

Rlah,  Rlah,  Rlah,  blah  skies. 

Tra  la  la  la,   tra  la  la  la  la,  cottage  for 

two. 
Rlah,   Rlah,    Rlah,   blah,    blah,   darling, 

with  you. 

The  great  ones  learned  to  vault  over  the 
iron  resttictions  of  their  native  tongue, 
placing  the  emotion  in  the  middle  of  the 
song  and  the  wit  in  the  title  and  at  the 
close,  where  punch  lines  belonged.  Berlin 
wrote  of  dancing  cheek  to  cheek  and 
changing  partners.  Porter  inquired, 
"What  is  this  thing  called  love?"  ("Just 
who  can  solve  its  mystery  ?/Why  should  it 
make  a  fool  of  me?");  he  had  a  call  girl 
chant  about  "love  fot  sale,"  cannily  put- 
ting the  emphasis  on  the  antepenultimate 
syllable: 

Let  the  poets  pipe  of  love 
In  theit  childish  way, 
I  know  every  type  of  love 
Retter  far  than  they. 
If  you  want  the  thrill  of  love, 
I've  been  thru  the  mill  of  love; 
Old  love,  new  love, 
Every  love  hut  true  love. 

Hammerstein,  the  ultimate  tongue- 
and-groove  craftsman,  employed  many  of 
the  same  techniques,  but  without  the  pa- 
nache. The  thitd-generation  showman, 
who  worked  with  two  of  America's 
greatest  Rroailway  composers,  Jerome 
Kern  and  Richard  Rodgers,  cultivated  a 
personal  plainness.  He  avoided  night- 
clubs, rose  early,  started  work  by  9:30, 
spent  the  evenings  with  his  close-knit  fam- 
ily, and  labored  for  tormented  weeks  on  a 
ingle  lyric  until  it  achieved  the  effect  of 
utter:  KHitaneity.  (He  was  then  driven  to 


distraction  when  Richatd  Rodgers  took  his 
rhymes  and  set  them  to  fluent,  soaring 
melodies  overnight. )  Hammerstein's  love 
songs  are  full  of  expected  sentiment  and 
unpredictable  attack:  not,  for  example, 
"How  do  I  feel?"  but  "If  I  loved  you";  not 
"forbidden  love"  but  "We  kiss  in  a  shad- 
ow"; not  "We  love  women"  but  "There  is 
nothing  like  a  dame. "  Rodgers's  celebrated 
collaborator  has  been  much  maligned  for 
bringing  the  melodies  down  to  earth — and 
it  is  true  that  once  Hart  had  died  they  nev- 
er climbed  so  high  or  sounded  so  fresh.  But 
from  Oklahoma!  right  through  The  Sound 
of  Musk,  Hammerstein  wrote  integrated 
ballads,  waltzes,  and  character  songs  that 
define  the  essence  of  theatrical  integrity. 

Yet  even  at  his  finest,  Hammerstein 
lacked  the  one  element  that  Porter 
and  Hart  had  in  superabundance: 
astonishment.  Students  of  lyrics  have  a 
favorite  game,  Prediction — calling  the 
punch  line  before  the  singer  does.  In  fair- 
ness, it  can  be  played  only  when  a  song  is 
heard  for  the  first  time.  The  soloist  chants 
a  verse  that  praises  a  girl's  charms,  and  the 
student  knows  at  once  that  the  next  line 
will  invariably  contain  the  final  word 
"arms."  "Witty"  bounces  down  to  "pret- 
ty," "romance"  to  "chance,"  and  so  on. 
No  lyricist  has  ever  eluded  the  guessers 
better  than  Noel  Coward. 

"The  police  had  to  send  a  squad  car — " 
begins  one  of  his  more  outrageous  cou- 
plets. Can  you  call  the  rhyme? 

" — When  Daddy  got  fried  on  Vodka." 
Unlike  Coward,  Porter,  Hart,  and  oth- 
ers who  expressed  a  bone-deep  gaiety  in  all 
senses  of  the  word,  and  unlike  Hammer- 
stein, who  was  inwardly  placid,  Alan  Jay 
Lerner  married  seven  times  and  was 
dogged  by  ulcers  and  a  fatal  streak  of  per- 
fectionism. He  miserably  sided  with  those 
who  believe,  as  he  says  in  his  autobiogra- 
phy, that  "lyrics,  no  less  than  music,  are 
written  to  be  heard.  A  lyric  without  its 
musical  clothes  is  a  scrawny  creature  and 
should  never  be  allowed  to  parade  naked 
across  the  printed  page."  I  say  miserably 
because  he  then  proceeded  to  follow  that 
statement  by  printing  thirty-nine  of  his 
songs,  sans  melodies,  from  "The  Rain  in 
Spain"  to  his  salute  to  Gerontion: 

The  fountain  of  youth  is  dull  as  paint, 
Methuselah  is  my  patron  saint; 
I've  never  been  so  comfortable  before. 
Oh,   I'm  so  glad  that  I'm  not  young  any 
more. 

The  great  lyricists  have  always  taken 
second  billing:  Rodgers  and  Hart,  Kern 
and  Hammerstein,  Arlen  and  Mercer. 
When  they  shared  the  last  name,  Geotge 
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Richard  Rodgers  with  Lorenz  Hart:  "Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty, /Gabriel  blow  your  root-toot-tooty." 


Gershwin  came  before  Ira,  and  even  when 
words  and  tunes  came  from  the  same  man, 
they  were  more  often  listed  on  song  sheets 
as  "Music  and  lyrics  by  Cole  Porter."  Yet 
the  numbers  were  remembered  as  much  for 
a  single  phrase  as  for  a  whole  melody.  The 
sung  genius  Dorothy  Fields  specialized  in 
images  that  took  hold  of  their  audience 
and  never  let  go.  No  one  who  has  once 
heard  "On  the  Sunny  Side  of  the  Street" 
can  forget  to  grab  his  hat  and  get  his  coat 
and  put  his  worries  on  the  doorstep;  in  one 
hit  she  spoke  for  an  entire  post- Depression 
public — and  for  anyone  today  who  is 
young,  ambitious,  and  smitten: 

Gee,    I'd  like  to  see  you  looking  swell, 

Baby, 
Diamond  bracelets  Woolworth  doesn't 

sell,  Baby, 
But  Till  that  lucky  day  you  know  darn  well, 

Baby, 
I  can't  give  you  anything  but  love. 

Howard  Dietz,  a  man  who  managed  to 
be  an  MGM  executive  as  well  as  a  lyricist, 
gave  the  key  to  his  success  in  a  remark  to 
Louis  B.  Mayer,  who  caught  him  waltzing 
into  the  office  at  eleven  A.M.  "Pretty  late 
to  start  work,"  the  mogul  growled,  looking 
at  his  watch.  "Yeah,"  Dietz  replied,  "bur  I 
make  up  for  it  by  going  home  early." 
Obviously  when  he  got  home  he  churned 
out  elegant  and  low-down  rhymes  for 
Arthur  Schwartz,  with  whom  he  wrote, 
among  many  other  songs,  "Dancing  in  the 
Dark,"  "Something  to  Remember  You 


By,"  "A  Shine  on  Your  Shoes,"  "By 
Myself,"  and  the  classic  backstage  num- 
ber, "That's  Entertainment,"  in  which 
Oedipus  is  recalled  as  a  chap  who  kills  his 
father  and  causes  a  lot  of  bother. 

There  are  many  other  craftsmen  in  the 
ateliers  of  Broadway,  Hollywood, 
and  Tin  Pan  Alley:  Frank  Loesser 
(Guys  and  Dolls),  Sheldon  Harnick  (Fid- 
dler on  the  Roof),  E.  Y.  ("Yip")  Harburg 
(The  Wizard  ofOz);  but  here  I  run  the  dan- 
ger of  making  my  own  laundry  list. 
Besides,  only  one  lyricist  today  belongs  up 
thete  with  the  Pantheon  figures,  and  be- 
cause of  Stephen  Sondheim's  unique  sta- 
tus his  opening  nights  now  have  the  quali- 
ty of  a  retrospective.  In  Gypsy,  he  drove 
with  Porter's  poetic  license,  rhyming  "he 
goes,"  "she  goes,"  "egos,"  and  "amigos"; 
and  he  brought  Coward  home  when  .1 
stripper  reminded  her  audience,  "On<  e  1 
was  a  shlepper,  now  I'm  Miss  Mazeppa." 
But  Sondheim's  wormwood  soliloquy  foi  \ 
Littie  Night  Musk,  was  strictly  his  own: 

Isn't  it  rich,  isn't  u  rare? 

You  witb  your  feet  on  the  ground,  me  in 

mid-air.  .  .  . 
I  thought  you  wanted  what  I  want    s<>m. 

my  dear. 
Semi  in  the  clowns,  where  arc  the 

1.  lowns? 
Don't  bother    they're  ben..  .  .  . 


dize  about  a  pair  oi  sleeping  beauties. 

Agony,  not  ID  know  what  you  miss 
While  they  lie  there  tor  \e.ir- 
And  you  cr\  on  their  hers. 
What  unbearable  bliss, 
Agony,  that  can  cut  like  a  knife. 
Ah  well,  back  CO  mv  wife.  .  .  . 

Occasionally  Sondheim  gets  lost  in  his 
own  woods;  even  so,  he  remains  the  last  1 4 
the  Broadway  giants.  If  anyone  doubts  it, 
let  him  listen  to  a  smash-hit  non-Sond- 
heim  show.  The  Phantom  of  the  Opera  1-  so 
swollen  with  self-importance  it  has  not 
one  but  two  lyricists.  Charles  Hart  and 
Richard  Stilgoe  have  filled  Andrew  Lloyd 
Webber's  calculated  pseudo-romantic  mu- 
sic with  calculated  pseudo-romantic  ef- 
fects, but  when  it  comes  to  the  denoue- 
ment they  resort  to  this: 

Pitiful  creature  of  the  night, 
What  kind  of  life  have  you  known.' 
God  give  me  courage  to  show  you — 

The  last  line,  anyone?  Exactly: 
— You  are  not  alone. 

Too  bad;  given  the  contemporary  word- 
smiths,  there  is  a  lot  to  be  said  for  solitude. 
And  silence.  And  memory.  D 

Stefan  Kanfer,  a  contributing  editor  to  Time 

magazine,  has  just  completed  A  Summer 
World  (Farrar,  Straus  SGiroux),  about  the 
Catskills  resorts. 


In  his  latest,  the  fairy-tale  musical  Into 

the  Wocxis,  Sondheim  still  exhibits  glints 
of  his  high  art  when  rival  princes  rhapso- 


Oscar  Hammerstein's  lyrics  seamlessly  fit  Rod- 
gers's  music,  from  Oklahoma!  to  South  Pacific. 
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r  thought  of  owning  an  island 

*  .  By  Edward  Kiersh 

treat,  here  is  your  man  PhotographsbyMexwebb 


?\ 


An  estimated  $20  million  worth  of  perfection: 
the  island  of  Guana,  in  the  British  Virgin 
Islands.  Though  H  is  not  for  sale,  potential 
buyers  have  their  eyes  on  ft. 


Vladi  scouting  in  the  Virgins.  The  trip  cost  about  $25,000,  paid  out  of  his  own  pocket.  "This  way  no  one  thinks  I'm  doing  too  much  traveling." 


Today,  his  relentless  search  for 
paradise  begins  in  a  Jet  Ranger 
helicopter  twelve  hundred  feet 
above  the  gleaming  Caribbean 
beaches  of  Guana  Island.  "Let's 
get  closer  to  this  jewel!  Swing  to  the  east, 
toward  that  mountain  range,  and  bring  her 
down  to  about  five  hundred  feet,"  Farhad 
Vladi  orders  his  pilot.  "Guana  is  flawless!" 
he  tells  a  companion.  "Besides  being  close 

Nawaci,  Fiji 


Twenty-seven  acres,  200  yards  oft  the 
large,  well-developed  island  of  VanuaLevu; 
crystal-clear  bays,  palm  trees,  tropi- 
cal flowers,  and  a  sandy  been.  $550,000. 


to  Tortola  and  an  airport,  it  has  wonderful 
vegetation,  hills,  coves,  plenty  of  water — 
several  attributes  that  make  an  island  val- 
uable. If  it  comes  onto  the  market,  the 
owner  will  get  at  least  twenty  million." 

The  world's  preeminent  broker  of  pri- 
vately owned  islands  presses  against  the 
starboard  window  of  the  chopper  to  aim 
his  Nikon  at  the  topography  below,  snap- 
ping dozens  of  photographs.  Collected  in 
slide  shows,  aerial  shots — whether  of  Gua- 
na or  such  exotic  isles  as  the  Seychelles 
and  Fijis — become  Vladi's  lifeblood,  his 
prime  sales  tool  when  calling  on  a  clientele 
including  a  Ferragamo,  the  family  of  the 
shah  of  Iran,  and  Japanese  millionaires. 

Farhad  Vladi,  of  Vladi  Private  Islands, 
Hamburg  and  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  is  no 
ordinary  land  dealer.  A  swarthy,  forty- 
tour-year-old  Canadian  citizen  of  Iranian 
and  German  descent,  armed  with  a  portfo- 
lio of  retreats  priced  from  $30,000  to  $30 
million,  he  traffics  in  fantasies  of  returning 
to  Eden.  Balancing  the  fantasies  with  real- 
ity (transportation  needs,  energy  sources, 
housing  costs)  means  that  from  the  time 
he  meets  a  new  client  it  typically  takes  a 
year  to  close  a  deal. 

"There  is  no  hard  sell  here,"  says  Vladi. 
"The  buyer  knows  he  wants  an  island,  and 


since  I  represent  only  his  interests — not 
the  seller's — I  have  to  get  the  one  that  will 
work  for  his  personality  at  the  best  price.  I 
can  do  that  only  by  really  knowing  my 
clients,  taking  them  on  exploratory  trips  if 
necessary,  and  tending  to  my  archive." 
That  archive  consists  of  maps,  brochures, 
and  a  data  base  on  some  3,000  islands. 
"An  island,"  Vladi  explains,  "is  not  just 
another  piece  of  real  estate.  Each  one  has  a 
soul,  a  sense  of  romance."  When  he  has 
successfully  matched  island  and  buyer,  he 
pockets  an  8.5  percent  commission. 

Vladi  is  an  insatiable  wanderer.  From 
Guana  Island,  he  hops  over  to  investigate 
another  gem:  the  $1.2  million  Little  Hans 
Lollik,  in  the  U.S.  Virgins.  Speaking 
adoringly  of  the  island's  round  shape  and 
white  beaches  with  views  of  the  sea,  he  has 
the  pilot  land  on  a  long,  sandy  expanse  and 
jumps  out  the  door,  focusing  on  a  distant 
reef,  silently  envisioning  where  to  build  a 
wharf.  Then  he  combs  through  the  shrub- 
bery; the  type  of  growth  tells  him  about  the 
below-ground  water  supply. 

This  exercise  helps  him  estimate  the 
isle's  true  value,  but  there  is  little  time  tor 
lingering.  Within  twenty  minutes,  Vladi 
is  back  in  the  Ranger,  headed  for  a  string  of 
cays.  Even  alter  selling  450  islands  in  fif- 
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teen  years,  he  knows  that  paradise  is  never 
easily  found — or  bought. 

The  Caribbean  is  not  Vladi's  favorite 
place  to  go  island  shopping  (see  box). 
Island  prices  in  the  region  have  doubled 
over  the  past  two  years,  which  aggravates 
his  constant  struggle  with  the  people  he 
calls  "land  sharks" — local  realtors  and  at- 
torneys who  represent  the  seller.  But  he 
can  still  find  an  occasional  bargain  among 
the  Grenadines  (Grenada  to  St.  Vincent) , 
the  French  Antilles  (e.g. ,  Martinique,  St. 
Bart's),  or  off  Belize  and  Panama  (the 
eighty-acre  island  Taborcillo,  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  John  Wayne,  is  now 
selling  for  $450,000). 

Though  Vladi,  too,  benefits  from  the 
higher  prices,  he  hates  to  cave  in  to  real- 
tors' demands.  On  many  Caribbean  is- 
lands the  government  is  empowered  to 
approve  all  land  sales  or  housing-develop- 
ment plans — which  means  that  well-con- 
nected realtors  can  delay  or  even  sabotage 
Vladi's  transactions.  In  the  Grenadines, 
for  example,  where  the  bureaucracy  is 
notoriously  slow,  Vladi  is  forced  to  share 

Tessera,  Italy 


Jta 


Two  and  two-tenths  acres  in  the  heart  of 
the  Venetian  lagoon,  including  a  six-room 
villa  from  the  eighteenth  century  (restored 
in  1984),  plus  outbuildings  and  wet  dock. 
Three  miles  from  the  Venice  airport.  Coast 
completely  walled.  Luxuriant  fruit  trees. 
$1,350,000. 

listings,  legal  responsibilities,  and  com- 
missions with  a  local  realtor.  Such  part- 
nerships cost  him  part  of  his  potential 
earnings  without  reducing  the  services  he 
must  provide.  Beyond  these  inevitable 
concessions,  Vladi  draws  the  line.  He 
strictly  advises  clients  to  avoid  banana' 
republic-style  payoffs.  "Once  you  start 
handing  out  money,"  he  cautions,  "you'll 
pay  for  a  telephone  permit,  permission  to 
build  a  wharf,  everything." 

The  Bahamas  pose  other  problems. 
While  the  Turks  and  Caicos  offer  beautiful 
beaches  at  very  reasonable  prices,  the  pasi 


decade  has  seen  the  government  racked  by 
turmoil,  which  is  always  worrisome.  Be- 

sides,  in  efforts  to  curb  dru^  rr.itru,  the 
Bahamas  have  passed  laws  restricting  own- 
ership of  islands  with  «ur>trip>.  and  Vladi's 
richer  clients  demand  plane  access,  espe- 
cially on  larger,  more  remote  isles.  (Most 
of  the  islands  on  his  list  are  less  than  tour 
miles  from  a  mainland.) 

Vladi  prefers  islands  in  the 
world's  northern  climes, 
particularly  properties  off 
France's  Brittany  coast,  in 
Scotland,  and  in  Nova  Sco- 
tia. Prices  are  rising  there,  too — the  dwin- 
dling supply  of  private  islands  is  heating  up 
the  market  everywhere — but  Vladi  insists 
that  these  areas  are  still  "very  affordable." 
A  620-acre,  oceanside  site  near  Halifax 
lists  for  only  $640,000,  and  Scottish  isles 
average  $65,000.  They  are  also  easier  to 
get  to  than  islands  in  the  south,  Vladi 
points  out,  and  closer  to  hospitals,  restau- 
rants, and  boat-repair  shops  of  the  quality 
his  clients  want. 

Recalling  his  first  transaction  in  the 
Canadian  wilds,  Vladi  says,  "I  really  felt 
like  an  explorer  when  I  discovered  this  - 
eight-hundred-acre  island  called  Motoun, 
in  1973.  It  was  quite  remote,  and  yet  I 
knew  it  was  perfect  for  this  German  doctor 
who  was  intent  on  raising  fish.  He  wanted 
an  out-of-the-way  place  where  people 
couldn't  steal  them,  and  this  island,  which 
had  a  freshwater  lake,  offered  him  that 
very  safeguard.  It  was  also  a  beautiful 
investment.  He  bought  the  island  for  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  today  it's 
worth  two  million." 

Vladi  himself  has  a  special  fondness  for 
remote  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  owns 
Sleepy  Cove  Island,  in  the  middle  of  a 
lake,  and  Stoney  Island,  on  the  rugged 
Atlantic  coastline.  Each  affords  solitude,  a 
respite  from  the  socializing  and  traveling 
that  have  him  on  the  go  as  much  as  200- 
odd  days  a  year.  Divorced  in  I984i  he 
often  takes  his  twelve-year-old  daughter, 
Nathalie,  to  these  hideaways.  "Away  from 
TVsand  shopping  in. ills,  you  can  redisi  i  >\ 
er  yourself,"  lie  says.  "Owning  an  island  is 
more  than  status;  it's  magical." 

To  Vladi's  mind,  the  magic  is  most 
potent  in  climates  where  one  experiences 
the  changing  seasons.  |  [e  has  persuaded  a 

few  i  lientS  of  that,   too.  *.  me,  a  I  icon. in 

comedian,  was  shopping  in  the  ( laribbean 

I, ist  year.  Hut  as  is  his  wont,  Vladi  was  dis 
erectly  snooping  around  Brittany  at  that 

time,  talking  with  fishermen  to  find  out 
the  ownership  of  some  i  hoi(  e  properties 

1  le  soon  invited  his  client  to  the  area  and 
showed  him  (  fosta  I  res,  ,i  granitic  ,  pmk- 
c  htled  island  halt  a  mile  oft  Plouinan.u  h, 


Cape  Negro  Island, 
Nova  Scotia,  Canada 


Eight  hundred-plus  acres,  one  mile  off- 
shore; the  largest  privately  owned  island 
on  Canada's  east  coast;  1,000  sheep, 
white  beach,  working  lighthouse  (govern- 
ment owned).  $1,200,000. 

complete  with  a  twelve-room  medieval 
castle.  The  actor,  realizing  he  could  ha\  e  a 
vacation  home  and  a  weekend  refuge  in 
one,  quickly  forgot  the  Caribbean.  The 
price:  $1.5  million.  Says  Vladi,  "SimpU  a 
terrific  bargain." 

All  the  same,  most  island  buyers  are  still 
hooked  on  a  standard  fantasy:  sun- 
drenched palms  and  trim  trees  and  la- 
goons. "The  client  thinks  an  island  will 
solve  all  of  his  problems,"  Vladi  says.  "He 
imagines  barely  dressed  women  tanning 
him  and  feeding  grapes  into  his  mouth." 
Paul  Gauguin  has  much  to  answer  tor. 

Vladi's  wealthiest  clients  often  ( ling  to 
such  picturesque  notions.  The  Japanese, 
who  are  rapidh  replac  ing  Amem  .ins  .is  his 
best  customers,  demand  to  he  in  Pohne 
sia,  in  Hawaii,  or  off  New  Zealand.  The 
Frenc.  h  prefer  to  luxuriate  in  Indian  l.  \  can 

locales.  And  as  tor  his  newest  clientele, 
Rion  Island,  France 


Thirty  acres,  a  mile  off  northern  Brittany, 
white  beach  and  pine  trees;  two  working 
farms  and  a  house.  $650,000. 
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Necker  Island.  Vladi  drops  in  on  his  old  client  Richard  Branson.  Says  Branson,  "Taking  care  of  a  Caribbean  island  is  like  running  your  own  little  country.' 


American  and  European  corporations, 
they  are  increasingly  purchasing  islands  in 
the  Caribbean  and  Bermudas  for  confer- 
ence centers  or  executive  think  tanks. 

Even  if  money  is  no  object,  Vladi  still 
tries  to  talk  economic  sense.  In  the  Carib- 
bean, such  routine  expenses  as  having  a 
caretaker,  desalinating  water,  and  repair- 
ing a  boat  average  $100,000  annually,  as 
compared  with  $10,000  in  Canada.  Con- 
struction costs  can  also  be  significantly 
higher.  Since  buying  Necker  Island 
(B.V.I.),  in  1973,  Richard  Branson,  the 
owner  of  Virgin  Atlantic  Airways,  has 
sunk  ,$20  million  into  developing  it. 
"Everything  has  to  be  shipped  in.  You've 
got  to  find  living  accommodations  for  the 
workers.  If  someone  says  one  year  to  com- 
plete the  process,  you've  got  to  multiply 
that  by  five.  After  adding  up  all  the  costs, 
you  will  find  that  taking  care  of  a  Carib- 
bean island  is  like  running  your  own  little 
country." 

Besides,  as  Vladi  likes  to  point  out, 
islands  are  essentially  used  four  to  six 
weeks  a  year  during  the  summer,  "and  this 
is  not  the  tune  to  be  in  the  tropics."  Still, 
the  Caribbean  dream  dies  bard. 

One  New  York  stockbroker,  obsessed 
with  owning  a  Caribbean  property,  has 


Soldier  Key,  Florida 


Three  and  a  half  acres  neighboring  Key 
Biscayne.  Fifteen  minutes  by  speedboat  to 
Miami  yacht  clubs.  Excellent  views  of 
skyline.  $440,000. 

been  looking  at  assorted  islands  for  almost 
a  year.  Still  unsatisfied,  he  asked  Vladi  to 
present  him  with  more  slides.  So,  one 
morning  last  January, Vladi  was  back  in 
the  U.S.  and  British  Virgin  Islands,  scour- 
ing the  horizon  in  that  Ranger  helicopter. 
By  noon  he  was  standing  amid  the  yachts 
ol  a  St.  Thomas  marina,  desperate  to  rent  a 
boal .  "I  need  to  get  to  (  ireaf  St.  James  to 


take  some  pretty  photos  of  the  beaches," 
he  tells  a  charter  operator,  purposely 
avoiding  any  mention  of  his  real-estate 
interests.  He  is  soon  weaving  past  an- 
chored yachts  toward  choppy  open  waters, 
finally  reaching  a  calm,  secluded  cove. 

Shedding  his  shorts  for  swimming 
trunks,  he  dives  over  the  side  and  swims 
toward  the  beach.  The  shoreline,  blem- 
ished by  large  stones  and  sea  urchins,  is  not 
to  his  liking.  "A  lot  of  dredging  would 
have  to  be  done  here,  which  is  quite 
expensive,"  says  Vladi. 

The  vegetation  is  disappointing,  too: 
mostly  hardwood  trees  and  assorted  cacti, 
which  give  the  island  "a  rough  look."  The 
shrubbery  also  indicates  that  the  water 
table  is  relatively  low.  This  means  the 
added  expense  of  either  desalinating  water 
or  laying  a  pipeline  to  the  mainland. 

Still,  feeling  that  the  200-acre  property 
will  sell  for  $7  million  to  $8  million  (at  the 
time  of  its  sale  eleven  years  ago  the  island 
was  listed  tor  $4  million),  Vladi  leaves  the 
beach  to  survey  the  interior.  He  crouches 
under  pine  trees  and  then  mounts  a  hill 
and  points  to  a  brackish  lake.  "Finding  a 
lagoon  like  this  on  an  island  is  very  rare," 
says  Vladi  excitedly.  "Because  it  doesn't 
seem  to  be  breeding  mosquitoes,  it's  deh- 
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nitely  a  selling  point.  1  he  owner  s  house 
could  overlook  both  the  lake  and  the  Ca- 
ribbean." 

Retreating  from  the  underbrush,  he  re- 
visits the  other  side  of  the  island.  That 
foray  takes  him  past  the  lusher,  more  invit- 
ing coastline  of  neighboring  Little  St. 
James — and  it  proves  decisive.  He  will  not 
recommend  Great  St.  James  to  his  New 
York  client.  But  Vladi  is  hardly  discour- 
aged. Besides  calling  Guana  "a  definite 
possibility,"  he  is  already  looking  forward 
to  forthcoming  excursions. 

Vladi  still  remembers  when  he  fell  in 
love  with  islands.  As  a  boy  of  five,  he  went 
to  Italy  with  his  father,  an  Iranian  emi- 
grant who  imported  dried  fruits  to  Germa- 
ny. They  took  a  boat  to  Capri's  Blue  Grot- 
to. He  recalls,  "I  felt  like  Christopher 
Columbus  entering  a  different  world. 
Everything  was  so  much  slower  on  that 
island,  so  peaceful." 

From  then  on,  he  loved  to  travel.  In 
high  school,  he  often  went  roaming 
around  Europe.  "My  father  insisted  I  have 
a  profession,"  Vladi  says,  so  he  eventually 
earned  a  master's  degree  in  macroeconom- 
ics from  Hamburg  University  and  accepted 
a  trainee's  position  at  a  local  bank.  During 
his  first  year  of  training,   an  attorney 


offered  to  sell  him  Cousine  Island,  in  the 
Seychelles,  a  $300,000  property  Vladi 
could  not  afford.  He  went  to  check  it  out 
anyway  and  brokered  the  sale  to  a  Ham- 
burg banker,  netting  $13,000  on  the  deal. 
"This  wasn't  bad  for  a  twenty-tour-year- 
old,"  he  reflects  with  a  laugh.  "1  knew  1 
wanted  to  do  it  again."  In  a  few  years,  he 
became  a  full-time  broker. 

Apart  from  the  romance  of  it 
all,  this  decision  meant  his 
sudden  immersion  in  tax 
laws  and  property  laws,  the 
continuous  hassle  of  notar- 
ies, lawyers,  engineers,  and  architects — 
and  constant  travel.  Last  year  alone  he 
logged  over  500,000  miles.  Selling  islands 
in  Panama,  off  Maine,  or  in  Australia,  he 
has  also  helped  buyers  select  contractors 
and  caretakers.  His  charges  for  consulting 
are  nominal,  and  though  his  management 
services  have  never  been 
profitable,  they  have  generated  recom- 
mendations that  have  led  him  from  one 
client  to  another.  He  and  Bob  Douglas,  a 
Nova  Scotia-based  broker  with  whom 
Vladi  often  shares  listings,  are  now  the  two 
major  forces  in  this  high-stakes  market. 

Vladi's  reputation  has  been  further  pol- 
ished by  appearances  as  an  expert  witness 


Cousine  Island,  Seychelles 


'  V 


Seventy-four  acres  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
with  two  miles  of  wide,  white  sandy  beach. 
Romantic  rock  formations  and  a 
230-foot  mountain.  Three  bungalows  plus 
guest  house.  Palms,  banana  trees,  orchids, 
pineapples.  $1,200,000. 

in  lawsuits  involving  inheritance  and 
property  claims.  This  gives  him  added 
credibility  with  island  owners  like  Mal- 
colm Forbes  and  Marlon  Brando,  who  has 
listed  his  island  in  French  Polynesia  tor 
sale  with  Vladi.  Yet  he,  too,  has  made  mis' 
takes.  He  still  laments  his  failure  to  close  a 


Vladi,  a  companion,  and  their  helicopter  pilot  consult  the  map  before  lifting  off  for  a  further  round  of  exploration  and  documentary  photography. 
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After  checking  out  Great  St.  James  Island,  Vladi  swims  back  to  his  boat.  The  isle's  plus:  a  mosquito-free  lagoon.  Its  minus:  a  low  water  table. 


Caribbean  Adventures 

Farhad  Vladi  is  not  a  fan  of  the  Caribbean,  but  some- 
times a  client  is  determined  to  own  an  island  property 
there — as  was  a  Ferragamo  family  member.  "The  twen- 
ty-acre Grenadine  island  he  had  his  heart  set  on  was  an 
extremely  difficult  sale,"  Vladi  reports,  "for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  it  took  me  a  year  to  find  the  owner  of  the 
island,  and  throughout  the  hunt  I  feared  he'd  want  this 


astronomical  sum.  Then,  even  though  the  govern- 
ment knew  Ferragamo  wasn't  going  to  use  the  island  for 
drug  smuggling,  it  took  me  months  to  get  all  the  docu- 
ments through  the  bureaucracy.  This  particular  prop- 
erty has  a  beautiful  white  sandy  beach,  palm  trees,  and 
no  corals  where  you  swim.  Remarkably,  it  cost  less 
than  half  a  million.  The  client  is  quite  happy  now.  He 
enjoys  sailing,  and  this  is  a  perfect  island  for  that." 
As  a  counterexample,  consider  a  transaction  in  St. 


Vincent  a  few  years  ago.  Vladi  had  a  client  lined  up  to 
buy  a  magnificent,  palm-studded  retreat,  but  the 
authorities  simply  made  life  unbearable.  "You  waited 
and  waited,  and  nothing  happened  for  about  a  year  and 
a  half.  The  government  demanded  all  kinds  of  docu- 
ments, and  then  there  wouldn't  be  any  reply.  I  don't 
know  if  they  wanted  bribes  or  not,  but  finally  the  client 
had  had  it.  I  sold  him  a  property  in  Maine.  But  I 
haven't  done  business  in  St.  Vincent  since."  — E.K. 


deal  on  Coconut  Island,  off  Oahu,  in 
1986,  after  negotiating  the  $8.5  million 
price  down  to  $4-5  million.  "That,"  he 
says,  "is  the  big  one  that  got  away."  On  a 
more  personal  level,  selling  islands  may 
well  have  contributed  to  the  failure  of  his 
eight-year  marriage.  "Working  for  the  rich 
is  difficult,"  he  shrugs.  "These  people  are 
used  to  getting  their  own  way.  Not  every- 
one can  do  this  type  of  work.  You 
shouldn't  if  you  have  a  family." 

But  he  is  content.  Last  year, 
despite  the  lingering  after- 
shocks of  the  1987  stock-mar- 
ket cnish,  he  sold  thirty  islands, 
earning  an  average  commission 
of  $40,000  per.  His  revenues  support  a 
twelve-member  staff,  two  offices,  and  ap- 
proximately  $300,000  in  annual  travel . 


Believing  that  people  should  try  island 
living  before  making  a  long-term  commit- 
ment, he  encourages  the  owners  of  under- 
utilized properties  to  rent  them  out  when 
they  are  away .  For  $  3 ,  000  to  $  7 ,  000  a  day , 
a  tenant  can  test  seven  "prime"  locations 
in  such  diverse  locales  as  the  Fijis  (Mal- 
colm Forbes's  Laucala  Island),  the  Sey- 
chelles, and  off  Brittany.  In  addition  to 
booking  these,  Vladi  is  developing  ten 
other  island  destinations  in  far-flung 
places  such  as  the  Maldives,  New  Zealand, 
and  Australia  as  full-service  resorts,  with 
rooms  running  $350  to  $500  a  day. 

In  his  expanding  universe,  Japanese 
clients  are  Vladi's  newest  priority. 
"They're  emotionally  ready  to  he  island 
owners,"  he  says.  "They  come  from 
c  ramped  living  conditions,  and  status  sym- 


bols are  important  to  them."  He  is  now 
thinking  of  joint  ventures  in  the  Far  East, 
which  would  also  facilitate  exploration  in 
the  Pacific  Rim  and  New  Zealand,  areas  he 
has  previously  ignored.  Equally  impor- 
tant, he  would  be  closer  to  Japanese  corpo- 
rations, which  he  sees  as  an  expanding 
market  for  conference-center  islands. 

Wherever  Vladi  roams,  however,  he 
sells  escape — an  escape  that  promises  to  be 
even  more  marketable  in  the  future.  In 
this  age  of  mass  travel,  when  we  all  fanta- 
size about  leaving  the  madding  crowd 
behind,  Vladi  stands  ready  to  turn  any  one 
of  us  into  a  pampered  Robinson  Crusoe. 

But  bring  money.  It  is  not  cheap.  □ 

Edward  Kiersh  is  a  free-lance  writer  with  a 
dream  <»/  i  losing  a  deal  with  Farhad  Vladi. 
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Swedish  painting: 
a  lively  backwater 

by  robin  duthy 


In  the  art  world  the  Scandinavian 
bandwagon  has  been  rolling  for  some 
time,  and  many  of  the  biggest  revalua- 
tions have  been  for  Swedish  artists. 
When  annual  auctions  were  held  last 
March  devoted  to  this  field  (the  second  for 
Christie's,  the  third  for  Sotheby's),  sales 
totaled  over  $20  million.  New  records  for 
Anders  Zorn  and  Carl  Larsson  were  set,  at 
$1.5  million  and  $750,000  respectively, 
and  the  growth  rate  for  their  work  now. 
stands  at  an  astonishing  1 ,  780  percent  and 
2,140  percent. 

Like  all  nineteenth-century  painting, 
that  of  Scandinavia  includes  plenty  of  ide- 
alized landscapes  and  saccharine  studies  of 
children.  The  Danes  and  Norwegians  go 
furthest  in  this  direction,  while  the  Finns 
veer  toward  mysticism,  with  scenes  from 
their  great  national  epic  Kalevala  in 
which,  typically,  water  sprites,  winged 
horsemen,  and  beautiful  princesses  act  out 
some  supernatural  fable. 

Swedish  painting  has  more  reserve  and 
dignity  than  other  European  work  of  the 
period.  It  offers  no  trailblazing  move- 
ments, like  Impressionism  or  Cubism,  but 
at  least  it  is  guilty  of  no  far  cardinals — or 
their  Lutheran  equivalents — jovially  quaf- 
fing from  golden  goblets,  or  sweet  shep- 

Anders  Zorn's  succulent  Sandhamnsettekt  (1914), 
which  was  sold  in  1987  for  $440,000. 


herd  girls  and  innocent,  fluffy  lambs  giving 
thanks  to  God  for  the  return  of  spring. 

By  1880  Paris  was  where  serious  artists 
of  all  nationalities  aspired  to  work,  and  a 
large  Swedish  colony  that  included  Rich- 
ard Bergh,  Carl  Larsson,  Anders  Zorn,  and 
Bruno  Liljefors  congregated  there.  They 
saw  but  did  not  emulate  the  Impressionists 
and  seem  to  have  jumped  directly  from 
realism  to  Symbolism. 

The  Swedes'  deep  attachment  to  nature 


<)H 


Carl  Larsson's  Now  It's  Christmas  Again  (1907),  a 
watercolor  sold  last  March  for  a  record  $750,000. 

was  not  a  matter  of  choice.  The  long  win- 
ter nights  and  snowbound  days,  the  great 
reparative  season  of  spring,  and  the  long, 
idyllic  summer  days  have  made  the  Nordic 
peoples  more  conscious  of  the  power  of 
nature  than  people  living  in  more-temper- 
ate areas.  Nineteenth-century  travelers 
sensed  this  even  in  the  rocky  outcroppings 
in  the  very  center  of  Stockholm,  while  the 
uncultivated  tracts  of  wilderness  just  be- 
yond the  city  limits  were  a  reminder  of 
encroaching  nature. 

In  an  essay  of  1896,  Richard  Bergh,  one 
of  Sweden's  leading  artists,  explained  how 
"the  landscape  ...  in  which  we  live, 
affects  our  lives,  not  just  in  the  superficial 
sense  of  enforcing  on  us  certain  living  con- 
ditions, but  also  by  the  purely  suggestive 
influence  it  has  upon  our  soul.  .  .  .  Every 
landscape  is  a  state  of  mind."  Natural  phe- 
nomena, he  felt,  had  their  parallels  in  the 
most  fundamental  experiences  of  human 
life — birth,  death,  joy,  sorrow. 

While  they  were  in  Paris,  Swedish  art- 
ists picked  up  Symbolism,  which  when 
they  returned  home  they  made  into  some- 
thing of  their  own.  At  the  same  time  some 
of  them  became  seriously  involved  with 
mysticism,  hypnosis,  and  theosophy.  Few 
of  art  history's  isms  are  harder  to  get  a  hold 
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on  than  Symbolism 
and  Synthetism.  In 
the  1880s  Gauguin 
was  being  hailed  as 
the  supreme  Symbol- 
ist painter,  a  vision- 
ary who  behind  ap- 
pearances could  see 
the  secret  meaning  of 
things.  All  this,  it 
was  argued,  he  expe- 
rienced "synthetical- 
ly"— in  such  a  way 
that  concepts  of  life, 
death,  religion,  and 
art  merged  into  one 
unified,  "synthe- 
sized" experience.  It 
was  all  very  pro- 
found— and  also  very 
depressing. 
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Heedless   of  the    The  Rainbow,  by  Prins  Eugen,  the  king's  son  and  the  most  impressive  of  Sweden's  Symbolist  painters 

bright   light  of  Im 


pressionism,  many  Nordic  artists  took  to 
this  mysterious,  gloomy  realm  like  so  many 
ducks  to  water.  Their  love  of  nature  and 
their  native  landscape  was  now  charged 
with  a  spiritual,  almost  animist  quality: 
every  stream,  mountain,  or  copse  had  a 
numinous  presence.  The  Swedo-Finnish 
poet  K.  A.  Tavaststjerna  came  to  believe 
that  "even  the  word  'symbolism'  brought 
with  it  a  spiritual  mist  in  which  one  gropes 
and  gropes  and  experiences  everything  un- 
clearly,  fantastically  magnified,  or  awry." 

The  work  of  two  of  the  three  outstand- 
ing Swedish  artists  of  the  period — Zorn, 
Larsson,  and  Liljefors — was  comparatively 
free  of  this  spiritual  burden  and  none  the 
worse  for  that. 

The  lighter  vein  in  Swedish  painting 
was  exemplified  by  Anders  Zorn,  whose 
mercurial  rise  as  a  society  painter  of  inter- 
national standing  eclipsed  for  a  time  the 
graver  side  of  his  personality.  There  is  in 
Zorn  a  passing  resemblance  to  Renoir — 
both  painted  numerous  buxom  nude 
girls — but  he  did  not  see  himself  as  a  mem- 
ber of  any  artistic  movement. 

Along  with  several  other  Swedish  artists 
just  back  from  Paris,  Zorn  broke  with  the 
Swedish  Academy  in  1886.  Unlike  their 
counterparts  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  the 
members  of  the  Nordic  art  establishment 
showed  little  resistance  to  new  painting 
styles — a  tribute  to  their  open  minds.  In 
1881  Zorn  had  set  out  to  establish  himself 
in  London,  well  aware  th;it,  a  pur  it, 
nothing  was  more  superficial  and  u  i  table 
th;m  ;i  young  ;irrisr.  He  boldly  rented  an 
expensive  studio  in  London's  West  End 
and  spent  his  last  shillings  having  cards 


printed  with  the  smart  address.  Soon  por- 
trait commissions  flowed  in  at  $250 
apiece,  and  he  was  made. 

If  Zorn  should  now  become  famous  in 
the  United  States,  it  will  not  be  for  the  first 
time.  On  his  visits  there  in  the  1890s  he 
would  complete  twenty  or  so  portraits  at 
$3,000  to  $4,000  a  time.  Envious  tongues 
in  Stockholm  remarked  that  the  work  of 
anyone  so  powerfully  motivated  by  dollars 
was  bound  to  show  signs  of  haste.  Yet  its 
quality  is  quite  even,  though  prices  of  the 
portraits  today  are  determined  by  the 
attractiveness  of  the  sitter  and  tend  to 
fetch  less  than  the  paintings  of  nude  girls 
bathing  off  the  rocks  of  Dalarna. 

Zorn  falls  short  of  greatness  because  he 


?om's  Portrait  of  the  Daughters  of  Ramon  Subenas- 
mux  (1892),  sold  last  year  for  a  fat  $1,375,000. 


idealized.    When 
sculpting  a  female 
figure  he  had  three 
sisters  pose  for  him, 
taking   the   most 
beautiful  elements 
from  each  in  order  to 
produce   a  perfect 
form.  His  work  was 
like  that  part  of  his 
personality  that  he 
allowed  the  world  to 
see — good-natured, 
well-mannered,   jo- 
His  notes,  jot- 
s'tings,  and  letters  to 
5  his  wife  show  no  sign 
I  of  the  incapacitating 
Ijdepression   from 
z which  he  suffered 
nand  which  may  ac- 
count for  the  missing 
element  in  his  paint- 
ing that   has  led  critics  to  say  that   it 
is  lacking  in  depth. 

Zorn's  work  has  risen  by  some  25  per- 
cent a  year  since  1975,  bringing  the  aver- 
age to  $180,000,  compared  with  $235,000 
for  Renoir.  Though  he  was  not  very  pro- 
found, Zorn's  work  is  easy  on  the  eye,  and 
his  great  technical  mastery  gives  him  im- 
peccable credentials.  The  present  growth 
rate  may  not  be  sustainable,  though  now 
that  the  leading  salerooms  have  paraded 
Swedish  art  before  the  world,  interest  in 
him  is  unlikely  to  wane. 

The  prolific  and  brilliant  Bruno  Lilje- 
fors was  Sweden's  master  of  wildlife  paint- 
ing. At  least  fifty  of  his  works  are  sold  every 
year,  with  the  average  price  of  $40,000  up 
just  340  percent  over  1975.  He  developed 
a  close  affinity  with  nature  over  long  ram- 
bles and  seems  to  have  had  an  intuitive 
understanding  of  the  animals  he  portrays. 
One  critic  has  remarked  on  his  work's  eco- 
logical awareness  about  a  century  before 
that  became  an  issue.  He  can  suggest  the 
vast  scope  of  the  natural  world  within  one 
small,  elegantly  composed  landscape.  Al- 
though he  was  never  a  Symbolist,  his  ren- 
derings of  the  wilder,  forest  regions  of 
Sweden  have  a  haunting  sense  of  mystery 
that  shares  in  the  spirit  of  Symbolism. 

His  composition  and  the  subtlety  of  his 
light  effects  show  a  debt  to  Japanese  art. 
Ducks  among  the  Reeds  is  a  particularly  deli- 
cate evocation  of  evening  light  on  water 
and  the  quiet  presence  of  wildlife.  It  was 
bought  by  Ernest  Thiel,  who  owned  fifty 
works  by  Liljefors  (his  collection  is  now 
housed  at  rheThielska  Galleriet,  in  Stock- 
holm). Thiel  organized  an  exhibition  of 
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Larsson's  Self-Portrait  (1906):  an  idyllic  facade. 

Liljefors's  work  in  Paris  at  the  Galerie 
Georges  Petit,  where  in  spite  of  a  flurry  of 
interest  not  a  single  work  found  a  buyer. 

Carl  Larsson  has  become  a  kind  of 
national  icon.  Part  of  his  appeal  lies  in  his 
role  as  a  counter  to  the  brooding,  intro- 
spective character  of  much  Swedish  paint- 
ing. The  sequence  of  watercolors  celebrat- 
ing his  idyllic  home  and  family  life  in  Dal- 
arna  have  an  illustrational  quality,  yet 
they  have  become  the  very  symbol  of  Swe- 
dish life  in  its  sunnier  aspect.  It  emerged  in 
Larsson's  posthumously  published  biogra- 
phy that  he  suffered  acutely  from  depres- 
sion and  that  such  idealizations  may  have 


helped  exorcise  an  unhappy  childhood. 

Larsson  worked  in  two  quite  different 
styles:  one  loose  and  impressionistic, 
which  he  developed  in  France  in  the 
1880s;  the  other  the  precisionist,  illustra- 
tional style  for  which  he  is  widely  admired. 
These  paintings  are  the  ones  that  fetch  the 
highest  prices.  Overall,  Larsson's  work  has 
been  selling  for  from  $2,000,  for  tiny  pen- 
cil or  ink  sketches,  up  to  the  $750,000  paid 
at  Sotheby's  last  March  for  the  watercolor 
Now  It's  Christmas  Again. 

However,  the  highest  price  paid  at  auc- 
tion for  any  work  by  a  Scandinavian  artist 
of  that  era  is  the  $2,057,000  given  for 
August  Strindberg's  Inferno  at  Christie's  in 
March.  The  artist  was  not  some  painter 
namesake  but  the  famous  playwright  him- 
self. As  Sweden's  leading  art  critic  in  the 
1870s,  he  visited  Paris  and  soon  afterward 
introduced  the  Impressionists  to  his  Swe- 
dish readers.  His  painting,  which  he 
thought  was  worth  more  than  his  writing, 
seems  to  have  been  done  in  short  bursts, 
when  things  were  going  not  badly  in  the 
course  of  his  three  unhappy  marriages. 

The  four  paintings  by  Strindberg  sold 
between  1973  and  1977  averaged  just 
$5,000.  That  particular  window  of  oppor- 
tunity is  now  firmly  closed,  but  some  hope 
remains  for  the  investor  in  the  works  of 
Prins  Eugen.  The  youngest  son  of  King 
Oscar  II,  he  studied  in  Paris  for  three  years 
and  became  a  leading  exemplar  of  Swedish 
painting  in  the  years  around  the  turn  of  the 
century,  highly  respected  by  his  col- 
leagues. Some  fifteen  of  his  works  are  sold 
at  auction  every  year,  though  the  average 
price  of  $9,000  has  risen  by  only  190  per- 
cent since  1975.  In  some  hands,  Symbolist 
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The  haunting  A  Winter  Afternoon  (1893),  by  Bruno  Liljefors,  Sweden's  master  of  wildlife  painting. 


Strindberg's  Memo  (1901)  went  for  S2,057,000! 

painting  could  be  fugitive,  whimsical,  and 
fey,  but  Prins  Eugen's  best  landscapes  have 
a  strength  and  an  imaginative  insight  that 
make  him  the  most  impressive  of  Sweden's 
Symbolist  painters. 

By  1911  a  new  era  in  Swedish  art  u.is 
beginning  to  dawn.  Anders  Zorn  com-, 
plained  that  half  the  young  Swedish  art- 
ists, including  the  outstanding  woman 
painter  Sigrid  Hjerten,  were  being  taught 
by  or  following  Matisse  and  that  lus  friend 
Prins  Eugen  had  begun  spending  time  in 
Paris  with  the  Cubists.  The  .irtistk  period 
that  had  had  its  flowering  in  the  years 
between  1880  and  1 920  was  finally  coming 
to  .1  close,  but  it  had  been  unusually  ri<  h, 
one  that  the  world  outside  Sweden  is  only 

now  beginning  to  appreciate.  D 
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Artist 

Average 

Average 

Change 

price 

price 

Curl  Larsson 

$6,700 

$126,000 

♦  1,780% 

(1853  1919) 

Gustav 

$5,800 

3,000 

+ 

Fjaestad 

(1868  1948) 

Prins  Eugen 

$1,000 

$8,900 

+    190% 

(1865  1947) 

Bruno  1  iljefoi 

s      $9,  100 

$40,700 

+     140",. 

(186a  1939) 

Anders  Zorn 

$8,000 

0,000 

+  2,I40"„ 

(1860-1920) 

Robin  Duthy  is  the  author  of  The  Successful 
Investor. 
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What!  you  can  take  the 
kids  on  a  cultural  tour? 

by  patricia  zohn 


My  husband  is  an  architect  and  I  am 
a  producer,  and  we  have  always 
traveled  a  great  deal.  Last-minute 
decisions  were  the  norm,  for  we 
were  relatively  free  spirits  before 
we  had  children,  but  the  arrival  of  the  first 
one,  in  1982,  gave  my  wanderlust  a  set- 
back. Walking  through  airline  terminals 
encumbered  with  strollers,  infant  seats, 
and  disposable  diapers  was  inconceivable. 
I  consoled  myself  with  the  baby's  passport 
photograph,  taken  at  the  age  of  two 
months,  and  wondered  when  I  would  have 
the  resilience  to  begin  exploring  again. 

We  finally  got  very  brave  when  our  chil- 
dren were  two  and  four  and  took  them  to 
Guadeloupe,  in  the  Antilles.  This  was  the 
closest  I  felt  we  could  get  to  a  European- 
style  holiday.  To  my  delight,  I  discovered 
that  they  were  good  fliers,  and  although 
we  spent  time  at  various  he;i<  lies,  they  also 


climbed  a  volcano,  weathered  a  hydrofoil 
ride  to  Les  Saintes  with  aplomb,  and  were 
fairly  adventurous  about  eating  the  spicy 
Creole  cooking.  We  had  a  minicottage 
and  kitchenette,  and,  apart  from  mosqui- 
toes and  a  frightening  fall  the  little  one 
took  into  a  lobster  tank,  we  felt  quite 
pleased  with  ourselves.  We  were  ready  for 
the  big  time. 

A  campaign  of  travel  research  turned  up 
nothing  but  the  most  pedestrian  informa- 
tion about  travel  abroad  with  children. 
The  major  guidebooks  offer  few  options 
beyond  Disney  World,  ski  holidays,  and 
rafting  trips — all  well  and  good,  but  what 
about  a  little  enlightenment? 

Italy,  I  decided,  would  surely  be  the 
best-suited  to  all  our  needs — romantic, 
cultural;  and  don't  the  Italians  love  chil- 
dren? We  made  reservations  and  went  in 
mid-March.   The  computer  ate  my  seat 


request,  so  we  were  split  up  in  pairs,  I  with 
my  three-year-old  junior  hurdler,  my  older 
son  up  front,  strewing  his  possessions 
about  the  cabin,  stuffing  pencils  and  mark- 
ers into  the  seat  pocket,  filling  the  vomit 
bags  with  his  candies. 

They  slept  for  about  four  hours,  and 
when  we  landed  in  Rome  they  stumbled 
off  the  plane  still  sleepy  enough  to  be  com- 
pliant. However,  on  the  taxi  ride  into 
Rome  the  boys  bounced  back  and  were 
ready  to  party,  while  my  husband  and  I 
counted  the  minutes  until  we  could  col- 
lapse at  the  hotel.  (Afternoon  check-in 
time,  a  curse  for  any  transatlantic  traveler, 
is  hell  for  those  with  children.)  Once  in 
the  room,  we  closed  the  heavy  shutters 
and  curtains  and  turned  down  our  beds  in 
an  ecstasy  of  anticipation.  For  about  fif- 
teen minutes  we  dozed,  but  when  the  gig- 
gles began  we  opened  the  door  on  a  horri- 
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ble  sight.  In  an  effort  to  remain  "quiet," 
they  had  drawn  all  over  the  linen  sheets. 

Later  we  noticed  a  white  stretch  limo 
parked  outside  our  hotel.  On  an  extrava- 
gant impulse  we  hired  the  driver  for  a  half 
day.  It  turned  out  to  be  the  perfect  mode  of 
transport.  We  did  a  kind  of  Cook's  tour: 
the  Forum,  the  Palatine  Hills,  the  Cata- 
combs, the  Colosseum,  St.  Peter's,  the 
Vatican — many  of  the 
sites  my  husband  and  I 
had  hitherto  avoided. 
When  they  wanted  to 
rest  and  we  to  go  on,  or 
where  they  were  scared 
(the  Catacombs),  the 
guide  became  the  baby- 
sitter. The  Bocca  della 
Verita,  at  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  in  Cosme- 
din,  turned  out  to  be  the 
highlight;  remembering 
their  fibs,  the  kids  pan- 
icked at  sticking  their 
hands  inside  this  impos- 
ing "mouth  of  truth." 

After  two  and  a  half 
days  in  Rome — about 
right  for  a  big  city  if  you 
have  small  children — 
we  picked  up  our  car  and 
headed  south,  where  we 
could  explore  the  fish- 
ing villages  of  the  Amal- 
fi  coast  and  visit  Pom- 
peii, Herculaneum, 
Paestum,  and  the  grand 
and  gritty  Naples. 

There  may  be  parents 
who  claim  that  their 
young  children  enjoy 
art  museums  and 
churches,  but  I  am  sure 
that  if  they  can  climb  on 
it,  go  in  it,  or  go  up  it, 
you  have  conquered  90  percent  of  the 
challenge  of  reaching  their  minds.  Ruins 
are  marvelous  gymnasia,  physical  tools  for 
spanning  centuries.  The  weather  was  gen- 
erally fair,  and  because  it  was  preseason  we 
neither  had  to  fight  for  our  share  of  culture 
nor  worry  about  disturbing  the  peace.  In 
Ravello  we  had  the  marvelous  Hotel 
Palumbo  entirely  to  ourselves  for  two 
nights.  Breakfast  was  always  a  juice  and 
local  pastry  alfresco  or  in  the  car;  lunch,  a 
roadside  picnic.  We  confined  our  restau- 
rant meals  to  one  a  day,  usually  dinner, 
and  never  ventured  above  one-stars — bis- 
tros or  family-style  restaurants  are  best. 
We  returned  to  our  favorites  at  least  twice; 
by  then  the  waiters  knew  how  many  bread- 


sticks  and  flaming  Amaretti   wrappers 
would  keep  the  children  content. 

On  the  second  leg  of  the  journey,  north 
of  Rome,  Orvieto,  the  Villa  Lante,  and 
then  the  Tuscan  hill  towns  were  a  treat  for 
all  ages.  The  Certosa  di  Maggiano  was  our 
base  in  Siena.  With  a  pool,  a  tennis  court, 
and  a  cloister  for  playground,  surrounded 
by  acres  of  vineyards,  it  offers  the  ameni- 


ties of  a  country  inn  at  the  entrance  to  the 
city.  More  manageable  than  Florence, 
Siena  is  big  enough  to  have  fine  restau- 
rants, museums,  and  architectural  sights. 

On  the  flight  home  we  were  smugly  con- 
gratulating ourselves,  judging  the  trip  a 
great  success  on  almost  all  fronts. 

The  following  year  we  wanted  to  in- 
clude my  stepsons,  ages  twelve  and  fifteen; 
that  meant  summer  vacation.  Renting  a 
house  seemed  the  only  way  to  do  it,  and  we 
were  delighted  when  friends  offered  us 
their  mas  in  Provence. 

The  trip  from  Los  Angeles  to  Paris, 
through  different  time  zones  ("What.7 
Breakfast  again?"),  with  stops  at  various 
airports,  was  a  nightmare,  and  our  suit- 


cases failed  to  arrive  in  Pans.  Ar  the  bag' 
gage-claim  counter  I  painstakingly  drew 
the  directions  to  the  house  on  the  form,  in 
case  the  ha^s  were  located.  At  middav  we 
arrived.  The  stately  wrought-iron  gate 
opened  to  the  formal  and  informal 
dens,  tree-lined  allecs,  swimming  pool, 
tennis  courts,  and  orangerie.  Though  the 
bags  did  not  arrive  until  two  days  later,  we 
were  calmed  by  the 
magic  of  the  mas.  That 
quality  of  being  in  an- 
other world  never  left 
us.  The  children  ad- 
apted almost  instantly 
to  late  mornings,  after- 
noon siestas,  and  din- 
ners at  ten  in  the  flat 
Provencal  sunlight. 

Each  day  began  with 
a  bike  trip  to  the  local 
boulangerie.  The  chil- 
dren met  the  merchant^ 
and  townspeople,  who 
brought  them  into  the 
life  of  the  village  in  a 
totally  natural  wa\ 
They  were  quite  happy 
with  our  routine  and 
took  to  asking  me  over 
breakfast  what  our  da\  's 
destinations  would  he, 
bringing  me  my  maps 
and  guidebooks  and 
voting  for  their  prefer- 
ences ,is  I  plotted  the 
journey  on  .1  map. 

Because  in  the  first 
two  weeks  of  July  the 
French  children,  hut 
not  the  English,  have 
just  gone  on  holiday, 
sightseeing  is  still  more 

or    less    under   control, 

and  Provence  offers  a 

full  range.  These  landmarks  worked  espe- 
cially well  tor  us: 

I .  Les  Baux  is  maddeningly  touristy,  but 

outside  town  toward  St.  Kemv  are  some 
unmarked  tire  roads.  Stop  at  any  ol  them 
and  hike  tor  a  hit.  While  our  children 
skipped  over  the  ancient  stones  as  it  they 
were  a  pre-Roman  jungle  gym,   this  leu 

endary  site  came  to  life.  Farther  along,  the 

nuns  ofGlanum  echoed  their  expeneiu  es 
in  Pompeii  and  Paestum.  They  tan  o\cr 
the  old  baths,  climbed  the  forum  Steps, 
and  hunted  tor  dinosaur  hones  the  past  is 
a  jumble  to  early  childhood.  Across  the 
road  we  stopped  at  the  severely  beautiful 
St.  Paul  sanitarium,  where  van  Gogh 
spent  the  last  years  of  his  life.  This,  com- 
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hined  with  the  vistas  of  Cezanne's  moun- 
tains and  hectares  of  van  Gogh  sunflowers, 
gave  the  boys  a  more  subjective  focus  on 
this  region.  The  day  ended  at  teatime  with 
a  citron  presse  in  St.  Remy  and  a  last  stop  at 
the  castle  in  Tarascon,  overlooking  its  sis- 
ter in  Beaucaire,  on  the  Rhone. 

2.  I  love  factory  tours,  and  the  Source 
Perrier,  just  south  of  Nimes,  is  on  a  par 
with  the  Tiptree  mar- 
malade factory,  in  Es- 
sex, England.  After  col- 
lecting postcards  and 
flavored  Perrier,  we 
continued  south  to  the 
Camargue,  with  its  rice 
paddies  and  wild  white 
horses.  At  Aries  we 
found  a  pizzeria  behind 
the  Theatre  Antique 
and  ordered  some  more 
Perrier. 

3.  We  were  enchant- 
ed with  our  trip  to  Mail- 
lane,  a  typical  Proven- 
gal  hamlet,  home  of 
Frederic  Mistral,  the 
poet  who  wanted  to  re- 
store the  Provencal 
langue  natale.  One  could 
easily  imagine  Mistral 
emerging  from  his 
charming  house,  which 
is  just  as  it  was  when  he 
died.  I  made  the  boys 
walk  the  streets  with  me 
and  notice  the  old  peo- 
ple in  the  square,  meet- 
ing, talking,  waiting  to 
buy  their  lunchtime  ba- 
guettes. Even  at  seventy 
and  eighty  they  come  to 
town  on  their  bicycles 
and  velos  to  do  their 
shopping  and  catch  up 
on  gossip.  Since  elderly  Americans  are  out 
of  the  mainstream,  it  was  good  for  my  chil- 
dren to  see  lively,  vigorous  old  folk  going 
about  a  productive,  integrated  life  in 
their  village. 

4.  We  concocted  a  minicircuit  near  the 
Montagnette  range  beginning  in  Avignon 
(do  not  miss  the  Rue  des  Teinturiers)  and 
continuing  to  the  St.  Michel  de  Frigolet 
abbey  (lunch  with  the  monks  costs  only 
thirty-nine  francs  for  a  three-course  spread 
on  the  old  refectory  tables),  the  aqueducts 
of  Barbegal,  and  the  Montmajour  abbey 
(for  more  great  climbing  and  fantastic 
views).  Finally  we  stopped  at  a  private 
chateau  to  buy  wine,  olive  oil,  and  rasp- 
berry jam  from  the  faded  Irrojmetatrc. 


5.  At  the  top  of  our  list  was  a  meander  in 
the  Petit  Luberon  mountain  range,  east  of 
Cavaillon,  culminating  in  a  walk  up  to  the 
top  of  a  dramatic  medieval  village,  Op- 
pede-le-Vieux,  where  artists'  houses  are 
set  among  the  ruins.  It  is  a  good,  steep, 
aerobic  climb,  up  a  mountainside  so  sheer 
that  on  the  other  side  of  the  town  walls  lies 
an  abyss.   The  entire  Luberon  range  is 


climbing  country,  with  an  old  fort  at 
Buoux  and  pleasant  picnic  sites  near  the 
hill  towns  of  Menerbes  and  Bonnieux. 

6.  Two  things  are  especially  worth  see- 
ing adjacent  to  the  site  of  the  Fontaine  de 
Vaucluse.  Just  on  the  right  as  we  entered 
the  village  was  a  fishing  pond  whose  own- 
ers lent  us  bamboo  poles  and  charged  five 
francs  for  each  trout  caught.  After  this  we 
trooped  off  to  an  old-fashioned  paper  mill 
on  the  walkway  up  to  the  fontaine.  Inside 
you  can  see — and  smell — the  process  of 
making  paper. 

7.  We  all  enjoyed  a  culture-free  day  trip 
to  the  Serre-du-Bouquet  mountain  range 
and  the  Ceze  River  ravines.  The  splendid 
waterfalls   and   jagged   cliffs   demanded 


swimming  and  climbing,  and  the  grown- 
ups had  their  reward  in  a  visit  to  Chateau- 
neuf-du-Pape. 

8.  Bastille  Day  was  our  last  day  in  the 
region.  Each  village  celebrates  in  its  own 
way.  There  was  a  running  of  the  bulls  in 
St.  Remy  and  fireworks  displays  in  the 
larger  towns.  But  no  celebration  could 
have  been  any  more  select  than  the  one  in 
St.  £tienne.  There,  the 
mayor  gave  a  splendid 
luncheon  for  the  entire 
village  in  the  cow  be- 
hind the  town  hall.  Af- 
terward, in  the  diminu- 
tive arena  next  door, 
the  local  youths  were  in- 
vited to  try  their  skill  at 
the  corses  des  taureaux. 
This  is  not  a  real  bull- 
fight but  tests  the  speed 
and  agility  of  those  who 
attempt  to  remove  a  red 
tag  from  the  lively 
young  bulls'  horns.  I  had 
always  dreaded  seeing  a 
bullfight,  but  this  is 
exciting  and  fast-paced 
and  nobody  gets  hurt. 

Leaving  the  mas  was  a 
wrench.  After  Pro- 
vence, a  long  weekend 
in  Paris  was  difficult:  no 
kitchen,  tiny  hotel 
rooms,  and  stratospher- 
ically  priced  hamburg- 
ers and  french  fries.  We 
took  in  the  Musee  d'Or- 
say,  the  pyramid  at  the 
Louvre,  the  Beaubourg, 
the  Eiffel  Tower,  the  ba- 
teaux mouches,  the  boat 
pond  at  the  Tuileries, 
the  wax  museum,  the 
carousel  near  the  Sevas- 
topol Metro,  Notre  Dame,  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  and  the  Invalides  army  mu- 
seums. No  private  car  this  time;  with  two 
older  boys  along,  the  Metro  was  our  trans- 
port, an  activity  in  itself.  Paris  is  great  for 
children,  with  lots  of  little  parks,  puppet 
shows,  pain  au  chocolat,  and  gldces,  but  we 
felt  we'd  had  enough  after  three  days. 
Last  year  my  husband  and  I  did  steal 
away  for  a  five-day  trip  to  Mexico  without 
the  children;  it  was  a  comparatively  relax  - 
ing  experience.  Now  the  children  are  lob  - 
hying  for  a  return  to  Europe. The  cultural 
torch  has  been  passed!  □ 

Patricia  Zo/in  lives  in  Los  Angeles  and  travels 
extensively. 
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STATELY  HOMES  COLLECTION  BY  BAKER  FURNITURE.  Exacting 
reproductions  of  superb  antiques,  each  piece  the  prized  treasure  of  a  nobleman  and  still 
housed  in  a  great  Stately  Home.  The  collection  is  selected  by  international  antiques 
authority  Sir  Humphrey  Wakefield,  Bt.  to  be  reproduced  with  the  skill  of  Baker's  finest 
craftsmen.  The  Stately  Homes  Collection  is  available  through  many  fine  furniture  and 
department  stores.  You  are  invited  to  write  for  their  names  and  you  may  send  $7.50  for  a  Stately 
Homes  brochure: 


From  Burghley  House,  the  home  of 
The  Most  Honourable  The  Marquess 
of  Exeter,  an  Irish  Baroque  mahogany 
bureau  bookcase.  Baker  Furniture, 
Dept.  650,  1661  Monroe  Avenue,  N.W., 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan  49505.  Showrooms  in  At- 
lanta, Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Dania,  High 
Point,  Houston,  Laguna  Niguel,  Los  Angeles,  Minne- 
apolis, New  York,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  Seattle, 
Troy  and  Washington  D.C. 


FURNITURE 


Unusual  Chinese  Export  Silver  and  Ivory  Figure, 
Marks:  LC  and  an  ideogram 
Late  China  Trade  Period,  A.D.  1840-1880 
Height:  51  >  inches 
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A  SAN  DIEGO  RESIDENCE 

ABOVE  THE  CITYANDTHE  BW 
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An  Exceptional 
Opportunity 


Unique  to  San  Diego  and  possi- 
bly without  peer,  MERIDIAN 
represents  the  latest  of  the  new  gen- 
eration of  high  rise  condominium 
residences.  Created  as  livable,  full 


scale  homes  rather  than  apartments, 
each  residence  features  spaciousness 
and  convenience.  Inherent  to 
MERIDIAN  are  the  most  advanced 
state-of-the-art  life  safety  and 


security  systems  ever  developed. 
Best  of  all,  MERIDIAN  includes  the 
amenities  which  provide  for  a  gra- 
cious lifestyle  for  those  who  live 
here. 


Expansive 
Homes 


MERIDIAN  residences  repre- 
sent the  value  one  would 
expect  in  a  custom  home.  The 
design  emphasis  is  on  spaciousness 
and  quality.  Each  home  features 
grand  master  baths,  abundant  clos- 


Extraordinary 
Views 


Extensive 
Amenities 


Exciting 
Location 


Ever  changing  views  are  part  of 
each  MERIDIAN  home.  To  the 
south,  colorful  sailboats  glide  by  the 
yacht  harbor  marina.  To  the  west, 
ocean  vessels  return  from  the  sea 
while  a  setting  sun  bathes  Point 


MERIDIAN  includes  a  wide 
array  of  amenities  designed 
for  the  security  and  convenience  of 
those  who  call  MERIDIAN  home. 
An  impressive  drive  entry  leads  to 
the  Main  Lobby.  Within  MERIDIAN 
one  finds  a  large  secure  outdoor 
Plaza  in  a  park  setting,  fully 

A  combination  of  exciting  ocean 
views,  a  delightful  bay  front 
and  a  dynamic  urban  setting  were 
the  inspirations  for  MERIDIAN. 
Within  close  walking  distance  are  a 
new  yacht  harbor  marina,  the 
embarcadero,  the  arts  and  theatres, 


ets  and  large,  well  appointed 
kitchens.  Finely  detailed  marble 


^ 

1" 


baths,  Poggenpohl  kitchens,  Ther- 
mador  and  Sub-Zero  appliances  are 
the  standard.  The  homes,  which 
range  from  1,200  to  3,400  square 
feet,  are  as  distinct  and  unique  as  the 
individuals  who  live  here. 

Loma  in  fiery  spectacle.  San  Diego's 
expanding  skyline  sparkles  both  day 
and  night.  The  mountains  frame  the 
sunrise  to  the  east.  Then,  coming 
full  circle  to  the  south,  the  Coro- 
nado  Islands  dot  the  Pacific  horizon. 

equipped  Health  Clubs,  elegant 
Guest  Suites  and  The  Meridian 
Room  for  large  scale  entertaining. 
And  twenty-four  hours  a  day 
MERIDIAN  is  staffed  to  quietly  pro- 
vide the  service  necessary  to  a 
residence  of  this  style. 


fine  restaurants,  shopping  and  the 
financial  district.  And,  just  a  short 
cab  ride  away  are  the  museums  of 
Balboa  Park,  the  Old  Globe  Theatre 
and  the  international  airport.  At 
MERIDIAN  both  natural  beauty  and 
the  urban  experience  are  combined 
in  one  inspired  setting. 


MERIDIAN 
N        D       O       M        I        N        I         U 

Homes  From  $280,000  To  $1,500,000 
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This  sculpture  could  stop  a  crowd.. 


HENRY  MOORE 


POINTED  FIGURE  1948/1969      BRONZE 


and  did. 


LANDAU      FINE      ART 
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ONLY     MASTERWORKS" 


TIMEPIECES  WORTHY 

OF  A  RENAISSANCE  MASTER 

The  new  Rplex  Benvenuto  Cellini  Collection  of  dress  watches  for 
men  and  women  was  inspired  by  Renaissance  sculptor  and 
goldsmith,  Benvenuto  Cellini.  Handcrafted  in  18  kt.  gold  by  the 
master  watchmakers  of  Rolex,  these  timepieces  are  available 
in  three  sizes  with  a  choice  of  dials  and  bracelets.  From  left 
to  right:  the  "Damier",  the  deluxe  leather  strap,  and  the 
"Milanese"  style  bracelet.  The  new  Rolex  Cellini  timepieces, 
where  time  is  art. 

Only  at  your  Official  Rolex  Jewelers. 
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1  he  true  test  of  design 
is  not  just  how 
something  looks  today, 


but  how  beautiful 


it  will  be 
to  live  with 
tomorrow. 


The  brave,  yet  subtle  lines  oi  a  modern  classic 

The  Koma  Suite. 
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For  your  nearest  American  Standard  showroom  call:  1-800-821-7700  Ext.  WIS.  In  Masks  oi  Hawaii. 
1-800-821-3777  Ext.  4023.  For  our  brochures,  send  $3.00  to  American  Standard,  RQ  Box  6820,  Piscataway,  NJ08855. 
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San  Francisco 

Pacific  States  Craft  Fair 
Fort  Mason  Center 
August  11-13 

Juried  collections  of  Americas  finest 
contemporary  craft  artists,  presenting 
new  and  imaginative  objects. 


ACC  Craft  Fairs  are  produced  by 
American  Craft  Enterprises,  Inc. 
PO  Box  10,  New  Paltz,  New  York  12561 
(800)  527-3844  or 
(914)  255-0039  in  NYS 


ANTIQUAX! 


I 


Protect  your  investment  in  fine  furni- 
ture with  Antiquax,  the  outstanding, 
unequalled  furniture  wax  polish. 
Shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  century 
the  owner  of  an  exclusive  London 
antique  gallery  developed  Antiquax 
for  use  solely  by  his  aristocratic  cli- 
ents. They  needed  a  paste  wax  polish 
that  would  protect,  feed  and  enhance 
the  irreplaceable  antiques  they  pur- 
chased at  his  establishment.  Now  this 
same  secret  formula  of  carefully 
blended  fine  waxes  is  available  to 
everyone!  Easy  to  apply,  Antiquax 
gives  wood  a  soft,  mellow  long-lasting 
shine  that  repels  dust  and  will  not 
fingermark.  Join  the  world's  leading 
galleries  and  museums  as  well  as  the 
stateliest  of  homes  by  using  Antiquax 
to  achieve  the  finest  shine  available  for 
your  furniture.  Our  generous  7.05  oz. 
tin  will  last  a  long,  long  time  and  it's 
just  $9-95  plus  $2.00  for  shipping, 
handling  and  insurance  (total,  $11 .95 
each). 

HOW  TO  ORDER:  Send  a  check  or  money  order  (no  cash,  _please)  payable  to  H.M. 
SPECIALTIES  for  SI  1.95  for  each  tin  of  Antiquax  you  want  ($9.95  +  $2.  for  shipping,  han- 
dling and  insurance).  On  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  PRINT  the  name  and  address,  including 
ZIP  code,  that  you  want  the  tin(s)  of  Antiquax  sent  to.  Please  be  sure  to  include  the  depart- 
ment code  shown  below.  Send  your  payment  and  your  order  information  to: 

H.M.  SPECIALTIES,  Dept.  CNWX  089; 
P.O.  Box  1117,  Radio  City  Station;  NY,  NY  10101 

(Sorry,  nvecannol  handle!  Foreign  or  (   O.D  orders  )  Please  allow  30  days  for  delivery  From  our  receipt  of  your  order. 

ip  via  United  Parcel  |<    Overs*  may  take  up  to  six  weeks  by  Parcel  Post 
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A  BRILLIANT  SHINE! 

Nothing  adds  more  to  a  room  setting  than 
the  bright  glow  of  shining  metal.  That's  why 
a  long  lasting,  easy  to  use  metal  polish  is  so 
important  to  those  who  value  their  posses- 
sions. Many  years  ago  the  owners  of  the 
Partridge  Gallery  in  London  developed  a  sil- 
ver polish  as  well  as  a  copper  and  brass 
polish  in  order  to  keep  their  exquisite  metal 
objects  looking  their  best.  Now  these  fine 
polishes  are  available  to  all  who  want  their 
own  collections  of  silver,  copper  and  brass 
to  exhibit  the  most  radiant  of  shines.  Both 
polishes  are  extremely  low  in  abrasives  and 
easily  produce  a  subtle  sheen — they're 
quite  safe  to  use  on  even  the  finest  of  pos- 
sessions. They  leave  a  hard,  protective  film 
that  will  not  fingerprint,  and  unlike  other  sim- 
ilar products,  there  is  no  need  to  wash,  rinse 
or  dry  after  application.  In  addition  to  remov- 
ing tarnish  easily  they  retard  new  oxidation 
as  well.  We  will  ship  you  a  set  consisting  of 
two  4.2  oz.  bottles  (one  for  silver,  one  for 
copper  and  brass)  for  only  $10.95  plus 
$3.00  for  shipping,  handling  and  insurance 
each  set  (total,  $13.95). 
HOW  TO  ORDER:  Send  a  check  or  money  order  (no  cash,  please)  payable  to  H.M. 
SPECIALTIES  for  $13.95  ($10.95  plus  $3.00  for  shipping,  handling  and  insurance)  for 
each  Set  of  Metal  Polishes  you  want.  On  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  PRINT  the  name  and 
address,  including  ZIP  code,  that  you  want  the  Metal  Polishes  sent  to.  Send  your  pay- 
ment and  your  order  information  to: 

H.M.  SPECIALTIES,  Dept.  CNMT  089; 

P.O.  Box  1117,  Radio  City  Station; 

New  York,  NY  10101 
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continental  United  States  will  take  six  weeks  for  delivery  via  Insured  Parcel  Post. 
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FROST  &  REED  LTD  O 


PIERRE- AUGUSTE  RENOIR 


9     \  1  V-t  inches 


"Environs  de  Paris,  pres  de  Louvecinnes" 

Signed  with  initials  bottom  right  AR 

Oil  on  canvas.  Painted  circa  1902 

Literature:  A.  Vollard,  Tableaux,  Pastels  et  Dessins  de  Pierre-Auguste  Renoir, 

Paris,  1918,  vol.  11,  p.  15  (illustrated) 

The  gallery  has  an  extensive  collection  of  nineteenth  century  British  and  Continental 

landscapes,  marines  and  sporting  paintings  and  is  a  Leading  specialist  in  the  work  of 

Sir  Alfred  Munnings,  Montague  Dawson,  Marcel  Dyf  and  Edwm  Penny. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

As  from  September  30th  1989  Frost  &  Reed  Ltd  will  be  moving  to 

16  OLD  BOND  STREET,  LONDON  W1X  3DB. 


Frost  &  Reed  Ltd.,  41  New  Bond  Street,  London  Wl  Y  OJJ,  England.  Tel:  01-629  2457.  Fax:  01499  0299 


IN  JAPAN,  ITS  MATSUMOTO  CASTLE. 
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455  Madison  Avenue  (at  50th  Street)  v  '  New  York,  NY  10022. 


THE  ONLY  PALACE  IN  THE  WORLD 
WHERE  THE  QUEEN  STANDS  GUARD. 
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Leona  M.  Helmsley,  President 

reservations  call  toll-free:  800/221-4982  in  NY,  212/888-1624. 
TELEX:  640-543.  Or  call  your  travel  agent. 

,  \  The  only  hotel  in  New  York  to  ever  receive  the 

®  Five  Diamond  Award ♦♦♦♦♦ 

d  *ThtF]cadmf  Hotels  of  th£Wor\d» 
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MY  EYE 


I  have  always  believed  that  fashion  is 
vital  form  of  the  visual  arts,  every  bit 
creative  as  painting,  sculpture,  archi 
tecture:       magnificently      designed 
clothing  is  body  architecture,  as  ex- 
pressive  as  any  worthy  edifice.    Yet 
when  it  comes  to  looking  fashionable 
myself,  I  have  to  admit  that  I've  never 
given  much  of  a  damn  for  clothes. 

Some   people   are   emotionally 
moved  by  clothes;  others  think  of 
them  only  as  something  with  which  to 
ward  off  the  elements.  I  am  among  the 
latter.  I  spend  minutes  purchasing  a  busi- 
ness suit  but  days  to  acquire  a  "powder 
suit"  for  heli  skiing.  Has  it  got  the  right 
number  of  pockets,  placed  correctly?  Are 
there  Velcro  fastenings?  To  my  ears,  Gore- 
Tex  is  a  name  sweeter  than  Fortuny.  I  can 
pick  apart  foul-weather  suits  for  ocean  rac- 
ing the  way  Bernard  Berenson  dissecte 
Florentine  paintings  of  the  Renaissance. 

For  elegant  winter  functions  I  put  on  an 
inherited  Eddie  Bauer  mountain-climbing 
superdown  parka  in  khaki.  I  wear  a  pair  of 
hunting  boots  I  bought  in  1955.  I  sport  a 
Marine  Corps  fatigue  cap  dating  from  the 
time  of  the  Korean  War.  My  fashion-plate 
gear  consists  of  a  number  of  Perry  Ellis 
items  (I  once  served  as  a  board  member  of 
the  company  and  got  them  free)  and  a 
hand-me-down  Calvin  Klein  raincoat 
with  a  marvelously  warm,  easily  remov- 
able lining  and  a  deftly  concealed  rain 
hood.  For  summer  I  go  for  what  is  coolest, 
never  what  is  fashionable.  The  idea  of 
having  to  wear  a  suit  is  torture. 

For  all  too  many  years  of  my  life  I  was 
shrouded  in  a  tuxedo,  mostly  for  fund-rais- 
ers in  the  art-museum  world.  I  had  a  "Tony 
Martin  for  After  Six" — a  two-button, 
non-vent-back,  ample-waisted,  narrow- 
shouldered,  off-the-rack  44  long,  which  I 
wore  with  a  standard  cummerbund.  The 
only  razzmatazz  was  in  the  form  of  a  huge, 
floppy  midnight  green  velvet  bow  tie  Di- 
ana Vreeland  had  insisted  on:  "For  God's 
sake,  wear  something  that's  alluring!" 

A  couple  of  years  ago  the  old  "Tony" 


was  beginning  to  fray,  and  1  figured  I  could 
get  away  with  a  dark  suit  and  the  Vreeland 
tie.  Then  I  encountered  something  that 
changed  my  life,  a  very  special  couture 
"smoking,"  designed  by  Issey  Miyake. 

I  bumped  into  the  suit  in  the  designer's 
showroom  when  1  was  with  my  wife  while 
she  was  researching  an  article.  The  ink 
black  outfit  was  hanging  alone,  and  it 
actually  beckoned  to  me,  "Try  me!" 

Not  me.  The  jacket  had  enormous 
shoulders — much  too  wide,  I  thought. 
The  waist  was  tar  too  narrow.  It  was  dou- 
ble-breasted. The  lapels  were  broad  swaths 
of  silk,  and  the  back  o\  the  jacket  was 
actually  Moused  and  pleated.  Imagine 
wearing  that,  1  chuckled  to  myself. 

No  one  was  watching,  so  I  donned  this 
avant-garde  garment.  The  fabric  was  so 
smooth  it  was  almost  obscene.  Damned  if 
the  jacket  didn't  fall  on  my  shoulders  like  a 
second  skin.  Suddenly  I  felt  taller,  more 


athletic,  more  confident,  a  bit  more  know 
ing.  All  at  oik  e  that  sloppy  slouch  of  nunc 
had  gone.  I  edged  furtively  o\  ei  to  a  mirror 
and  was  amazed  to  see  that  the  bloused 

back  possessed  the  dignity  oi  an  academic 

robe  and  the  flair  of  an  Edwardian  great 

coat.  Wearing  il  was  like  being  awarded  an 

honorary  degree.  I  boughi  it  right  away. 

That  "smoking"  has  transformed  m\ 
life.  "Issey"  likes  going  out  on  the  town, 
and  I  accompany  him  to  formal  affairs  I 
would  usually  avoid.  Photographers  gather 

round  like  locusts  in  a  grain  field.   'Issey"  i^ 

showered  with  compliments.  Sometimes  I 

even  get  a  tew  . 

Does  a  couture  piece  costing  a  fortune 
make  the  blood  flow  faster  through  vour 
veins?  Does  a  "smoking"  have  the  power 
to  better  vour  soul.'  1  am  still  not  sure,  bur 
I'll  tell  you  one  thing.  I  am  thinking  about 
calling  up  Issey  Miyake  and  rinding  out 
what  he  thinks  about  foul-weather  v;ear. 


AUGUST  1989 
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Why  Mercedes-Benz  i 


The  elegant  luxury  car  is  moving  at  44  The  fact  is  that  the  engineers  of  Mercedes- 
feet  per  second  when  it  suddenly  meets  some-  Benz  spend  most  of  their  time  thinking  of  all 
thing  solid.  those  moments  when  a  luxury  car  needs  to  be 

Now  it  suddenly  stops  being  an  elegant  something  far  more  than  a  luxury  car. 

luxury  car.   And  becomes  a  structure           „— w  Such  thinking  led  them  to 

.  —  \    ■■—■■■       "^r                                                                                          © 

for  managing  severe  ^^^y^M  i\    i_^v    *^  -  patent   the  con 

impact  forces  on       pSfc                      /  ■• "I                    ^7                        B         cept  of  the  im- 

behalf  of  the           fl     *»     **^L~~                "  ^r^^BHI^^^        pact-absorbing 

people   within.                  ^^^r^  ^£m2_^                    car  body  38  years 


he  epitome  of  luxury. 


igo,  for  example.  And  currently  leads  them  to 
<eep  crash-testing  new  cars  in  the  laboratory  at 
jhe  rate  of  one  every  17  working  hours,  in  search 
)f  further  refinements. 

And  out   in   the  real  world,   where  such 


engineering  efforts  are  finally  judged,  it  leads 
the  thinking  luxury-car  buyer  to  think  rather 
highly  of  Mercedes  Hen/. 

For  more  safety  information,  or  the  name  of 
your  nearest  authorized  dealer,  call  I  800  762  -UH)I. 


ENGINEERED  LIKE  NO  OTHER  CAR   IN  Till    WORLD 


NNOISSEUR'S   WORLD 


Built  for  meditation  or  love?  The  bishop  of  Deny 
named  his  temple  after  a  widow  friend. 

In  Praise  of  Follies 

A  queen,  it  seems,  may  prefer  her  doll- 
house  to  her  palace  ^at  least  Queen  Mary 
did),  and  so  dukes  and  other  great  men, 
when  they  had  built  their  vast  country 
houses,  erected  somewhere  on  the  grounds 
beguiling  pavilions,  banqueting  houses, 
arbors,  orangeries,  dairies,  bath  houses, 
temples,  gazebos,  grottoes,  and  mock  ruins 
to  which  they  could  retire  with  their 
friends  to  play  cards,  drink  tea,  eat  fine 
suppers,  ruminate,  take  bracing  cold 
baths,  or  slaughter  deer  on  the  lawn. 

A  little  book  of  magical  photographs 
accompanied  by  a  knowledgeable  and  wit- 
ty text  (Follies  and  Pleasure  Pavilions,  with 
photographs  by  George  Mott  and  text  by 
him  and  Sally  Sample  Aall;  Abrams) 
introduces  the  envious  browser  to  ninety 
of  them,  in  England,  Scotland,  Wales, 
and  Ireland.  Among  them  are  a  Chinese 
house  gently  decaying  in  the  green  em- 
brace of  trees  and  vines  (a  sleeping  beauty, 
since  awakened);  Capability  Brown's  Jac- 
obean bath  house,  to  which  the  company 
repaired  for  therapeutic  cold  plunges;  the 
Irish  earl  of  Bristol's  circular  domed  temple 
perched  on  a  rocky  eminence  above  the 
Atlantic,  as  if  on  some  Aegean  cape;  the 
elegantly  fantastic  Pineapple,  in  Scot- 
land, a  fifty-foot  tropical  fruit  in  carved 
stone;  Robert  Adam's  exquisite  fishing 
room,  where  one  could  wiin  an     Lint    fish 


from  the  Venetian  window  overlooking  a 
lake,  and  take  cold  baths  in  a  spring-fed 
underground  room  ("The  mellifluous  gur- 
gle in  the  vaulted  chamber  is  memora- 
ble"); and  the  casino  at  Merino,  in  Dub- 
lin, which  "even  from  a  slight  dis- 
tance .  .  .  appears  toylike,  as  if  its  de- 
lightful urn-chimneys  were  about  to  emit 
the  perfumed  smoke  of  a  pastille  burner." 
Many  of  these  deliciously  unnecessary 
structures  are  visitable;  one  or  two  can 
actually  be  rented  for  brief  vacations  from 
Britain's  Landmark  Trust. 

— Eve  Auchincloss 


Authentic  Lies 

Photography  is,  in  a  sense,  an  exploitative 
medium — capturing  images  from  the 
world,  freeze-framing  gestures,  f-stopping 
life.  Anyone  who  aims  a  camera  to  "shoot" 
is  usually  out  to  bag  an  image,  if  not  a  soul, 
in  the  name  of  human  interest. 

No  one  can  accuse  the  artists  in  "The 
Photography  of  Invention:  American  Pic- 
tures of  the  1980s"  of  exploiting  the  real 
world.  The  185  works,  by  ninety  artists,  in 
this  provocative  survey  are  untraditional 
photographs,  out  to  compete  with  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  installation,  performance, 
and  conceptual  art.  Some  of  them — print- 
ed on  aluminum,  Formica,  linen,  or  steel 
— are  five  inches  or  twelve  feet  in  size. 
"Few  of  these  pictures  were  made  by  artists 
who  would  welcome  the  word  'photogra- 
pher' on  their  resume,"  writes  Merry  A. 
Foresta  in  the  show's  catalog.  "Indeed, 


photography's  attainment  of  the  aesthetic 
qualities  of  the  other  arts  is  a  major  premise 
of  this  exhibition,"  says  the  guest  curator 
Joshua  P.  Smith.  The  word  "pictures"  in 
the  title  is  significant:  these  are  photo- 
graphs that  were  made,  not  taken. 

With  barely  a  nod  to  Rauschenberg, 
Warhol,  Baldessari,  or  Samaras,  who  have 
long  made  use  of  photography  in  their  art, 
this  exhibition  brings  together  a  slew  of 
new  artists  who  play  with  photography's 
capacity  for  artifice.  The  show  ranges  from 
Cindy  Sherman's  chameleonic  self-por- 
traits and  Cindy  Bernard's  abstract  securi- 
ty-envelope patterns  to  Clegg  &  Gutt- 
mann's  simulated  boardroom  portrait, 
Barbara  Ess's  pinhole-camera  dream- 
scapes,  and  Nancy  Burson's  computer- 
composite  portraits.  Highly  self-con- 
scious, these  artists  incorporate  social 
commentary  as  well  as  advertising  tricks 
into  impossible  landscapes,  unlikely  still 
lifes,  and  contrived  scenarios.  There  are 
mythological  tableaux  by  Evergon  and  by 
Dianne  Blell,  rephotographed  photo- 
graphs by  Richard  Prince  and  Sherrie 
Levine,  torn  and  taped  prints  by  the  Starn 
twins,  but  not  a  slice  of  life  to  be  seen — 
unless  you  count  Andres  Serrano's  Heaven 
and  Hell,  in  which  the  artist  Leon  Golub 
appears  in  cardinal's  robe,  or  Alfredo  J aar's 
do-it-yourself  photo  booth  with  built-in 
companions.  Artificiality  is  the  common 
denominator  of  these  photo  works. 

Photography  has  become  a  medium  of 

A  new  show  proves  photography  transcends  itself. 
Here  Frank  Majore  nods  to  Dali  and  Hitchcock. 
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As  I  See  It  #7  m  a  series 
Joyce  Tenneson 
'Renaissance  Redux 
irvtci  20x24  Pola 
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iou  remember  the  Renaissance,  don't  you?  That's  when  art  was  art  and  the  living  was  too.  So  we 
fashioned  our  Northern  Italian™  Vanity  Ensemble  of  the  period  in  rich  woods,  opulent  marble  and  exquisite 
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choice  for  many  of  today's  conceptual  art- 
ists because,  as  Smith  says  in  his  catalog 
essay,  "it  is  the  only  medium  that  retains 
the  appearance  of  authority."  But  the 
show  raises  an  unexpected  question.  Cele- 
brating the  constructed,  the  abstracted, 
the  unreal  ("not  the  representation  of  an 
object  but  the  invention  of  an  image"),  as 
well  as  the  godlike  power  of  invention 
itself,  these  postmodern  works  seem  to 
possess  the  inventive  spirit  of  modernism. 
How  do  they  differ?  Smith  offers  that  they 
are  "an  authentic  documentation  of  the 
live  fictions  and  the  genuine  inauthentici- 
ty  of  our  times."  (Through  September  10  at 
the  National  Museum  of  American  Art, 
Washington,  D.  C. )  — Kim  Levin 


French  Kiss-off 

After  many  years  without  a  ballerina  of 
international  status,  France  has  come  up 
with  a  variant  thereof,  Sylvie  Guillem. 
Guillem  did  not  begin  ballet  training  until 
she  was  eleven.  Before  that,  she  was  a  gym- 
nast, and  you  can  tell.  She  tends  to  dance 
in  spurts,  going  from  feat  to  feat  and  paus- 
ing after  each,  as  it  to  give  the  audience  a 
chance  to  score  her  achievements.  Lean 
and  leggy,  she  is  famous  for  her  180-degree 
extensions.    Standi! :  e 

unfolds  the  other  in  cJc     i  until  i 

close  to  vertical  as  the  I.  me  can 

be;ir  without  the  femur's  t, 
the  hip  socket.  She  is  also  famous  foi 
ing  at  her  leg  once  it  is  full\  (  • 


then  turning  her  gaze  to  the  audience  as  if 
to  say,  "I  know  how  you  must  feel." 

The  French  love  a  showy  ballerina.  In 
1984,  when  Guillem  starred  in  the  Paris 
Opera  Ballet's  Swan  Lake  for  the  first  time, 
at  age  nineteen,  the  press  coverage  was 
comparable  to  that  of  a  municipal  elec- 
tion, and  she  was  promoted  to  the  compa- 
ny's highest  rank — etoile,  "star" — immedi- 
ately afterward.  Recently  her  gamine 
charm  has  given  way  to  a  more  neo— gun- 
moll  look.  She  has  acquired  a  tough-look- 
ing photographer  boyfriend  ("He  is  taking 
her  every  place  he  has  been, "  said  a  former 
colleague  darkly),  purple-red  hair,  and  a 
tendency  to  miss  appointments.  The  press 
loves  her  even  better  now — the  non- 
French  press,  too.  Her  New 
York  and  London  appear- 
ances of  the  last  few  years 
have  been  rapturously  ac- 
claimed. Last  winter,  as  a 
guest  artist  with  the  Royal 
Ballet,  she  came  out  in 
the  "Grand  Pas  Clas- 
sique"  in  a  black  lace  tu- 
tu— Frederick's  of  Holly- 
wood goes  to  the  ballet 
— and  showed  the  Cov- 
ent  Garden  audience 
what  being  a  French 
ballerina  means.  They 
went  wild. 

Now  she  has  gone  to 
London  to  stay.  Re- 
j  portedly,  she  tried  to 
i  get  the  Paris  Opera 
administration  to 
give  her  guest-artist 
status,  so  that  she 
could  spend  more 
time  with  other 
companies.  When  the  opera  balked,  she 
walked  out  and  signed  a  three-year  con- 
tract with  the  Royal  Ballet.  She  will  per- 
form with  them  twenty-five  times  a  year. 
Beyond  that,  she  is  free  to  troupe-hop. 

This  turn  of  events  has  provoked  a  rash 
of  elegiac  prose  on  the  part  of  the  French 
press.  In  an  article  entitled  "The  Lost 
Jewel,"  in  the  Nouvel  Observateur,  the 
interviewer  assured  Guillem  that,  what- 
ever had  gone  wrong  between  her  and  the 
administration,  she  was  still,  in  the  pub- 
lic's mind,  "the  queen  o(  the  Palais  Gar- 
nier,"  the  opera  house.  Guillem  received 
the  tribute  stoically.  "C'estfini,  "  she  said. 
Three  weeks  later  she  performed  her  first 
^wan  Lake  at  Covent  Garden,  and  accord- 
'l  to  our  sources  she  did  four  leg-gazes 
<r  night,  presumably  in  celebration. 

— Joan  AcocelUi 


Here  is  Bronislava  Nijinska  (in  the  Ballets 
Russes  production  o/Petrushka,  1930), 
sister  ofVaslav  Nijinsky.  It  is  she  (not 
Vaslav's  wife,  Romola)  whose  photograph 
should  have  run  on  page  36  of  our  June 
issue.  We  regret  the  error. 


THE  UGLY  AMERICAN 

The  Dharmala  Sakti  office  building  writhes  to  a 
height  of  twenty-six  stories  above  Jakarta,  in 
Indonesia.  Designed  by  the  American  architect 
Paul  Rudolph,  the  building  disregards  the  rich  tra- 
dition of  Indonesian  architecture,  seeming  in- 
stead to  look  to  the  suburban-American  savings- 
and-loan  tower  for  inspiration.  A  particularly  dis- 
agreeable aspect  of  the  building  is  its  entrance- 
way,  which  appears  to  be  about  as  inviting  as  a 
parking  garage.  This  is  the  kind  of  new  structure 
that  almost  makes  one  yearn  for  the  standard 
modernist  box.  — William  F.  Menking 
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iscaver  Unique  Masterpieces  in  the  Caribbean. 

No  one  has  a  selection  of  trend  setting  jewelry 
at  incredible  duty-free  prices  like  Little  Switzerland 
You'll  also  find  watches,  china,  crystal  and  perfume 
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Stroll  into  a  gallery  of 
animation  art,  and  the 
pieces  themselves  seem 
to  be  giggling,  as  if  won- 
dering how  they  got 
there.  Bugs  Bunny, 
Donald  Duck,  Snow 
White,  and  Fred  Flint- 
stone  look  awfully  odd 
framed  on  a  gallery  wall,  but  delightfully 
so.  That  sense  of  fun  may  partly  explain 
why  the  market  for  classic  animation  is 
growing.  Another  reason,  say  dealers,  is 
the  growing  awareness  of  the  availability 
of  these  pieces.  Likewise,  the  cultural 
standing  of  vintage  animation  may  be  on 
the  rise.  Popular  young  artists  like  Gary 
Panter,  Rodney  Allan  Greenblat,  and 
Kenny  Scharf  have  been  profoundly  in- 
fluenced by  cartoons.  In  addition,  classic 
animation  now  triggers  meaningful  refer- 
ence points  for  "boomers,"  a  generation 
obsessed  with  its  own  childhood. 

Still,  the  priciest  animation  pieces  are 
beyond  most  boomers'  means.  Last  year 
Christie's  sold  an  early  Mickey  Mouse 
"eel"  with  its  master  background  for 
around  $120,000. 

At  galleries  like  Gifted  Images,  in  Rock- 
ville  Centre,  New  York,  though,  prices 
range  from  around  $100,  for  posed  public- 


ity eels,  to  $14,000,  for  a  two-cel-and- 
master-background  piece  from  Lady  and 
the  Tramp.  One  of  the  few  walk-in  vintage- 
animation  galleries  in  the  country,  Gifted 
Images  is  dominated  by  Disney  material,  as 
is  the  entire  market.  Much  of  the  old 
Warner  Bros,  material,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  destroyed  by  the  company  years  ago, 
though  there  are  many  contrived  "limited 
editions"  of  Warner  characters  available. 
In  sensibility,  the  Disney  and  Warner 
pieces  could  not  be  further  apart.  Disney 
characters,  like  Mickey  Mouse  and  Don- 
ald Duck,  operate  as  icons  of  innocence, 
appealing  to  a  cloying  sentimentality. 
Warner  characters,  on  the  other  hand, 
like  Bugs  Bunny,  Daffy  Duck,  and  Wile  E 
Coyote,  are  downright  subversive,  push- 
ing the  boundaries  of  morality,  sexuality, 
even  sanity.  Artists  like  Chuck  Jones,  Bob 
Clampett,  and  Friz  Freleng  filled  their 
characters  with  enough  sadism  and  maso- 


The  new  collectors  of  anima- 
tion will  have  to  develop  an 
eye.  Chuck  Jones  is  a  master. 

chism  to  create  a  witty 
and  unique  sense  of 
anarchy.  No  wonder 
that  even  when  Warner 
characters  are  observed 
as  individual  frozen 
eels,  their  artfulness  still 
has  the  ability  to  sur- 
prise. The  brightness  of 
their  color  and  the  wild- 
ness  of  their  expressions 
give  them  life,  even 
without  the  speedy  mu- 
sic of  Carl  Stalling  or 
the  deranged  voices  of 
Mel  Blank.  For  in- 
stance, a  eel  and  back- 
ground from  Frigid  Hare 
(1949)  can  tell  a  whole 
story  just  in  the  conspir- 
atorial expression  on  Bugs's  face. 

Such  pieces  prove  one  thing:  that  even 
bound  by  a  frame  and  hung  in  a  gallery, 
classic  animation  cannot  be  stilled. 

— Jim  Farber 


WARNER  BROS    INC  /CHUCK  JONES 


Born  in  the  USSR 

Known  best  for  their  meticulously  exe- 
cuted sendups  of  Stalinist  socialist  realism, 
and  somewhat  less  known  for  their  perfor- 
mance activities,  the  Soviet  emigres  Vita- 
ly  Komar  and  Alexander  Melamid  recent- 
ly went  on  a  search  for  a  subject  with  more 
authenticity.  They  found  it — in  a  small 
town  in  New  Jersey  with  a  pleasant,  old- 
fashioned,  normal  look  to  it.  As  the  paint- 
ings and  sculpture  recently  shown  at  Man- 
hattan's Ronald  Feldman  gallery  proved, 
Bayonne  for  Komar  and  Melamid  was  a 
purging  tonic,  an  antidote  to  a  dissipated 
SoHo  hyperconceptualism. 


When  satirizing  New  Jersey  rati  er  lli      Russia,  the  emigres  Komar  and  Melamid  seem  to  pull  their  punches.  Here,  their  Color  of  the  Sunset  (1988). 
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How  can  you  get  to  the  Far  East  for  under  $1  ? 


O  With  a  winning  lottery  ticket 

O  With  frequent  flyer  miles. 

O  With  an  AT&T  International 
Long  Distance  call* 


It  costs  surprisingly  little  for  the  quality  you  deserve.  For  the  real  facts  on  international  rates,  call  1  800  874-4000  Ext.  116 


*  tonigc  price  per  minute  lot  i  ten  minute  call  mUpji\  dialed  direct  during  the  ccooonn  mic  [xrnxi 
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AT&T 

The  right  choice. 


A  WORKTOP  FOR  PERFECTIONISTS 
AND  THOSE  WITH  NO  EARTHLY  REASON 
TO  COMPROMISE. 

If  you  prize  good  design,  value  superior  performance  and  appreciate  fine, 
craftsmanship,  worktops  and  sinks  of  Du  Pont  CORIAN*  will  make  a     J 
worthy  addition  to  your  home.  j| 

Imagine  an  extraordinary  solid  material  that  combines  the        ^ 
elegance  of  marble,  the  permanence  of  stone  with  the  workability 


CORIAN.'  The  premium  quality 


wood.  Imagine  sleek  expanses  that  not  only  look  but  feel  virtually  seamless.  Imagine  the  design  possibilities 
th  worktops  and  color- coordinated  sinks. 

Now  imagine  all  this  in  a  material  you  don't  have  to  baby.  Because  the  kitchen  of  your  dreams  should 
be  a  dream  to  .maintain. 

With  CORIAN,  you  also  get  the  complete  assurance  of  a  10-year  limited  warranty  from 
Du  Pont.  For  more  information  and  the  name  of  the  Authorized  CORIAN 
Dealer  nearest  you,  call  1-800-527-2601.  Or  write  Du  Pont,  Room 

G-51523,  Wilmington,  DE  19801.  CORIAN  makes  no  compromises  in 
^  design  or  function.  Neither  should  you. 
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Bayonne  is  a  small  white  middle-class 
Catholic  town.  The  Komar  and  Melamid 
Bayonne  images  show  factory  buildings 
against  red,  blazing,  heroic  sunsets,  noble 
anonymous  foundry  workers,  and  tradi- 
tional values  and  reasonably  genteel  eco- 
nomic decline.  Komar  and  Melamid's  art 
cuts  against  the  current  vogue  for  more 
sophisticated,  abstract,  and  subjective 
subject  matter  that  gets  shown  in  the  hip 
New  York  galleries.  Of  course,  you  never 
forget  you  are  looking  at  a  blue-chip 
K&M — it  may  be  about  factories,  but  it  is 
still  sly  and  ironic:  multiple  panels,  gild- 
ing, and  other  conceptual  gestures 
abound.  Komar  and  Melamid,  once  Mos- 
cow drinking  buddies,  then  artistic  collab- 
orators, came  to  the  United  States  from 
the  Soviet  Union  (via  Israel)  in  1978. 
They  have  made  much  out  of  their  knack 
for  being  outsiders,  sizing  up  the  curious 
myths  that  enthrall  the  locals  and  making 
bittersweet  spoof  of  them.  The  most  noto- 
rious target  of  their  attention  was  Stalin. 
Around  the  late  seventies  and  early  eight- 
ies, they  made  paintings  that  show  him 
attended  by  solicitous  nude  muses:  Stalin 
as  poet— philosopher-king.  They  also  had 
Reagan  with  a  centaur's  body.  These  pseu- 
do-socialist-realist works  were  hilarious 
hijackings  of  "official"  style. 

Komar  and  Melamid  in  recent  years  got 
into  an  American-Pop-type  idiom,  with 
lots  of  different  images  assembled  to- 
gether. But  these  seemed  relatively  flat,  as 
if  the  joke  were  on  art  more  than  anything 
else.  The  Bayonne  paintings,  which  pro- 
voked a  great  deal  of  media  attention,  are 
competently  done,  but  they  have  surpris- 
ingly little  specific  sense  of  place — they 
could  be  of  Bayonne  or  any  one  of  a  dozen 
other  small-town  industrial  settings.  The 
works  suggest  the  new  marketing  of  the 
traditional  home — everything  from  home 
cooking  to  home  values.  Here  is  Komar 
and  Melamid's  version  of  "home-style" 
art.  — Robert  Knafo 

Irish  Joys  and  Woes" 

The  Irish  quintet  Altan  manages  to  ex- 
press— as  few  others  in  the  field  have  been 
able  to  do  of  late — the  mutually  exclusive 
mirth  and  melancholy  of  Irish  music. 
Formed  in  1985  by  the  singer  and  fiddler 
Mairead  Nf  Mhaonaigh  (pronounced 
More-aid  Nee  Fwaynig)  and  her  husband, 
the  Belfast  flutist  Frankie  Kennedy,  and 
named  after  a  loch  near  Mhaonaigh 's 
home  in  County  Donegal,  Altan  make 
their  reels  and  jigs  soar  with  relaxed,  opti- 
mistic joy,  while  their  ballads  and      s  are 


infused  with  tense,  fatalistic  sadness. 

That  they  do  so  is  testament  to  the 
diversity  of  talent  in  the  band — talent 
wonderfully  showcased  on  Horse  with  a 
Heart,  Altan's  latest  album  for  the 
U.S. -based  Green  Linnet  Records. 
The  twin  fiddlers  Mhaonaigh  and 
Paul  O'Shaughnessy  complement 
each  other  perfectly;  O'Shaughnes- 
sy's  precise  technique  enables  Altan 
to  dart  through  a  medley  of  reels 
such  as  "The  Curlew/McDer- 
mott's/Three  Scones  of  Boxty," 
while  Mhaonaigh's  soulful,  impassioned 
bow  work  gives  depth  to  trios  like  "Paddy's 
Trip  to  Scotland/Dinky's/The  Shetland 
Fiddler."  Kennedy's  flute  flows  both  ways, 
whether  whirling  pell-mell  through  the 
title  track  or  slowly  gliding  through  the 
unaccompanied  air  "An  Feochan." 

In  a  recent  performance  at  the  intimate 
club  the  Turning  Point,  in  Piermont,  New 
York,  the  guitarist  Mark  Kelly  and  the 
bouzouki  player  Ciaran  Curran  provided 
deft  rhythmic  support,  while  Mhaonaigh 
sang — in  Gaelic — several  sad,  gorgeous 
ballads,  one  of  which  she  introduced  thus: 
"This  is  a  song  about  a  woman  who  wants 
to  steal  another  woman's  husband,  and  so 
when  the  married  woman  gets  her  long 
hair  caught  in  seaweed  while  she's  swim- 
ming and  calls  for  help,  the  other  woman 
not  only  comes  by  and  doesn't  help  but 
curses  her  as  she  drowns.  Strange,  eh?" 
She  giggled.  Minutes  later  she,  O'Shaugh- 
nessy, and  Kennedy  seemed  locked  in  a 
trance  as  they  feverishly  slashed  their  way 


A  new  record 

and  a  refreshingly  traditional 

approach  to  Irish  music:  the  band  Altan. 

through  the  Scottish  march  "Come  Ye  by 
Atholl"  and  "Kitty  O'Connor,"  a  tune 
taught  to  Mhaonaigh  by  her  father,  the 
fiddler  Francie  O'Mhaonaigh.  "It  seems  all 
the  tunes  we  play  are  happy,"  notes  Ken- 
nedy, "and  all  the  songs  we  sing  are  sad." 
That  they  can  coexist  so  easily  in  the 
Altan  repertoire  is  a  tribute  to  the  collec- 
tive skill  of  this  remarkable  group. 

— Billy  Altman 
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Talk,  Pont  ialk 

Steel  Magnolias,  a  paean  to  the  resilient 
strength  of  lower-middle-class  southern 
womanhood  written  by  Robert  Harling,  is 
on  the  level  of  an  old-fashioned  TV  dra- 
ma. Characters  scatter  in  and  out  of  Tru- 
vy's  beauty  shop  (her  converted  garage) 
and  let  us  in  on  their 
lives.  They  are  types: 
the  kooky  Annelle 
(Dorrie  Joiner),  the 
grouchy  Ouiser  (Betty 
Henritze),  the  vital 
Shelby  (Cynthia 
Vance),  the  wise  and 
caring  Truvy  (Susan 
Mansur);  and  in  the  end 
they  bear  their  sorrows 
stoically.  "Laughter 
through  tears  is  my  fa- 
vorite emotion,"  Truvy 
declares  at  one  point, 
and  unfortunately  it  is 
Harling's  favorite  emo- 
tion too.  These  women 
are  so  damned  plucky! 
You  begin  to  long  for  a 
little  human  weakness. 
Steel  Magnolias'*  worst 

Tough  enough?  Joiner  (left) 
and  Suzy  Hunt  in  Magnolias. 
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role  is  that  of  the  life-affirming  Shelby, 
who  risks  everything  to  have  a  child.  The 
doomed-and-virtuous  hit  is  almost  always 
an  actress  killer,  hut  Cynthia  Vance, 
whose  blond  beauty  suggests  the  young 
Grace  Kelly,  invests  Shelby  with  a  matter- 
of-factness  that  minimizes  the  part's  sticki- 
ness. Betty  Henritze  is  agreeably  curmud- 
geonly as  Ouiser,  and  the  other  actresses 
play  briskly  against  the  script's  tearjerker 
tendencies,  a  tribute  to  the  director  Pame- 
la Berlin's  taste  and  good  sense.  (At  the 
Lucille  Lortel.) 

*  •  • 

The  spirit  of  Buster  Keaton,  the  most  mod- 
ern and  austere  of  the  great  silent  clowns, 
lives  on  in  Bill  Irwin.  Irwin  is  not  as  mel- 
ancholy (or  as  physically  astonishing),  and 
he  is  more  pixilated  and  affable,  but  like 
Keaton  he  is  an  outsider  thrust  into  an 
unnervingly  unstable  world. 

The  physical  laws  have  a  perverse  ten- 
dency to  go  haywire  in  Irwin's  universe. 
Gravity,  in  particular,  is  unreliable — in 
Largely  New  York  some  unseen  force 
attempts  to  suck  Irwin  up  and  into  it. 
Being  the  victim  of  a  cosmic  vacuum 
cleaner  implies  that  you  are  garbage: 
Largely  New  York  is  Irwin's  humanistic 
stand  against  machines  and  technology. 

Coming  at  the  end  of  the  high-tech 
eighties,  this  notion  is  more  romantic  and 
less  hackneyed  than  it  might  be.  In  his 
1982  Regard  of  Flight,  with  its  Beckettian- 
vaudeville  overtones,  Irwin  skirted  the 
precious  whimsy  that  often  reduces  mime 
performance  to  piffle.  Largely  New  York  is 
more  robust  and  much 
funnier.  As  the  out- 
dated "postmodern 
hoofer"  in  a  funky  video 
world,  Irwin  is  hesitant 
and  polite,  always  the 
gentleman.  On  his 
quest  for  True  Love 
(represented  by  the 
graceful  Margaret  Egin- 
ton,  formerly  of  the 
Merce  Cunningham 
company)  he  is  aided  by 
the  break  dancers  Leon 
Chesney  and  Steve  Cle- 
mente  (who  are  physi- 
cally astonishing)  and 
thwarted  by  an  intrusive 
video  camera  and  a  gag- 
gle of  academics.  One  ol 
the  academics  (Jeff  Gor- 

Hate  mime?  Bill  Irwin  may 
change  your  mind.  But 
then,  is  what  he  does  mime? 
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Birkin  (right)  has  a  strange  passion  in  a  new  movie 


don)  tumbles  repeatedly  into  the  orchestra 
pit.  This  old-fashioned — one  might  say 
elementary — gag  gets  one  of  the  biggest 
laughs  in  the  show.  Irwin's  extraordinary 
duet  with  his  video  image  is  basic  in  this 
same  way.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  variation  on  a 
Keaton  routine  from  The  Playhouse 
(1921),  while  a  disappearing  trick  involv- 
ing a  suitcase  is  a  direct  copy  from  Sherlock, 
jr.  (1924).  This  traditionalism  gives  poet- 
ic weight  to  Irwin's  postmodern  conceits. 
He  may  have  video  on  his  mind,  but  there 
is  sawdust  in  his  shoes.  (At  the  St.  James. ) 

— Lloyd  Rose 
(For  more  on  Bill  Irwin,  see  Connoisseur, 
September  1982.) 
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Comic  Taboo 


Agnes  Varda's  Kung  Fu  Master  is  charac- 
teristically dippy  and  astringent.  The  him 
is  about  a  divorced  mother,  Mary  Jane 
(Jane  Birkin),  who  tails  rhapsodicallv  in 
love  with  dark-browed,  fourteen-year-old 
Julien  (Mathieu  Demy),  a  <.  lassmate  ot  her 
daughter  Lucy  (Charlotte  Gainsbourg). 
They  meet  cute:  he  is  drunk  at  Lucy's 
birthday  party;  she  helps  him  throw  up.   . 

Mary  Jane's  love  tor  Julien  is  a  CI 
hatch  of  warring  impulses:  she  is  touched 
by  his  vulnerability;  she  wants  to  feel 
young  again;  she  sees  Julien  as  the  son  she 
lias  never  had.  Even  though  they  smooc  h  a 
lot  and  eventually  sleep  together,  the  pre- 
sentation of  their  romance  is  prim  (per- 
haps because  Mathieu  IVim  is  Yard. is 
real-lite  son,  by  the  director  Jacques 
lVmy).  Varda  uses  AIDS  which  in- 
trudes  in    the   form   of    pamphlets,    TV 

broadcasts,  and  schoolyard  jokes    as  both 

i  scourge  and  a  metaphor  tor  Julien's  m\ 
ual  trepidation.  I  he  movie's  real  passion  is 
in  the  scenes  where  lulien,  with  M.uv  Line 

in  tow,  plays  Ins  favorite  video  game, 
Kung  Fu  Master.  I  his  is  ,i  nifty  jest:  video 
game  expertise  .is  new  style  seduction. 

Given  the  potential  smarminess  of  the 
material,  the  tamenessof  Kung  Fu  Mastei 
is  .i  put-on  that  Varda  is  aware  of.  She  is 
perpetrating  a  variation  of  what  Louis 
Malic  achieved  in  Murmui  <>/  the  Heart — 
the  comic  recasting  of  bourgeois  taboos. 

Birkin  lacks  the  ardor  that  would  make 
emotional,  it  not  dramatic,  sense  OUI  of 
this  material,  but  little  1  Vim  makes  a  tine 
rapscallion.  His  final,  adolescent  renun- 
ciation ot  Mary  Jane  makes  us  wince,  yet  it 
is  a  necessary  betrayal.  — Peter  Raum 
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L.A.  Style 


In  the  society  of  the  spectacle,  the  four- 
eyed  man  is  truly  king.  And  many  Holly- 
woodians — from  brat-packers  to  studio  ex- 
ecs— wear  spectacles  even  when  they 
don't  need  to,  just  to  adorn  their  spectacu- 
lar, grinning  faces. 

If  there  is  a  postmodern  revolution  in 
eyewear,  it  is  due  to  the  playful  artiness  of 
L.  A.  Eyeworks,  an  eyeglasses  shop  whose 
Helvetica  logo  you  may  recall  from  Blade 
Runner.  (In  that  film,  the  name  "Eye- 
works"  was  meant  to  be  taken  literally.)  It 
was  L.A.  Eyeworks  that  spearheaded  the 


^  Prism  of  Ages 

For  many,  the  name  Steuben 

simply   means   elegantly 

crafted  glass.  Few  are  aware 

of  the  number  of  designs 

the  company  (founded  in 

^*  Steuben  County,   New 

York)  has  produced  over 

the  past  eight  decades. 

What   is   interesting 

about   the  exhibition 

"The  History  of  Steuben 

Design,    1903-1989"  is 

the  way  it  compares  the 

evolution  of  America's 

premier  glass  studio  with 

the  shifting  styles   in 

American  art. 

Highly  popular  during 
Steuben's  first  few  de- 
cades was  the  colorful  art 
nouveau  ware  of  its  founder,  Frederick 
Carder,  whose  iridescent,  gold-toned 
Aurene  glass  rivaled  Tiffany's  Favrile.  In 
the  early  thirties,  colored  glass  was  phased 
out  in  favor  of  clear  crystal.  Art  nouveau 
lines  became  restrained  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Swedish  design  and  art  deco, 
and  for  years  Steuben's  hallmark  was  the 
weighty,  volumetric  object.  The  following 
decades  saw  the  rise  of  abstract  glass  sculp- 
ture,   from   early,    free-blown   forms   to 


Blown  out 
of  proportion: 
Aurene  vase. 


Wayfarer  revival  (see  Risky  Business,  or  the 
Lakers  fan  Jack  Nicholson),  some  years 
back,  with  its  Beat  frames,  and  that  pio- 
neered the  rediscovery  of  intentionally 
nerdy  fifties  wire-rims,  a  la  David  Byrne  of 
the  rock  band  Talking  Heads.  (You  know, 
"You  may  find  yourself" — slap  your  head 
here — "behind  the  wheel  of  a  large  auto- 
mobile.") Always  at  the  cutting  edge, 
L.A.  Eyeworks  has  just  brought  out  a 
frame  called  Pluto.  With  arched  metallic 
wings,  often  matte,  often  anodized,  and 
articulated  lens  holders,  it  is  a  bit  sci-fi,  a 
bit  fifties  (see  Earth  Girls  Are  Easy). 

Another  good  spectacles  shop  is  Oliver 


examples  of  the  geometric  minimalism  of 
the  sixties.  And  in  the  seventies,  func- 
tionalism  reemerged  and  continues  to  in- 
spire many  of  today's  designs.  (Through 
September  2  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  showroom, 
in  New  York  City. )        — Suzanne  Ramljak 

Dinosaurs  Redux 

Dull,  nasal  roars  and  a  sharp,  thin  wailing 
echo  in  the  exhibition  hall  of  Sands  Point 
Preserve  museum,  in  Nassau  County,  New 
York.  A  five-year-old  girl  stands  trans- 
fixed, hands  clenched  against  her  mouth, 
watching  the  eyes  of  a  fourteen-foot- long 
stegosaurus.  The  animal's  skin,  shiny  and 
mottled,  gleams  under  the  amber  spot- 
lights. The  eyes  seem  to  scan;  the  tail 
swings  slowly  from  side  to  side,  the  rest  of 
the  body  as  still  as  the  girl's.  All  at  once,  it 
lifts  a  paw,  shifts  its  weight  forward,  steps 
down,  and  screeches:  "Ah-eeeeeee!"  The 
girl  leaps  back,  as  a  bystander  tells  her 
date,  "Sounds  like  acid  indigestion." 

Dinosaurs  are  roaming  the  United 
States.  They  camp  for  two  or  three  months 
at  a  time  in  the  exhibition  halls  of  science 
museums.  They  have  no  flesh,  no  blood, 
not  even  the  bones  that  have  long  cap- 
tured dinosaur  lovers'  imaginations.  They 
are  robots — built  of  urethane  and  alumi- 
num, powered  by  pistons  and  compressed 
air,  driven  by  computer  controls.  If  it  were 


Peoples,  best-known  for  its  incredibly  of- 
the-moment  pastiche  frames — fifties  plas- 
tic lens  holders,  twenties  metal  hinges, 
forties  nosepieces.  These  mix-'n'-match 
specials — part  Warhol,  part  Ben  Frank- 
lin— are  tightly  crafted,  thoughtfully  bal- 
anced. This  is  not  quite  the  wasteland 
inventiveness  of,  say,  The  Road  Warrior. 
Rather,  it  is  the  Century  City  creativity  of 
a  person  behind  a  desk  who  fields  concepts 
for  a  living.  (You  know,  concepts,  as  in 
"It's  a  cross  between  The  Searchers  .  .  ." — 
pause  meaningfully,  remove  specs  for  em- 
phasis, look  'em  straight  in  the  eye —  "and 
Beetlejuice.")  — Howard  A.  Rodman 


not  for  the  occasional  grinding  of  a  gear,  or 
the  metallic  sheen  of  a  shifting  eyeball,  the 
robots  would  seem  sentient. 

Two  companies,  a  Japanese  firm 
called  Kokoro  and  the  California-based 
Dinamation  International,  circulate  some 
twenty  sets  of  dinosaurs  through  the  Unit- 
ed States,  along  with  two  sets  of  robotic 
ice-age  mammals.  Dinamation  also  offers  a 
"future  zoo"  and  plans  to  introduce  an 
endangered-species  exhibit  and  a  robotic 
history  of  undersea  life.  But  the  dinosaurs 
are  the  main  attraction,  booked  two  years 
in  advance,  often  doubling  attendance. 
(At  Sands  Point  to  September  6;  at  the  Muse- 
um of  Science  in  Boston  to  November.) 

— Russell  Miller 


'Don't  feed  'em!"  Robots  are  touring  the  US 
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Bred  to  move  swiftly  and  surely,  the  XJ6 
reflects  over  a  half-century  of  Jaguar 
experience  on  the  road  and  track. 

Jaguar's  legendary  double  overhead 
cam  engines  first  found  fame  at  the  24 
Hours  of  Le  Mans  endurance  races.  Now 
a  3.6  liter  DOHC  powers  today's  XJ6. 
With  an  engine  of  cast  aluminum  alloy  for 
lighter  weight  and  better  cooling  and 
with  four  valves  per  cylinder  for  improved 
breathing,  this  is  one  of  the  quickest 
Jaguar  sedans  ever  built. 

Ride  and  handling  are  two  other 
areas  for  which  Jaguars  are  well  known. 
Although  the  classic  goals  of  a  smooth 
ride  and  agile,  athletic  handling  are 
inherently  in  opposition,  Jaguar  engi- 


neers have  achieved  both  in  one  automo- 
bile. One  part  of  Jaguar's  unique  solution 
is  found  in  its  four-wheel  independent  sus- 
pension. Patented  pendulum  isolation 
and  computer-controlled  self-leveling 
also  help  produce  Jaguar's  luxurious  ride 
and  excellent  road  holding  characteris- 
tics. Up  front,  Jaguar's  power-assisted, 
rack-and-pinion  steering  provides  the 
driver  with  quick,  positive  response  with 
a  remarkable  degree  of  road  feel. 

Rich  in  comfort,  convenience  and  Old 
World  craftsmanship,  the  XJ6  cabin  is 
graced  with  hand-polished  burl  walnut 
fascia,  console  and  door  inserts.  The 
seats  are  faced  with  the  finest  leather. 
A  computerized  climate  control  system 


maintains  the  cabin  temperature  and 
incoming  humidity  to  your  liking.  An  80- 
watt,  six-speaker  stereo  receiver  and 
tape  deck  with  Dolby*  provide  a  quality 
of  sound  that  rivals  a  live  performance. 
To  test  drive  this  latest  refinement  of 
the  breed  and  for  information  on  Jaguar's 
extensive  three-year/36, 000-mile  war- 
ranty, see  your  dealer.  He  can  provide 
details  of  this  limited  warranty,  appli- 
cable in  the  USA  and  Canada,  and 
Jaguar's  uniquely  comprehensive 
Service-On-Site^-'  Roadside  Assistance 
Plan.  For  the  name  of  the  dealer  nearest 
you,  call  toll-free:  1  -800-4-JAGUAR. 
Jaguar  Cars  Inc.,  Leonia,  NJ  07605. 

ENJOY  TOMORROW.  BUCKLE  UP  TODAY. 


OFAFUANtXMACHINE 
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Beware,  frivolous  eater:  London's  Tante  Claire 
restaurant  demands  total  concentration. 

Serious  Restaurant' 

Pierre  Koffmann  is  one  ot  Britain's  most 
celebrated  French  chefs.  His  fame  does  not 
come  from  making  television  appearances 
promoting  his  latest  hook  on  his  "cuisine 
personelle"  but  from  the  simple  fact  that 
his  elegant  restaurant,  La  Tante  Claire, 
serves  up  some  of  the  best  French  food  to 
be  had  on  this,  the  wrong,  side  of  the 
English  Channel. 

La  Tante  Claire  is  not  a  place  for  the 
power-luncher  to  whom  a  restaurant  is  just 
an  office  with  food,  or  for  those  who  are 
less  interested  in  what  is  on  their  plate 
than  in  who  is  at  the  next  table.  Every- 
thing about  it,  from  its  setting  (in  a  quiet 
Chelsea  street  in  London)  to  the  re- 
strained comfort  of  the  decor  and  the  re- 
laxed expertise  of  the  waiters,  proclaims  it 
a  restaurant  for  serious  eaters. 

From  the  start  of  our  lunch  (£19)  it  was 
clear  that  my  companion  and  I  were  in  for 
an  uncompromising  display  of  the  high  art 
of  French  cooking.  We  began  with  a  slice 


of  highly  seasoned,  moist  black  pudding 
served  with  green  lentils  on  a  minisalad  of 
designer  lettuce  leaves.  Then  came  a 
choice  of  an  ultralight  salmon  mousse  with 
a  herby  cream  sauce  or  lobster  consomme. 
This  proved  to  be  an  incandescent  combi- 
nation of  beef  stock,  shellfish,  coriander, 
chives,  and  zucchini.  The  main  course  was 
equally  aggressive — barely  cooked  wood- 
cock served  on  toast  with  a  sweetbreads 
pate.  It  was  accompanied  by  braised  chico- 
ry, cabbage  leaf  that,  when  opened, 
revealed  a  piece  of  sauteed  goose  liver,  and 
a  wonderful  dish  of  creamy  spinach  in 
blini.  After  this  exhilarating  demonstra- 
tion of  Koffmann's  skills,  I  was  longing  for 
something  simpler,  so  I  chose  the  least- 
exciting-sounding  dessert  on  the  menu, 
which  I  translated  from  the  French  as 
apple  tart  and  custard.  But  there  was  to  be 
no  respite.  Thin  slices  of  apple  were 
arranged  on  the  lightest,  butteriest  puff 
pastry  I  have  ever  tasted.  The  tart  floated 
in  a  pool  of  creme  anglaise  teeming  with 
specks  of  real  vanilla,  on  top  a  ball  of  tin- 
gling apple-and-cinnamon  ice  cream. 

The  wine  list,  in  an  unnecessary  display 
of  Gallic  chauvinism,  contains  virtually 
nothing  except  French  wines.  But  we  were 
well  pleased  by  our  choice  of  spicy  Crozes- 
Hermitage  from  the  terrific  1985  vintage, 
which  managed  to  stand  up  to  the  intensi- 
ty of  the  food.  (68  Royal  Hospital  Road, 
SW3 ;  35 1  -0227. )  '  —Bernard  Merkel 

No  Baloney 

The  beautiful  city  of  Bologna  is  known 
throughout  Italy  not  for  its  leaning  towers 
or  Gothic  churches  but  for  its  food.  In  the 
long  arcades  fashion  stores  are  interspersed 
with  cake  shops,  chocolate  makers,  and 
delicatessens.  In  the  market  area  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Piazza  Maggiore  are  small 
streets  of  stores  with  fruit  and  vegetables 
piled  like  still  lifes  and  fish  so 
fresh  it  is  still  gasping. 

At  the  corner  of  Via  Caprarie 
and  Via  Draperie,  Tamburini  has 
everything  for  the  picnic  of  your 
dreams:  hanging  from  the  ceil- 
ing, every  sort  of  sausage,  ham, 
and  pig's  foot  made  in  Italy; 
below  them,  cases  of  soft  cheeses; 
on  tables,  rounds  of  Emmenthal, 
Parmesan,  and  the  local  grana 
padovana.  Turning  on  spits  above 
long  burning  branches  of  ilex  are 
chickens  and  fillets  of  veal.  On 

Picnic  perfect:  this  deli  in 
northern  Italy  is  worth  a  side  trip. 


the  right  are  prepared  dishes:  meatballs 
with  beans  and  ricotta,  every  kind  of  pas- 
ta, omelettes  with  spinach  or  artichoke,  or 
pepperoni  mozzarella  and  ham  rolled  to 
look  like  a  jelly  roll,  vitello  tonnato,  lobster 
in  mayonnaise,  fried  olives  stuffed  with 
pate,  and  grana  vecchia  (the  local  cake 
made  with  sugar  and  cheese).  On  seeing 
beignets  of  egg  custard,  my  Venetian  com- 
panion sighs,  "Ah,  those  remind  me  of  my 
childhood.  I  didn't  know  anyone  could 
make  them  anymore." 

Assistants  with  golden,  medieval  faces 
serve  you  with  a  festive  air.  Bologna  is  also 
a  railway  junction.  A  feast  from  Tambu- 
rini would  make  a  journey  on  even  the 
most  Spartan  Italian  train  pass  in  a  flash. 
— Mary  McDongall 


Nostalgia 


If  fashion  photographs  and  movies  of  the 
thirties  (Horst's  portrait  of  a  lounging 
Chanel;  Holiday,  with  Katharine  Hep- 
burn) make  you  swoon  in  a  deep  longing 


for  "intelligent"  femininity,  you  will  no 
doubt  wish  to  try  a  new  fragrance  inspired 
by  that  heady  decade.  Evere  (pronounced 
Aigh-vair),  from  the  Erno  Laszlo  Institute, 
recalls  the  sophisticated,  soft,  rich,  and 
powdery  Oriental  scents  of  that  time. 

Its  very  structure  mimics  that  of  per- 
fumes of  the  thirties:  it  has  a  kind  of  heav- 
enly opulence  built  on  the  cornerstones  of 
sandalwood,  oakmoss,  and  vetiver.  Add  to 
this  background  orangeflower,  jasmine, 
violet,  and  a  touch  of  tuberose,  and  you 
have  the  core  of  Evere.  The  slightly  green 
top  notes  include  Hungarian  chamomile, 
geranium,  hyacinth,  and  a  little  coriander 
for  a  delicate  spiciness — perfect  for  a  long, 
strategic  seduction.  — Jill  Resnkk 

Edited  by  /  hiine  Rafferty 
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Molten  gold  on  ice. 

The  expanse  of  snow  and  ice  go  on  seemingly  forever.  It  takes  a  special 
kind  of  explorer  to  head  for  the  South  Pole.  The  Sports  Elegance  watch 
by  Tag  Heuer  isn't  for  everyone,  either.  Sports  Elegance  is  chosen  by 
men  and  women  who  insist  on  absolute  reliability,  ruggedness — and 
also  require  outstanding  design.  It's  engineered  to  time  an  underwater 
dive  one  day,  and  trek  through  an  ice  cap  the  next — with  only  a  husky 
for  company.  At  candle-lit  dinners,  or  around  the  campfire,  vou  appreciate 
how  the  alternating  links  of  polished  and  matte-finished  gold  seem  to  melt 
into  each  other,  while  the  special  steel  underneath  provides  relentless 
strength. 

Tag  Heuer,  hand-built  in  Switzerland  for  all  the  special 
occasions  that  come  your  way. 


Available  in  selected  stores. 
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AUCTIONS 


Many  self-appointed  savants  of  this 
business  would  have  had  us,  over 
the  last  half  dozen  or  so  years,  sit- 
ting in  the  lifeboats  waiting  for  the 
good  ship  Auction  Market  to  sink 
under  the  weight  of  its  supposedly  bloated 
prices  and  shady  practices.  And  guess 
what?  As  each  year  of  the  decade  passes, 
new  records  get  set  by  old  and  new  collec- 
tors, pouring  old  and  new  dollars  (or 
pounds,  francs,  marks,  lira,  yen,  or  Hong 
Kong  dollars)  into  art,  antiques,  and  other 
collectible  goods  at  various  venues  around 
the  auction  world. 

That  is  one  reason  why  it  would  be 

impossible  to  summarize  in  the  allotted 

space  the  spectacular  successes  of  this  past 

season.  The  fall  leg  of  the  season  was  run  at 

a  particularly  brisk  pace,  with  almost  every 

major  house  achieving  record  results: 

Sotheby's  at  $871. 1  million,  Christie's  at 

$716.4  million,  William  Doyle  Galleries 

at  $18  million,  Butterheld  at  $17  million, 

and  Bonhams  at  $11   million.    (Phillips 

' '  such  information,  cit- 

"t-e  company.)  This 

'v  carried  over 

'"ally  ex- 

lrama 


EnD-OF-SEASON  REPORT:  THE 

RED-HOT  PRESENT  AND  THE 

UNCERTAIN  FUTURE 


There  is  no  domina- 
tion by  a  single  sensa- 
tional lot  or  collection 
here  and  there;  solid 
prices  are  being  real- 
ized at  practically  ev- 
ery level  in  just  about 
every  field  in  this  mar- 
ket. Case  in  point:  the 
top  lot  of  the  season 
was  Picasso's  striking 
self-portrait  Yo  Picas- 
so, which  in  May 
brought  a  colossal 
$47.9  million,  more 
than  double  its  presale 
estimate  and  a  sum 
second  only  to  that 
fetched  by  van  Gogh's 
Irises  ($53.9  million). 
By  way  of  context:  the 
price  of  the  Picasso 
was  more  than  eight  f 
times  what  the  paint- 
ing sold  for  as  recently  Lot  of  the  season:  Yo 
as  1981.  Even  more  in- 
dicative of  the  market's  strength  is  the 
staggering  fact  that  in  the  same  sale  some 
forty-three  other  pictures  also  went  over 
the  $1  million  mark. 

Will  August's  sales  add  anything  to  the 

record?  First,  let  us  note  that  although 

st  U.S.  houses  are  dark  this  month, 

is  still  more  than  a  modicum  of  ac- 

many  of  the  U.K.  rooms.  Why 

rns  out  to  be  host  to  three  super 

'-'n'-roll  and  other  celebrity 

Seyond  me,  but  this  is  pre- 

ill  find  in  London  at  Bon- 

ind   Sotheby's  on   the 

*hird,  and  thirty-first, 

Sams  View  of  the 

V  photographic 

contemporary 

1  other  enter- 

ble  (and  some 


e  Sung  dynasty 
I  Kong. 


Picasso  brought  $47.9  million. 

hitherto  unimaginable)  situations,  cap- 
tured by  one  of  the  country's  leading  show- 
biz photographers,  Richi  Howell.  The 
Phillips  rock  and  pop  memorabilia  sale  has 
some  treasures  guaranteed  to  fetch  fantas- 
tic prices:  an  autographed  pair  of  Tina 
Turner's  red  stiletto-heel  stage  shoes  and  a 
number  of  Beatles  items,  including  the 
actual  script  from  a  1964  Christmas  show 
starring  the  fab  tour. 

Predictably,  the  sale  with  the  biggest 
trove  of  Beatles  loot  (this  stuff  is  insanely 
hot!)  is  at  Sotheby's.  How  would  you  like 
the  suit  worn  by  Jor^n  in  A  Hard  Day's 
Night  or  a  pair  of  his  idiosyncratic  colored- 
tortoiseshell  glasses?  Or  a  Beatles  bass- 
drum  skin  (for  a  mere  £10,000  plus)?  All 
three  sales  will  be  a  lot  of  fun  and  well 
worth  attending. 

Ever  expansion  minded,  the  Phillips 
directors  leapt  at  the  opportunity  to  ac- 
quire some  sixteen  established  provincial 
salerooms  from  the   Prudential  Group 
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Delos  International  introduces  the  most 
prestigious  business  card  available  today, 
the  "Delos  Card."  Totally  unique  and 
unchallenged.  Each  is  a  statement  of 
corporate  or  personal  success. 

The  difference  is 
unforgettable! 

Your  business  card  can  be 
precisely  duplicated  on  solid, 
featherlight,  paper-thin 
anodized  aluminum. 
Corporate  logos  and  colors 
are  exactly  reproduced  in 
elegant,  brilliant  detail. 
Embossed  lettering  is 


finished  in  either  24-karat  gold  or  sterling 

silver. 

Each  set  consists  of  100  standard-size 

cards  presented  in  a  hand-made  walnut 

desk  case.   #595  per  set.  Delos  Cards  are 
not  printed  or  stamped.  A 
unique  crystallization  process, 
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detail  and  registration, 
produces  the  most  exquisite 
business  card  available 
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U.K.,  which  strengthens  its  already  sub- 
stantial countrywide  presence.  The  other 
hig  news  at  Phillips  was  the  expansion  and 
renovation  of  its  main  London  rooms. 
This  had  the  not  inconsiderable  effect  of 
giving  Phillips  a  New  Bond  Street  address 
for  the  first  time  since  1939.  The  perfect 
occasion  for  you  to  see  for  yourself  would 
be  the  nice  exhibition  Phillips  will  be  pre- 
senting all  this  month  of  some  sixty  paint- 
ings of  British  Impressionists,  loaned  by 
the  Castle  Museum,  in  Nottingham. 

Last  season  Christie's  put  its  prestige  on 
the  line  and  announced  with  great  fanfare 
a  deal  with  the  New  York  property  firm 
Cushman  &  Wakefield  to  sell  commercial 
real  estate  at  auction  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  fine  art.  Many  men  of  goodwill 
and  supposedly  keen  business  acumen 
were  skeptical.  That  only  one 
lot  on  this  maiden  outing  ac- 
tually sold  (albeit  for  $5. 5  mil- 
lion) might  have  daunted  less- 
er mortals,  but  not  the  brave 
lads  of  Christie's  and  Cush- 
man. They  went  at  it  again  on 
March  9  of  this  year  and  were 
wildly  successful.  Of  the  twen- 
ty-one properties  offered, 
some  fourteen  sold  for  a  total 
of  more  than  $40  million,  all 
in  less  than  halt  an  hour,  all  on 
a  cash-only  basis,  and  all  com- 
pletely signed,  sealed,  and  de- 
livered within  ninety  minutes 
of  the  sale.  Clearly  it  be- 
hooves us  to  stay  tuned. 

Devotees  of  the  grape  may 
find  faint  hope  in  a  New  York 
State  Liquor  Authority  ruling  last  Decem- 
ber permitting  some  150  bottles  of  wine 
from  a  New  York  estate  to  be  sold  at  auc- 
tion. Although  wine  auctions  are  regularly 
held  in  Paris,  London,  Geneva,  Chicago, 
and  California,  the  New  York  authorities 
routinely  knuckle  under  to  energetic  and 
vocal  opposition  from  the  retail  trade, 
which  argues  that  such  auctions  would 
harm  their  businesses.  However,  neither 
Christie's,  which  has  fought  the  good  fight 
to  open  up  the  vintage-wine  business  to 
auctions  in  New  York  and  regularly  holds 
U.S.  wine  sales  in  Chicago,  nor  Sothe- 
by's, which  like  Christie's  supports  a  full 
schedule  of  wine  auctions  in  the  U.K.,  was 
the  beneficiary  of  this  promising  ruling. 
Instead  the  prize  went  to  New  York's  Man- 
hattan Galleries,  a  minor-leaguer  more 
known  (if  at  all)  for  its  estate-cleanout  ses- 
sions. In  fairness,  the  retail  trade  had  good 
reason  this  time  to  bellyac  in  that,  because 
of  the  ruling,  it  has  been  pr<        ited  from 


bidding  for  the  wines — an  interdiction  it 
unsuccessfully  appealed  in  the  state  su- 
preme court.  The  prices  realized  were  sub- 
standard, owing  in  large  part  to  the  deal- 
ers' absence,  but  now  precedent  exists  for 
estate-sourced  collections  to  be  dispersed 
at  auction  in  New  York,  although  individ- 
ual S.L.A.  rulings  apparently  will  still 
have  to  be  obtained. 

Speaking  of  offbeat  sale  venues,  in  May 
Poster  Auctions  International,  Inc.,  of- 
fered some  540  "poster  treasures"  at  the 
New  York  headquarters  of  the  Armenian 
Orthodox  church.  The  sale  was  a  smash- 
ing success,  setting  a  world-record  total  of 
$1.3  million.  The  top  lot  was  Toulouse- 
Lautrec's  Moulin  Rouge  (1891),  which 
brought  an  amazing  $220,000,  more  than 
twice  what  the  same  poster  sold  for  in  1 987 


The  market  is  strong  everywhere — this  Disney  celluloid  fetched  $286,000 


in  Paris,  the  previous  auction  record. 

In  November  the  Paris  Compagnie  des 
Commissaires-Priseurs  (as  auctioneers  in 
France  are  known)  celebrated  the  formal 
opening  of  their  new  permanent  sale- 
rooms, in  the  regally  renovated  Theatre 
des  Champs-FJysees.  It  is  complete  with 
satellite  and  video  hookups,  plush  recep- 
tion areas,  trilingual  hostesses,  banking 
and  import-export  services,  and  a  splashy 
rooftop  restaurant.  Overall,  the  French 
market  has  been  especially  buoyant  over 
the  past  two  seasons,  with  significant 
growth  enjoyed  by  the  many  Paris  etudes  as 
well  as  the  leading  provincial  rooms,  espe- 
cially in  Lyons  and  Lille,  which  run  second 
and  third  behind  the  Paris  boys. 

But  the  French  houses  are  increasingly 
nervous  about  the  Damocles  sword  of  the 
EEC's  targeted  1992  "harmonization"  of 
trade  practices  among  all  member  nations. 
Frankly,  they  should  be  concerned,  since 
any  changes  in  their  uniquely  protection- 


ist system  (introduced  in  and  largely  un- 
changed since  1556)  that  such  harmoniza- 
tion may  bring  about  could  leave  many  of 
them  in  precarious  positions.  The  most 
serious  areas  of  concern  are  those  regard- 
ing the  French  auctioneers'  quasi-govern- 
mental status  and  their  restrictive  regional 
associations,  which  keep  outsiders  out  and 
one  another  firmly  in  their  own  areas. 
Result:  you  can  count  on  one  hand  the 
number  of  French  firms  with  the  combina- 
tion of  capital  and  clout  to  hold  their  own 
against  the  large  international  Anglo- 
American  firms.  This  is  not  to  suggest  they 
all  will  simply  pack  up  and  go  home;  the 
total  number  of  independent  auction 
rooms  eking  out  a  living  of  sorts  all  over 
the  U.K.  alone  is  enough  to  dispel  that 
fear.  But,  as  in  the  U.K.,  there  likely  will 
|  wr  be  no  more  than  four  or  five 

really  nationally,  much  less 
internationally,  competitive 
firms.  Candidates  include 
Ader-Picard-Tajan  and  the 
fiercely  independent  Guy 
Loudmer. 

The  auctioneers  in  Britain 
are  studying  carefully  the  lat- 
est draft  of  the  commission's 
seventh  directive  on  taxation 
2    of  secondhand  goods  (that's 

1  how    Brussels    classifies    an- 

2  tiques  and  art),  which  has  the 
I  goal  of  making  possible  VAT- 
z  free  movement  of  art  and  an- 
\  tiques  between  and  into  mem- 
°  ber  states  by  registered  deal- 
ers, auctioneers,  and  cultural 
institutions  (although  not  by 

private   collectors). 

It's  all  too  complicated  to  detail  here, 
but  the  key  to  the  directive  is  a  plan  much 
like  Britain's  so-called  special  scheme, 
which  has  generated  great  resentment  on 
the  Continent.  Essentially,  the  directive 
proposes  that  VAT  be  levied  only  on  the 
auctioneer's  commission  in  the  saleroom, 
not  on  the  total  hammer  price,  as  else- 
where in  the  community.  The  British 
therefore  are  greeting  it  with  well-orches- 
trated enthusiasm,  since  it  will  cost  them 
little.  On  the  other  hand,  the  British  are 
hoping  the  commission  also  will  do  away 
with  the  so-called  droit  de  suite,  a  levy  on 
the  hammer  price  payable  to  modern  art- 
ists or  their  heirs,  which  is  mandatory  in 
France  and  Belgium.  The  impact  of  all  this 
on  the  American  trade  has  not  been  fully 
determined,  but  it  surely  would  be  naive  to 
believe  that  the  community  will  not  be 
looking  for  its  own  advantage  here. 

— James  R.  Lyons 
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INow  you  can  visit,  browse  and  shop 

Britain's  fabled  antique  stores  and  auction  rooms 

through  the  pages  of  a  unique  magazine. 
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invites  you  to  take  twelve  monthly  visits  to  Britain, 
homeland  of  antiques. ..without  ever  stepping  out  of  doors! 
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And  much,  much  more  -  a  typical  issue  gives  you 
unique  information  on  furniture,  porcelain,  paintings, 
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rHE   LIVELY  ARTS 


The  chamber-music  series 
that  took  over  los  angeles 


In  Los  Angeles  these  days,  you  never 
know  where  great  musicians  will  turn 
up.  When  Great  Britain's  celebrated 
Tallis  Scholars  performed  a  concert  of 
Renaissance  polychoral  music  there, 
they  sang  in  neither  a  church  nor  a  concert 
hall,  as  in  the  other  cities  on  their  Ameri- 
can tour,  but  in  the  rotunda  of  City  Hall — 
some  of  the  singers  on  the  lower  level,  oth- 
ers high  above  and  invisible,  angelically 
announcing  the  responses.  And  then 
there  was  the  time  when  the  Kronos  Quar- 
tet came  to  the  Museum  of  Contemporary 
Art  for  a  program  of  spiritually  intense  new 
music  performed  to  fine  effect  in  the  glow 
of  a  room  of  superb  Rothkos. 

Each  year,  under  the  aegis  of  a  program 
called  Chamber  Music  in  Historic  Sites, 
Los  Angeles  hosts  some  fifty  concerts  in 
which  the  setting  and  the  music  play  off 
each  other  this  way.  The  avant-garde  Cal- 
ifornia E.A.R.  Unit  has  performed  the 
dizzying  minimalism  of  Steve  Reich  on  the 
Griffith  Park  merry-go-round;  the  Bartok 


BY  MARK  SWED 


Quartet,  from  Hungary,  has 
explored  the  architectural 
profundities  of  Bartok  and 
Beethoven  amid  the  geomet- 
rical wonders  of  a  house  built 
by  Frank  Lloyd  Wright;  and 
there  was  that  concert  of  bird 
music  for  flute  on  Catalina  Is- 
land— in  the  aviary. 

The  premise  for  the  series, 
now  one  of  Los  Angeles's 
most  important  musical  at- 
tractions, is  that  throughout 
history  composers  have  let 
the  site  where  their  music  was 
to  be  played  inspire  its  style 
and  even  its  substance.  Gre- 
gorian chants  were  part  of  the 
hypnotic  mystery  of  a  Gothic 
cathedral,  wafting  through 
the  air  like  smoke  and  incense;  they  do  not 
sound  or  seem  the  same  when  intoned  in  a 
concert  hall.  In  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries,  the  medium  composers 


Not  just  another  concert  in  another  all-purpose  hall:  the  Philharmonia  Baroque  at  the  Crystal  Ballroom  of 
the  Biltmore  Hotel,  with  clean,  geometricc'  proportions  that  make  (or  fine  acoustics.  May  16,  1989. 


Friends  of  the  Da  Camera  Society  hear  the  Colburn  Quartet  in  the 
Pompeian  Room  at  the  Doheny  Mansion.  May  5, 1989. 


used  to  delve  most  deeply  into  their  musi- 
cal psyches  was  chamber  music,  intended 
for  sophisticated  listeners  gathered  in  inti- 
mate settings  rather  than  for  crowds  in 
some  acoustically  dead,  all-purpose  audi- 
torium. Over  the  course  of  time,  much 
splendid  music  simply  vanished  once  it 
was  no  longer  played  where  the  composer 
meant  it  to  be,  as  the  florid,  ornamental 
French  baroque  operas  did  when  such 
things  were  no  longer  produced  in  florid, 
ornamental  opera  houses  like  the  one 
Louis  XIV  had  at  Versailles. 

Returning  music  to  the  place  where  it 
belongs  not  only  tends  to  make  the  music 
sound  better,  because  the  acoustic  is  right, 
but  also  serves  to  make  audiences  more 
receptive  to  it  in  other  ways.  Perfect  Wag- 
nerites  know  this  and  happily  endure  long 
hours  on  hard  seats  experiencing  Wagner's 
vast  music  dramas  at  the  Bayreuth  Fest- 
spielhaus  (see  "The  Ideal  Festival,"  Con- 
noisseur, February  1989).  This,  after  all,  is 
the  house  that  Wagner  built — it  has  his 
sound  and  his  aura.  All  Europe  abounds 
with  festivals  and  concerts  in  venues  that 
lend  the  music  an  extra,  historical  reso- 
nance. But  Los  Angeles.' 

"It  is  a  stretch  of  the  imagination," 
admits  MaryAnn  Bonino,  the  musicolo- 
gist who  founded  Chamber  Music  in  His- 
toric Sites.  "But  when  I  was  in  Italy,  I  went 
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to  several  of  these  sorts  of  concerts  in  his- 
toric sites,  and  it  seemed  so  natural.  It 
seemed  so  much  more  congenial  and  warm 
than  what  I  was  used  to.  I  wanted  to  be 
able  to  experience  that  here." 

In  1980,  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  was 
looking  for  ways  to  draw  attention  to  its 
historic  architecture  as  part  of  its  bicen- 
tennial celebrations,  and  Bonino  got  the 
chance  she  had  been  hoping  for.  Seven 
years  earlier,  as  a  music-history  professor  at 


historic  American  venues:  the  Caramoor 
festival,  in  a  lavish,  Spanish-style  estate  a 
short  drive  from  New  York  City,  for  in- 
stance; or  the  Waterloo  Festival,  in  New 
Jersey.  In  none  of  these  is  there  any  con- 
sistent effort  to  suit  the  programs  to  the 
place — musicians  play  anything  and  ev- 
erything. But  in  the  six-concert  bicenten- 
nial series,  Bonino  tried  something  far 
more  ambitious:  she  sought  out  buildings 
in  Los  Angeles  that  evoke  particular  his- 


"I  wouldn't  have  gotten  where  I  am 
iflwerent  a  little  bit  wacko? 


Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  she  had  started 
a  network  for  amateur  chamber-music 
players  called  the  Da  Camera  Society  and 
inaugurated  a  series  of  concerts  for  the 
society  in  the  opulent  Pompeian  Room  of 
the  Doheny  Mansion,  on  the  college's 
downtown  campus.  Apart  from  the  music, 
the  spectacular  Tiffany  dome  proved  to  be 
an  attraction  in  its  own  right. 

Essentially,  the  Da  Camera  series  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  other  series  held  in 

A  match  made  in  heaven.  The  quintet  Brass  Ring 
comes  to  the  Santa  Monica  Carousel.  May  1 5, 1 987. 


torical  periods  and  then  arranged  programs 
of  music  from  those  periods. 

Not  surprisingly,  people  focused  ini- 
tially on  the  architecture,  most  of  which 
was  not  generally  known.  Car-bound  An- 
gelenos  tend  not  to  venture  into  a  building 
without  having  a  specific  purpose.  "In 
New  York  you  bump  into  those  kinds  of 
buildings  all  the  time,"  Bonino  observes. 
"But  here  one  has  to  go  out  of  one's  way." 
So  her  idea  had  plenty  of  novelty  value, 
especially  since  many  of  her  most  unusual 
finds  are  private  homes  or  institutions  not 
normally  open  to  the  public. 

Snobbishness  and  curiosity  played  their 
part  in  the  success  of  the  launch,  but  Boni- 
no insists  that  her  goal  from  the  start  was  a 
musical  one.  As  the  series  caught  on,  she 
became  increasingly  able  to  hire  world- 
class  performers  and  was  also  bolder  and 
more  inventive  in  her  use  of  sites.  Among 
the  more  offbeat  attractions  have  been  a 
concert  with  the  Apple  Hill  Chamber 
Players  playing  Beethoven's  Ghost  trio;  a 
vampire  "melodrama,"  by  Jon  Deak,  at  the 
Magic  Castle,  the  spectacularly  spooky 
Victorian  hangout  for  magicians  in  Holly- 
wood; and  the  Elizabethan-specialists  Mu- 
sicians of  Swanne  Alley  performing  at  the 
Spanish-Moorish-revival  palazzo  that  is 
the  Santa  Monica  W.  I.  Simonson  Mer- 
cedes-Benz dealership.  The  dealers,  it  so 
happens,  are  early-music  buffs,  and  the 
showroom  is  acoustically  live.  The  cars 
went  into  the  back,  and  the  reception  was 
held  around  the  cars.  "I  wouldn't  have  got- 
ten where  I  am  if  I  weren't  a  little  bit 
wacko,"  Bonino  jokes. 

Although  her  specialty  is  early  music — 
she  was  the  first  local  presenter  to  import 
such  period-instrument  groups  as  Trevor 
Pinnock's  English  Concert  and  Ton  Koop- 
man's  Amsterdam  Baroque  Orchestra— 
hei     mcerts  are  all  over  the  map.  Two  sea  - 


MaryAnn  Bonino,  of  Chamber  Music  in  Historic 
Sites,  finds  the  right  music  for  the  right  space. 

sons  ago,  subscribers  ventured  into  West 
Adams  for  a  gospel  concert  featuring 
Odetta  at  the  First  A.M.E.  Zion  Cathe- 
dral, which  boasts  one  of  Los  Angeles's 
earliest  Afro-American  congregations. 
This  spring,  they  found  themselves  driving 
through  Malibu  Canyon  to  the  Hindu 
temple  Lord  Venkateswara,  with  its  Cho- 
la-dynasty  carved  towers  and  gold-tipped 
cupolas,  for  a  concert  of  south  Indian  clas- 
sical violin  music  performed  by  L.  Subra- 
maniam.  Nor  does  Bonino  shirk  the  new. 
She  has  programmed  the  local  premieres  of 
significant  works  by  such  trailblazing  con- 
temporaries as  Elliott  Carter  and  Ellen 
Taaffe  Zwilich;  and  to  commemorate  the 
return  of  Halley's  comet  in  1986,  she  com- 
missioned Morton  Subotnik,  the  innova- 
tive electronic-music  composer,  to  write  a 
score  for  a  special  concert  in  the  Griffith 
Observatory's  planetarium. 

Some  of  the  greatest  surprises  of  Boni- 
no's  series  have  been  acoustical.  She 
claims  no  special  expertise  in  this  area  oth- 
er than  her  experience  as  a  musician  and 
gut  feel  for  the  situation.  "I  walk  into  a 
site,"  she  says.  "I  sort  of  hum.  I  talk  to 
myself.  I  feel  it."  She  is  careful  to  avoid 
contrived  situations  that  might  compro- 
mise the  music.  "I  move  into  spaces  that 
have  their  design  along  simple  geometrical 
proportions.  I  believe  that  is  what  makes 
for  a  good  acoustic.  We  did  a  concert  in  a 
Masonic  hall,  and  the  acoustics  were  spec- 
tacular. But  those  proportions  are  defined 
by  ritual,  and  I  think  that  some  of  the  great 
historic  chamber-music  settings  in  Europe 
have  been  casual  arrangements  that  have 
had  good  architectural  plans,  simple  and 
clean." 

So,  it  comes  down  to  a  good  ear  and 
luck.  Sometimes  Bonino  tails — one  mar- 
ble lobby  was  "too  live"  for  a  string  quar- 
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tet — but  mostly  she  does  not.  When  the 
Bartok  Quartet  played  in  the  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright  house,  surrounded  by  cement 
brick,  one  expected  dead  sound,  but  in- 
stead the  music  attacked  the  senses  with 
the  same,  powerful  aggressiveness  as 
Wright's  designs.  On  another  occasion 
Bonino  began  with  the  gimmicky  notion 
of  booking  the  Tokyo  Quartet  into  a  Bud- 
dhist temple  in  Little  Tokyo — and 
chanced  on  one  of  the  finest  chamber- 
music  acoustics  in  Los  Angeles. 

Even  in  a  city  as  rich  and  offbeat  archi- 
tecturally as  Los  Angeles,  can  such  discov- 
eries go  on  forever?  "People  keep  asking 
me,  'When  are  you  going  to  run  out  of 
sites.7,'  "  Bonino  says  when  she  is  asked 
once  more.  "And  I  say,  'Never,  because 
this  place  is  full  of  surprises. '  I  keep  my  ears 
open  and  my  eyes  open;  I'm  a  dangerous 
driver.  The  other  day  I  let  myself  loose  in 
East  L.  A.  and  I  found  stuff  that's  not  even 


In  the  Ennis-Brown  house,  the  Bartok  Quartet's  playing  attacked  the 
senses  as  powerfully  as  Frank  Lloyd  Wright's  designs.  January  19, 1986. 


in  the  guidebook.  There's  nothing  like 
driving  around  .md  looking." 
Last  season  alone,  Bonino  came  up  with 

some  twenty  new  sites,  including  the  Turt 
Club  of  the  Santa  Anita  racetrack  (where 
the  program  included  Haydn's  Rider  and 

Mozart's  Hunt  quartets)  and  the  docked 
Queen  Mary  (where  the  Empire  Brass 
Quintet  played  Handel's  Water  Music). 

Bonino  would  like  to  expand  beyond 
southern  California,  but  most  major 
American  cities  in  other  regions,  it  seems, 
do  not  find  their  own  architectural  history 
quite  so  enthralling  as  Los  Angeles  does. 
Still,  she  keeps  hoping,  if  only  because 
sharing  costs  would  allow  her  to  organize 
even  more  interesting  concerts  at  home. 
Many  events  Bonino  would  have  liked  to 
present — such  as  Monteverdi's  Vespers  of 
1610  directed  by  John  Eliot  Gardiner  at 
the  Los  Angeles  City  Hall — were  too  ex- 
pensive to  produce  for  a  single  West  Coast 
performance.  While 
Bonino  has  already  dem- 
onstrated that  her  brand 
of  adventurous  program- 
ming draws  a  fashionable 
crowd  of  architecture 
buffs  along  with  music 
lovers,  finding  other  con- 
cert presenters  who  will 
take  similar  chances  is 
tough  going. 

"It  takes  somebody 
who  not  only  has  the  guts 
to  do  it  but  who  has  the 
knowledge  to  do  it,"  she 
says  with  mixed  pride  and 
frustration.  "Most  pre- 
senters wouldn't  know 
something  fabulous  if 
they  tripped  over  it."  In 
Los  Angeles,  thanks  to 
Bonino,  audiences  are  al- 
ready tripping  over  such 
things  all  the  time.  □ 

For  information  on  the 

new  season   o\  (  '.homber 
Music  in  Historic  Sacs, 
which  begins  in  October, 
contact  the  /  )a  ( 'amera  So 
ciety,  Mount  St.   Mary's 

College,  10  Chester  VLue, 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90007; 
(213)  747-9085. 


Mark  Swed,  formerly  the 
tmusu  critk  for  the  Los  An- 
ggeles  Herald  Examiner,  is 
'(K  work  on  a  biography  of 
ithe  composer  John  ( *age. 
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SPORT  FISHING 

Tred  Barta  goes  to  sea  the  way  a  general  goes  to  war 


Beneath  the  ocean  surface  is  a  vast, 
unseen  mountain  range  more  rug- 
ged,  spectacular,   and  mysterious 
than  any  on  the  earth.  On  the  sur- 
face, a  fleet  of  sleek,  luxurious  fish- 
ing craft  troll  for  the  giant  fish  that  roam 
the  canyons  of  the  continental  shelf, 
helow.  One  boat  has  caught  three  bigeye 
tuna;  one  has  a  500-pound  blue  marlin  and 
five  alhacore.   Many  are  equipped  with 
advanced  radio  systems  and  computers,  on 
which  coded  messages  on  fishing  condi- 
tions are  communicated  via  land,  sea,  and 
g  satellite,  booming  word  from  New  York  to 
2  Palm  Beach  in  less  than  five  seconds.  The 
£  airwaves  are  crackling  with  intrigue.  One 
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guy  says  he  is  at  such  and  such  a  place,  but 
be  is  really  someplace  else.  Someone  is 
catching  fish,  but  be  does  not  call.  I  here 
are  secret  channels.  One  boat  says  to 
another,  "Go  to  Huston,"  which  is  chan- 
nel 12;  another  says,  "Cio  to  thirteen"; 
they  say,  "Bingo!"  and  then  switch  to 
channel  4.  All  kinds  of  jockeying  goes  on 
while  buddies  of  different  persuasions,  dif- 
ferent religions,  different  businesses  help 

each  other  out. 

This  is  the  si  ene  along  the  100-fathom 

line,  70  to  140  nauiK  al  miles  ofl  the  I  ong 

Island  coast.  On  the  surfac  c,  everyone  pre- 
tends be  does  not  care,  that  he  is  out  frol- 
icking with  the  porpoises,  yei  everybody 

Photographs  by  Ed  Grazda 


knows  what  everybody  else  has.  Back 
home,  it  may  be  gentlemanly  and  friendly. 
Offshore,  away  from  the  discotheques  oi 
New  York  and  the  mansions  of  the  I  lamp 
tons,  the  game  unravels,  and  the  real 
game,  played  by  multimillionaires,  often 

fol  huge  sums  ot  money,  begins.  Bui  there 

is  a  fly  in  the  ointment:   1  led  Barta  has 
an  ived. 

["red  Barta  wrote  the  book  on  canyon 
fishing,  lie  was  one  ot  the  first  people  to 
hsb  oil  the  shelf  and  claims  to  be  the  firsi 
pel  son  to  have  developed  multiple  hookup 

techniques,  both  foi  fighting  bigeye  tuna 

and  for  running  the  boat.  Now  everybody 
is  an  expert  and  everybody  goes  there. 
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Although  Tred  is  far  from  a  pauper — he 
owns  a  company  that  buys  and  sells  corpo- 
rate aircraft — he  is  not  in  the  others' 
league.  Tred's  boat,  the  Humbart,  is  the 
most  rickety  out  there,  an  old,  fortv-one- 
foot  New  England  Gunther,  worth  about 
thirty  grand.  In  the  corner,  the  boat  goes 
fourteen  knots;  the  engines  have  a  fraction 
of  the  horsepower  of  the  engines  of  the 
other  craft  fishing  the  shelf.  A  lot  of  those 
boats  cost  a  million  dollars,  measure  sixty 
feet,  and  go  twice  as  fast.  Their  auxiliary 
generators  and  electronics  al<  >ne  cost  twice 
as  much  as  the  Humbart.  His  radio  is  in  a 
plywood  box  held  together  by  duct  rape. 


Tred  uses  a  Honda  generator,  the  kind 
people  use  for  TVs  on  hiking  trips,  to  pow- 
er the  microwave  that  heats  his  he-man 
dinner.  People  on  the  other  boats  are  hav- 
ing filet  mignon  prepared  by  their  house- 
maids and  cooks.  Nonetheless,  Tred  has 
fished  against  the  wealthiest  and  the  most 
talented  and  won.  He  has  set  over  fifteen 
International  Game  Fish  Association 
world  records  on  ultralight  tackle,  line  you 
would  normally  fish  trout  and  bass  on.  For 
years  people  said  you  cannot  catch  yellow- 
fin  tuna  on  six-pound  test,  until  he  caught 
one  weighing  sixty-three  and  three-quar- 
ters pounds.  Then  people  insisted  that  the 


object  is  not  to  land  such  prizes  with  light 
tackle  but  to  put  the  biggest  fish  on  the 
dock,  so  Tred  got  pissed  off  and  started 
making  his  mark  on  heavy  tackle. 

Tred  should  not  be  here.  The  Humbart 
is  made  of  wood;  it  was  not  made  to  go  sev- 
enty miles  offshore.  The  rudders  are  leak- 
ing, the  right  engine  is  burning  a  quart  of 
oil  every  two  hours,  and  half  the  electron- 
ics never  work;  the  boat  is  tight  on  fuel, 
the  crew  nervous  about  the  weather.  Tred 
feels  the  wind  in  his  face  and  knows  its 
direction  a  hell  of  a  lot  better  than  the 
owner  of  a  Bertram  or  a  Merritt  or  a  Hat- 
teras,   because  the  wind  can  blow  fifty 
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Tred  Etarta  (right)  aboard  the  Humbart  off  Shinnecock,  Long  Island,  with  Jim  Hummel.  Let  others  fish  tuna  for  genteel  pleasure.  To  Barta,  this  is  blood  sport. 


knots  and  these  bigger  boats  will  turn 
around  and  come  home;  he  might  die. 

So  far  the  trip  has  been  a  huge  success. 
Tred  and  his  gang  are  out  with  the  big 
boys;  they  are  on  the  battleground.  The 
others  are  ahead,  but  Tred's  is  a  profession- 
al crew:  a  mate,  a  gaff  man,  an  angler,  and 
a  captain  and  owner  who  lives  on  the  edge. 
With  luck,  they  can  compete  with  the 
most  expensive  boat  in  the  world.  Boats  ilo 
not  catch  fish;  crews  catch  fish. 

"Big-game  fishing,"  says  Tred,  "isn't  go- 
ing around  on  a  million-buck  boat,  wait- 
ing for  something  to  bite,  pulling  it  in,  and 
winning  a  twenty-thousand-dollar  Cal- 


cutta. There's  got  to  be  some  inner  victory 
beyond  luck.  That's  where  the  greatness 
is.  Where  is  the  greatness  in  the  boats,  the 
mates,  the  captains,  the  women,  the 
drugs?  Where  is  the  angling  experience? 
Where  is  the  risk  taking.7  Most  people  ate 
not  aware  that  a  murderous,  exacting, 
Vietnam-type  level  exists  m  a  multimil- 
lion-dollar gentlemen's  sport." 

A  1,000-pound  fish  attacks  a  lure  maybe 
once,  twice,  five  times  in  an  angler's  lite. 
When  he  does,  it  you  are  one  of  those  mul- 
timillion-dollar gentlemen  with  a  gold  Ro- 
lex,  you  would  like  to  think  that  is  what  all 
the  training,  all  the  payrolls,  the  892  tur- 


bo-charged c  A1  diesel,  the  $15,000  tack 

le,  the  skilled  people  imported  from  A.US 

tralia  and  1  law  an,  and  everything  else  are 
lor.  You  get  very  consen  attve.  You  do  not 

want  to  lose  that  fish;  you  do  not  want  to 
light  that  fish;  you  want  to  make  sure  noth- 

ing  uoes  wrong. 

That  is  not  Tred's  style.  "I  hat  fish 
did  not  get  to  he  one  thousand 
pounds  by  being  conservative,"  he 
says.  "1  le  got  to  he  a  thousand 

pounds  by  being  the  meanest  fish  in  the 
sea.  You  don't  go  OUt  tor  a  fish  like  that  like 
a  wimp.  You  attack." 

In  sport  fishing,  everybody  starts  with  a 
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hundred  points.  As  you  leave  the  inlet, 
you  begin  to  lose  points.  You  lose  points  at 
the  knot,  at  the  swivel,  at  the  reel,  at  the 
fighting  chair.  You  lose  points  on  how  you 
got  the  fat  man  into  the  chair.  Once  the 
hook  is  in  the  fish's  mouth  and  he  starts 
charging  all  over  the  ocean,  jumping, 
fighting,  diving,  you  start  losing  points 
even  faster.  Every  second  the  hook  is  in 
the  fish's  mouth,  the  chance  of  that  fish's 
being  caught  lessens  a  little.  The  hole 
where  the  hook  went  in  can  get  bigger;  the 
line  can  get  wrapped  around  his  tail;  he 
can  hit  floatage  in  the  ocean — a  box,  a 
piece  of  wood;  an  engine  could  blow  up; 
the  reel  could  break;  the  rod  could  break; 
the  swivel  could  break;  another  fish  could 
swim  by  and  break  the  line;  the  angler 
could  have  a  heart  attack.  As  long  as  the 
fish  is  in  the  water,  you  are  losing. 

Today  the  fishing  is  not  good.  Whenev- 
er someone  catches  something  some- 
where, everybody  in  the  fancy  yachts  goes 
there,  too.  Tred  takes  a  shot  and  heads  for 
Atlantis  instead,  seventy-five  nautical 
miles  to  the  east.  Very  few  boats  go  that 
far.  Tred  would  like  everyone  to  believe 
they  are  going  there  on  a  tip  from  a  long 
liner,  or  on  satellite  information  about 
infrared  temperature  edges;  but  quite  hon- 
estly, they  head  to  Atlantis  on  a  gut  feeling 
and  nothing  else. 

To  get  to  Atlantis  Canyon,  they  go  145 


degrees  to  Block  Canyon;  then  they  turn 
east  onto  the  "Bigeye  Highway,"  running 
the  43300  line  on  loran  C,  starting  at 
14655,  down  to  14275.  The  Bigeye  High- 
way, named  by  Tred  for  the  species  of  tuna 
that  inhabits  these  waters,  is  approxi- 
mately 140  nautical  miles  off  of  Shinne- 
cock,  Long  Island.  It  is  unheard-of  for  a 
tub  like  the  Humbart  to  travel  there. 

Bigeye  tuna,  Tred's  passion,  is  the 
gray  ghost  of  the  ocean  and  very 
hard  to  catch.  Tred  has  hunted  the 
bigeye  for  years,  probably  caught 
more  on  rod  and  reel  than  anyone  else  in 
the  world,  spent  a  small  fortune  in  their 
pursuit,  and  still  has  not  figured  them  out. 
The  bigeye  runs  deep.  He  prefers  colder 
water  but  has  a  fairly  broad  temperature 
range,  anywhere  from  fifty  to  eighty  de- 
grees. He  usually  feeds  on  the  surface  at 
first  light  and  dusk.  He  usually  strikes, 
when  he  does  strike,  in  force,  two  to  seven 
fish  simultaneously,  maybe  three  or  four 
times  over  a  three-day  period,  maybe  not 
at  all. 

But  they  are  killers.  When  the  angler  is 
handed  a  rod  on  a  bigeye  strike,  the  pres- 
sure from  the  line  feels  as  if  it  is  going  to  rip 
his  groin  out.  It  feels  as  if  it  is  going  to  rip 
the  fighting  chair  out  of  the  boat.  If  the 
line  breaks  and  the  angler's  hands  are  not 
placed  properly  on  the  reel,  he  could  break 
his  nose,  bust  a  jaw,  lose  some  teeth  or  an 


eye  if  the  rod  comes  back  and  hits  him  in 
the  face.  If  you  are  fighting  the  fish  prop- 
erly, your  ass  is  in  a  bucket  harness,  and 
you  are  balancing  between  midair  and  the 
balance  of  the  rod. 

When  the  tuna  starts  losing  the  game, 
he  starts  to  circle.  This  is  called  a  death 
circle.  A  good  captain — and  Tred  Barta  is 
a  very  good  captain — knows  how  to  work 
that  circle  inch  by  inch.  Finally,  after 
maximal  effort  by  the  entire  crew,  you 
start  to  see  the  fish.  "A  lot  of  people  back 
off  at  this  point,"  says  Tred,  "but  a  tough 
crew  gets  tougher  in  the  end  game.  This  is 
the  time  to  kill  him.  You  may  lose  him,  but 
you  attack  more.  It  doesn't  make  any  dif- 
ference if  you  lose  him;  the  fact  is,  you're 
doing  what  you're  supposed  to." 

When  the  captain  yells,  "Leader!,"  it 
means  that  the  leader — the  heavy  wire 
monofilament  or  cable  between  the  hook 
and  the  line  that  the  leaderman  uses  to 
control  the  fish — is  in  sight  and  grasp  of 
the  leaderman.  Meanwhile,  someone  con- 
trols the  back  of  the  fighting  chair  all  the 
time.  "The  sport  is  about  the  man  in  the 
blue  suit" — as  fishermen  call  the  fish — 
"and  getting  him  on  a  hook,"  says  Barta. 
"The  captain's  job  is  to  get  the  leader  in 
the  mate's  hand.  If  my  mate  lets  go  of  the 
leader,  for  any  reason  other  than  ripping 
his  hand  off  or  doing  damage,  the  mate  is 
fired.  If  the  fish  busts  off,  you  lost." 


'Bigeye  Highway," 
Barta  calls  his  favorite 
waters.  At  last  season's 
end,  they  yielded  a 
single,  unspectacular 
albacore  tuna  (below). 
Barta  prefers  to  remember 
the  record-breaking  day 
in  1984  when  he  took 
a  220-pound  bigeye  on 
twenty-pound  test  line 
(right  of  map). 


Gentlemen  fishermen  may  fight  a  fish 
for  hours  and  then  drag  him  in  dead  or 
exhausted;  even  huge  fish  cannot  stand  up 
to  sixty  to  eighty  pounds  of  pressure  ex- 
erted by  the  line  over  an  extended  period 
of  time.  Tred  has  other  standards.  Played 
his  way,  the  fight,  on  heavy  tackle,  lasts  no 
more  than  thirty-five  to  forty  minutes. 

In  the  finale,  it  is  essential  that  the 
mate  "pop"  the  fish's  head — haul  it  up 
above  the  waterline.  When  the  mate 
goes  for  the  wire,  the  weight  of  the  fish 
knocks  the  breath  out  of  him  and  pulls  him 
right  down  to  the  gunwale,  knees  to  the 
deck.  He  has  to  hyperventilate  back  up 
again,  get  back  to  his  knees,  and  bring  the 


fish  up,  waiting  tor  the  moment  when  the 
fish  starts  to  roll  onto  his  side,  as  a  fish  does 

when  he  gets  tired.  Then  the  mate 
pounces;  he  pops  the  fish's  head,  bringing 
it  up  and  into  the  air,  whereupon  he  has  to 
be  skilled  enough  to  let  goof  the  wire,  grab 
the  slack,  let  go,  wire  again,  and  come 
right  back  to  maximal  pressure,  which 
might  be  200  pounds.  Once  that  head  is 
popped,  the  fish  has  nowhere  to  go  but  up, 
but  if  you  do  not  know  how  to  wire,  or  you 
are  not  fast,  the  fish  just  takes  that  slack 
back  up,  gets  his  head  again,  and  is  gone, 
and  maybe  you,  or  an  arm,  with  him. 

Then  two  gaffs  come  out,  not  to  hurt  the 
fish  but  to  control  him,   by  gaffing  his 


shoulder  or  head.  It  the  head  is  popped  and 
the  iMtt  in. in  is  not  there  at  that  split  six 

ond,  boom!  The  tish  1^  gone,  and  the  gafl 

can  hit  the  line  or  the  mate's  head.  Once 
the  gaffs  .ire  in  the  tish's  shoulder  or  head, 
he  is  immediately  brought  to  the  ho.it.  .1 
tail  rope  is  put  on,  and  he  is  pulled  through 
the  tuna  door.  It's  bedlam;  it's  beautiful; 
it's  death. 

As  the  fish  hits  the  deck,  he  is  tail- 
wrapped  and  tied  tO  .1  cleat.  The  cleats  are 
specially  reinforced  with  steel  plates  in  the 
boat  because  the  fish  will  lie  still  on  the 
deck  for  sixty  seconds  to  two  minutes;  then 
the  fish  goes  totally  berserk.  Lett  alone,  a 
200-  to  250-pound  fish  can  easily  break 


FISHERMAN'S  HOLIDAY 

Tred  Barta's  example  notwithstanding,  sport  fishing  is  not 
only  for  men  with  souls  of  gladiators,  nor  does  it  require  that 
one  own  a  boat.  A  happy  few  in  Florida  have  found  in  Scotty 
Henley  the  ideal  fishing  companion.  A  lanky  twenty-eight- 
year-old  who  grew  up  angling  in  the  Loxahatchee  River  near 
Palm  Beach,  Henley  has  an  extra  sense  about  fish  that  is 
already  legendary.  "At  fifteen,"  his  father,  Frank,  recalls, 
"he  caught  a  thirty-two-pound  snook,  one  of  the  biggest  any- 
one ever  got  out  of  the  river." 

"1  have  karma  with  fish,"  Scotty  says,  straight-faced. 
"When  I'm  out  on  the  boat  I  try  to  imagine  where  1  would  be 
if  I  were  a  fish." 


Because  Henley  usually  finds  what  he  is  looking  for,  there 
are  now  anglers  who  will  not  leave  Palm  Beach's  marinas 
unless  he  is  captain.  So  far  Henley  has  never  made  a  trip 
without  catching  some  of  the  season's  biggest  and  best:  tuna, 
swotdfish,  mahimahi,  and,  when  out  with  the  fearless,  blue 
and  white  marlin,  sailfish,  wahoos  weighing  as  much  as  500 
pounds.  For  the  past  two  years,  he  has  captained  Bradley  and 
Bonnie  Baran's  gleaming  fifty-five-foot  Baraness,  but  fortu- 
nately the  Barans  do  not  keep  him  all  to  themselves.  On 
special  occasions,  they  let  other  fishing  aficionados  charter 
their  three-stateroom  boat — complete  with  captain,  private 
heads  and  showers,  stereo  VCRs,  and  TVs.  For  just  $  10,000 
a  week,  including  meals  (cooked  by  Scotty),  liquor,  and 
wine,  anglers  can  buy  a  week  of  glorious  fishing. 


The  Baraness  docks  in  Jupiter,  Florida,  onlv  a  couple  ot 
hours  from  some  of  the  richest  waters  in  the  Atlantic.  A  tew 
hours  farther  out  to  the  Bahamas,  and  one  has  big  hsh  year- 
round.  "The  local  fishermen  can  teach  you  more  in  an  eve- 
ning's conversation  than  you  can  leam  anywhere,"  says  Hen- 
ley, who  loves  to  lead  interested  fishermen  to  the  wonderful 
coves  he  now  knows  well.  His  own  idea  of  the  perfect  holiday 
is  solitude  at  his  secret  cove  in  the  Bahamas.  He  pulls  out  a 
photograph  of  himself  sitting  in  the  sand,  a  drink  placed  at 
his  side,  on  a  lonely  beach  with  transparent  water.  "I  never 
stop  thinking  about  fish,"  he  says  with  a  smile,  "but  there  it's 
not  so  intense."  —  Valerie  GlaJst<me 

For  information  about  chartering  the  Baraness,  direct  inquiries  ti  1 
Scott  Hctuq  in  Florida  at  1407}  746-5148. 


Fishing  the  Caribbean  like  gentlemen.  Scott  Henley  (below, 
with  Brad  Baran  aboard  the  Baraness)  shows  off  choice 
yellowfin  tuna  and  mahimahi.  Henley  not  only  captains  the 
boat  and  finds  the  fish;  he  also  cooks  them  to  perfection. 


someone's  leg  or  ankle  with  one  smack  of 
his  body.  The  fish  is  killed  by  someone's 
breaking  his  backbone. 

"To  fight  a  giant  fish  and  land  him  prop- 
erly," says  Tred,  "it  should  feel  like  five 
people  belted  you  in  the  stomach  and  the 
head  and  dropped  you  on  the  deck,  or  you 
didn't  give  it  your  best." 

Now  imagine  fighting  five  bigeyes  on 
five  big  lines. 

In  bigeye-tuna  fishing,  the  object  is  to 
catch  not  one  bigeye  tuna  but  five  or  six  or 
seven  200-  to  250-pounders  simultaneous- 
ly. It  is  like  a  Rambo  fantasy.  Very  few 
boats  have  caught  five;  before  he  .lid  it, 


nobody  to  Tred's  knowledge  had  ever 
caught  six. 

It  happened  during  the  glory  days  of  big- 
game  fishing,  a  few  years  back,  before  the 
boats  got  bigger  and  before  the  sushi  craze 
drove  the  price  of  tuna  from  one  to  three 
dollars  to  seven  to  fifteen  dollars  per  pound 
wholesale.  Tred  was  aboard  his  old  boat, 
the  Makaira,  some  fifteen  miles  from  At- 
lantis, at  about  six  in  the  evening.  Beauti- 
ful water,  beautiful  evening,  no  fish.  For 
two  hours,  Tred  had  been  trolling  at  7.8 
knots — his  favorite  trolling  speed.  He  was 
alone  on  the  bridge  when  suddenly  the 
first  bigeye  hit. 


"Right  rigger,  bigeye!"  Tred  yelled.  As 
the  mate  arrived  in  the  cockpit,  the  left 
rigger  went.  "Left  rigger,  bigeye!"  There 
were  now  two  fish  on.  The  crew  aboard  the 
Makaira  joined  a  battle  they  had  drilled 
five  years  for.  The  mate  raised  his  hand 
over  his  head  and  faced  Tred.  His  life  was 
now  nothing  but  telling  Tred  how  many 
fish  were  on  and  where  they  were  on.  A 
left,  short,  flat  line  got  hit  by  a  fish  the  size 
of  a  Volkswagen,  spraying  water  into  the 
cockpit.  They  now  had  three  200-pound- 
class  bigeye  tuna  on.  Tred  retarded  the 
throttles  to  zero  thrust,  dumped  the  tran- 
som of  the  boat,  added  throttle,  turned  the 
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be  o  touch  of  hubris.  His  record  for  a  single  catch  is  six  bigeyes  in  thirty-five  minutes. 


boat  to  the  right,  and  dumped  the  inside 
wake.  Lures  sank.  Lures  popped.  They 
were  losing  line  on  the  first  two  rods  at  a 
critical  rate.  Before  they  knew  it,  they  had 
five  on,  and  the  mate  was  pleading  with 
Tred,  "Don't  go  for  six!" 

Tred  can  spin  out  the  tale  for  hours: 
the  crossed  lines,  the  lost  line,  the 
snapped  rods,  the  sunken  lures,  the 
boat  zigzagging  crazily  through  the 
spray,  a  sixth  fish  on,  a  sixth  fish  gone, 
another  sixth  fish  on  again,  the  angler  rac  - 
ing  against  time,  the  mate  and  wireman  on 
the  gunwale  struggling,  hand  over  hand, 
to  get  back  line  on  the  other  reels  before 


they  got  stripped,  everyone  in  double 
gloves.  The  cliffhanger  when  the  wireman 
slipped  and  was  cut  on  the  back  of  the  arm; 
when  Tred  grabbed  the  wire,  started  to 
wrap,  yelled  for  the  gaff  man,  and  a  flying 
gaff  came  over  his  shoulder  and  smack  into 
the  fish.  When  the  mate,  having  attended 
to  his  injury,  got  next  to  Tred  with  a  tail 
rope,  they  roped  the  fish,  Opened  the  tuna 
door,  bad  fish  number  one  in  thecockpit, 
with  five  fish  still  on  .  .  .  The  cockpit  was 
crimson;  the  footing  was  slippery;  the  crew 
was  pumped  up  and  crazed,  like  a  football 
team  behind  with  time  running  out. 
When  it  was  all  over,  Tred  and  his  crew 


heard  a  chotUS  of  VOK  o  on  the  radio,  lit 

teen  boats  by  ,k  tual  count  were  congratu- 
lating  a    milhon-dollai    boat    si\i\    miles 

away  that  bad  nisi  caught  two  bigeyes.  It 
bad  taken  them  one  and  three-quarters 
boms.  Everybody  on  the  Makatra  rea<  hed 
for  their  Rolexes — not  the  gold  ones  the 
gentlemen  wear,  bur  the  nigged,  stainless 
steel  types  a  soldier  would  l.ivor — and 
whooped  with  triumph.  I  hey  bad  killed 
six  bigeyes  in  thirty-five  minutes.  □ 

Scott  Cohen  wrote  about  Archie  Burchfield, 
the  wild  man  o\  croquet,  for  Connoisseur's 
March  1989  issue. 
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HOT 

FOR  SUMMER 


What  will  become  of  summer  reading  without  the 
usual  rash  of  hot  books  on  the  cold  war?  Many  readers 
will  be  curious  to  see  what  kind  ot  effect  glasnost  will 
have  on  the  new  novels  by  the  techno-warriors  Tom 
Clancy  (Clear  and  Present  Danger,  Putnam)  and 
Dale  Brown  (The  Day  of  the  Cheetah,  Donald  I. 
Fine).  Jitters  among  publishers  may  explain  this  sum- 
mer's great  flood  of  books  by  writers  the  industry  re- 
gards as  brand-name  authors:  James  Michener,  Belva 
Plain,  Thomas  Tryon,  Irving  Wallace,  Ken  Follett, 
Jack  Higgins,  and  John  Jakes  are  only  a  few.  A  search 
for  certainty  may  also  explain  why  sequel  mania  has 
overtaken  publishing;  sequels  are  upon  us  from  Martin 
Cruz  Smith,  Shelley  Winters,  Gelsey  Kirkland,  and 
others,  mentioned  below.  Even  the  season's  self-help 
books  show  an  uncharacteristic  lack  of  concord  about 
which  symptoms  we  are  meant  to  be  suffering  from;  on 
the  pop-feminist  front,  one  volume  concerns  how  to 
keep  your  husband  monogamous,  while  another  an- 
nounces the  end  of  the  war  between  the  sexes. 

But  readers  willing  to  sift  through  the  chaos  should 
make  some  pleasing  finds.  Thriller  fans  will  have  a  lot 
to  pick  among.  The  spy  novelist  John  le  Carre  ad- 
dresses the  emergence  of  a  post-cold-war  world  directly 
in  his  novel  The  Russia  House  (Knopf).  One  enter- 
taining annual  ritual  is  the  "discovery"  of  a  seasoned 
thriller  writer  by  the  press.  Although  the  summer  will 
see  new  work  from  a  classy  field  that  includes  Ruth 
Rendell,  Martha  Grimes,  and  Ross  Thomas,  the  win- 
ner of  this  year's  sweepstakes  will  probably  be  Tony 
Hillerman,  who  writes  about  the  adventures  of  two 
Navaho  cops  in  Talking  Qod  (Harper  &.  Row). 

A  direct  benefit  oiglasnost  is  the  increasing  availa- 
bility of  books  about  the  Soviet  Union  and  by  Soviet 
writers.  In  Ekaterina  Meshcherskaya's  A  Russian  Prin- 
cess Remembers  (Doubleday),  we  meet  a  member  of 
Russian  royalty  whose  memory  extends  back  to  the 
years  before  the  Revolution.  In  Kife  (St.  Martin's 


Press),  Time's  former  Moscow  correspondent  Nancy 
Traver  explores  the  new  generation  of  Soviet  youth. 
Two  Soviet  exiles  will  make  a  splash.  Vassily  Aksyo- 
nov,  who  uses  a  wild,  bebopping  voice,  has  written 
Say  Cheese  (Random  House),  a  novel  about  a  pho- 
tographer who  tries  to  outwit  the  KGB.  And  Alek- 
sandr  Solzhenitsyn  will  be  reminding  us  of  how  things 
once  were  with  his  new  edition  of  August  1914, 
which  he  has  now  subtitled  The  Red  WheeUKnot  I  (Far- 
rar,  Straus  &.  Giroux).  This  is,  in  all  respects,  the 
heaviest  work  of  the  season:  in  revising  the  entire 
book,  Solzhenitsyn  has  added  more  than  300  pages  of 
new  material. 

Blockbuster  buffs  should  have  a  heyday,  although 
novelty  seems  in  short  supply.  The  new  Michener, 
Journey  (Random  House),  will  startle  readers  with  its 
atypical  brevity.  In  Jack  Higgins's  Memoirs  of  a  Dance- 
Hall  Romeo  (Simon  &.  Schuster),  the  author — best- 
known  for  such  military  thrillers  as  The  Eagle  Has 
Landed — tells  about  a  young  writer  who  spends  as 
much  time  chasing  skirts  as  he  does  polishing  sen- 
tences. Then  there  is  a  hot  entry  in  the  Rodeo  Drive- 
trash  division  from  a  Brit  named  Pat  Booth,  who  will 
be  trying  to  show  that  she  has  what  it  takes  to  become 
the  next  Jackie  Collins.  Expect  lots  of  garish,  brisk  sex 
in  Beverly  Hills  (Crown). 

Readers  who  enjoy  more-literary  fiction  will  have 
sparser  pickings,  although  two  southerners  with  a 
knack  for  causing  a  fuss  will  be  doing  their  best  to  liven 
things  up:  Jack  Butler  has  set  his  new  novel,  Night- 
shade (Atlantic  Monthly  Press),  on  Mars  in  the  twen- 
ty-first century;  and  Ellen  Gilchrist  is  bringing  out  a 
new  volume  of  stories,  entitled  Light  Can  Be  Both 
Wave  and  Particle  (Little,  Brown).  Upholding  the 
honor  of  the  English  will  be  Margaret  Drabble,  whose 
A  Natural  Curiosity  (Viking)  is  a  sequel  to  her  well- 
received  Trie  Radiant  Way,  and  David  Lodge,  who  de- 
lights in  making  fun  of  academe.  His  new  novel  is 


called  Nice  Work  (Viking).  It  is  a  toss-up  whether  the 
most  anticipated  first  novel  of  the  season  will  be 
Emma  Who  Saved  My  Life  (St.  Martin's  Press),  by 
Wilton  Barnhardt,  or  Allan  Gurganus's  Oldest  Living 
Confederate  Widow  Tells  All  (Knopf)-  Paul  Theroux 
will  try  to  scandalize  readers  with  My  Secret  History 
(Putnam),  about  a  writer  who  is  a  devoted  husband  but 
has  a  taste  for  sex  with  Third  Worlders.  The  sequel  we 
are  especially  looking  forward  to  is  The  Current  Cli- 
mate (Atlantic  Monthly  Press),  in  which  the  comic 
author  Bruce  Jay  Friedman  brings  back  the  title  charac- 
ter of  his  earlier  About  Harry  Towns. 

No  book  this  summer  in  the  celebrity-autobiogra- 
phy category  will  begin  to  rival  The  Andy  Warhol 
Diaries  (Warner  Books).  These  naughty — some  might 
say  nasty — tales  about  Liza  and  Misha  and  Mick  and 
Truman  at  Studio  54  will  provoke  a  broad  range  of 
reactions.  Baby-boomers  can  indulge  their  curiosity 
about  one  of  their  icons;  Bob  ("Captain  Kangaroo") 
Keeshan  is  bringing  out  his  autobiography,  Qrowing 
Up  Happy  (Doubleday).  Also  likely  to  amuse — al- 
though, we  trust,  in  a  different  way — is  The  Secret 
Life  ofCyndy  Qarvey  (Doubleday),  in  which  Cyndy 
tells  all,  or  at  least  most,  about  life  with  Steve,  the 
philandering  cad. 

Movie  buffs  might  do  well  to  skip  the  theaters  and 
read  about  films  instead.  The  smart  ones  will  bypass 
the  volumes  commemorating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
what  some  like  to  think  of  as  Hollywood's  golden  year 
and  will  head  straight  for  the  more  offbeat  reads:  Rob- 
ert Altman  (St.  Martin's  Press),  Patrick  McGilligan's 
biography  of  the  radical  American  director,  promises 
to  deal  with  Altman's  taste  for  booze,  dope,  and  reck- 
less livin'.  Roger  Corman,  in  his  autobiography  Mav- 
erick (Random  House),  should  have  plenty  of  fascinat- 
ing tales  to  tell  about  a  life  spent  producing  an  infinity 
of  low-budget  films. 

Those  with  a  taste  for  literary  biographies  can  wal- 
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The  publishers  make  sure 
you  find  your  great  escape 


By  Ray  Sawhill 
Photograph  by 
Maria  Robledo 


low  in  the  lives  of  Graham  Greene,  Allen  Ginsberg, 
Irwin  Shaw,  and  Sylvia  Plath.  An  Invisible  Spectator 
(Weulenteld  &.  Nicolson),  the  Christopher  Sawyer- 
Lauqanno  biography  o(  the  enigmatic  Paul  FWIc — his 
acquaintances  range  from  Virgil  Thomson  to  Moroc- 
can tale-tellers — should  prove  as  exotic  as  Bowles's 
own,  spare  fictions.  Jazz  tans  hungry  tor  taets  will  he 
able  to  root  through  Miles  Davis's  autobiography;  Petei 
Guralnick's  Searching  for  Robert  Johnson  (Put ton 
Ohehsk),  about  the  great  bluesman;  and  lames  Lincoln 
Collier's  volume  about  Benny  Goodman. 

A  few  ot  summer's  most  promising  hooks  ma\  not 
smack  ot  "summer  reading,"  hut  don't  let  them  slip  h\. 
because  ot  th.it.  In  The  Control  0/  Nature  (Farrar, 
Straus  CN.  Giroux),  John  McPhec  looks  at  how  man- 
kind tries  to  reach  mutually  agreeable  compromises 
with  landslides,  tloods,  and  lava  flows;  his  language  has 
some  ot  the  majesty  ot  the  phenomena  he  describes. 
Ian  brazier,  a  deadpan  eccentric  whose  sentences  have 

.1  way  ot  taking  the  most  unpredictable  detours,  does 
some  loopy  meditating  in  The  (jreut  Plains  (I  irr.tr . 
Straus  c\  Giroux).  Barbara  Grixzuti  Harrison's  Italian 
Days  (Weidenfeld  es.  Nicolson)  recounts  .1  search  lot 

her  personal  roots,  the  hook  is  also  a  sensuous  evoca 

tionol  hei  ancestral  Italy.  In  Seeing  Voices  (I  Iniversi 
t\  of(  lalifbrnia  Press),  Olivei  Sa<  ks  opens  up  the 
world  ol  the  deat,  as  in  flu  Man  Who  Mistook  His  Wife 
|ni  a  I  lat,  he  shows  his  sympathy  tot  varieties  ot  experi 

en<  e  that  ate  untamili.it  to  most  ot  us.  I  he  best  new 

journalist  10  emerge  in  several  years,  l.m  Buruma,  goes 
on  a  tout  ot  Asian  countries  I  lis  unjaded  mind  and 
tough  prose  make  what  seemed  incomprehensible  pet 
fectly  clear,  lot  those  more  interested  in  exploring 
than  in  escaping  from  the  new  world,  Qo&'t  Dml  (Fat 
tat,  Straus  c\  ( iiroux)  will  be  a  ohkI  guide.  D 

K.i\  Sawhill  works  m  the  book  review  section 
of  Newsweek. 
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desperateSFEKING 


"That  must  be  it!"  A  two-day  horseback  trip  into  the  Wind  River  range  yielded  the  real  scene  of  Bierstadt's  Lander's  Peak,  or  so  we  thought. 


BIERSTADT 


ON  THE  TRAIL  OF  THE 
GREAT  PROPAGANDIST 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  WEST 


The  Rocky  Mountains,  Lander's  Peak  set  the  art  world  on  its  ear  in  1863. 


By  Bruce  Porter 


Photographs  by  Jeff  Jacokson 


e  drove  in  on  a  dirt  road  to  Big  Sandy  River  at  the  fool  of  the 
Wind  Rivei  mountains,  in  the  west-central  pan  ol  Wyoming, 
where  the  only  sign  ol  hum. in  life  was  an  o<  <.  asional  rust)  mail 
hox  marking  the  existence  ol  a  cattle  ranch  K  ing  miles  on"  in  the 

foothills.  The  high  prairie  took  on 
the  gray-blue  hazeol  the  sage  plants, 
whose  flowers  bloom  purple  in  Au- 
gust. Now  and  then  the  color  scheme  was  broken 
by  a  lush  pasture  tilled  with  cattle  or  a  havtickl 

just  beginning  to  catch  the  morning  sun  i  oming 
up  over  the  continental  divide.  ( Stoves  i>f  bla<  k 

birch  and  aspen  marked  where  the  Creek  wound 
down  from  the  jagged  mountains  that  towered 
1  yOQQ  feet  in  the  near  distance.  Occasionally, 
the  truck  with  the  horses  lumbering  on  up  ahead 
had  to  brake  for  a  herd  ol  antelope  .is  they  hurst 

a<  toss  the  toad  and  took  oil  over  the  range  in  a 

tight  formation,  like  a  school  ol  fish  startled  by 

some  intrusion. 

We  were  looking  tor  the  place  when-  Alhctt 

Bierstadt  had  come  1  JO  years  before,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1859.  Then  twenty-nine,  he  would  soon 
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be  the  most  important  landscape  painter 
to  lay  eyes  on  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
the  one  who  would  fix  forever  their  image 
in  the  minds  of  the  world.  He  had  taken  a 
train  from  New  York  to  St.  Joseph,  Mis- 
souri, and  then  joined  a  party  led  by  Col. 
Frederick  Lander,  who  had  been  sent  out 
on  the  Overland  Trail  to  clear  a  new  cutoff 
road  through  Wyoming  and  Utah.  In  early 
July,  after  crossing  South  Pass,  a  point 
where  the  Rockies  sag  to  about  7,500  feet 
above  sea  level,  Bierstadt  left  the  Lander 
party  and,  with  his  coloring  box,  blue 
sketching  umbrella,  and  bulky  camera 
packed  aboard  a  spring  wagon  drawn  by  six 
mules,  journeyed  into  the  Wind  River 
range.  He  stayed  in  there  for  ten  days, 
sketching,   riding  around  on  an  Indian 


The  picture  had  such  a  stunning  effect 
when  exhibited  at  the  New  York  Sanitary 
Fair  that  the  critics  beggared  even  the  lush 
Victorian  prose  of  the  day  in  expressing 
their  admiration.  "Its  sunlight  seems  self- 
supporting,"  wrote  one  newspaper  critic. 
"Human  skill  and  patience,  audacity  and 
tireless  enterprise,  of  knowledge,  have 
pioneered  their  way,  all  these  thousands  of 
dangerous  slow  miles,  into  the  very  vesti- 
bule of  virgin  Nature. " 

Now  on  permanent  display  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum  of  Art,  in  New  York, 
Lander's  Peak  catapulted  Bierstadt  to  a  seat 
in  the  American  art  world  alongside  Fred- 
erick Church,  whose  The  Heart  of  the  Andes 
and  Niagara  had  held  audiences  in  thrall 
since  the  late  1850s.  Paris  and  London 


blasted  by  lightning — these  symbols  of  pa- 
triotism, divine  deliverance,  and  the  un- 
conquerable power  of  nature — reaffirmed 
for  the  viewer  the  country's  grandeur  and 
promise.  "No  one  used  all  this  vocabulary 
better  than  Bierstadt,"  says  Linda  S.  Fer- 
ber,  chief  curator  of  the  Brooklyn  Mu- 
seum. "His  paintings  were  of  a  scale  and  a 
power  and  an  aura  that  reinforced  the 
notion  of  America  as  the  divinely  or- 
dained culmination  of  the  march  of  West- 
ern civilization." 

As  witnesses  to  a  landscape  that 
existed  in  a  pristine  state,  un- 
touched by  the  white  man,  these 
nineteenth-century  artists  had 
grand  hopes  for  what  such  a  hallowed 
vision  would  do  fur  their  art.    "They 


pony,  gazing  at  the  mountains  with  what 
he  later  described  as  "unqualified  delight. " 
And  he  came  out  with  a  set  of  oil  studies 
for  a  painting  that  would  set  the  art 
world  on  its  ear. 

It  was  called  The  Rocky  Mountains, 
Lander's  Peak,  a  six-by-ten-foot  elegy 
to  the  New  World.  Its  snowcapped 
peak  is  riven  with  blazing  shafts  of 
light;  glaciers  and  waterfalls  rumble  down 
to  a  serene  lake  in  the  valley,  populated  in 
the  foreground  I  a  tribe  i  >f  Indians  dress- 
ing our  their  kill,  tending  fires,  and  going 
pea<  eably  about  th<  ir  aboriginal  business. 


critics  pronounced  him  the  successor  to 
none  other  than  Turner  himself.  The  lion- 
izing received  by  Bierstadt  and  Church, 
and  by  other  landscape  painters  of  the 
midnineteenth  century — Cole,  Kensett, 
Heade,  Durand,  Cropsey,  Lane — had  to 
do  with  a  lot  more  than  topography.  Their 
pictures  confirmed  Americans'  sense  of 
themselves  as  the  chosen  people  and  of 
their  land  as  the  virgin  place,  Eden  before 
the  Fall,  where  the  history  of  human  folly 
perpetrated  by  the  decadent  Old  World 
tould  be  rewritten.  The  ubiquitous  soaring 
eagles,  misted-over  rainbows,  tree  stumps 


wanted  to  be  the  first  to  behold  God's  work 
since  the  moment  of  nature's  birth,  and  in 
this  primal  vision,  to  behold  God,"  says 
the  art  historian  Barbara  Novak,  whose 
book  Nature  and  Culture  represents  the 
ultimate  treatment  of  the  subject.  And 
they  hoped  that  by  some  miracle  of  trans- 
ference a  little  of  the  magic  would  rub  off 
on  them.  "Knowledge  of  Creation  could  to 
a  large  extent  ensure  artistic  creation,"  she 
says.  "To  penetrate  Creation  .  .  .  was  to 
assume  at  least  some  of  the  attributes  of  the 
Creator."  To  paint  God's  face  ,  then,  was 
to  become  somehow  partofGod  himself. 
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What  did  Bierstadt  see  that  caused 
so  great  a  stirring  in  his  soul? 


But  for  all  the  rage  it  became  for  the 
country's  newly  minted  millionaires  to 
own  a  Bierstadt  in  the  1860s,  his  populari- 
ty among  art  sophisticates  was  eclipsed  just 
a  decade  later  by  Inness  and  other  follow- 
ers of  the  Barbizon  school  and  later  by  the 
Impressionists,  who  painted  nature  not  as 
a  symbol  of  nationalism  but  as  a  reflection 
of  their  own,  personal  vision.  By  the  turn 
of  the  century,  Bierstadt's  bombastic  stu- 


Gallery,  in  Washington,  are  gearing  up  tor 
a  Bierstadt  retrospective  in  1991.  And 
Bierstadt's  prices  now  often  set  records 
when  his  work  comes  up  for  auction.  In  the 
spring  of  1988,  Christie's  sold  Bierstadt's 
Last  of  the  Buffalo  for  $1.7  million;  and  that 
price  was  superseded  last  May,  when  Plane 
River,  Nebraska  was  bought  by  a  dealer  at 
Sotheby's  for  $2.64  million.  "For  many 
people  it's  part  of  a  longing  for  a  West  that 


Given  Bierstadt's  comeback,  it  see 

the  right  time  to  trace  the  routes  he  took 
trom  Missouri  to  California  to  rind  out  just 
what  he  saw  in  the  Wind  River  range,  and 
in  Yosemite  .md  elsewhere  in  the  West, 

that  caused  so  great  a  stirring  in  his  soul. 
Our  modern-day  journey  was  striking  not 

tor  how  much  things  have  changed  but  tor 
the  ways  in  which  they  have  stayed  the 
same.  Except  that  corn  and  wheat  have 
replaced  the  grasslands,  the  endless  ex- 
panse that  characterizes  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska is  nearly  as  emptv  ot  human  life 
today  as  when  Bierstadt  traveled  the  Ore- 
gon Trail.  What  inhabitants  there  are — 
great-grandchildren  ot  the  settlers — main- 
tain their  vision  of  the  country's  promise  as 
assiduously  as  their  forebears.   "Deter- 


Opposite:  Donner  Lake 
t  the  Summit.  The  view 
ooks  exactly  today  as 
hen  Bierstadt  painted 
it,    in    1873— exactly, 
that  is,  until  the  lake 
|  fills  up  with  motorboats 
I  and  the  mountains  with 
I  rock -climbers.     Right: 
I  This  Japanese  alpinist 
I  surprised  our  photogra- 
pher by  suddenly  ap- 
pearing from  the  rock 
*  face  beneath  him. 


dio  paintings,  some  of  them  encompassing 
1 50  square  feet  of  canvas,  were  considered 
so  klutzy  that,  in  at  least  one  instance, 
when  a  house  was  sold  that  had  practically 
been  built  around  one,  the  painting  went 
along  as  part  of  the  deal. 

In  recent  times,  however,  Americans 
seem  once  again  to  have  begun  harkening 
to  Bierstadt's  glorious  view  of  their  coun- 
try's real  estate.  Two  years  ago,  some 
323,000  people  flocked  to  the  Hudson 
River  school  exhibition  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan, the  most  for  any  exhibition  that  year. 
The  Brooklyn  Museum  and  the  National 
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may  never  have  existed,"  says  Nancy  An- 
derson, a  curator  at  the  National  Gallery 
and  author  of  a  forthcoming  biography  of 
Bierstadt.  Others  think  his  recent  populai 
ity  has  to  do  with  politics  more  than  with 
nostalgia,  and  with  a  growing  awareness  ot 
the  endangered  environment  in  the  West. 
"I  think  it's  a  function  ot  the  Reagan  era," 
says  Nina  Purviancc,  ot  the  American 
paintings  department  at  Christie's. 
"We're  generally  a  more  patriotic  SO<  ui\ 
than  we  were  ten  years  ago,  and  as  a  result 
we're  looking  at  these  pictures  with  a  tresh 
sense  of  national  pride." 


mined  to  Preserve  the  Good  I  ife,"  reads  a 
sign  outside  Doniphan,  Nebraska. 

More  surprising,  when  we  visited  the 

sites  Bierstadt  painted,  was  to  see  in  main 

instances  just  how  close  he  got  things  to 

realit)  .  to  the  wa>  the}  appealed  then  and 
still  do.  I  \tnnei  I  ake,  tot  instance,  which 
lies  ,u  the  toot  ot  the  famous  Donnei  Pass. 

near  the  Nevada-California  line,  looks 
exa<  tl\  today,  with  the  e.uh  'morning  sun 

blazing  up  over  the  horizon,  as  it  did  when 
Bierstadt  painted  the  scene  in  1873 — 
exactly,  that  is,  until  about  nine  in  the 
morning,  when  the  lake  begins  to  fill  up 
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with  motorboaters  and  water- skiers. 

In  the  case  of  some  pictures,  the  damage 
done  to  the  scenery  did  not  come  from 
Bierstadt  but  from  the  hand  of  twentieth- 
century  man.  While  in  California,  Bier- 
stadt did  several  rhapsodic  paintings  of  the 
Hetch  Hetchy  Valley,  an  exquisitely  syl- 
van glen  about  twenty  miles  north  of 
Yosemite  Valley  where  the  Tuolumne 
River  cut  through  2,500-foot  cliffs  and  ran 
along  mountain  meadows.  "The  season  I 
have  chosen  is  late  Autumn  when  distant 
objects  are  mellowed  by  a  golden  haze  and 
when  the  grass  is  dry  and  yellow, "  he  wrote 
to  the  ladies  of  South  Hadley,  Massachu- 
setts, in  1876,  who  bought  one  of  his 
paintings  for  their  atheneum.  In  1922  the 
valley  was  dammed  to  provide  a  source  of 


Nostalgia  for  a  lost  Eden  has 
brought  Bierstadt  back  into  vogue. 


water  for  San  Francisco,  and  the  place 
filled  to  the  brim  practically  overnight. 
Today,  the  once  majestic  cliffs  rise  forlorn- 
ly out  of  the  reservoir  like  behemoths 
drowned  in  a  flood. 

In  the  valley  of  Yosemite,  however,  the 
artist  succumbed  to  the  urge  to  perform  a 
little  renovation  work  on  the  scenery 
where  he  felt  that  God  had  not  got  it  quite 
right.  Discovered  in  1851  when  a  band  of 


Today  a  man-made  dam  drowns  out  the  sylvan 
Hetchy  Valley,  ca.  1874  (above).  How 


valley  Bierstadt  captured  so  lyrically  in  The  Hetch 
would  Bierstadt  paint  the  valley  today? 


Indians  led  pursuing  troops  into  their  set- 
tlement, Yosemite  was  chock-full  of  the 
spectacular  stuff  Bierstadt  loved  to  paint. 
But  when  one  compares  his  paintings  with 
reality,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  he  nudged 
things  around  a  little — opening  up  a  valley 
slightly  to  create  a  better  lighting  effect, 
moving  up  an  impressive  crag  on  the  left  in 
order  to  balance  off  a  cliff  on  the  right.  He 
had  arrived  in  Yosemite  on  his  second  trip 
West,  in  1863,  when,  if  not  quite  yet  the 
toast  of  the  art  world,  he  was  getting  to  be 
fairly  well  known.  By  1859  he  was  already 
ensconced  in  the  fashionable  studio  en- 
clave at  51  West  Tenth  Street,  in  Green- 
wich Village,  that  then  housed  the  likes  of 
Frederick  Church  and  in  the  near  future 
would  house  Winslow  Homer. 

When  patrons  came  by  for  exhibitions, 
Bierstadt  would  haul  out  actual  samples  of 
animal  heads,  buffalo  hides,  and  Indian 
blankets  and  amulets  he  had  dragged  back 
from  his  trips  West  and  would  stick  into 
the  foregrounds  of  his  paintings.  In  the 
beginning,  none  of  his  work  terribly  im- 
pressed the  major  art  critics,  but  he  did 
manage  to  win  over  the  newspaper  boys, 
most  significantly  the  twenty-seven-year- 
old  critic  for  the  New  York  Post,  Fitz  Hugh 
Ludlow,  who  often  gave  Bierstadt's  paint- 
ings a  roaring  sendoff.  Along  with  appre- 
ciating art,  Ludlow  took  more  than  a  casu- 
al interest  in  hashish,  then  a  newly  discov- 
ered but  as  yet  uncontrolled  substance, 
about  which  he  titillated  the  country  in  a 
book  called  The  Hasheesh  Eater,  which 
detailed  his  adventures  in  the  pursuit  of 
getting  stoned. 

No  one  had  recorded  Bierstadt's 
first  trip  West,  but  he  thought 
Ludlow  would  be  just  the  fellow 
to  memorialize  the  second  jour- 
ney. As  was  chronicled  eventually  in  a 
book,  The  Heart  of  the  Continent,  the  party 
headed  southwest  along  the  South  Platte 
into  Colorado,  where  about  eighty  miles 
west  of  Denver  Bierstadt,  on  muleback, 
veered  up  into  what  are  now  Mount  Evans 
and  Mount  Bierstadt  and  painted  A  Storm 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains — Mount  Rosalie. 
Lost  for  nearly  a  hundred  years,  before  it 
was  unearthed  from  the  basement  of  a 
London  frame  maker  and  sold  to  the 
Brooklyn  Museum,  in  1976,  the  painting 
was  named  after  Ludlow's  wife,  the  former 
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Rosalie  Osborne,  of  Waterville,  New 
York,  who  divorced  her  husband  as  he 
became  increasingly  enthralled  with  drugs 
and  alcohol  and  then  married  Bierstadt. 
He  so  loved  her  that  after  Rosalie  died,  in 
1891,  he  would  set  up  a  little  photograph 
on  the  table  whenever  he  dined  out  so  that 
he  could  gaze  at  her  while  he  ate. 

Bierstadt  left  Denver  on  June  23,  cut  up 
to  Salt  Lake  City,  and  then  followed  the 
Pony  Express  route  across  Nevada,  ending 
up  by  mid-August  in  San  Francisco.  Sev- 
eral days  later,  his  party  now  expanded  by 
the  addition  of  two  other  painters  and  a 
scientist,  "the  sages  with  their  goggles, 
nets,  botany-boxes,  and  bug-holders," 
Bierstadt  headed  into  Yosemite  for  seven 
weeks  of  sketching.  Early  on,  he  and  his 
trusty  chronicler  climbed  up  to  Inspiration 
Point,  which  afforded  them  such  an  awe- 
some vista  of  the  valley  that  Ludlow  split  a 
literary  gut  trying  to  capture  it  on  paper. 
"We  did  not  so  much  seem  to  be  seeing 
from  that  crag  of  vision  a  new  scene  on  the 
old  familiar  globe  as  a  new  heaven  and  a 
new  earth  into  which  the  creative  spirit 
had  just  been  breathed.  .  .  .  We  were 
breaking  into  the  sacred  closet  of  Nature's 
self-examination  ...  a  sweep  of  emerald 
grass  turning  to  chrysoprase  by  the  slant- 
beamed  sun." 

Even  Bierstadt  seems  to  have  been 
enough  taken  aback  by  what  he  saw 
that  in  his  view  Yosemite  Valley  from 
Inspiration  Point  he  checked  his  sup- 
ply of  eagles,  animals,  and  Indians  at  the 
door  and  settled  for  painting  the  valley's 
major  monuments — El  Capitan,  Cloud's 
Rest,  Half  Dome,  Sentinel  Rock,  and 
Cathedral  Rock — pretty  much  as  they 
were  and  still  are.  The  same  is  true  for  his 
Yosemite  Valley  a  sweeping  view  looking 
east  past  El  Capitan  towering  on  the  left 
and  Bridalveil  Fall  on  the  right  as  it  tum- 
bles over  Cathedral  Rock  to  feed  the 
Merced,  620  feet  below.  The  only  change 
that  has  occurred  in  the  scene  since  then, 
once  one  edits  out  the  horde  of  short- 
pantsed  tourists,  is  that  the  lake  in  the 
middle  of  the  picture  has  been  silted  over 
and  become  a  field. 

In  the  reverse  picture,  however,  Valley 
of  the  Yosemite,  which  looks  west  instead  of 
east,  Bierstadt  seems  to  have  been  slightly 
irritated  by  where  Mother  Nature  chose  to 
situate  El  Capitan.  To  get  the  same  wide- 
open,  sun-drenched  view  of  the  valley 
shown  in  his  painting,  he  would  haw  to 
have  stood  at  a  point  where  the  sheer  cliff 
of  El  Capitan  would  be  obscured  by  a  rocky 
promontory  that  juts  out  from  the  right, 
like  a  tumorous  growth.  Had  he  moved  to 
the  left  to  get  rid  of  the  growth,  the  intru- 


sion ol  C  ..irhedral  Rock  would  have  e  1 
off  the  valley,  depriving  the  picture  oi  its 
flood  ot  light.  He  had  a  similar  problem  oi 
perspective  with  The  Domes  <>)  Yosemite, 

a  mammoth,  nine-and-a-halt-bv-ritteen- 
toot  epic  painted  for  the  Wall  Street  mag' 
nate  Legrand  Lock  wood.  The  painting 
purports  to  be  a  view  of  North  Dome  on 
the  left  and  Half  Dome  on  the  right,  as 
seen  from  partway  up  the  2,565-foot  Yo- 
semite Falls.  But  because  the  real  valley 
takes  a  twist  to  the  left,  it  is  impossible  to 
see  both  domes  at  once  from  this  spot. 

Other  Bierstadts  of  Yosemite  puzzle  park 
purists  in  similar  fashion.  "1  don't  know 
what  to  make  of  that,"  says  Barbara  Bero- 
za,  the  manager  of  the  park's  collection, 
when  shown  Bierstadt's  Mountain  Lake.  "It 


you  lopped  on*  the  blip  on  the  right  it  v>rt 
ot  resembles  Grizzly  Peak,  but  then  you'd 

have  to  add  a  lot  oi  gr.nel  .it  bottom  to 
make  it  accurate,  and  there's  no  water 
right  next  to  the  dirt."  As  tor  Sight  at  Val- 
ley View,  an  eerie  picture  oi  a  campnrc  on 

the  shores  oi  a  moonlit  lake  loomed  over 
bv  jagged  elitts,  "Dream  on,  Bierstadt. 
dream  on,"  said  Craig  Bates.  oufBl 
ethnology  at  the  park.  "I  don't  know  oi 
anywhere  in  the  park  that  even  remotelv 
looks  like  that." 

The  reason  we  were  about  to  go  bv 

horseback  up  into  the  Wind  River  range  in 
Wyoming — the  "we"  being  myself  and  m\ 
daughter,  Alex,  an  architecture  student  at 
the  University  oi  Pennsylvania — was  to 

find  the  real  scene  on  which  Lander's  Peak 


Above:  Bierstadt's  Inspiration  Point:  the  painter  seemed  so  taken  with  the  locale  that  he  checked 
his  supply  of  eagles  and  Indians  and  painted  the  mountains  pretty  much  as  they  are  (below). 
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is  based.  There  was  no  "Lander's  Peak"  in 
the  Wind  Rivers;  Bierstadt  had  just  named 
the  painting  in  honor  of  Colonel  Lander. 
After  he  sold  it  to  James  McHenry,  an 
American  tycoon  living  in  London,  for 
$25,000,  then  the  highest  price  ever  paid 
for  an  American  painting,  the  artist  gave 
assurances  to  the  public — and,  presum- 
ably, to  posterity  as  well — that  the  picture 
was  real  and  that  it  had  "a  geographical 
and  historical  value  such  as  few  works  by 
modern  artists  have  obtained."  Bierstadt 
claimed,  "It  is  not  only  a  correct  represen- 
tation of  a  portion  of  our  country  of  which 
we  as  yet  know  comparatively  little;  but  it 
introduces  into  it  the  everyday-life  of  that 
race  [i.e.,  the  Indians  in  the  foreground] 
which,  before  the  advance  of  civilization, 


Some  Bierstadt  paintings 

of  Yosemite  puzzle  park  purists. 


Sandy  upstream,  as  he  probably  did,  he 
would  have  come  to  Big  Sandy  Lake.  Big 
Sandy  Lake  exists  in  about  the  same, 
northwestern  relation  to  a  mountain 
called  Temple  Peak,  a  12,900-foot-high 
chunk  of  granite  named  because  of  its  con- 
ical shape,  as  does  the  lake  in  Lander's 
Peak.  What  is  more,  the  topographical 
map  shows  a  glacier  running  down  the 
front  of  Temple,  and  there  is  also  a  stream, 


loaded  with  two  days'  worth  of  food  and  a 
five-pound  art  book,  Albert  Bierstadt,  by 
Gordon  Hendricks.  The  first  six  miles 
took  us  through  grasslands;  then  the  trail 
wound  up  in  a  pine  forest  alongside  the  Big 
Sandy  as  it  gurgled  happily  down  from  the 
foothills.  Just  short  of  Big  Sandy  Lake  (al- 
titude: 9,690  feet),  we  stopped  for  a  cow- 
boy lunch  of  ham  sandwiches  and  Tab  and 
then  rode  around  the  lake  to  look  at  the 


Poetic  license:  if  Bier 
stadt  did  not  like  the 
way  Mother  Nature  ar 
ranged  the  scenery,  he 
would  make  some  re 
novations.  At  left  is  Yo 
Semite,  looking  wes 
toward  El  Capitan 
Right:  Bierstadt's  Va! 
ley  of  theYosemite, hon 
the  same  vantag< 
point.  He  simply  erasei 
the  rocky  outcroppin; 
to  get  a  full  view  of  E 
Capitan  and  opened  u 
the  valley  with  light. 


fades  away  like  the  mists  of  morning  before 
the  rays  of  the  rising  sun." 

Bierstadt  had  certainly  encountered  In- 
dians, most  probably  Shoshones,  who 
lived  throughout  the  region  at  the  time;  he 
even  said  so  in  a  letter  to  the  art  journal 
The  Crayon.  As  for  the  mountain  itself,  its 
peak  has  a  characteristic  hook  to  it,  vague- 
ly like  a  chipped  canine  tooth  slightly  bent 
to  the  left,  the  same  sort  of  peak  that 
appears  in  a  couple  of  other  Biers  tad  ts, 
most  tellingly  in  The  Big  Sandy  River,  a 
small  oil  sketch  he  did  a  few  months  after 
returning  to  New  York.  Following  the  Big 
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Rapid  Creek,  that  could  be  the  waterfall  in 
the  picture.  Peter  Hassrick,  director  of  the 
Buffalo  Bill  Historical  Center,  in  Cody, 
Wyoming,  and  a  Bierstadt  scholar,  said  he 
had  always  suspected  Temple  was  the  peak 
in  the  Met  painting.  "If  you  go  in  there  and 
rummage  around,"  he  said,  "I  think  you'll 
find  where  Bierstadt  was." 

To  help  us  rummage,  we  hired  a 
paunchy  outfitter  from  nearby 
Pinedale,  Gary  Weiss,  a  former 
welder  and  rodeo  rider  who 
brought  with  him  a  cook  and  four  mounts, 
plus   Amy,    a    tiny   packhotse    who   was 


view  from  where  the  Indians  were  shown 
in  the  painting. 

Well,  that  was  not  quite  it.  As  we 
looked  up  from  the  lake,  only  the  tip  of 
Temple  Peak  was  visible,  as  opposed  to  the 
full-dress  view  of  the  mountain  in  the  pic- 
ture. Plus,  there  was  no  waterfall  any- 
where; the  creek  running  down  from  Tem- 
ple entered  the  lake  through  a  marsh.  No 
glacier  was  visible  either.  The  old  fraud 
was  at  it  again!  Apparently  not  satisfied 
with  the  scenery  that  was  there,  he  had 
Allied  Van  Lined  the  glacier  in  from  some- 
where else.  He  also  pulled  a  foliage  switch- 
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eroo  by  landscaping  the  place  with  cotton- 
woods,  whereas  the  only  trees  we  had  seen 
all  day  were  ponderosa  pines.  "Why  did  he 
put  in  cottonwoods?"  asked  Gary.  "Cot- 
tonwoods  don't  grow  this  high  up."  Bier- 
stadt  liked  cottonwoods,  I  said. 

Oh,  well,  the  lake  was  not  the  crucial 
part  of  the  scenery;  it  was  the  mountain 
that  mattered,  and  I  felt  confident  we  had 
found  that  piece.  And  why  would  he  fool 
with  that,  anyway?  Two  miles  farther  up 
we  ran  out  of  trees  and  found  ourselves 
amid  a  lot  of  rock — a  900-foot  wall  of  rock 
on  one  side,  a  rocky  overhang  on  the  oth- 
er, rock  underfoot  that  the  horses  were 
slipping  on,  and  rock  up  ahead,  forming  an 
incline  that  gained  in  altitude  about  as  re- 
lentlessly as  it  did  in  distance.  The  trail 


appeared — Temple  Peak,  shooting  into 
the  cloudless  skv  just  two  miles  west  of  the 

continental  divide,  presiding  lordlike, 
2,300  feet  above  a  deep  black  lake  and  a 
meadow  that  flowed  oft  to  the  distant  val- 
ley like,  well,  like  in  a  Bierstadt  painting. 
We  rode  a  way  down  the  meadow 
to  compare  the  Longer  view 
with  what  was  in  the  art  book. 
Look  at  that,  I  said  to  Alex;  see 
the  angle  at  the  top,  and  the  way  it  hooks 
down  on  the  other  side.7  What  he  did  was 
take  the  top  of  this  mountain  and  put  it  in 
his  painting  with  some  stuff  he  found 
somewhere  else.  But  he  was  definitely 
here.  We've  found  it!  Alex  looked  at  the 
picture,  then  looked  up  at  Temple  Peak, 
and  said  in  a  bored  monotone,   I  don't 


1  set  up  the  mushroom  tcnt>«  while  I 
hobbled  the  hordes,  there  heiny  no  signih- 
c.inr  tree*-  to  tie  them  to,  and  the  ci>ok 
st.uted  <i  supper  of  steak  and  potatoes.  Sit- 
ting around  that  night — we  could  not 
have  a  campfire  because  oi  a  tire  hazard — 
we  experienced  wh.it  it  was  about  hein^  in 
the  mountains  that  Bierstadt  does  not  re.il- 
ly  capture — but  maybe  it  was  the  thing 
most  important  to  him.  It  had  something 
to  do  with  the  utter  silence,  and  with  the 
light  wind  that  blows  in  those  high  pi. ices 
on  even  the  calmest  evenings;  and  there 
was  the  sense  ot  hein^i  in  the  presence oi  an 
object  that  is  so  massive  and  unvielding 
and  in  the  near  darkness  so  tnghtening 
that  it  seems  to  be  alive.  The  breeze  pic  ked 
up  and  the  temperature  starred  to  drop.  I 


was  marked  by  barely  discernible  cairns, 
and  we  kept  losing  our  way  in  a  maze  of 
defiles,  largely  because  Gary,  like  the  mo- 
torist who  refuses  to  ask  directions,  dis- 
dained looking  at  the  map.  "I  don't  ever 
get  lost,"  he  said  three  or  tour  times,  "be- 
cause I  never  know  where  I  am  to  begin 
with."  We  were  now  clambering  up  a 
grade  of  about  forty-five  degrees,  leaning 
far  out  over  the  horses'  necks  to  move  tot- 
ward  the  center  of  gravity,  Gary  mean- 
while amusing  us  with  tales  about  the 
horses  in  these  situations  that  bad  fallen 
on  top  of  him.  Finally,  up  over  a  rise,  it 


think  so,  Dad.  The  top  isn't  as  pointy  as 
Bierstadt  has  it.  And  where  do  you  see  that 
second  peak  he's  got  over  to  the  left?  And 
the  glacier's  running  in  the  wrong  dire< 
tion.  And  .  .  .  Wait  a  minute,  1  said. 
Bierstadt  was  here  a  long  time  ago;  these 
mountains  change  watergets  into<  ra<  ks 
and  freezes  and  big  chunks  tall  off.  And 
glaciers  can  change  direction.  1  mean,  it 
does  have  ;i  glacier. 

The  sun  was  Starting  to  sink  below  the 
surrounding  peaks;  tomorrow  we  would  go 
farther  down  the  valley  for  a  better  per- 
spective and  argue  about  it  then.  Alex  and 


could  imagine  him  up  here,  parking  his 
Indian  pony  by  the  creek,  setting  up  his 
stool  and  getting  out  his  sketch  box,  and 
then  looking  up  at  the  tremendous  thing 
in  front  oi  bun.  And  maybe  thai  was  what 
he  was  trying  to  capture  after  all,  and  why 
the  literal  details  did  not  matter.  Thai  is 
why,  I  realized,  you  can  nevei  really  find  a 
Bierstadt.  But  for  all  Ins  fooling  with  the 
s^  eiui\ ,  he  got  n  "right"  anyway.  D 

Bruce  Porter  is  an  associate  pro/essoi  at  the 
Columbia  University  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism. 
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AN  INSIDER'S 

GUIDE 

TO  THE 


BEST  DRESSED 

LIST 

Once  a  year,  the  fashion  industry 

canonizes  the  women  who 

turn  couture  into  a  living  art 

What  does  it  take  to  make  the  cut! 


From  Hermes,  a 

crocodile  bag 

($9,295), 

a  silk  scarf  ($175), 

a  cashmere-and- 

wool  scarf  ($675), 

and  gloves  ($295). 


Text  and  illustrations  by  Gladys  Perint  Palmer 


Qeoffrey  Beene's 
dinner  dress  ($2,1 00) 
and  jacket  ($3,200). 


Paloma  Picasso's 
red-and'gold  book 
bag  ($450)  and 
matching  gloves 
($245).  Qold-en- 
crusted  gauntlets 
from  Chanel  haute 
couture  (to  order). 
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You  do  not  recall  buying  new 
clothes  but  drop  a  million  on  your 
appearance  each  season,  when 
you  add  in  face-lifts,  fat  farms, 
Concorde  trips  to  Paris,  and 
weeks  at  the  Ritz.  People  you 
have  never  met  are  weary  of  read- 
ing about  you  in  W.  You  are  prob- 
ably too  thin  and  certainly  too 
rich,  but  you  have  achieved  what 
many  women  would  kill  for — you 
are  on  the  Best  Dressed  List. 

Aileen  Mehle,  a.k.a.  Suzy, 
the  least  abrasive  of  society  col- 
umnists, points  out,  "The  niles 
changed  about  ten  years  ago.  If 
you  arrived  before  then,  you're 
okay.  Today,  the  Jennys- 
come-lately  have  to  spend 
enormous  amounts  of  money. 
The  price  of  dressing  is  ob- 
scene, obscene."  But,  she  con- 
tinues, "everyone  should  be 
able  to  spend  money  as  they  see 
fit,  including  burning  it,  if  it 
makes  them  happy." 
"Fortune  does  not  change 
men;  it  unmasks  them." 

— Suzanne  Necker 

Trump  ladies  and  their  ilk 
have  taken  over.  Their  re- 
serves of  energy  and  cash  are 
amazing.  Yet  at  the  turn  of  the 
twenty-first  century,   they  as- 


pire to  no  title  higher  than  that 
of  Best  Dressed. 

Pilar  Crespi,  daughter  of 
Consuelo  Crespi  (long  ago  one 
o{  the  up-and-coming  O'Con- 
nor twins  of  New  York),  made 
the  International  Best  Dressed 
List,  which  Eleanor  Lambert 
started  fifty  years  ago,  and  in- 
habits the  Fashion  Hall  of 
Fame,  along  with  her  mother. 
She  asks,  "What  does  it  all 
mean?  Nothing.  I  was  living  in 
Bogota  running  a  little  shop 
called  L'Angolo  when  I  was 
elected,  twelve  years  ago." 
"Everybody  wants  to  be  some- 
body; nobody  wants  to  grow." 
— Goethe 

How  to  get  on  the  list?  "Hire 
a  PR,"  advises  Bill  Blass.  "Elea- 
nor [Lambert]  would  be  the 
most  obvious." 

"Get  yourself  exposed,"  says 
Pilar  Crespi,  now  the  publicist 
for  Krizia.  "Get  into  the  [fash- 
ion] industry.  Get  a  lot  of  press 
coverage." 

"Become  a  head  of  state. 


When  the  photographer 
emeritus  Bill 
Cunningham  (right) 
documents  your 
entry  into  society, 
you  have  arrived. 


Marry  a  duke,"  suggests  Ken- 
neth Jav  Lane,  the  jaux  jewel' 
er,  whose  clients  include  Bar- 
bara Bush  ("my  best  press 
agent"),  the  princess  of  Wales, 
the  late  duchess  of  Windsor. 

"It  would  take  a  great  deal 
of  sacrifice,"  says  Geoff  rev 
Beene. 

"If  you  have  a  big  ambition 
to  get  on  the  list,"  reflects  Isa- 
belle  d'Ornano,  "then  it  is  real- 
ly very  difficult." 
"Fashion  is  nothing  but  an  in- 
duced epidemic."        — Shaw 

There  is  good  news,  bad 
news,  and  old  news  from  the 
world  of  the  Best  Dressed. 

The  good  news:  To  get  on 
the  list,  it  is  not  important 
actually  to  be  well  dressed  if 
you  are  a  monarch,  a  prime 
minister,  or  a  president.  Mar- 
garet Thatcher,  Benazir  Bhut- 
to, Empress  Michiko  of  Japan, 
Queen  Noor  of  Jordan,  and 
George  Bush  have  all  been  offi- 
cially declared  Best  Dressed  at 
one  time  or  another." 

The  bad  news:  If  you  are  not 
a  ruler  or  married  to  one,  you 
have  to  be  thin,  rich,  powerful, 
and  prominent,  and  you  must 
love  clothes. 


Sheila  Sullivan,  oi  HorJ 

Bazaai.    suggests   what    a   true 

passion  for  dressing  entails. 

"We  arrived  in  Rome  [for  the 

haute  couture  collections] 

around  ten  a.m.  Valentin 
showing  at  six.  As  we  walked 
into  the  lobbv  of  the  Hasslerwe 
saw  Nan  Kempner.  She  had 
taken  .in  earlier  flight,  which 
tjot  in  around  seven  A.M. 

'Hello,  Nan,'  we  said. 

'Wait  until  you  see  the 
Valentino!'  she  cried.  'It's 
fabulous!' 

'How  do  you  know.''  we 
asked. 

'I've  already  been  over  and 
tried  everything  on.  And 
placed  my  order.' 

The  old  news:  "Those  on  the 
Best  Dressed  List  often  come 
from  the  Undressed  List,"  re- 
marks Karl  Lagerfeld. 

"Among  Americans  m  so- 
ciety," says  Aileen  Mehle,  "or 
what  passes  for  society,  the 
Best  Dressed  List  is  like  an 
accolade.  Applause,  applause. 


Music  to  their  ears.  Music  to 
their  eyes  when  they  read  their 
names  on  the  list." 
"Passions  tyrannize  man' 
kind,  but  ambition  keeps  all 
the  others  in  check." 

— La  Bruyere 
The  International  Best 
Dressed  List  was  created  in 
1940.  At  first  it  was  taken 
lightly,  but  it  reached  hurri- 
cane force  twenty-five  years 
ago  when  fashion  and  society 
were  ruled  by  the  publicist  El- 
eanor Lambert,  and  such  fash- 
ion editors  and  reporters  as  Eu- 
genia Sheppard,  Diana  Vree- 
land,  Ernestine  Carter,  and 
Hebe  Dorsay.  These  women 
exercised  enormous  influence. 
The  late  Truman  Capote  was 


court  jester  ("a  constant  joy  to 
be  around  in  those  days,"  Elea- 
nor told  Vanity  Fair),  and  his 
chums  were  the  best  of  the  Best 
Dressed  List:  Babe  Paley,  Glo- 
ria Guinness,  C.  Z.  Guest, 
Slim  Keith,  Pamela  Harriman, 
and  Marella  Agnelli. 

"In  the  sixties  it  was  a  big 
deal,"  says  Denise  Hale  (ex- 
Minnelli).  "When  I  got  the 
telegram  in  1968  I  told  Vin- 
cente,  'Now  I  have  my  Os- 
car!' "  The  fact  that  Vincente 
Minnelli  and  Eleanor  Lambert 
were  best  friends  was  beside  the 
point.  "His  other  wives  never 
made  it,"  says  Denise.  (One,  of 
course,  was  Judy  Garland. ) 
"We  sometimes  imagine  we 
hate  flattery,  but  we  only  hate 
the  way  we  are  flattered." 

— La  Rochefoucauld 


Eleanor  Lambert  is  all  about 
power  and  influence — with  a 
sense  of  humor.  "Some  people 
press  checks  in  my  hand,"  she 
says.  "But  I  press  them  back. 
Unopened.  Years  ago,  Byron 
Foy,  whose  beautiful  wife  was  a 
Chrysler  heiress,  once  asked 
me  to  keep  her  off  the  list.  He 
was  being  investigated  in 
Washington." 

Another  time,  a  tearful 
hopeful  complained  that  a 
member  of  Eleanor's  commit- 
tee had  often  congratulated 
her  on  her  taste.  "I  happen  to 
remember,"  says  Eleanor, 
"that  the  committee  member, 


far  from  promoting  this  wom- 
an,  had  positively  shot  her 
down  at  the  meeting." 
"Only  Qod  helps  the  badly 
dressed."    — Spanish  proverb 

The  Best  Dressed  List,  pub- 
lished in  February,  starts  out  as 
a  democratic  process  and  turns 
into  a  Fellini  production. 

Eleanor  Lambert,  from 
Crawfordsville,  Indiana,  the 
daughter  of  a  circus  promoter, 
mails  over  two  thousand  forms 
to  journalists,  restaurateurs, 
designers,  and  people  connect- 
ed with  fashion.  Each  is  asked 
to  propose  new  names  for  con- 
sideration. Later  a  selected  list 
of  names  is  sent  out  and  voters 
are  asked  either  to  choose  from 
the  list  or  to  vote  for  anyone 
else  they  fancy. 
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When  the  ballots  are  in,  the 
votes  are  tabulated  and  democ- 
racy is  dismissed. 
"It  is  only  shallow  people  who 
do  not  judge  by  appearance." 
—Wilde 

The  real  day  of  judgment, 
with  buffet  lunch,  comes  at  a 
closed  committee  meeting  of 
about  twenty  chez  Lambert, 
on  Fifth  Avenue  at  Eighty-sev- 
enth Street. 

The  committee  sits  around  a 
table.  "Sometimes  there  is  dis- 
agreement," says  the  lobbyist 
and  umpire,  Eleanor  Lambert, 
who  does  not  vote.  "Quite 
sharp  but  not  bitter.  They  real- 
ly consider  the  subject.  There's 
very  little  love  lost  ..." 

"It's  hysterical,"  recalls  a  re- 
cent committee  member. 
"They  go  down  the  list,  of 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty,  with 
a  hatchet." 

"It  seldom  pays  to  he  rude;  it 
never  pays  to  he  only  half' 
rude."       — Norman  Douglas 

The  committee  changes 
each  year.  It  sometimes  in- 
cludes Jack  Hyde  (FIT),  Chip 
Tolbert  (Men's  Fashion  Asso- 
ciation), Kenneth  Jay  Lane 
(Hall  of  Fame),  Nicholas 
Coleridge  (Best  Dressed/Har- 
pers &  Queen),  June  Weir 
(Harper's  Bazaar),  Liz  Tilberis 
(British  Vogue),  Nonnie 
Moore  (GQ),  Aileen  Mehle 
(Hall  of  Fame),  Jerome  Zipkin 
(Hall  of  Fame),  Reinaldo  Her- 
rera  (Hall  of  Fame),  Andre 
Leon  Talley  (Best  Dressed/ 
American  Vogue),  and  more. 
Those  too  busy  to  spend  a  day 
sniping  or  who  live  outside 
New  York  are  consulted  by 
telephone. 

"No  animal  admires  anoth- 
er animal."  — Pascal 

"One   word,    and   a 
hopeful   is  dismissed," 
continues  the  commit- 
tee  member.    "They 
comment  on  a  nomi- 
nee's taste  level,  char- 
acter, sex  life,  man- 
ners.    The    only 


Night  at  the  San 
Francisco  Opera. 
Qianfranco  Ferre  es 
corts  Denise  Hale, 
who  wears  his 
$27,000  haute  cou- 
ture dress  (heavily 
discounted)  to  the 
opening. 
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Mrs.  Thatcher, 
best-dressed 
in  Aquascutum, 


names  on  the  list  that  are  safe 
are  those  of  people  present  at 
the  meeting.  They  always  get 
on  the  list." 

It  helps  to  have  connec- 
tions. Carolina  Herrera,  Jr., 
was  elected  Best  Dressed  this 
year.  Both  her  parents  are  in 
the  Hall  of  Fame.  Carolina, 
Sr. ,  is  thrilled.  "She  is  very 
young,  nineteen,  with  a  won- 
derful style,  very,  very  mod- 
ern. I  don't  always  approve  of 
her  black  policeman's  shoes." 

"I  have  my  own  opinions," 
says  Eleanor  Lambert.  "I  used 
to  think  the  duchess  of  Wind- 
sor was  too  perfect  and  too  self- 
conscious,  always  the  first  with 
the  newest.  That's  not  the  spir- 
it of  Best  Dressed.  Babe  Paley 
was  the  world's  best-dressed 
woman.  Gloria  Guinness  also. 
They  were  consistently  ele- 
gant. No  woman  today  could 
challenge  them." 
"Life  is  too  short  to  be 
small."  — Disraeli 

In  addition  to  voting  for 
twelve   Best   Dressed  men, 


On  Armani's  payroll 
to  wear  Armani  at 
Armani  functions, 
Lee  Radziwill  talks 
Armani  to  the  New 
York  Times's 
Bemadine  Morris. 


twelve  Best  Dressed  women, 
plus  a  number  of  men  and 
women  in  the  fashion  profes- 
sion, the  committee  also  ele- 
vates perennial  listees  to  the 
Hall  of  Fame,  to  make  room  for 
newcomers. 

"Fashion  is  gentility  running 
away  from  vulgarity  and 
afraid  of  being  overtaken." 

— Hazlitt 
Of  the  ninety-nine  women 
in  the  Best  Dressed  Hall  of 
Fame,  thirty-three  are  said  ful- 
ly to  deserve  it;  the  rest  owe 
their  position  to  politics,  busi- 
ness, or  friendship.  Those  who 
deserve  it  are  mostly  Ameri- 
cans, with  a  smattering  of  in- 
ternational socialites  who  have 
pieds-a-terre  in  New  York  and 
show  up  in  places  where  Wom- 
en's Wear  Daily  can  spot  them: 
Marella  Agnelli,  Anne  Bass, 
Betsy  Bloomingdale,  Evange- 
line Bruce,  Denise  Hale,  Pilar 
Crespi,  Jacqueline  de  Ribes, 
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rington,  in  Amarillo,  Texas.  I 
used  to  nominate  them,  but 
nothing  ever  happened  until 
they  came  to  New  York.  They 
needed  high  visibility." 

Visibility  was  achieved  by 
Carol  Price  in  London  during 
her  husband's  term  as  ambas- 
sador and  by  Sybil  Harrington 
in  New  York  in  her  role  as  the 
best-known  benefactor  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera. 

"The  list,"  says  James  Gala- 
nos  (Hall  of  Fame),  "boils 
down  to  a  group  of  people  who 
all  know  each  other." 
"To  establish  oneself  in  the 
world,  one  does  all  one  can  to 
seem  established  there  al- 
ready."   — La  Rochefoucauld 

"It  is  a  universal  truth,"  says 
Bill  Blass,  "that  people  who  are 
well  known  congregate  with 
other  people  who  are  well 
known.  They  go  to  events  in 
New  York,  Paris,  Vail.  It  isn't 
too  difficult  to  get  noticed." 

Carolyne  Roehm,  designer, 
newly  fledged  socialite  of  New 
York  and  Vail,  and  darling  of 


Pilar  Crespi  (left): 
"Qet  exposed." 
Eleanor  Lambert 
(center):  "Very  little 
love  lost." 
Jimmy  Qalanos 
(right):  "People  w 
know  each  other." 

W,  was  elected  Best  Dressed  for 
the  first  time  this  year.  She  has 
looks,  money,  and  connec- 
tions. "I  was  pleased  to  be 
acknowledged,"  she  says.  "I 
wasn't  shocked  when  1  was  rec- 
ommended for  consideration. 
But  I  did  think,  how  embar- 
rassing if  I  didn't  win." 

Now  married  to  the  ob- 
scenely rich  Henry  Kravis,  the 
buy-out  specialist,  Carolyne 
was  once  an  assistant  to  IV  ai 
de  laRenta  (Hall  of  Fame  and  .1 
client  of  Eleanor  Lambert's). 
Oscar  reports  to  W7's  columnist 
Louise  J.  Fsterhazy.  Carolyne, 
Henry,  and  Oscar  go  on  holi- 
days together. 

"Swans  have  an  air  of  being 
proud,  stupid,  and  mischie- 
vous— three  qualities  that  go 
well  together."         — Diderot 

It  is  Louise's  mischievous  lit- 
tle columns,  with  items  possi 


bly  fed  her  by  the  capricious 
Oscar,  that  determine  who  is 
in  and  who  is  out.  It  was  Os<  .11 
who  gave  currency  to  the  term 
"fashion  victim."  While  main 
may  argue  that  those  out  are 
truly  in  (e.g. ,  Geoffrey 
Beene),  favorable  coverage  in 
WWD  and  W  is  essential  tor 
the  purposes  of  the  Inst 
Pressed  List, 
c  larolyne   Roehm  confirms 

this.  "Wis  very  important.  (  )s 

car  is  very  important;  be  is  very 
close  to  John  Fairchild."  It  is  a 

sate  bet  that  I  ouise  ).  is  |ohn 
Fairchild,  chairman  and  edito- 
rial director  ot  WWD  and  W 
and  now  in  the  I  I. ill  ot  I  .line. 
In  \\"  nobody  is  sate,  not 
even  Blaine  I  rump,  just  elei  1 
i\l    Best    Pressed.    Wearing    a 

dress  by  Belleville  Sassoon,  she 

was   dubbed    "damsel    in    dis 
tress"  by  W.    I  lad  she  worn  a 

similar  ( )hanel  gown  she  might 
have  been  congratulated. 
"The  highest  form  of  vanity  is 

love  o\  jamc."       — Santas. ma 
Aileen  Mehle  is  kind.  "It's 


easy  to  sneer,  but  why  would  I 
do  th.it  '  f:\er\  one  ot  us  is  tt\ 

ing  all  the  time.  A  friend  of 
mine,  around  si\t\ ,  begged  me 
to  help  her  get  on  the  list.  I  was 
amazed  by  her  nerve,  but  I  did 

my  best."  I  he  friend,  now 
around  si\t\  five,  succeeded 

where  others  tailed. 

"Fame  is  the  beginning  <>/  the 
fall  of  greatness*'*  Rozinov 
To  be  nominated  and  then 
elected  Best  Dressed  is  a  tull- 
time  job  one  ot  w  hose  penalties 
is  eating  out  without  putting 
on  weight.  The  angst  about 
getting  seated  at  the  right  table 
is  a  good  appetite  suppressant. 

"l «  hi  must  be  pursued  b\  papa 
razzi  other  than  I  am  hild's  and 

d<  k  umented  in  Vanity  Fair, 

\  OgUt    (  Ameru  an,    Italian, 

lunch,  British),  ratler,  and 
Harpers  &  Queen.  You  must 
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Karl  Lagerfeld:  "It's 
a  little  boring,  no?" 


make  multiple  entrances  and 
exits  at  balls,  opera  openings, 
and  events  that  benefit  not 
only  a  famous  charity  but  also 
your  own  progress. 
"He  who  can  lick  can  bite." 
— French  proverb 
Charity  parties,  often  un- 
charitably ridiculed  in  the 
press,  are  nevertheless  abso- 
utely  essential  because  society 
columnists  are  invited,  and 
though  not  all  are  concerned 
about  clothes  they  love  a  free, 
hot  meal.  To  facilitate  the  so- 
ciety columnist's  job  you  must 
display  as  many  brilliant,  pho- 
togenic outfits  as  possible, 
preferably  memorable  concoc- 
tions recently  hyped  in  fashion 
magazines  and  readily  identifi- 
able. Whisper  the  price  and 
you  can  be  sure  of  coverage. 
"When  women  kiss  it  always 
reminds  one  of  prizefighters 
shaking  hands."   — Mencken 


It  is  important  to  kiss.  And  it 
is  smart  to  embrace  a  woman 
wearing  an  outfit  exactly  like 
your  own.  "At  every  big  par- 
ty," says  Bill  Blass,  "you  see 
two  or  three  identical  dresses. 
Nobody  seems  to  mind.  Pho- 
tographers love  it.  It  shows  you 
have  the  taste  and  the  cash  to 
buy  a  wonderful  dress." 

Back  in  the  early  fifties  the 
duchess  of  Windsor  arrived  at  a 
party  wearing  a  striped  Given- 
chy  creation.  Seven  other 
women,  including  the  hostess, 
had  on  the  same  dress;  some 
came  from  Givenchy,  others 
were  dressmaker  copies.  The 
duchess  turned  it  into  a  joke 
and  organized  a  conga  line. 

Recently  Carolyne  Roehm 
arrived  at  Tina  Brown's  party 
wearing  one  of  her  own  num- 
bers. Tina,  dressed  in  the  same 
Roehm  creation,  snapped, 
"You're  wearing  my  dress!" 
"People  have  declaimed 
against  luxury  for  2,000 
years,  in  verse  and  in  prose, 
and  people  have  always  de- 
lighted in  it."  — Voltaire 
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A  note  about  furs.  Though 
Bill  Blass  and  Carolina  Herrera 
have  stopped  designing  furs, 
Aileen  Mehle  says  that  many 
consider  a  wardrobe  of  furs  es- 
sential. "Even  poor  little  me 
has,  let's  see,  a  new  sable  coat, 
an  old  sable  cape,  a  mink  coat, 
a  new  civet-cat  coat,  at  least 
ten  capes  (some  trimmed  with 
mink  tails,  some  trimmed  with 
fox),  one  heavy  cashmere  cape 
trimmed  with  blond  fox,  one 
trimmed  with  black  fox,  a  vel- 
vet cape  trimmed  with  fox,  Os- 
car's paisley  quilted  wrap  with 
heavy  sable  tails — Brooke  As- 
tor  has  one,  Mica  Ertegun  has 


one,  Annette  Reed  has  one. 
Some  furs  I  bought;  some  were 
presents,  but  never  from  the  fur 
manufacturers. " 

You  make  a  grand  entrance 
in  a  huge,  fluffy  fur.  Then  a 
husband  or  walker  is  essential 
because  he  must  walk  the  rur 
against  the  traffic  back  to  the 
cloakroom.  Choose  a  walker 
from  Eleanor  Lambert's  set. 
They  sit  on  her  committee. 
"In  sickness  and  in  wealth" 

"On  this  list  it  is  money  talk- 
ing," says  Joyce  Ma,  one  of  the 
few  Asians  ever  to  make  the 
list;  others  were  the  queen  of 
Thailand,  Tina  Chow,  and 
Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

Opinions  vary.  "I'm  against 
the  list,"  says  Karl  Lagerfeld. 
"It  is  not  modern.  It  is  a  little 
boring,  no?  You  don't  need  so 
much  money  to  be  well 
dressed." 

Having  a  lot  of  money  is 
only  the  first  step  in  getting  on 
the  list,  but  a  fashion  editor 
asks,  "Do  you  know  anyone  on 
the  list  who  is  poor?" 

"I  do  not  mind  lying,  but  I 
hate  inaccuracy." 

— Samuel  Butler 
A  garment  hand-em- 
broidered and  beaded  by 
Francois  Lesage  can  cost 
over  $100,000.    Back   in 
1986,  the  Sunday  Times  of 
London  reported  that  one 
of  his  jackets  was  priced  at 
£65,000  (about  $95,000  at  the 
exchange  rate  of  that  day).  Le- 
sage-embroidered  outfits  are 
indispensable  to  Chanel,  La- 
croix,   Saint  Laurent,    Dior, 
Givenchy,    Scherrer,    and 
more. 

Nevertheless,   Chanel  and 
Saint  Laurent   insist   that   no 


Qui  peut  lecher 
peut  mordre. 


Venmit  a  Hearst: 

<m  the  \<n<th  Ameri- 
can list.  W  ill  she 
make  it  m  the  (  S.2 


■ 


) 


Foi  thi 

figure  $6,  1 70. 


Saint  Laurent  and 
his  muse  Loulou  de  la 
Falaise  Klossowski. 


haute  couture  creation  of 
theirs  costs  over  $30,000. 

"There's  what  I  think,"  says 
a  chef  de  cabine  in  one  of  the 
great  couture  houses.  "There's 
what  I  really  think,  and  there's 
what  I  say." 

"Nothing  is  enough  for  a  man 
for  whom  enough  is  too  lit- 
tle." — Epicurus 

Getting  to  the  bottom  line 
in  haute  couture  is  like  chew- 
ing icecream,  painful  and  fros- 
ty. It  is  considered  demeaning 
to  talk  about  money,  so  the 
houses  resort  to  statements  like 
these: 

"We  don't  give  prices,  be- 
cause no  picture  can  do  justice 
to  a  couture  garment." 

"We  don't  give  prices,  he- 
cause  our  customer  doesn't 
want  anyone,  especially  her 
husband  (or  his  shareholders), 
to  rind  our." 

"We  don't  give  prices,  be- 


cause if  you  ask  you  can't  afford 

it." 

"Life  is  not  a  spectacle  or  a 

feast;  it  is  a  predicament." 

— Santayana 
Shopping  tor  haute  couture 
is  not  easy.  A  few  seasons  ago, 
the  ubiquitous  Nan  Kempner 
and  Lynn  Wyatt  were  at  Yves 
Saint  Laurent  in  adjoining 
dressing  rooms.  Also  present 
were  Harper's  Bazaar's  June 
Weir  and  Sheila  Sullivan,  tak- 
ing snaps  of  the  collection. 

"Nan  and  Lynn  were  in  the 
cahines  two  hours, "  says  Sheila. 
"June  and  I  were  drooling. 
Wluu  fun,  we  thought,  to  be 
able  to  try  on  the  clothes  and 
then  to  buy  them."  When  the 
ladies  emerged,  dressed  tor 
lunch,  Nan  was  bubbling  but 
Lynn  was  white  as  a  ghost.  "I'm 
just  going  out  ot  my  mind,"  she 
said.  The  work  f  keeping  up 
the  Best  1  >resscd  image  was  get- 
ting  to  her. 
"A.s  a  general  rule,  nobody  has 


money  who  ought  to  have  it." 

— Disraeli 
Ready-to-wear  designer 
clothes  also  cost  big  bucks. 
Romeo  Gigli's  embroidered 
cotton-velvet  coat,  cotton- 
and-silk  pants,  a  silk  blouse, 
and  a  mirror-embroidered  scart 
can  add  up  to  more  than 
$38,000. 

French  made-to-measure 
shoes,   from  Mancini, 
for  instance,  begin  at 
$1,000.    And  we're 
not  talking  crocodile. 

Then  there  are  air 
fares,  hotels,  taxis.  The  la- 
dies take  the  Concorde  to  Paris 
for  the  collections  (no  need  to 
include  Rome  now  that  Valen- 
tino is  showing  in  Paris).  Some 
srav  at  the  Ritz  tor  three  weeks; 
others  go  home  after  the  first 
fitting,  and  a  fitter  comes  by 
Concorde  to  New  York  as  often 


Harry  Winston's 
diamond  earrings 
($450,000). 
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as  necessary.  "Often  the  fitter 
must  fly  to  California,"  says 
Karl  Lagerfeld. 

For  the  Best  Dressed  wom- 
an's shopping  list,  see  page  62. 
"Women  always  show  more 
taste  in  their  choice  of  under- 
clothing than  in  their  choice  of 
jewelry."  — Chazal 

Forget  underclothing.  It  will 
not  get  you  on  the  Best  Dressed 
List.  On  to  jewels.  In  Paris,  the 
ladies  shop  at  JAR,  on  the 
Place  Vendome;  in  New  York, 
at  Verdura  and  Fred  Leighton 
(see  page  62). 

"The  love  of  money  is  the  root 
of  all  evil."  -  1  Timothy  6:10 

If  we  stop  at  $1,338,810  for 
clothing  and  jewels,  that  is 
only  the  beginning. 

You  can  visit  Keith  St.  John- 
Foster  (Aphelion)  in  Paris, 
Devon,  or  London,  and  he  will 
create  your  personal  fragrance, 
as  he  has  done  for  about  fifteen 
on  the  1989  list,  including  the 
princess  of  Wales,  Benazir 
Bhutto,  Donatella Girombelli, 
Marian  McEvoy,  an  English 
duke,  an  American  ambassa- 


dor, and  Ivana  Trump  (1988 
list).  This  could  add  a  cool  ten 
grand  to  the  cost  of  being  Best 
Dressed. 

You  must  in  addition  con- 
sider hair,  makeup,  plastic  sur- 
gery, dry  cleaning,  insurance, 
tickets  to  halls,  the  opera,  the 
symphony,  the  ballet,  hefty 
contributions  to  these  and  oth- 
er charities,  limos,  luggage, 
sporting  outfits,  and  much 
more. 

"The  lack  of  money  is  the  root 
of  all  evil."  — Shaw 

Those  who  are  truly  best- 
dressed  do  not  devote  all  their 
resources  to  a  matter  that 
chiefly  requires  not  money  at 
all  but  genuine  originality, 
self-knowledge,  taste,  and  tal- 
ent. □ 

Gladys  Perint  Palmer  is  the  fash- 
ion editor  and  fashion  artist  of  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner. 


Caroline  Roehnu 

"  /  limlv  htm  embarrassing 

i/  1  didn't  uin." 


GOLD-MEDAL  ARCHITECT 


Among  Esherick's  masterworks  is  the  McLeod  house,  in  the  Bay  Area  suburb  of  Belvedere.  It  inspired  one  of  the  McLeod  children  to  become  an  architect. 


Why  Joseph  Esherick 
wins  all  the  prizes 


By  Walter  McQuade 
Photographs  by  Mark  Darley 


Esherick  at  work:  also  a  great  teacher  and  cook. 


In  1982  the  architect  Joseph  Esherick 
won  his  profession's  top  honor  as  a 
teacher,  and  in  1986  his  office  was 
named  "Firm  of  the  Year"  by  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Architects.  Still,  he 
will  remember  the  week  of  last  December  4 
as  a  kind  of  culmination.  First,  on  Wed- 
nesday evening,  a  group  of  some  forty-five 
previous  clients  invited  him  to  join  them 
in  a  home  he  had  designed  for  one  of  them, 
high  in  San  Francisco  near  the  Presidio, 
with  a  view  over  the  glittering  bay  below. 
They  had  not  brought  him  there  to  com- 
plain about  leaky  roofs.  Instead,  in  an 
event  possibly  unique  in  the  history  of 
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architecture  practice,  they  rose  one  by  one 
to  speak  with  love  and  gratitude  about  the 
houses  he  had  designed  for  each  of  them  as 
long  ago  as  the  1940s. 

The  next  evening  came  a  second  trib- 
ute, a  jocular  roast  organized  by  the 
local  chapter  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects  to  honor  Esher- 
ick's  fifty  years  of  practice  in  the  Bay 
Area  and  thirty-three  years  of  teaching  at 
Berkeley.  This  time  the  tone,  while  still 
gemiitlich,  was  sharper,  with  no  holds 
barred.  Esherick  has  been  married  three 
times,  and  his  1970  BMW  has  been  driven 
more  than  200,000  miles.  A  woman,  a 
former  student  of  Esherick's,  stood  and 
said,  "Joe  is  a  wonderful  guy.  But  one  thing 
about  him:  he  can't  tell  the  difference 
between  a  woman  and  an  automobile.  He 
trades  in  his  wife  every  four  years  and  keeps 
his  car  forever." 

The  week's  climax,  however,  came  at 


seven  the  following  morning,  when  Esher* 
ick,  ju^r  emerging  from  a  shower,  heard 
the  buzz  of  the  telephone.  Nude  and  wet, 
he  picked  up  the  receiver  to  learn  th.it 
3,000  miles  away,  in  Washington,  D.C., 
he  had  just  been  awarded  the  very  highest 
career  honor  an  architect  can  win  in 
America:  the  gold  medal  ot  the  American 
Institute  ot  Architects.  "I  want  you  Co  hear 
something,"  said  Ted  Pappas,  the  AIA 
president,  at  the  other  end,  and  over  the 
line  came  the  cheering  and  clapping  of  the 
prize  committee. 

A  little  later  that  morning,  when  Esher- 
ick started  up  the  stairs  to  his  third-flcx>r 
loft  office,  in  San  Francisco's  Mission  dis- 
trict, his  partners,  his  associates,  and  other 
staff  members  at  Esherick  Homsey  Dodge 
and  Davis  were  crowded  into  the  stairwell, 
whooping  and  hollering  in  celebration. 

In  eighty-two  years  of  existence,  the 
AIA  has  awarded  its  gold  medal  only  forty- 


Inside  the  McLeod  house:  view  from  the  foyer. 


The  McLeods'  living  room  not  only  is  a  fine,  relaxed  place  but  also  offers  a  transition  to  other  kinds  of  architectural  spaces. 
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seven  times,  including  the  one  to  Esher- 
ick.  The  honor  is  always  regarded  as  the 
ultimate  accolade.  But  when  it  goes  to  an 
architect  like  this  one,  who  is  not  widely 
known  to  the  public  and  is  often  dismissed 
by  his  peers  as  merely  a  California-coast 
regionalist,  it  means  something  very  spe- 
cial. Most  other  medalists — architects 
such  as  L.  Mies  van  der  Rohe,  Le  Corbu- 
sier,  Eero  Saarinen,  and,  more  recently, 
I.  M.  Pei  and  Philip  Johnson — are  best- 
known  for  large  urban  buildings.  Esherick 
has  done  a  few  of  these,  but  his  true  forte  is 
houses,  and  all  the  ones  he  has  built  are  on 
the  West  Coast. 

He  is  unusual  in  other  ways  too.  Most 
architects,  commissioned  to  design 
a  house,  meet  with  their  clients  sev- 
eral times  to  size  them  up  and  then 
go  back  to  the  office  and  over  the 
next  few  weeks  put  together  a  set  of  draw- 
ings, plus  perspective  sketches,  maybe 
even  a  scale  model,  to  show  to  the  client  at 
the  next  meeting.  There  the  client  asks 
questions,  perhaps  raises  certain  objec- 
tions, and  the  architect  responds,  some- 
times defending,  sometimes  modifying  his 
design.  The  result  is  a  relationship  that  in 
Esherick's  opinion  is  too  adversarial.  "I 
don't  want  to  defend;  it  isn't  my  building," 
he  says. 

So  instead,  when  he  comes  to  client 
meetings,  he  brings  along  not  drawings  but 
sheets  of  blank  paper. 

Dr.  Gordon  Bermak,  a  psychiatrist,  and 
his  wife,  Dolores,  recall  the  process  clear- 
ly, though  for  them  it  happened  twenty- 
seven  years  ago.  They  met  with  Esherick 
once  a  week  over  a  period  of  a  year,  usually 
for  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half  per  meet- 
ing. Dr.  Bermak  remembers,  "The  three  of 
us  ate  deli  sandwiches  and  talked,  and  he 
explained  and  on  the  spot  sketched  what 
we  all  were  thinking,  mostly  in  diagrams, 
until  over  many  months  the  plan 
evolved."  He  adds,  "Dolores  and  I  had 
very  recently  been  married,  and  he  helped 
us  get  in  touch  with  what  we  wanted  and 
what  each  other  wanted.  Joe  would  make 
an  excellent  analyst."  The  house  that 
resulted  was  so  expressive  of  the  couple's 
wants  that  Bermak  says  today,  with  a 
smile,  "I  don't  know  whether  to  call  it  an 
Esherick  house  or  a  Bermak  house." 

Not  that  Esherick  and  his  partners  are 
blandly  compliant.  Another  early  client 
who  was  a  contractor  by  trade  recalled  that 
he  had  tried  to  save  money  on  his  house  by 
pointing  out  to  Esherick,  referring  to  the 
working  drawings,  "Look,  Joe,  you  drew 
this  deck  thirteen  feet  wide,  but  lumber 
comes  in  twelve-foot  and  fourteen-foot 
lengths.  So  which  do  you  want,  twelve 
feet  or  fourteen  feet?"  Esherick  just  smiled 


"By  dramatizing  things, 
you  can  intensify 
people's  daily  lives? 
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.a  him  and  said,  "  I  hirteen  fi 

The  practice  oi  drawing  with  tin-  client 
h.is  had  one  unforeseen  consequence 
Esherick  and  his  three  partners  .ill  have 
learned  n>  draw  upside  down. 

Another  of  the  earhj   Esherick  struc- 
tures,  tin-  Donald  McLeod  house,  is  twin 
t\ -seven  yean  old  now  and  sits  neat  the  top 

of  .1  steep  wooded  slope  in  .1  S.m  FraiK  iho 

suburb  called  Belvedere,  overlooking  Bel- 
vedere Lagoon  and  Raccoon  Straits,  with 
views  of  Angel  Island,  theTiburon  Penin- 
sula, and  the  Berkeley  and  S.m  Rafael 
hills.  At  hrst  glance — low,  shingled  wall;  .i 
hint  of  roof;  a  hnet  approach  walk — it 
seems  a  very  modest  presence,  .ill  but  hid- 
den amonj;  the  trees  and  hushes,  its  back 
turned  to  the  road  that  winds  past.  Pass 
through  the  doorway  in  the  wall,  though, 
and  you  see  the  mood  change,  so  strikingly 
that  you  have  to  pause  .1  moment  to  get 
your  hearings.  You  are  standing  in  a  foyer 
of  fairly  conventional  proportions.  Ahead 
of  you,  .1  couple  ot  steps  lead  clown  into  the 
living  room,  and  still  farther  ahead,  sev- 
eral more  steps  lead  down  into  the  sitting 
room,    where   the  ceiling  slopes   slowly 
upward.  The  space  opens  up,  larger  and 
higher — finally  ending  in  a  wall  with  tall 
windows  that  lcx)k  out  onto  the  tull  pan 
orama  of  land  and  water,  mountains  and 
sky.  After  all  these  years  the  shape  ot  this 
space  still  pleases  Joe  Esherick — "the  feel- 
ing," he  says,  "of  going  down  and  getting 
higger:  like  a  trumpet." 

Does  it  sound  theatrical.'  Somehow  11 
is  not.  Spectacular  view  and  all,  the 
McLeod  house  is  an  airy  and  restful 
place,  serene,  .it  ease  in  its  bucolic 
surroundings.  The  building  is  put 
together  like  a  tine  wood  sailboat.   The 

windows  for  the  most  pan  are  the  inexpen 

sive  steel  sash  that  HUPP  prefers,   thin 
frames  elegant   against    wood   walls,   and 

they  are  shaped  and  placed  with  great  (  are 
Esherick  does  not  simply  throw  big  viewa 

at  you.  Many  of  the  other  windows  are  tall 
and   narrow  and   look    into  the   hillside, 

where   grow    teins   and    hushes,    giant 

trunked  wild  oaks,  and  buckeye  trees, 
then  branches  outlined  in  yelloM  lichen. 
The  true  witchery  o\  the  house  is  the 
way  it  plays  with  daylight,  which  cornea 
beaming  through  all  the  carefully  placed 
openings.  The  hig  windows  on  the  north 

wall  oi  the  sitting  room  would  oidmanU 

ere. ue  glare,  but  Esherick  has  balanced 

them  by  installing  si\  skylights  in  the  tool 
On  the  house's  south  side.    1  hese  pull  in 

sunlight  in  the  afternoon,  making  the 

rooms  glow  and  also  making  it  possible  to 

Esherick  used  light  to  create  a  sense  of  space  and 
surprise  in  the  Cary  house,  outside  San  Francisco. 
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Test  diagrams:  evidence  of  architect-client  talks. 


Lovingly  restored:  the  Stanford  History  building. 


More  light:  a  solarium  in  Hillsborough. 


see  things  and  people  in  more  than  sil- 
houette. Most  interior  walls  are  of  rough- 
sawn  redwood,  unpainted  and  very  light- 
absorbing,  indented  with  bookcases. 

In  certain  respects  the  McLeod  house 
resembles  some  of  Frank  Lloyd  Wright's 
houses,  though  it  is  lighter,  sparer  in  feel. 
You  know  you  are  in  the  work  of  an  archi- 
tect-artist. It  also  has  something  in  com- 
mon with  traditional  Oriental  houses, 
though  it  is  more  open,  less  inward- look- 
ing. It  is  a  structure  with  the  aura  of  peace. 
Esherick  got  the  gold  medal  for  buildings, 
like  this  one,  that  sing. 

At  seventy-four,  Joe  Esherick  reminds 
some  of  an  elderly  American  cowboy — 
slim  and  lanky,  with  a  dry  sense  of  humor. 
He  has  a  trim  head,  short,  graying  hair  and 
beard,  beetling  eyebrows,  and  hazel  eyes 
that  bag  a  little  behind  gold-rimmed  spec- 
tacles. He  dresses  in  nondescript  chinos 
and  workmen's  shirts  of  faded  chambray, 
more  or  less  unironed,  a  stronger-colored 
T-shirt  showing  at  the  open  neck;  for  out- 
doors he  adds  a  leather  windbreaker. 

This  garb  could  seem  studied — his  part- 
ners wear  neckties — but  unlike  many  ar- 
chitects he  seems  genuinely  uninterested 
in  his  personal  image.  What  impels  him  is 
the  world  around  him.  One  senses  a  rest- 
less mind  and  a  hunger  to  connect.  At  the 
same  time  he  is  strongly  intellectual,  full  of 
concepts  and  analogies.  It  may  be  the  ten- 
sion between  these  two  qualities — his  con- 
stantly working  intellect  and  his  drive  for 
direct  contact — that  fuels  him. 

There  is  little  intensity,  however,  in  the 
way  he  expresses  himself,  slowly,  rambling 
along  with  multiple  interspersions.  It  is  as 
if  his  mind  eavesdrops  on  the  very  conver- 
sation he  is  engaged  in,  sliding  to  tangen- 
tial thoughts  that  he  feels  compelled  to  put 
into  words  then  and  there,  no  matter  how 
convoluted  his  paragraphs  become.  He  is 
perfectly  aware  of  this  trait.  "Laurence 
Sterne  has  nothing  on  me  when  it  comes 
to  digression, "  he  says.  "I  sometimes  think 
my  mother  must  have  been  reading  Tris- 
tram Shandy  when  I  was  conceived." 

Still,  you  gradually  learn  that  he  is 
thinking  and  talking  in  a  direction,  and  if 
given  sufficient  time  he  almost  always  gets 
there.  One  of  his  partners,  Peter  Dodge, 
says,  "Joe  has  an  agenda,  a  clear  idea  of 
what  he  wants  to  do,  although  he  may 
describe  it  as  unclear — as  'mucking  about 
in  the  swamp.'  He  weaves  through  his  dis- 


tractions in  a  constant  direction. " 

Over  the  course  of  his  life  the  distrac- 
tions have  included  automobile  racing  (in 
Formula  3  500cc  cars),  International 
Finn-Class  sailboat  racing,  competitive 
fly-casting,  and  mountain  climbing.  For  a 
period,  one  of  his  consuming  interests  was 
making  exquisite  models  of  old  sailing 
ships  out  of  bone;  he  would  pester  his 
butcher  for  special  bones  and  boil  them  for 
days  before  working  on  them. 

Probably  all  his  other  activities,  in 
one  way  or  another,  ultimately  fold 
into  Esherick's  architecture.  During 
his  student  days,  he  says,  he  once 
took  a  job  as  an  anatomical  drafts- 
man: "I  tended  cadavers  and  finally  got 
one  of  my  own.  I  learned  the  human  body 
is  nothing  but  anomalies;  it  only  vaguely 
resembles  the  textbook  idealization.  I  still 
think  it  is  important  to  look  at  the  partic- 
ularity of  a  thing.  Architecture,  and  even 
science,  is  not  done  by  beautifully  elegant 
systematic  methods,  as  is  sometimes 
claimed.  It  is  an  inductive  rather  than  a 
deductive  process. " 

Esherick  was  born  in  Philadelphia  and 
studied  architecture  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  when  it  was  still  a  beaux-arts 
school.  Along  the  way  he  apprenticed  to 
his  famous  uncle  Wharton  Esherick,  the 
sculptor-woodworker,  and  for  a  time  con- 
sidered leaving  school  and  becoming  a 
sculptor  himself.  But  his  father,  an  electri- 
cal engineer,  talked  him  out  of  it,  and  a 
year  after  graduating  he  took  off  for  the 
West  Coast  and  got  a  job  as  a  twenty-dol- 
lars-a-week  draftsman.  It  was  a  radical 
change  from  the  East  Coast  for  an  aspiring 
architect.  "The  whole  climate  had  to  be 
learned,"  he  recalls.  "You  had  to  learn  to 
read  the  land." 

When  World  War  II  came  he  first  de- 
clared himself  a  conscientious  objector  but 
changed  his  mind  and  went  into  the  naval 
air  force  for  the  duration.  After  that  it  was 
back  to  San  Francisco,  and  in  1946  he 
opened  his  own  office. 

It  was  a  dividing  time  for  architecture. 
In  the  East  the  postwar  industrial  style 
began  to  take  over.  At  an  architecture 
symposium  at  New  York's  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  in  1948  one  of  the  partici- 
pants denounced  the  West  Coast  Bay 
Region  style,  with  its  reliance  on  natural 
materials,  as  "wood  butchery."  Even  San 
Francisco,    when    the   building   boom 
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"Joe  helped  us 

get  in  touch  with  what 

we  really  wanted." 


"I  don't  know  whether  to  call  it  an  Esherick  house  or  a  Bermak  house,"  says  the  pleased  Dr.  Gordon  Bermak,  an  Esherick  client  from  the  early  1960s. 


reached  it,  eventually  grew  a  crowd  of  steel 
and  glass  skyscrapers.  But  Bay  Region- 
style  compassion  carried  on  in  smaller 
structures,  and  Esherick  was  a  part  of  it.  He 
began  teaching  at  Berkeley  in  1952.  Two 
of  his  present  partners,  Peter  H.  Dodge 
and  Charles  M.  Davis,  were  among  his  stu- 
dents there.  George  W.  Homsey  also  grad- 
uated from  Berkeley,  but  earlier. 

In  Esherick's  hands  the  Bay  Region  style 
is  most  often  rendered  in  redwood  or  shin- 
gle siding,  frequently  capped  by  shed  roots 
with  no  overhangs;  sometimes,  however, 
he  uses  stucco.  He  takes  great  pains  in  fit- 
ting a  house  to  its  landscape,  often  picking 
a  less  than  obvious  spot.  "Never  build  on 
the  best  part  of  the  site,"  he  instructs,  "be- 


cause then  you  don't  have  ir  anymore. 
Build  next  to  the  best  part." 

Like  the  McLeods',  a  number  of  his 
houses  hang  from  the  edges  of  steep  lulls 
near  treetop  level;  others,  however,  lie  in 
meadows  or  occupy  small  lots  in  urban 
neighborhoods.  I  le  designed  the  hist  sev 
en  houses,  along  with  a  general  store,  tor 

the  Sea  Ranch,  a  development  on  wind* 

swept  hind  that  was  once  a  huge  sheep  pas- 
ture, with  eleven  miles  ot  breathtaking 
ocean  frontage,  just  three  hours'  drive 

north  ot  San  Francisco.  Hshcruk's  Sea 
Ranch  houses  look  as  it  they  had  grown 
there,  edited  by  the  breeze. 

Esherick  himself  lives  in  a  small  walk-up 
town  house  on  Russian  Hill,  one  ot  several 


he  designed  and  built  on  the  property  ot  .in 
older  house  that  he  lived  in  during  his  se< 
ond  marriage.  The  older  house  became  his 
wile's  when  the  marriage  broke  up.  just  as 
his  previous  home,  designed  by  Esherick 
and  considered  one  of  his  best,  went  to  his 

lust  wife  m  an  eailiei  divonc.  1  le  h.is  five 
children,  all  grown. 

1  lis  narrow,  shingled  residenc  e  starts  at 
street  level  with  a  two  >.  ai  garage,  in  which 
is  parked  the  venerable  BMW,  which  his 

wite  Norma,  a  thud  generation  lapaiu ise 

American,  drives  to  her  office  at  the  uni- 
versity in  Berkeley,  where  she  is  an  assis- 
tant provost .  Esherick  usually  travels  in  his 
GMC  Jimmy  truck. 

Indoors  the  Esherick  home  is  a  study  in 
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relaxed  but  busy  living,  especially  the  top- 
floor  living-dining  area  and  kitchen.  Ex- 
cept for  a  view  of  the  bay,  books  dominate 
the  space,  overflowing  the  shelves  to  sit  in 
stacks  on  the  floor.  One  shelf  is  devoted  to 
volumes  by  and  about  James  Joyce,  E.  M. 
Forster  occupies  a  second,  and  a  third  is 
shared  by  George  Orwell  and  the  Spanish 
civil  war  (during  which,  Esherick  says,  he 
came  close  to  joining  the  Abraham  Lin- 
coln Brigade).  In  a  corner  stands  a  pile  of 
foreign  dictionaries:  Portuguese,  German, 
French,  Italian,  and  Russian.  Currently 
his  reading  is  concentrated  on  two  writers: 
the  German  novelist  Robert  Musil  and  the 
Austrian  social  critic  Karl  Kraus.  He  finds 
that  fiction  has  much  to  say  to  him  when  it 
comes  to  designing  buildings. 

Architecturally,  he  may  have 
learned  most  from  Forster,  in 
whom  he  first  became  interested 
after  college.  "I  would  be  reading 
along,"  he  says,  "and  everything 
seemed  under  control,  like  a  tea  party,  and 
suddenly,  without  changing  tone,  some- 
thing enormous  and  terrible  would  hap- 
pen. His  ability  to  surprise  intrigued  me;  I 
tried  to  figure  out  how  he  did  this." 

"The  surprise  was  often  subtle,"  Esher- 
ick continues,  "not  cataclysmic.  That  sort 
of  thing  should  happen  in  buildings  all  the 
time.  What  a  building  needs  is  reassuring 
things  that  turn  into  something  else.  It  is 
often  desirable  to  dramatize  things — not 
to  take  people  out  of  their  daily  lives,  but 
to  intensify  their  daily  lives — with,  for 
example,  a  view." 

In  particular,  Esherick  equates  design 
with  comedy.  "Comic  ideas  have  an  anal- 
ogy to  architecture.  You  set  someone  up 
here,  and  then  the  punch  line  is  over  there. 
That  sudden  abrupt  flip  can  be  a  revela- 
tion, or  a  Joycean  epiphany — which  is 
close  to  what  architecture  is." 

In  the  dining  area  of  the  Eshericks' 
house  is  a  table  by  Wharton  Esherick,  and 
in  his  studio  a  Wharton  Esherick  desk,  dif- 
ficult to  see  because  it  is  piled  high  with 
papers  and  books.  The  bedroom  lacks  a 
bedstead;  the  double  mattress  lies  on  the 
floor.  Esherick  has  been  intending  for 
some  time  to  make  a  bed  frame,  "one  that 
can  be  completely  taken  apart,"  he  says, 
and  "held  together  with  wedges  and  coun- 
terwedges." 

In  1977,  the  year  he  was  persuaded  to 
become  chair  of  the  architecture  depart- 
ment at  Berkeley,  Esherick  took  up  cook- 
ing as  a  counterbalance.  "I  like  teaching, 
but  being  chairman  was  enough  to  drive 
y<  hi  insane.  I'd  come  home  all  wound  up.  I 
cooked  to  relax:  I  needed  something 
engrossing.  "Now  emeritus  at  the  universi- 
ty, he  srill  is  the  family  cook.  Mrs.  Esher- 


One  senses  a  restless 
mind  and  a 
hunger  to  connect. 


Slick  and  neat:  the  R.A.B.  Motors  building. 


ick  makes  the  salads  and  washes  the 
dishes.  Friends  say  that  Joe  is  an  excellent 
cook  and  an  adventurous  one.  One  recent 
evening  he  was  preparing  grilled  swordfish 
that  he  had  first  marinated  in  balsamic 
vinegar  and  fresh  coriander. 

Although  Esherick  Homsey  Dodge  and 
Davis  does  more  houses  than  most  estab- 
lished architects,  it  is  a  multisided  firm, 
with  buildings  to  its  credit  in  most  sizes  and 
functions.  For  thirty  years  it  has  been 
creating  college  facilities,  starting  with  the 
ten-story  College  of  Environmental  De- 
sign, at  Berkeley,  where  Esherick  taught. 
The  firm  designed  seven  of  the  stations  for 
BART,  the  Bay  Area's  subway  system.  It 
produced  the  marvelous  Monterey  Bay 
Aquarium  (Connoisseur,  March  1985). 
Commercially,  it  did  the  Cannery,  con- 
verting an  enormous  brick  food-packing 
facility  near  the  San  Francisco  waterfront 
into  a  warren  of  retail  shops,  and,  in  stark 
contrast  to  the  Cannery,  the  RAB  Mer- 
cedes-Benz agency  in  San  Rafael,  an 
installation  as  gleaming  and  precise  as  the 
automobiles  it  sells  and  services. 

Today  the  firm,  with  its  staff  at  seventy, 
is  large  enough  to  tackle  almost  any  proj- 
ect. Its  biggest  commission  so  far  is  cur- 
rently on  the  drawing  board:  a  state- 
archives  building  covering  a  full  block  in 
Sacramento.  Also  under  design  are  the 
United  States  embassy  in  La  Paz,  Bolivia, 
and  lour  libraries. 

For  each  job  that  comes  in,  one  of  the 


four  partners  takes  charge,  but  there  is 
much  interplay  and  a  consistent  character 
to  the  results.  Looking  to  the  future, 
Esherick,  the  guru,  has  been  transferring 
stock  to  his  younger  partners,  so  Homsey, 
Dodge,  and  Davis  all  now  own  more  than 
he  does. 

Along  with  the  larger  jobs,  all  the  part- 
ners want  to  continue  doing  residential 
work,  an  unusual  attitude  for  a  sizable 
office.  In  the  experience  of  most  archi- 
tects, houses  do  not  pay.  But  that  is  not 
invariably  true,  and  even  when  it  is,  says 
Esherick,  "doing  houses  keeps  you  in  con- 
tact with  the  human  aspects  that  apply  to 
any  kind  of  enclosure.  If  all  your  work  is  in 
large  buildings,  you  lose  track  of  that. 
Developers,  for  instance,  want  a  product 
they  can  sell  to  their  opposite  number,  the 
managers:  the  poor  user  isn't  considered. 
In  the  same  way,  some  libraries  are  done 
for  librarians,  when  they  should  be  done 
for  readers;  a  lot  of  churches  are  done  for 
priests,  when  they  should  be  done  for 
churchgoers.  Designing  houses  reminds 
you  of  this  and  helps  you  do  a  better  job  on 
a  more  anonymous  building." 

Unfortunately,  the  expense  to  the 
client  of  getting  a  house  designed  and  built 
has  risen  drastically  over  the  years.  Fees 
included,  the  firm's  early  houses  used  to 
cost  in  the  $40,000-to-$50,000  range— a 
sum  that  today  would  hardly  cover  fees 
alone,  even  on  a  moderately  budgeted 
house,  since  the  partners  have  to  charge 
for  their  time  on  an  hourly  basis.  "When 
someone  comes  in  wanting  a  house,"  says 
Peter  Dodge,  "I  tell  them  it's  going  to  be 
expensive."  Such  a  house,  however,  com- 
pares with  most  houses  as  couture  clothing 
does  with  ready-to-wear.  It  is  designed  to 
fit  one  client,  physically  and  in  spirit. 

Joe  Esherick's  latest,  now  being  com- 
pleted on  a  spectacular  site  high  in 
Pacific  Heights,  seems  sure  to  become 
one  of  the  legendary  houses  in  San 
Francisco.  It  will  be  one  of  the  more 
costly,  too,  at  $4  million.  It  is  a  geometric 
wonder.  The  client  first  asked  for  circular 
rooms  arranged  about  a  round  open  court- 
yard, but  Esherick  showed  her  how  he 
could  contour  the  shapes  more  subtly, 
making  them  ellipses.  Although  windows 
for  the  most  part  will  be  the  standard  fac- 
tory sash  that  Esherick  likes  so  well,  the 
house  abounds  in  rich  materials,  such  as 
patterned  pecan  on  some  floor  areas,  and 
slate  on  the  floor  o(  splendid  balconies 
with  an  unencumbered  view  down  to  the 
bay  and  beyond.  Over  the  course  of  their 
meetings  together,  the  client  and  Esherick 
decided  to  cover  the  originally  proposed 
inner  courtyard  and  to  place  within  it  a 
coiled  elliptical  stairway  of  great  elegance. 
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One  of  the  Esherick  firm's  great  successes  is  the  Monterey  Bay  Aquarium — part  educational  facility,  part  entertainment  palace. 


The  enclosure  above  is  not  the  predictable 
dome  but  a  cone  truncated  by  a  large 
slanted  skylight.  The  outdoor  canopy,  on 
the  front  of  the  house  sheltering  the  door- 
way, is  shaped  as  another  cone  intersected 
by  an  ellipse.  Such  features  make  the 
house  a  potential  nightmare  for  the  skilled 
craftsmen  working  on  it,  yet  it  is  being 
completed  in  record  time.  Esherick  him- 
self has  done  carpentry,  cabinetmaking, 
and  welding  and  knows  how  to  run  a  lathe 
or  mill,  with  the  result,  he  says,  that  he 
and  the  workers  see  problems  in  much  the 
same  way  and  soon  find  solutions. 

He  laments  that  "housing  for  anyone 
but  the  reasonably  well-to-do  has  really 
disappeared"  and  tries  to  fill  the  gap  at 


times,  for  example  by  designing  ;i  small 
apartment  building  for  a  group  of  develop- 
mentally  disabled  people — a  project  fully 
as  intricate,  with  its  many  human  and 
bureaucratic  complexities,  as  the  Pacific 
Heights  house,  and  possibly  even  more 
time-consuming.  The  fee  this  time  will  he 
a  money  loser  for  the  office.  Esherick  is 
donating  his  time. 

1  le  is  losing  money  as  well  on  a  water- 
front-redevelopment project  that  he  is 
working  on  with  the  small,  mostly  blue 

collar  community  of  C  )oos  Bay,  Oregon.  "I 

like  going  up  there,"  he  says.  "I  get  to  talk 
to  a  lot  of  people  quite  different  from 
around  San  franc  isco." 

So  Esherick,  at  seventy-four,  continues 


to  evolve;  he  has  a  dread  of  "getting 

tagged,"  even  fol  a  building  he  is  proud  ot. 
"It  we  know  one  thing,  it  is  that  e\  et\  hodv 
is  different,"  he  s,i\s,  "and  that  there  isn't 

going  to  he  any  single  answei  t<>  am 

thing."    He   describes    tin-    new    Pacifu 

I  [eights  house  as  "that  elaborate  geome 
try — the  kind  of  thing  von  c  an't  just  draw  . 
you  have  to  think  it  first."  He  adds,  "I  like 
it  very  much.  But  the  very  fact  thai  I  can 

Ao  it  means  I'm  net  eagei  to  Ao  it  again.  I 

want  to  An  things  I  don't  know  lu>\\  in  do 
yet."D 

Wahcr  Mi  Quade,  a  contributing  editor  to  mis 
magazine,  wrote  <i/-><»i<r  cashmere  for  ( Ion 
noisseur's  January  1989  issue. 
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Athanosius  Kircher,  Camera  Obscura,  1646.  This  "camera"  operated  on  the 
same  principle  as  today's,  but  an  artist's  hand  was  needed  to  fix  the  image. 


Hippoiyte  Bayard,  Self-portrait  as  a  Drowned  Man,  1840.  [Direct  bleaching 
process.]  On  the  back  of  this  picture,  Bayard  wrote:  "The  body  you  see  is  that 
of  Monsieur  Bayard. . . .  The  Academy,  the  King,  and  all  who  have  seen  his 
pictures  admired  them,  just  as  you  do.  Admiration  brought  him  prestige,  but 
not  a  sou.  The  Government,  which  gave  M.  Daguerre  too  much,  said  it  could  do 
nothing  for  M.  Bayard  at  all,  and  the  wretch  drowned  himself." 


Louis  Jacques  Mande  Daguerre,  The  Artist's  Studio,  1837.  The  oldest  surviving 
daguerreotype.  Daguerreotypes  are  unique  positives,  produced  by  the  action  of 
the  sun  on  silver-plated  and  sensitized  copper  plates.  Exposures  were  so  long 
that  for  a  portrait  a  person  would  have  had  to  sit  without  moving  for  twenty- 
five  minutes  in  glaring  sunlight;  one  writer  said  he  knew  no  one  "who  ever 
performed  this  daring  feat  of  salamanderism." 


HISTORY  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

ON  ITS  150THANNIVERSARY 

Our  choice  of  masterpieces  of  the  medium 

By  Vicki  Goldberg 
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William  Henry  Fox  Talbot,  The  Open  Door,  1844.  [Salt  print  from  a  calotype 
negative.]  From  The  Penal  of  Nature,  the  first  book  to  include  photographs. 


Maxime  Du  Camp,  The  Colossus  of  Abu  Simbel,  1850.  [Salt  print  from  a 
calotype  negative.]  In  1849,  when  Gustave  Flaubert  traveled  to  the  Middle  East 
with  Du  Camp,  he  tried  out  in  his  journals  a  newly  realistic  style  that 
would  blossom  later  in  Madame  Bovary,  while  Du  Camp  focused  his  realistic  instru- 
ment on  Egypt's  monuments,  nearly  buried  under  centuries  of  blowing  sand. 


David  Odavius  Hill  and  Robert  Adamson,  John  Henning  and 
Alexander  Handyside  Ritchie,  ca.  1845.  [Salt  print  from  a 
calotype  negative.]  In  this  striking  portrait  of  two  sculp- 
tors, Hill  and  Adamson  exploited  the  calotype's  painterly 
lack  of  detail  and  the  rough  surface  of  the  paper  negative 
to  produce  chiaroscuro  effects  that  at  the  time  were  lik- 
ened to  Rembrandt's.  Hill  wrote  that  unlike  daguerreo- 
types, calotypes  were  alive,  because  they  seemed  like  "the 
imperfect  work  of  man  . . .  and  not  the  much  diminished 
perfect  work  of  God." 


One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  during  a  period  of  dizzy- 
ing technological  advance,  the  French  unveiled  an 
invention  that  would  change  the  world:  photography. 
Within  a  few  years,  the  medium  had  proved  vital  to 
scientists  and  artists  and  blossomed  as  an  art  in  its  own 
right.  From  the  beginning  the  camera  attracted  mast  its, 
who,  as  we  see  to  our  perhaps  unreasoning  surprise, 
almost  immediately  ptoduced  images  as  indelible  as  any 
ever  taken.  A  collection  of  highlights  from  the  brief  his- 
tory of  this  dazzling  medium  appears  above.  Below,  in 
brief,  the  historical  backdrop. 

It  all  begins  in  the  Renaissance,  when  the  invention  of 
one-point  perspective  spurred  a  quest  for  a  more  perfect 
reproduction  of  nature.  Artists  carried  the  camera 


obscura  ("dark  room";  see  illustration)  outdoors  to  im- 
prove their  landscape  drawings.  This  camera  had  a  hole 
in  one  wall;  sunlight  peeping  in  threw  an  inverted  image 
of  trees  and  fields  onto  the  opposite  wall.  A  lens  could 
sharpen  the  image;  a  mirror  would  turn  it  tight  side  up, 
Today's  camera  operates  on  the  same  principle. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  experimenters  discover 
that  nature  would  reproduce  herself  on  p.ipet  or  leather 
Heated  with  light-sensitive  silver  salts,  but  alas,  the 
images  soon  disappeared.  Then,  in  1816,  Niccphoie 
Niepce,  a  French  inventor  who  aimed  his  tiny  "artitu  i.il 
eye"  oui  his  window,  united  camera  optics  and  chemis- 
try. (His  earliest  images  are  lost;  a  barely  legible  picture 
he  took  around  1827  is  rhe  earliest  surviving  photo 
graph)  Niepce  later  entered  into  partnership  with  the 


paintd  Louis  Jacques  Mande  Daguerre'  to  pellet  the 

process bui  died  in  1833,  leav  ing  Daguerre  toexperimeni 

On  his  nun. 

Paguerre  was  ,i  sunn  artisl  and  ownei  ol  the  Paris 
Diorama,  .i  spectacle  composed  ol  hyperrealistk  paint- 
ings and  i  level  light  effects  that  confounded  the  eve.  In 
.in  age  devoted  to  realism,  he  was  looking  for  a  still  more 
convinc  ing  illusion.  At  last  he  found  one. 

18W:  I  he  French  Chamber  d  Deputies  grants  pen- 
sions to  Daguerre  and  toNiepce's  sun  and  makes  photog- 
raphy public  property.  "From  today  painting  is  d^wM" 
cries  the  painter  Paul  IVIaroche.  Anorher  Frenchman 

'Examples  ol  the  work  of  photographers  whose  names  appear  in 
boldface  appear  in  this  article. 
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A.-A.-E.  Disderi,  Portrait  of  Princess  Gabrielie  Buonaparte,  ca.  1862.  [Un- 
cut albumen  print  from  a  carte  de  visite  negative.]  Getting  eight  poses 
on  one  negative,  Disderi  sold  cartes  of  the  famous  to  the  masses. 


Albert  Sands  Southworth  and  Josiah  Johnson  Howes,  Da- 
guerreotype Portrait  of  Lemuel  Shaw,  ca.  1840-62.  The  so- 
lemnity of  early  portraits  may  reflect  long  exposure  times 
and  the  fact  that  sitters'  heads  were  generally  clamped  in 
place  by  metal  head  stands.  The  more  spontaneous  ap- 
proach of  Southworth  and  Hawes  achieved  here  a  lasting 
monument  to  Yankee  integrity  and  strength  of  mind. 


says  the  daguerreotype  "is  not  a  picture.  ...  It  is  the 
faithful  memory  of  what  man  has  huilt  throughout  the 
world  and  of  landscapes  everywhere.  .  .  .  You  will  write 
to  Rome:  send  me  hv  post  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's,  and  the 
dome  of  St.  Peter's  will  come  to  vou  hy  return  mail." 
Hippolyte  Bayard,  a  French  civil  servant,  discovers  and 
exhibits  a  version  of  photography  on  paper  before  the 
official  announcement  enshrines  '■  'he  father 

of  photography.  When  news  of  I  vention  is 

withheld,  he  makes  a  photographic  pn  te  .  portraying 
himself  as  a  man  who  has  drowned  himseli  ii 

1 839:  Across  the  Channel,  William  Henry  Fox  Tal- 
bot, a  scientist,  mathematician,  and  >  la  il  scholar 
has  been  taking  photographs  himself  tor  four  .ears  I  )is 
mayed  to  learn  of  I)agucrrc\  invention,  he  rushes  i 
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Nadar,  Gustave  Dore, 
ca.  1855.  [Woodbury- 
type.]  Nature  made 
Dore  handsome; 
culture  made  him 
romantic;  Nadar  made 
him  an  artist-hero. 


show  his  own.  The  calotype  (from  the  Gteek  tor  "beauti- 
ful picture")  is  made  by  a  negative-positive  process  and 
printed  on  paper.  It  has  eloquent  painterly  qualities  but 
cannot  match  daguerreotypes  for  brilliant  detail  and  at 
first  has  the  unhappy  knack  of  fading  in  a  hurry.  Yet  Tal- 
bot's invention — the  infinitely  teproducible  negative- 
positive  print- — -is  the  true  ancestor  of  modern  photogra- 
phy; in  the  1850s  photographic  negatives  displace 
Daguerre's  unique  metal  plates. 

1840:  Technical  improvements  make  daguerreotype 

portraits  possible;  portrait  studios  spring  up  like  weeds. 

nans  especially  excel  at  daguerreotypes,  which 

ren  brought  over  from  Paris  in  1839  by  Samuel  F. 

rse,  inventor  ol  the  telegraphic  code  and  a  pho- 
'  igrapher himself.  In  1853,  eighty-six  daguerreotype  stu- 


dios are  recorded  in  New  York  City  alone;  one  claims  to 
take  between  300  and  1,000  pottraits  a  day.  The  chief 
studios  are  defining  the  character  of  America  in  images  of 
its  leading  citizens. Americans  win  three  of  the  five 
medals  at  the  Great  Exhibition  in  London  in  1851. 

1843:  When  David  Octavius  Hill,  a  Scottish  paint- 
er, decides  to  paint  a  portrait  of  some  450  men  and  wom- 
en associated  with  the  founding  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  he  turns  to  the  photographer  Robert  Adam- 
son  to  help  him  secure  likenesses.  Hill  and  Adamson's 
c  i  illaboration  explores  the  expressive  possibilities  of  Tal- 
bot's process;  they  produce  images  so  splendid  that  Hill's 
eventual  painting  looks  quite  dim  by  comparison.  They 
work  outdoors,  with  a  tew  indoot  ptops,  in  sunlight  that 
marks  their  subjects'  taces  with  dramatic  shadows. 
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Julia  Margaret  Cameron,  Sir  John  Herschel,  1867.  [Albumen  print.]  Although  contemporaries  criticized  her  images,  Cameron  preferred  the  resemblance  to  old- 
master  paintings  created  by  a  slight  blur.  In  this  close-up,  the  old  astronomer  and  photography  pioneer  stares  intensely  at  her  camera— and  at  us. 
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Timothy  O'Sullivan,  A  Harvest  of  Death,  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania,  1863. 
[Albumen  print.]  The  first  Civil  War  pictures  of  bloated  bodies  stunned 
Americans.  In  fact,  O'Sullivan  had  rearranged  the  dead  for  a  better  com- 
position. Things  are  not  always  what  they  seem  in  photography. 


Carleton  Watkins,  Cape  Horn  near  Celilo,  ca.  1868.  [Albumen  print,  mammoth  plate.]  In 
Watkins's  photograph  of  Cape  Horn— as  geometrical  and  empty  as  an  abstract  paint- 
ing— the  stillness  of  eternity  is  pierced  by  the  lines  of  a  railroad  track.  The  hand  of  man 
is  at  work  in  the  wilderness;  the  railroad  would  change  the  West  forever. 
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Eadweard  Muybridge,  Sow  Walking,  1887.  [Albumen  print.]  Muybridge  devised  a  means  of  projecting  his  serial  pictures  of 
animals  in  motion  onto  a  screen  in  such  rapid  succession  that  they  appeared  to  be  actual  motion  pictures. 


1840s:  The  Industrial  Revolution  has  devised  a 
machine  to  report  on  its  progress  at  the  very  moment  that 
science,  art,  and  literature  are  demanding  a  more  com- 
prehensive and  objective  description  of  the  world.  Trav- 
el has  expanded  rapidly,  what  with  railroads  and  steam- 
ships and  an  increasingly  affluent  and  educated  middle 
class.  Europeans  like  Maxime  Du  Camp  journey  across 
oceans  and  continents  to  bring  back  photographic  sou- 
venirs of  foreign  lands  for  general  edification. 

1 849:  Sir  David  Brewster  introduces  the  stereoscope, 
making  it  possible  to  view  the  three-dimensional  won- 
ders of  stereographs  easily  in  the  comfort  of  the  parlor. 
After  Queen  Victoria  acquires  one  in  185 1 ,  entire  popu- 
lations seem  to  follow  suit.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
remarks,  The  stereograph  .  .  .  is  to  be  the  card  of  intro- 


duction to  make  all  mankind  acquaintances." 

1851:  Frederick  Scott  Atchet 's  wet  collodion  process 
is  published;  it  will  dominate  the  field  fot  thirty  years. 
Using  glass-plate  negatives  coated  with  collodion,  pho- 
tographers can  now  achieve  finely  detailed  prints,  espe- 
cially on  the  new  albumen  paper,  prepared  with  egg 
white.  (In  1866  it  is  estimated  that  England  breaks  six 
million  eggs  a  year  merely  to  keep  its  photographs  sharp. ) 
Glass  plates  are  heavy  and  have  to  be  prepared  just  before 
exposure  and  developed  immediately  afterward;  pho- 
tographers need  strong  backs  or  good  donkeys. 

1854:  Andre- Adolphe-Eugene  Disderi  patents  the 
carte  de  visite,  a  photograph  approximately  the  size  of  a 
visiting  card.  Disderi  uses  a  special  camera  with  multiple 
lenses  to  produce  eight  poses  on  a  single  negative,  which 


is  then  cut  up  into  eight  portraits,  reducing  the  price  of 
porttaiture  considerably.  Vanity  can  now  be  harnessed 
to  mass  production.  Cartomania  spreads  rapidly.  In  the 
week  after  Prince  Albert  dies,  the  British  public  buys 
70,000  portraits  of  their  queen's  late  husband. 

1854-56:  The  ambratype  and  tintype  ate  inttoduced, 
making  portraits  ever  more  inexpensive;  the  rising  mid- 
dle class  acquires  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  aristocracy. 
"From  that  moment,"  says  Baudelaire,  "our  squalid 
society  rushed,  Narcissus  to  a  man,  to  gaze  at  its  trivial 
image  on  a  scrap  of  metal." 

The  first  era  of  mass  porttaiture  produces  some  bril- 
liant portraitists.  In  France,  Nadar  (bom Ciaspard-Felix 
Tournachon)  limns  and  helps  establish  a  new  class  oi 
cultural  heroes  whose  valor  rests  on  talent  and  intellect 
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Ah/in  Langdon  Coburn,  Wapping,  1904.  [Platinum  and  gum  bichromate.]  To  earn  respect  as  artists,  the  Pidorialists  made  their  photographs  resemble  works  in  other 
media.  In  this  astonishingly  modem  composition  Cobum  marries  the  lyrical  softness  of  a  Whistler  painting  to  the  bold  devices  of  Japanese  woodcuts. 
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Jacques-Henri  Lartigue,  Auteuil,  Friday  at  the  Races  (detail),  ca.  1911. 
While  still  a  boy,  Lartigue  cast  a  fresh  eye  at  the  new  century;  an 
unguarded  expression  was  not  yet  thought  proper  subject  matter  for  a 
photograph — not,  at  least,  for  a  class  that  could  afford  to  guard  its  image 


Paul  Strand,  Wall  Street,  New  York,  1915.  [Gelatin  silver  print.]  Strand  renounced  Pictorialism; 
his  high-contrast  image  finds  avant-garde  formal  geometries  in  the  daily  life  of  the  city. 


Lewis  Hine,  Breaker  Boys  in  a  Coal  Chute,  South  Phtston,  Pennsylvania,  January, 
1911.  [Gelatin  silver  print.]  Widely  reproduced,  Hine's  photographs  stirred  up  public 
outrage  over  child  labor.  His  compassionate  documentary  work  established  a 
tradition  essential  to  later  photographers  like  Walker  Evans  and  W.  Eugene  Smith. 


Laszlo  Moholy-Nagy,  Jealousy,  1927.  A  Bauhaus  master  revives 
the  technique  of  photomontage  to  play  here  with  negative- 
positive  imagery  and  negative- positive  emotions. 


rather  than  high  hirth  or  military  deeds. 

In  England,  one  of  the  finest  portraitists  is  a  woman 
and  an  amateur.  Julia  Margaret  Cameron  says,  "My 
whole  soul  has  endeavoured  to  do  its  duty .  .  .  in  record- 
ing faithfully  the  greatness  of  the  inner  man  as  well  as  the 
features  of  the  outer  man."  Among  her  finest  achieve- 
ments: her  portrait  ot  Sir  John  Herschel,  a  noted  astron- 
omer and  pioneer  ot  phi  itography,  who  discovered  hypo, 
the  fixative  still  in  use  today,  and  coined  the  terms  "posi- 
tive," "negative,"  and  "photography,"  meaning  "light 
writing." 

Many  distrust  a  means  I  representation  that  Jepends 
on  a  machine,  hut  artists  n  mor<  and  more  on  the  cam- 
era. In  1859,  Baudelaire  fumes  that  photogr.iphy  is 
usurping  the  powers  <»(  ima  ;ii  ition:  'I  am  convinced 
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that  the  ill-applied  developments  of  photography,  like 
all  other  purely  material  developments  ot  progress,  have 
contributed  much  to  the  impoverishment  of  French  ar- 
tistic genius,  which  is  already  so  scarce."  Yet  in  1862  a 
French  court  declares  that  photography  is  an  art  and  adds 
that  photographic  images  deserve  copyright  protection 
— which  has  stopped  no  one  from  wondering  whethet 
photography  is  art  or  is  not. 

1860s:  Although  war  pictures  were  taken  as  early  as 
the  1840s,  no  war  has  been  so  extensively  reported  as  the 
American  Civil  War.  Mathew  Brady  and  his  assistants 
take  more  than  7,000  photographs  ot  that  conflict. 
Action  cannot  he  stopped  with  the  equipment  of  the 
time,  and  at  ti r^t  war  photographs  are  pu::lmg  and  disap- 
pointing to  an  audit  nee  accustomed  to  the  drama  ot  his- 


torical paintings,  hut  harrowing  scenes  of  randomly  scat- 
tered corpses  bloated  by  death  prompt  the  New  York 
Times  to  write  of  Brady,  "If  he  has  not  brought  bodies  and 
laid  them  in  our  dooryards  and  along  the  streets,  he  has 
done  something  very  like  it."  Timothy  O'SuIlivan  also 
brings  home  the  horrors  from  the  fields  ot  Gettysburg. 

After  the  Civil  War,  Brady  goes  broke.  America  dis- 
covers its  destiny  out  West,  and  photographers  like 
O'SuIlivan,  Carleton  Watkins,  and  William  Henry 
Jackson  take  pictures  that  enlarge  the  country's  sense  of 
itselt  and  ot  what  it  has  to  lose  to  the  westward  march  ot 
progress.  Watkins,  one  ot  the  early  photographers  to 
record  the  mighty  Cathedral  Rock  and  Bridalveil  water- 
t.ill  ot  Yosemite,  travels  to  Oregon  in  1867.  At  a  time 
when  enlargements  cannot  easily  be  made  from  small 
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Alexander  Rodchenko,  At  the  Telephone,  1928.  [Gelatin  silver  print.]  "In  order 
to  teach  people  to  see  things  in  a  new  light,"  the  Russian  avant-gardist  wrote, 
"it  is  essential  to  photograph  normal  objects  with  which  they  are  familiar 
horn  entirely  unexpected  angles  and  positions " 


Man  Ray,  Dora  Maar,  1936.  [Solarized  silver  print.]  Dark  edges  and  tone 
reversals  occur  when  light  strikes  a  photographic  image  that  has  not  yet  been 
fixed.  May  Ray's  assistant,  for  one,  discovered  this  "solarizing"  process  by 
accident,  when  a  mouse  ran  over  her  foot  in  the  darkroom  and  she  hastily 
reached  for  the  light  switch. 


negatives,  Watkins  uses  exceptionally  large  glass  plates 
to  convey  the  grandeur  of  unknown  lands. 

1873:  For  the  first  time  in  America,  a  newspaper  (the 
New  York  Daily  Graphic)  uses  the  halftone  process  to 
reproduce  a  photograph.  The  process  does  not  spread 
rapidly  until  the  1890s,  when  rotogravure  presses  make 
high-quality  reproduction  feasible,  hut  it  eventually 
revolutionizes  publishing.  Today,  the  vast  majority  of  all 
reproductions  are  printed  in  halftone. 

1878:  The  gelatin  dry  plate  is  perfected,  replacing 
wet  collodion  and  the  portable  darkroom.  Plates  can 
now  be  prepared  long  before  exposure  and  developed 
long  afterward.  "Blessed  then  be  the  dry  plate!"  a  travel- 
ing photographer  exclaims. 

1877-78:  Eadweard  Muybridge  photographs  a 
horse  at  full  gallop,  proving  that  all  four  legs  are  off  the 
ground  at  one  time  but  gatheted  under  the  belly  rather 
than  extended  like  the  legs  of  a  rocking  horse,  as  has 
been  supposed.  Art  from  Egyptian  to  Rosa  Bonheur  is 
thus  proved  inaccurate.  In  the  1850s,  photography  man- 
aged to  stop  a  man  in  midwalk;  in  the  1880s,  the  camera 
winks  at  flapping  birds  and  cantering  pigs.  Soon,  Muy- 
bridge  devises  a  means  of  projecting  his  series  pi<  turesol 
animal  locomotion  onto  a  screen  in  such  r    id  succes- 


sion that  they  appear  to  be  actual  motion  pictures, 

1888:  George  Eastman  introduces  the  Kodak,  a  box 
camera  with  a  roll  of  paper  film  that  takes  100  circular 
images.  The  purchase  price:  $25  (value  in  1989:  $H0). 
When  the  roll  is  finished,  the  entire  camera  m.i\  he  seni 
to  the  lab,  which  prints  the  film  and  reloads  the  camera 
for  ten  dollars  more.  Eastman's  accurate  slogan  "You 
Press  the  Button,  We  Do  the  Rest"  delivers  photography 
to  the  masses;  as  Alfred  StieglitZ  later  puts  it,  "This  w.is 
the  beginning  of  the  'photographing Tythc  yard'  era, 
and  the  ranks  ol  enthusiastic  Button  Pussets  were 
enlarged  to  enormous  dimensions."  Reeling  and  incon 
sequential  moments  assume  a  value  they  did  not  have 
before. 

Only  a  child,  Jacques-Henri  Lirtigue  is  among  the 

lust  to  cast  a  fresh  and  quizzical  eye  at  the  new  century.  In 

one  wonderfully  unstudied  and  undignified  picture,  a 
woman's  gorgeous  white  plumage  flames  up  above  1 50111 
gentleman's  perfect  silk  top  hat,  magnifying  the  unstyl 

ish  moment  when  she  chews  her  lips  in  discomposure. 

Tin--  is. i  record  of  i.ues,  types,  costume,  and  social  class, 
as  well  as  candid  photography  ai  a  very  early  era 

1889:  P.I  I.  Emerson,  in  England,  publishes  Natural 
istic  Photography,  in  an  attempt  tocountenu  I  the  fashion 


tor  faked  scenes  and  in. iss  produced  |vitr.uis  before 
painted  vistas.  I  le  calls  cm  photographers  to  imitate  nat 
ural  vision,  which  he  mist.ikenh  assumes  is  akin  to  the 
effects  ol  Impressionism.  He  touchesofl  an  epidemic  ol 

fuzzy  pictures  and  umpires  the  IV  rorialisi  movement 

The  Pictoriahsts,  who  include  Allied  StieglitZ,  Ed 
wardStek  hen,  andAlvin  LangdonCoburn  in  America, 
campaign  to  establish  photography  as  an  attistic  mi 
dium.  Some  make  unique  prints  in  nonsilvet  processes 
like  platinum  oi  gum  bk  hromate,  "i  fiddle  with  images 
diinng  development  to  simulate  watercolors  and  prove' 

that  photographers  c  an  lv  artists  loo. 

1895s  W  ilhelm  Conrad  Roentgen  disc  out-  the  \ 
ray  in  Wurzburg,  ( lermany  In  Paris,  I  ouis  and  Auguste 

I  urn  nil  -how  the  first  true  motion  pic  lines 

As  Willi, un  M   Ivins,  |i  ,  s,i\\  "  I  he  nineteenth  c  en 

tury  began  by  believing  that  what  was  reasonable  was 
iiuc  and  it  wound  up  by  believing  thai  what  ii  saw  a  pho- 
tograph i't  vv.is  tine."  As  people  become  aware  ol  the 
human  costs  ol  industrialization,  the  medium  begins  to 
document  unpleasant  social  realities.  In  America,  h  the 
tune  the  teloiin  movement  is  in  lull  swing,  Lewis  Hine  h 

hired  by  the  National  Child  I  abor(  bmmittee.  "With  .i 

picture  thus  sympathetically  interpreted,"  he  writes  in 
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Erich  Salomon,  Portrait  of 
an  Age,  1931.  [Gelatin  sil- 
ver print.]  Here  the  French 
politician  Aristide  Briand 
(pointing)  wins  his  bet  that 
Salomon  would  find  a  way 
into  a  secret  meeting.  In 
the  early  thirties,  it  was 
said,  there  were  "just  three 
things  necessary  for  a 
League  of  Nations  confer- 
ence: a  few  foreign  secre- 
taries, a  table,  and  Dr. 
Erich  Salomon." 


Henri  (artier- Bresson,  Alitante,  Spain,  1 933.  [Gelatin  silver  print.]  The  early  35-mm  master  Cartier-Bresson  liked  to  hang  around  unobtrusively,  waiting  for  "the  decisive 
moment" — when  the  world  unconsciously  arranges  itself  in  a  manner  that  ideally  matches  form  and  content.  But  these  three  prostitutes  may  be  posing. 


1909,  "what  a  lever  we  have  for  the  social  uplift." 

1907:  The  autochrome  brings  color  to  the  market. 
Successful  experiments  with  color  began  in  1861,  but 
this  is  the  first  commercially  viable  process. 

About  the  time  of  World  War  I,  "straight  photogra- 
phy"— clearly  focused,  unretouched  imagery  that  makes 
no  attempt  to  look  like  watercolors  or  etchings — tries  to 
push  Pictorialism  off  the  stage.  Even  during  the  first 
decade,  a  call  goes  our  (<>ra  purely  photographic  aesthet- 
ic; in  the  middle  of  the  sect  >nd,  Paul  Strand  answers  with 
portraits  of  people  on  the  street  unaware  they  are  being 
studied  and  geomerric  abstractions  of  such  everyday 
items  as  groups  of  bowls  or  pon  h  railings.  Stnnd  later 
says  that,  in  comparison  to  pictorial  photography,  "a 
simple  record  in  rhe  National  Geographic  magazine 


...  or  an  aerial  photographic  record  is  an  unmixed 
relief.  They  are  honest,  direct,  and  sometimes  informed 
with  beauty,  however  unintentional." 

1920s:  The  camera  comes  to  be  regarded  as  the  ideal 
instrument  to  create  an  art  for  the  machine  age.  The 
twenties  are  alive  with  experiment.  In  Paris  in  1 92 1 ,  the 
American  artist  and  photographer  Man  Ray  by  accident 
rediscovers  one  of  the  earliest  forms  of  photography,  in 
which  objects  placed  on  a  piece  of  sensitized  paper  and 
exposed  to  light  make  a  photographic  impression  with- 
out benefit  of  camera.  He  calls  the  process  Rayograph, 
after  himself. 

In  Russia,  Alexander  Rodchenko  seeks  nothing  less 
than  a  new,  camera-assisted  order  of  vision.  "In  order  to 
teach  people  to  see  things  in  a  new  light,"  he  writes,  "it  is 


essential  to  photograph  normal  objects  with  which  they 
are  familiar  from  entirely  unexpected  angles  and  posi- 
tions. ..."  Photomontage,  essentially  a  nineteenth- 
century  technique,  is  revived  by  Dada  artists,  political 
satirists,  and  Bauhaus  masters  like  Laszlo  Moholy- 
Nagy. 

1920s  and  1930s:  The  Leica  comes  to  market  in 
1924-  With  its  small  size,  extremely  fast  lens,  and  rapid 
shutter  speeds,  the  35-mm  camera  makes  it  easy  to  take 
"candid"  pictures  in  whatever  light  is  available.  A  new 
era  in  photojournalism  is  born.  Dr.  Erich  Salomon  dons 
white  tie  and  tails  to  infiltrate  top-level  meetings  and 
photograph  diplomats  off  guard.  Before,  men  of  rank  had 
leisure  to  adjust  their  dignity  for  photographers.  Henri 
Cartier-Bresson,  an  early  35-mm  master,  later  coins  the 
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Dorothea  Lange,  Ditched, 
Stalled,  and  Stranded, 
1936.  [Gelatin  silver 
print.]  Lange's  photo- 
graphs of  migrant  work- 
ers were  studied  by  John 
Steinbeck  before  he 
wrote  The  Grapes  of 
Wrath,  and  then  by  John 
Ford  before  he  filmed 
Steinbeck's  book. 


J^^P 


Robert  Capa,  D-Day 
Landing,  1944.  [Gelatin 
silver  print.]  Capa  said 
a  bumbling  lab  techni- 
cian threw  his  photo- 
graphs of  D-Day  out  of 
focus,  but  the  blurred 
pictures  seem  perfect 
representations  of  the 
speed,  risk,  and  terror  of 
that  perilous  invasion. 


term  "the  decisive  moment"  for  that  tiny  instant  when 
the  world  unconsciously  arranges  itself  in  a  manner  that 
perfectly  matches  form  and  emotional  content.  His  usual 
method  is  to  hang  around  unnoticed,  prowling  for  such 
moments  and  pouncing  on  the  sly. 

1935:  The  U.S.  government  establishes  what  he- 
comes  known  as  the  FSA  (Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion) and  hegins  a  vast  documentary  project  to  photo- 
graph rural  America  and  win  support  for  FDR's  policies. 
Dorothea  Lange's  photographs  of  migtant  workers  give 
rise  to  a  virtual  mythology  of  the  Depression. 

1935:Kodachrome,  the  first  35-mm  color  film,  ispul 
on  the  market. 

1936:  Life  magazine,  the  first  American  photo  mag- 
azine, publishes  its  first  issue.  (German'    .  ■'.  pioneered 


the  form  in  tin-  late  twenties.)  With  pictures  bearing  the 
burden ol  the  story,  photography  achieves  a  new  status  as 
a  vehicle  ol  communication.  In  a  1938  New  Yorka  cat 
toon,  one  editor  asks  another  it  it  is  all  right  to  relet  to 
their  subscribers  as  "readers." 

19*9-45:  World  War  II  is  reported  and  photo 
graphed  t,u  more  intensively  than  any  previous  wai  in 
history.  Robert  Capa  leamshow  toparac  Imtv  inordei  to 
go  in  with  the  troops.  "It  youi  pictures  aren't  good 
enough,"  he  says,  "you're  noi  i  lose  enough." 

1947:  The  Polaroid  camera,  designed  In  Edwin  II 
Land,  makes  instant  photography  a  reality.  In  1948, 
home  television  becomes  available. 

1951:  W.  Eugene  Smith  brings  the  photo  essay  in  i 
new  pitch  in  his  "Spanish  Village"  m  Life.  Photojournal- 


ism continues  to  dominate  the  media  until  the  end  of  the 
decade,  when  rV  begins  to  supplant  it. 

1955:  "The  Family  ol  Man."  organised  by  Edward 
Steichen,  opens  ai  the  Museum  of  Modem  An.  in  New 
York;  ii  consists  ol  503  photographs,  eventually  teen  by 

some  9,000,000  people  in  more  than  thirty  countries 

1951):  Robed  Frank's  Iht  Americans  is  published 
here.  Frank,  bom  in  Switzerland,  has  an  outsider's  ironic 
and  poignani  view  oi  Americans  aa  essentially  lonely, 
alienated,  and  racially  divided,  drifting  across  endless 

highways  under  a  tattered  flag.  His  shot-trom-the -hip. 
binned,  radically  cropped,  and  eccentrically  framed 
photographs  open  the  door  to  a  new,  raw  spontaneity. 

Midfifties:  Photographs,  having  first  been  intro- 
duced onto  canvas  by  i  uhiMii,  reappear  in  paintings  by 
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W.  Eugene  Smith,  The  Thread  Mak- 
er, 1951.  [Gelatin  silver  print.] 
Photographers  still  consider  Smith 
the  consummate  photojournalism 
This  domestic  yet  timeless  image  is 
from  what  may  be  his  finest  photo 
essay,  "Spanish  Village." 


Robert  Rauschenberg  and  then  Andy  Warhol.  The  way 
is  thus  prepared  for  today's  mixed-media  atmosphere. 

Late  fifties:  The  first  camera-equipped  satellites  are 
launched.  In  1966,  Lunar  Orhiter  I  takes  the  first  photo- 
graph of  the  entire  Earth  from  space.  Eventually,  the 
strange  beauty  of  photographs  made  on  computer  com- 
mand in  unmanned  satellites  will  put  a  new  twist  on  the 
old  question  of  whether  a  machine  can  make  art. 

Early  sixties:  Thi  holograph  is  perfected  with  the 
assistance  of  lasers,  answ  ring  at  last  Daguerre's  dream  of 
the  complete  illusion. 

1970s:  Cold  steps  to  the  forefront  in  photography. 


Previously,  color  has  been  left  pretty  much  to  amateurs 
and  advertisers;  now,  mass  reproduction  improves,  and 
more  photographers  take  the  medium  seriously.  In  the 
seventies,  magazines  print  photojournalism  and  war 
photography  predominantly  and  sometimes  exclusively 
in  color,  and  museums  begin  to  show  it  respect. 

1970s— 1 980s:  Art  moves  in  on  photography.  Artists 
like  Chuck  Close,  David  Hockney,  Lucas  Samaras,  and 
Cindy  Sherman  exhibit  photographs.  Appropriators  like 
Barbara  Kruger  and  Sherrie  Levine  exalt  anonymous 
photographs  of  no  great  intrinsic  merit  or  rephotograph 
pictures  by  famous  photographers,  a  gesture  that  ques- 


tions the  potential  for  originality  in  a  world  blanketed  by 
reproducible  media.  Wright  Morris  writes:  "If  there  is  a 
common  photographic  dilemma,  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  so 
much  has  been  seen,  so  much  has  been  'taken,'  there 
appears  to  be  less  to  find.  The  visible  world,  vast  as  it  is, 
through  overexposure  has  been  devalued." 

1980s:  Electronic  imaging  offers  to  revolutionize 
photography.  One  can  project  videotape  on  a  television 
monitor,  freeze  the  frame,  and  print  out  an  image  with- 
out benefit  ot  him  or  still  camera.  In  the  foreseeable 
future,  countless  photographs  may  be  printed,  from 
images  made  but  never  printed  by  a  photographer,  thou- 
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Lucas  Samaras,  Photo-transformation,  1974.  [Polaroid,  3"  x  3".] 
Samaras  torments  the  Polaroid  emulsion  before  it  hardens. 


sands  of  miles  away  and  transmitted  over  an  electronic 
network. 

Many  major  magazines  already  have  the  capacity  to 
alter  a  photograph  easily  and  seamlessly.  The  National 
Geographic,  in  order  to  tit  a  photograph  on  its  cover, 
moves  two  of  the  pyramids  closer  together. 

Given  sufficient  data,  a  computer  can  also  produce  a 
photograph  of  a  person  or  event  that  has  never  existed, 
Who  says  a  photograph  cannot  tell  a  lie.'  1 

Vicfei  Goldberg  is  at  work  on  a  new  book,  lc(  »i 
Influential  Photographs. 


Robert  Rauschenberg,  factum 
II,  1957.  [Combine  painting, 
62"  x35".]  In  the  fifties, 
photographs  began  to  appear 
in  galleries  that  looked  down 
their  noses  at  photographers. 


Rex  Features  Limited,  Max  Headroom,  1985.  An 
actual  photograph  of  the  masked  actor  Matt  Frewer, 
computer-enhanced  to  mimic  a  computer  graphic. 
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Two  rolling  mini-landscapes.  Above:  The  undulations  on  this  two-acre  lawn  in  Southampton,  New  York,  lend  the  land  poetry  and  mystery,  especially  when  shadows 
play  on  them.  Right:  The  shapes  of  the  lawn  on  a  seaside  property  in  Massachusetts  echo  the  waves  of  the  ocean  and  the  landforms  on  the  far  horizon. 
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Sculptors  of  the  landscap 


Waves 


Among  landscape  architects,  Arthur  Ed- 
win Bye  is  regarded  as  something  of  a 
romantic,  an  artist  who  likes  to  use  wild 
elements  in  nature  for  aesthetic  ends.  On  a 
site  in  Connecticut,  for  example,  he 
exposed  underlying  limestone  rock  forma- 
tions to  create  a  truly  extraordinary  rock 
garden.  On  Long  Beach  Island,  New  Jer- 
sey, he  replanted  a  sandy  peninsula  with 
only  five  varieties  of  carefully  selected  flo- 
ra; by  thus  limiting  his  palette,  he  empha- 
sized the  continuity  and  serenity  of  the 
seaside  landscape. 

The  two  projects  shown  on  these  pages 
redefine  the  standard  symbol  of  the  estate: 
the  lawn.  Instead  of  making  it  as  smooth 
and  flat  as  possible,  A.  E.  Bye  makes  it 
wavy.  The  lawn  ceases  to  stand  for  man's 
domestication  of  nature  and  turns  into  the 
exact  opposite — a  reminder  of  the  variety 
and  beauty  of  nature. 

The  idea  was  born  in  1983  when  one  of 
Bye's  associates,  Janis  Hall,  became  fasci- 
nated by  the  effects  of  water  on  sand.  A 
sculptor,  Hall  studied  the  phenomenon, 
recording  many  of  her  impressions  in  clay. 
When  a  client  with  a  property  on  the  south 
coast  of  Massachusetts  came  to  Bye's  firm, 
Hall  was  ready  with  a  carefully  thought  out 
suggestion,  something  she  has  come  to  call 
"land  sculpture." 

As  the  owner  watched  (with  some  trepi- 
dation), the  topsoil  was  stripped  off  a  two- 
acre  seaside  site  and  stockpiled.  Trucks 
then  rumbled  onto  the  land,  delivering 
1 ,000  cubic  feet  of  sand,  which  bulldozers 
and  backhoes  shaped  to  Hall's  specifica- 


tions. Then  the  topsoil  was  respread  and 
the  acreage  seeded.  The  total  cost  came  to 
about  $40,000,  or  a  little  less  than  that  of 
the  kind  of  extensive  replanting  that 
more-conventional  landscape  architects 
favor.  Better  yet,  says  Hall,  who  now  has 
her  own  firm  and  often  works  in  partner- 
ship with  Bye,  "the  client  is  thrilled.  The 
lawn  in  the  foreground  echoes  the  forms 
you  see  in  the  background  all  the  way  to 
the  horizon — the  land  undulates  like  the 
waters  o(  Buzzards  Bay." 

Hall  took  land  sculpture  further  with 
jobs  in  Salisbury,  Connecticut,  and  James- 
town, Rhode  Island.  A.  E.  Bye  himself  has 
produced  the  subtlest  of  all  the  projects  so 
far,  the  one  pictured  at  left.  The  lawn  is  in 
the  summer  retreat  of  Southampton,  Long 
Island,  where  the  land  is  naturally  very 
flat.  Bye  added  slight  undulations  ranging 


from  tour  feet  to  two  feet.  Th.it  is  enough 
to  yive  the  owners  and  their  guests  .i  feel  of 

real  diversity  as  they  walk  the  land.  As  tor 
Ed  Bye,  he  particularly  likes  the  way  shad- 
ows play  over  the  site,  changing  with  every 
hour  over  every  season.  "Li^ht  is  very 
important,"  he  points  out.  "It  add*  a  lot  ot 
mystery  and  abstraction." 

Like  all  fresh  ideas,  land  sculpture  has 
been  discovered  by  imitators.  Bye  is  hardly 
worried.  "You  can  get  too  intellectu.il  in 
this  kind  of  project,  but  the  key  is  to  use 
your  intuition,"  he  says,  knowing  that  teu 
people  can  match  his  ability  to  sense  the 
potential  of  a  landscape.  Besides,  he  and 
Hall  have  a  new  wrinkle  in  mind.  They 
want  to  plant  wildtlowers  on  one  of  their 
undulating  projects  and  see  the  waves  and 
ripples  in  glorious,  living  color. 

— P/n/i/'  I  lerrera 
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THE  WORLD'S  10  BEST 

The  upper  crust  of  cuisine  cast  their  votes 


'-■"■^•<--. 


Best  in  what  sense?  Does  one  mean  rich 
people  eating  rich  food  in  surroundings 
of  white  linen,  gray  velvet,  twinkling 
chandeliers,  and  unctuous  service?  Not 
necessarily.  But  what  a  best  restaurant 
must  surely  offer  is  some  agreeable  dining 
room  to  which  the  owner  warmly  wel- 
comes you;  through  whose  kitchen  door 
filter  promising  scents  of  roasting  birds 
and  intense  sauces;  which  offers  a  deli- 
cious house  wine  as  well  as  a  discriminat- 
ing wine  list;  where  hot,  well-charged 
dishes  are  brought  by  amiable  people 
who  see  to  it  that  you  are  never  in  want 
of  anything. 

The  food  must, 
of  course,  be  per- 
fect, whether  artful- 
ly complex  or  exqui- 
sitely simple,  but  in 
either  case  composed 
of  fine,  honest  ingre- 
dients: the  flesh  of 
healthy  animals  that 
have  led  carefree  lives; 
fruits  and  vegetables 
that  have  grown  in 
some  carefully  tended 
local  garden.  No  aspa- 
ragus and  strawberries 
in  December,  please. 
Then  there  is  am- 
bience, which,  whether 
it  is  rather  splendid  or  re- 
freshingly unaffected, 
should  comprise  such 
comforts  as  shining  glass  and  silver,  am- 
ple napkins,  garden  flowers,  a  view,  per- 
haps, or  a  handsome  fireplace;  above  all, 
cheerful  faces  and  fellow  diners  who  ap- 
pear to  be  relishing  their  meal  and  one 
another's  company. 

Last  and  far  from  least — especially  be- 
cause it  grows  rarer  by  the  year — this  su- 
perior restaurant  must  offer  intelligent 
service,  attentive  and  unintrusive, 
whether  delivered  by  a  smiling  young 
woman  with  a  white  apron  over  a  neat 
dress  or  by  a  waiter  of  stylish  aplomb. 
Good  service  is  one  of  the  highest  forms 
of  civility,  requiring  the  best  of  both  the 
one  who  gives  and  the  one  who  receives. 

To  discover  the  best  restaurants,  no 
matter  where,  Connoisseur  consulted 
more  than  a  score  of  well-seasoned  liners 
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for  their  preferences.  We  also  polled 
members  of  the  esteemed  international 
gastronomic  club  Confrerie  de  la  Chatne 
des  Rotisseurs,  whose  members  encour- 
age the  pursuit  of  culinary  excellence. 
Not  surprisingly,  the  voting  favored  the 
great  cuisine  of  France.  Almost  200  res- 
taurants were  mentioned  at  least  once. 
Forty  of  them  stood  apart,  either  for  the 
frequency  with  which  they  were  named 
or  for  some  unusual  quality. 

Of  these,  the  ten  listed  below  came 
out  tops,  all  of  them  offering  the  best  of 
food,  wine,  ambience,  and  service.  Their 
chefs  are  great;  their  general  excellence 
has  been  consistent  over  a  period  of 
years,  sometimes  decades.  You  can  count 
on  a  meal — should  you  have  the  good 
fortune  to  find  yourself  in  their  vicinity 
one  of  these  days — that  you  will  remem- 
ber the  rest  of  your  life.  Now  and  then 
the  commonplace  and  necessary  can  be- 
come a  foretaste  of  paradise. 

^  L'Auberge  de  VIII 
Illhaeusern,  France 
(Phone:89  71.83.23) 

Pierre  Salinger,  who  produced  the  PBS 
series  on  the  best  restaurants  of  France, 
rates  this  three-star  country  inn  "the  best 
in  the  world,"  on  all  counts — its  pictur- 
esque setting,  impeccably  paced  service, 
consistently  outstanding  and  innovative 
food,  and  fine  French  wines.  The  inn  has 
been  in  the  Haeberlin  family  for  more  than 
a  century,  and  over  the  years  they  have 
transformed  Alsatian  cooking  into  a  so- 
phisticated, refined  art. 

What  makes  Marc  Haeberlin's  ap- 


"Taillevent 
is  only  the 
second-best 
restaurant 
in  the  world',' 
says  Pierre 
Salinger. 


proach  special  is  his  creative  blending  of 
rustic  regional  ingredients  from  the  hearty 
Alsatian  larder  and  light,  elegant  prepara- 
tion. He  takes  cabbage,  a  traditional  Alsa- 
tian staple,  and  incorporates  it  into  a  sub- 
lime dish  of  plump  squab  breasts  marinated 
in  port  and  brandy  laid  in  a  lacework  of 
cabbage  and  chicken  farci,  all  enclosed  in 
a  flaky  puff  pastry. 


The  family-run  Auberge  is  homey  yet  elegant. 


Inside:  the  favorite  London  refuge  of  aristocrats. 

j^   The  Qrill  Room 
Connaught  Hotel 
London,  England 
(Phone:  1  499-7070) 

"This  very  British  establishment  serves 
traditional  English  fare,  from  Dover  sole  to 
braised  oxtail,  better  than  any  other,"  says 
Thomas  Moore,  president  of  the  U.S. 
Chaine.He  attributes  the  restaurant's  ap- 
peal to  a  "successful  marriage  of  superla- 
tive wines  and  wonderful  game":  "The 
Brits  are  big  hunters,  and  the  Connaught 
always  has  a  fresh  supply  of  grouse,  par- 
tridge, pheasant,  pigeon,  or  woodcock,  in 
season,  which  they  grill  quite  simply." 
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By  Mary  A.  Kelly 
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30  OTHER  FAVORITES 

Auberge  de  L'Eridan 
Annecy,  France 

Aureole 

New  York,  New  York 

Bacon 

Cap  d'Antibes,  France 

Ballymaloe  House 
Sbanagarry,  Ireland 

Berowra  Waters 

Berowra  Waters,  Australia 

Chez  Panisse 
Berkeley,  California 


Commander's  Palace 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Fu's 

New  York,  New  York 

Gaddi's 
Hong  Kong 

Georges  Blanc 
Vonnas,  France 

Gualtiero  Marchesi 
Milan,  Italy 

Jean  Louis  at  Watergate 
Washington,  D.C. 


Kinloch  Lodge 

Isle  of  Skye,  Scotland 

La  Belle  Epoque,  Hotel  Okura 
Tokyo,  Japan 

La  Maison  Arabe 
Marrakesh,  Morocco 

Le  Boeuf  Rouge 
Geneva,  Switzerland 

Le  Lion  d'Or 
Washington,  D.C. 

Le  Manoir  aux  Quat'  Saisons 
Great  Milton,  England 


Les  Crayeres 
Reims,  France 

L'Oustau  de  Baumaniere 
Les  Baux,  France 

Lucas-Carton 
Paris,  France 

Moulin  de  Mougins 
Mougms,  France 

The  Normandie,  Oriental 
Bangkok,  Thailand 

Pane's  &  Paul's 
Atlanta,  Georgia 


Hotel 


Pic 

Valence,  France 

Sky  Lounge,  Plem  d'hoilo 
Kobe,  Japan 

Tetou 

Golfe-Juan,  France 

Tmg  Li  Guan 
Beijing,  China 

\  ictorian 
Dusseldorf,  Germany 

Weinhaus  Schwarzwfildei 
Munich,  Germany 


"Tour  d'Argent 
is  an  overrated 
tourist  trap; 
Maxim's  is  a 
joke"  Malcolm 
Forbes  snaps. 


"I'm  partial  to  French  cooking,"  admits 
the  bon  vivant  and  publisher  Malcolm 
Forbes,  "and  my  wine  cellar  is  all  Bor- 
deaux, but  in  London  I  eat  at  the  Con- 
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naught  Grill.  The  French  chefs  must  ill 
suffer  mat  de  met  crossing  the  ( Ihannel." 

"The  Connaught  C  irill  is  one  of  the  rare 
hotel-restaurants  left  which  arc  good," 
says  the  German  television  impresario 
Rainer  Morit:.  Over  the  years  Connaughi 

has  become  as  much  ;i  part  of  the  British 

establishment  as  the  queen  herself. 

y^  Qirardct 

Crissier,  Switzerland 
(Phone:  21  634.05.05) 
One  vote  tor(  iirardet  comes  from  1  con 
ard  Lauder,  whoc  riss<  tosses  the  world  run- 
ning Estec  Lauder,   Inc.   Another  comes 


from  the  polymath  columnist  (foi  the 

link's  of  London)  and  gourmet  Bernard 
Levin.  "All  the  great  French  chefs  will 
want  to  have  im  head  when  1  say  that  this 
Swiss  restaurant  is  the  world's  best,  but  it's 
the  truth,"  says  Levin.  "I've  nevei  known 
a  single  course,  a  single  mouthful  that 

wasn't  up  to  the  very  highest  standards." 

The  secret,  says  ,i  Chatne  member,  is 
that  "(  lirardet  is  the  consummate  inn<  >\  a 
tor.  Mis  digustation  menu  is  a  beautifully 
orchestrated  progression  of  flavors."  The 

selection  may  begin  with  a  simple  fantasy 
of  crayfish  in  a  chilled  bisque  and  move 
provocatively  through  aromatic  i  ourses  of 
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lightly  tried  duck  liver  or  fresh  sole  with 
green  asparagus  to  a  more  piquant  deviled 
langoustine.  The  nine-  (or  more)  course 
menu  confirms  the  adage  "L'appetit  vient  en 
mangeant. " 

j^"  Inverlochy  Castle  Restaurant 

Fort  William,  Scotland 

(Phone:  397  2177) 
"Dining  at  Inverlochy  Castle,  in  Scot- 
land, is  the  way  I  imagine  lords  and  ladies 
must  dine  every  night,"  says  Barbara  To- 


At  Scotland's  Inverlochy  Castle,  a  (east  fit  for  kings. 

ber,  a  Chaine  member  and  the  editor  of 
Bride's  magazine.  The  chef  Graham  New- 
bould,  who  formerly  cooked  at  Kensington 
Palace,  uses  fresh  local  ingredients  and  a 
light,  original  approach  to  French  cook- 
ing. The  restaurant  has  won  worldwide 
acclaim  as  "the  best  in  Scotland" — not  so 
easy  as  it  may  sound — and  has  attracted 
the  likes  of  King  Hussein,  Robert  Redford, 
and  David  Hockney. 

Hotel  guests  select  their 
evening  fare  at  leisure  dur- 
ing the  day.  "This  gives 
one  the  comfortable  feel- 
ing of  being  in  one's  own 
home,"  says  one  gourmet.  A 
wine  cellar  rich  in  French  and  German 
classics  offers  an  assortment  of  New  Zea- 
land and  Australian  wines,  as  well  as 
choice  California  vintages. 

Inverlochy  is  the  home  of  Mrs.  Grete 
Hobbs.  She  welcomes  guests  to  her  castle 
with  warmth,  style,  and  elegance  that 
create  a  magical  atmosphere.  People  who 
have  stayed  or  supped  at  Inverlochy  return 
again  and  again. 

y^  Jamin 

Paris,  France 

(Phone:  1  47.27.12.27) 
"What  makes  Jamin  special,"  says  Rai- 
ner  Moritz,  "is  their  ability  r<   create  bril- 
liant and  refined  food,  ranging  from  a  sim- 
ple filetderouget  to  a  complex  steamed  rav- 


"My  favorite 
restaurant? 
Home','  laughs 
the  gourmet 
cook 
Pavarotti. 


ioli  with  langouste.  Red  snapper  is  the  eas- 
iest dish  to  prepare;  anyone  can  do  it,  but 
the  chef  preserves  the  taste  of  the  sea  in  the 
most  incredible  way." 

"The  way  they  use  flowers,  seating,  and 
colors,"  says  JoAnne  Cuillo,  a  member  of 
the  Chatne,  "creates  a  friendly  ambience 
unusual  for  a  three-star  French  restau- 
rant." Indeed,  Jamin  has  the  delightful 
atmosphere  of  an  English  conservatory, 
with  colors  and  glass  that  radiate  light. 

One  of  France's  finest  chefs,  Joel  Robu- 
chon  serves  his  own  version  of  nouvelle 
cuisine.  "Here,  sauces  give  way  to  condi- 
ments," say  the  writers  on  French  food 
Mary  and  Phil  Hyman.  "Filet  of  sole  is 
served  dry,  flavored  with  a  little  crust  of 
sesame  seeds;  squab  and  foie  gras  are 
steamed  in  a  cabbage  leaf  and  served  with 
coarsely  ground  pepper  and  sea  salt.  At  his 
best,  Robuchon  takes  an  ingredient  and 
intensifies  its  taste,  as  in  his  now  famous 
truffle  'pancake.'  He  also  delights  in  serv- 
ing dishes  that  evoke  regional  cuisines, 
like  his  lentils  with  duck  giblets,  or  homey 
fare — he  was  the  first  nouvelle  cuisine  chef 


Unpretentious  Jamin  whispers  nouvelle  cuisine. 

to  put  mashed  potatoes  on  his  menu,  reha- 
bilitating the  plebeian  puree."  Even  Ber- 
nard Levin,  who  has  "happily  witnessed 
the  retreat  of  nouvelle  cuisine,"  finds  Ja- 
min's  fare  delightfully  satisfying. 

Several  of  the  people  polled  in  this  sur- 
vey singled  out  Jamin's  wine  list  for  special 
praise.  Kudos  also  went  to  the  sommelier, 
a  man  who  never  fails  to  decant  the  Bor- 
x  for  you  and  knows  that  a  wineglass 
must  be  replaced  after  each  bottle. 


y^  Le  Cirque 

New  York,  N.Y. 
(Phone:212-794-9292) 

"The  most  important  qualities  of  a  res- 
taurant are  the  absolute  freshness  and  per- 
fect presentation  of  the  food, "  says  Barbara 
Tober,  "and  the  presence  of  the  owner  at 
all  times  to  assure  that  his  guests  are  well 
taken  care  of.   Sirio  Maccioni  does  an 


Sirio  Maccioni,  Le  Cirque's  host  extraordinaire. 

extraordinary  job  on  both  counts." 

At  a  time  when  the  menus  of  the  world's 
great  restaurants  appear  to  be 
shrinking,  while  more  attention 
is  given  to  quality  than  to  vari- 
ety, Le  Cirque's  menu  has  re- 
mained extensive.  Diners  are 
offered  a  selection  of  approxi- 
mately eight  fish  courses, 
eight  meat  dishes,  and  up  to 
eighteen  grilled  or  roasted 
entrees.  This  is  in  addition 
to  the  specials  of  the  day. 
Daniel  Boulud,  the  French 
chef,  manages  to  preserve 
the  excitement,  original- 
ity, and  value  of  each  dish. 

"I  have  attended  private  parties  there 
with  as  many  as  sixty  people,"  says  Mal- 
colm Forbes,  "and  the  food  is  always  first- 
rate."  Barry  Sterling,  co-owner  of  the  Iron 
Horse  Vineyards,  in  California,  observes, 
"Le  Cirque  has  created  its  own  style  and 
ambience,  which  are  reminiscent  of  din- 
ing in  the  great  restaurants  of  Paris  in  the 
old  days  when  people  used  to  dress  for 
meals." 

j^-  Le  Louis  XV 

Monte  Carlo,  Monaco 
(Phone:93  30.23.11) 

"The  lush  decor  and  palatial  attention 
to  detail  create  an  atmosphere  of  sheer 
indulgence  that  is  truly  a  throwback  to  the 
era  of  Louis  XV,"  says  Suzanne  Cohn, 
another  Chaine  member.  One  sits  down  to 
dinner  in  plush  brocaded  armchairs,  sur- 
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rounded  by  portraits  of  Louis  XV's  numer- 
ous attractive  mistresses.  The  room  is  lit  by 
massive  chandeliers,  and  under  one's  feet 
is  a  handmade  Moroccan  carpet. 

The  food — in  antithesis  to  all  this  peri- 
od ornateness — is  light,  fresh,  and  simple. 
The  chef,  Alain  Ducasse,  regarded  by  his 
peers  as  a  genius,  cooks  in  the  traditional 
Nicgise  style  of  the  south  of  France.  The 
balance  of  French  haute  cuisine  and  Ital- 
ian zest  is  apparent  in  such  dishes  as  an 
intense  shellfish  soup  with  cepes,  rabbit 
stew,  and  crusty  sea  bass.  The  vegetarian 
tasting  menu,  which  includes  risotto  with 
morilles  and  gyromites  d' Auvergne,  varies 
according  to  the  season. 

j^   Les  Pres  d'Eugenie 

Eugenie-les-Bains,  France 
(Phone:58  51.19.01) 

This  grand  inn  and  spa  is  owned  and  run 
by  one  of  France's  most  noted  chefs, 
Michel  Guerard,  who  "invented"  nou- 
velle  cuisine.  He  achieves  richness  in  his 
cooking  without  using  flour  or  butter, 
blending  in  a  reduction  of  vegetables  to 
thicken  his  sauces.  The  result  is  his  very 
light  "spa  cuisine."  For  those  who  cannot 
forget  their  cholesterol,  this  is  gourmet 
food  at  its  best. 

"Les  Pres  d'Eugenie  is  the  perfect  place 
to  taper  off  after  a  splurge  of  marvelous  eat- 
ing around  France,"  advises  Barry  Ster- 
ling. Part  of  its  charm  is  the  ethereal  set- 
ting, in  a  nineteenth-century  manor  house 
in  the  French  countryside,  well  off  the 
beaten  path.  After  a  thermal  bath,  one 
might  lunch  on  the  terrace,  overlooking  a 
garden  of  roses,  rhododendrons,  and  foun- 
tains. "You  really  feel  as  if  you  are  set  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,"  exclaims  a 
Chatne  member. 


The  dieter's  godsend,  Michel  Guerard,  at  Les  Pres. 
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A  TASTER'S  CHOICE 

Mast  ot  us  distinguish  between  our  favorite  restau- 
rants and  those  we  believe,  through  our  experience 

or  their  reputation,  to  he  the  best.  Sometimes  thev 
coincide,  hut  1  douht  it  this  happens  ver\  often 
vorite  restaurant  mav  have  other  than  culinarv  • 
ciations — we  fell  in  love  in  it,  tor  instance.  In  the 
nature  ot  things,  we  do  not  sample  great  restaurants 
verv  often.  Thev  are  expensive  and  inconveniently 
located  for  everyday  lite.  Would  you  emigrate  to 
Lausanne  because  ot  Girardet' 

1  respect  the  new,  superstar  chefs  of  France  and 
feel  that  they  have  done  a  superb  job  for  their  coun- 
try and  their  profession.  I  like  their  cubing  best 
when  it  is,  so  to  speak,  ott  duty:  cuisine  ffrandmerc. 
not  nouvelk.  Delicate,  light,  exquisitely  presented 
food  is  not  my  idea  of  a  night  out.  It  is  becoming  dif- 
ficult to  find  food  that  tastes  strong.  Beet,  tor  in- 
stance, is  everywhere  sold  too  young  and  too  lean; 
vegetables  are  scrubbed  (earth  equals  minerals,  equals 
flavor);  the  difference  between  my  own  hen's  eggs 
and  the  most  expensive,  "free  range,"  is  astonishing. 
Those  economies  of  scale  and  lowest  common  multi- 
ples ot  taste  are  showing  up  everywhere,  even  in 
good  restaurants.  The  exceptions  are  family-run  res- 
taurants of  the  smaller  sort  in  provincial  France, 
northern  Italy,  and  Spain.  Britain  has  the  best  Chi- 

j^   Plume 

The  Regent,  Hong  Kong 
(Phone:  3  721-1211) 

"The  Plume  is  a  sculptured-glass  palace 
suspended  over  the  movable  collage  of  tug- 
boats and  junks  of  the  spectacular  Hong 
Kong  harbor,"  says  a  Chatne  member, 
who  also  praises  the  sophisticated  staff. 

Although  the  food  at  Flume  is  nouvelle 
cuisine,  it  is  influenced  by  the  best  of  Chi- 
nese cooking.  One  may  sample  anything 
from  bird's-nest  soup  to  lobster  and  scal- 
lops prepared  with  Chinese  sauces  to  tiger 
prawns  and  snow  peas  in  a  light  curry 
cream.  "Truly  great  meals  such  as  these  do 
not  call  attention  to  themselves,"  says 
Thomas  Moore,  "and  their  presentations 
do  not  intrude  on  your  consciousness." 
Like  many  of  the  great  restaurants,  Flume 
has  a  degustatum  menu,  which  provides 
small  samples  of  six  or  seven  courses.  "A 
degustation  menu  is  the  true  test  ot  a  restau 
rant,"  says  Moore.  "It  demonstrates  the 
chef's  artistry." 

While  the  grand  setting  and  exquisite 
food  are  clearly  the  restaurant's  drawing 
points,  the  wine  list  also  received  a  rave 
from  Mayon  lchino.se,  whose  own  wine 
cellar,  in  C  aliforma, 
is  considered  to  he 
one  o(  the  nation's 
best.  She  says  that 
she  was  "delight' 

ed    to    find    even 

some   excellent         /  1 

California  wines 

there." 


ind  Indur. 
rwrs  i.  •h-taddisin  and  bland' 

Here  are  three  cand.  n  Lc 

B<ieu/  Rirujje.  in  Geneva  The  c  •  •  d-Lvon- 

nais  and  muscular:  hUd  HUsage,  trip*. 
perfect  bed  Cooked  in  broth.  The  Beaujolais  is ' 
by  and  sucked  up  by  the  vwiss  tranc.  drink  the  cool 
house  St. -Amour.  The  Iruna,  in  Cambridge.  Massa- 
chusetts. I  lunched  pretty  well  d.nh  there  in  the 

ind  always  in  superb  company.  It  is  | 
white  restaurant:  white  linen,  white  globe  lights, 
white  pictureless  walls  with  a  veranda  tor  summer, 
oft  the  street.  Basque  Cooking — garlic  *>up  with 
eggs,  eeU  in  oil  and  garlic,  roast  stutted  pepj- 
kept  the  taste  ot  the  supermarket  at  bay.  BoiiyrruiL>e 
House,  in  G>unry  Cork,  Ireland.  This  seems  to  be  a 
country  house-  into  which  an  unaccountable  number 
of  people  have  strayed.  The  Irish  live  in  one  ot  rhe 
great  fishing  areas  of  the  world  but  still  treat  tish  as 
penitential  tood.  Oysters,  mussels,  lobster,  salmon, 
trout,  plaice,  pollock,  and  hake  are  presented  with 
simple  respect,  and  the  vegetables  ire  the  best  I  have 
eaten.  As  to  service  in  restaurants,  obviously,  "good" 
service  can  be  nearly  .is  irritating  as  bad.  I  even  like- 
serving  myselt  with  wine. 

— Gre>  GouTie,  c/urmun  n)  So&eby'i  I   K 

jf  Taillevent 

Paris,  France  (Phone: 
1   45.63.39.94) 

"Taillevent   is  the  finest,    most   com 
pletely  Parisian  restaurant  in  the  world  in 
terms  of  their  classic  French  food,  fine 
wine  list,  superb  service,  and  elegantly 

restrained  decor,"  .says  Barry  Sterling,  who 
has  sampled  all  ot  France's  three-star  res- 
taurants;  Taillevent    remains 
his  favorite.  Indeed,  it 
ranks  high   on   every-  I  K» 

body's    list.     Man\ 
Chatne  members  noted 
the  importance  ot  Tail- 
ley  mi's  superb  host  and 
owner,   Jean-C  laude  \'n- 
nat.  "1  le  treats  people  like 
no    other    host    in    the 
world,"  says  one,  "and  he  is 
always  on  the  premises." 
Many   interviewees  re 

marked  that  Taillevent  has 

bee  ome  less  st andofi ish . 

Amei  i(  ails    who   on<  e    telt 

they  were  not  mated  so  well 

as  Europeans  may  now  want  to 

reconsider  a  trip. 

"The  seafood  sausage  at  most 
I'teiu  b  restaurants  is  mu<  h  too 

line  in  texture,"  s,i\s  Su:anne  (.  ohn    "But 

Taillevent's  is  plump,  vet)  moist,  and 
coarse  enough  that  you  can  tell  the  lobstei 
iu  'in  the  crayfish.  I  he  tood  at  Taillevent  is 
perfet  tion  in  even  way  ■"□ 

Mary  Kelly  is  on  the  itafj  of  t/us  magazine 
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SCHOLZ'S  GIFTS 


By  Marianne  Tuteur 


First  he  had  to  build  a  great 
collection  of  old-master  drawings 


hen  he  was  just  ten  years 
old  Janos  Scholz  climbed, 
burglar's  tools  in  hand,  to 
the  attic  of  his  large  family 
home  in  Hungary  to  ransack 
his  grandfather's  trunk  there.  "You  know, 
I've  been  a  collector  ever  since,"  the 
renowned  cellist  says  some  seventy-five 
years  later,  sitting  comfortably  in  his  New 
York  apartment.  And  what  a  collector! 
Until  he  gave  most  of  them  away,  the  old- 
master  drawings  he  amassed  were  the  envy 
of  museums  around  the  world.  He  had 
individual  masterpieces — heads  by  Tiepo- 
lo  and  Piazzetta,  for  example,  and  land- 
scapes by  Guardi  and  Titian — but  was 
more  interested  in  the  coherence  of  the 
collection.  To  build  it,  he  pursued  some 
works  relentlessly:  his  Correggio  (one  of 
just  forty-five  in  the  world)  he  was  able  to 
acquire  only  by  barter,  for  a  beautiful  Fra- 
gonard  that  had  taken  him  months  to  find. 
Other  drawings  seemed  to  fall  into  his  lap. 
One  day  while  he  was  on  tour  in  Europe, 
Scholz's  doorbell  rang:  a  total  stranger 
offering  him  a  Veronese,  Head  of  a  Man. 

Although  he  also  assembled,  shaped, 
and  disbanded  collections  of  porcelains, 
rare  books,  photographs,  bronzes,  and 
Anatolian  rugs,  his  favorite  domain  was 
certainly  that  of  master  drawings.  He 
chose  it,  he  says,  because  in  great  drawings 
an  idea  may  be  given  its  first  and  most  per- 
sonal form.  Here,  the  artist  experiments 
with  the  expression  of  a  face,  the  move- 
ment of  hands  or  feet,  or  the  very  outline 
of  a  future  project.  "The  man  who  defined 
the  matter  best,"  says  Scholz,  "was  Max 
Friedlander,  the  late,  great  director  of  Ber- 
lin's Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum  during  the 
thirties.  He  used  to  say,  'Whoever  turns 
from  the  picture  of  a  master  to  his  drawing 
has  the  feeling  that  a  curtain  rises  before 
him  and  that  he  is  penetrating  the  inner 
sanctum.' 

The  collector  was  born  in  Sopron,  a 
Hungarian  town  on  the  Austrian  border. 
"The  grand  old  family  home,  today  a 
music    institute,    was   a    treasure    trove," 


Scholz  in  his  Manhattan  home.  "I'm  a  systematic  old  bastard,"  he  says,  and  he  collected  accordingly. 


Scholz  says.  "The  family  had  lived  in  it  for 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  There  were 
pianos  in  three  different  rooms — when 
everybody  practiced,  the  place  sounded 
like  a  Hungarian  Curtis  Institute." 

At  the  age  of  six,  Janos  had  his  first  cello 
lesson — not  surprising,  when  one  learns 
that  he  represents  the  fifth  generation  of 
cellists  in  his  family.  The  music  master 
quickly  saw  the  boy's  promise.  "Young 
man,"  he  said,  "get  used  to  the  idea  that 
you  will  spend  a  large  part  of  your  life  play- 
ing your  cello,  sitting  on  a  chair  with  just 
one  half  of  your  behind." 

His  mother,  a  widow,  had  different 
plans.  She  sent  Janos  to  the  Royal  Hungar- 
ian Institute  of  Agriculture  to  become  an 


agronomist.  Four  years  later,  he  presented 
her  with  his  diploma  and  promptly  left  to 
follow  his  true  vocation,  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  in  Budapest. 

His  career,  as  his  old  teacher  had  fore- 
cast, was  a  success  from  the  start.  Scholz 
performed  with  the  Budapest  Symphony 
and  as  a  soloist  with  several  great  orches- 
tras. In  1932  he  joined  the  Roth  Quartet, 
one  of  the  outstanding  groups  of  the  peri- 
od. Seeing  the  shadow  of  the  Nazis  grow- 
ing across  Europe,  the  group  accepted  an 
invitation  to  perform  in  the  United  States, 
which  led  to  an  even  more  welcome  invi- 
tation that  they  become  U.S.  citizens. 

In  those  days,  Scholz  was  on  the  road  a 
great  deal.  Wherever  he  went,  he  browsed 
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in  local  bookstores,  hoping  to  add  to  his 
rare-books  collection.  One  day  in  1935  in 
Mexico  City,  he  acquired  a  heavy  scrap- 
book  of  prints.  Much  to  his  surprise,  it 
contained  a  beautiful  drawing.  "I  was  con- 
vinced that  by  sheer  luck  I  had  discovered 
an  original  Carracci.  I  was  wrong.  It  was 


Profile  Half-Length  of  a  Peasant,  probably  by 
Leonardo:  a  little  faint  but  a  welcome  gift. 

just  a  copy  of  a  Carracci  study  for  the  Far- 
nese  ceiling. 

"It  was  disappointing,  but  the  frustra- 
tion made  me  want  to  know  more  about 
draftsmanship,  about  the  relation  between 
a  preparatory  study  and  the  finished  com- 
position. And  beyond  that,  from  a  practi- 
cal viewpoint,  drawings  were  a  lot  easier  to 
carry  around  than  books — especially  for 
someone  who  had  to  lug  a  cello,  too." 

At  the  start,  he  bought  prints  of  all  peri- 
ods; then  he  switched  to  drawings,  con- 
centrating on  stage  designs.  He  eventually 
noticed  that  no  one  in  the  United  States 
seemed  to  be  seriously  collecting  Italian 
drawings — in  particular  those  from  the 
midfifteenth  to  the  late  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Aha!  thought  Scholz. 

He  had  the  instincts  for  pursuit  of  a 
Sherlock  Holmes,  the  adventurousness  of 
a  Phileas  Fogg,  a  big  smile,  and  no  small 
amount  of  that  famous  Hungarian  charm. 
Scholz  was  not  above  trading  a  Ford  trac- 
tor for  a  Carpaccio.  He  was  delighted  to 
accept  a  Piranesi  as  recompense  for  a 
favor.  "Every  collector  is  at  heart  a  deal- 
er," he  grins. 

His  travels  as  a  musician  gave  him 
opportunities  to  meet  fellow  collectors  and 
enter  private  homes  crammed  full  of  mate- 
rial. Even  his  musical  training  helped.  "In 
reading  a  score,"  Scholz  explains,  "the 


.- 


Women  Carrying  Baskets  and  Amphorae,  by  Parmigianino.  The  top  curators  played  a  part. 


•    — -    -  —  -i 


4  Camel,  by  Gentile  Bellini.  "Beauty  can  be  found  all  around  us  if  we  trouble  to  look,"  says  Scholz. 
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musician's  eyes  must  move  fast,  not  miss 
any  details.  Making  music  demands  a  total 
concept.  The  same  applies  to  the  collect- 
ing of  drawings.  It  is  really  not  astonish- 
ing, considering  my  lifelong  musical  train- 
ing, that  I  remember  page  numbers  of  ref- 
erence books  on  drawings,  or  the  price  I 


Half -Length  Figure  of  a  Man  Holding  a  Banner,  by 
Cavaliere  d'Arpino.  Bargains  once  existed. 

saw  in  a  sales  catalog  thirty  years  ago." 

A  good  example  of  Scholz's  collecting 
occurred  during  a  visit  to  an  acquaintance 
in  Switzerland,  a  Frenchman  whose  grand- 
father was  a  collector-dealer.  "One  day 
this  man  brought  out  a  group  of  things  to 
show  me,"  says  Scholz.  "I  bought  a  few, 
and  just  before  he  left  he  mentioned  that 
he  had  a  few  more  and  took  out  some 
French  drawings.  Among  them  was  a  little 
envelope  holding  a  very  small,  faint  draw- 
ing of  a  man's  head.  'To  me,  it  looks  like  a 
Leonardo,'  I  said.  'What  do  you  think?' 

"Well,  he  wasn't  sure.  While  he 
thought,  I  said,  'Here's  a  good  idea.  Give  it 
to  me  as  a  present!' 


"He  looked  at  me  and  said,  'Le  voild!' 
Afterward,  I  found  out  that  it  had  be- 
longed to  Napoleon's  great  minister  of  fine 
arts  Baron  Vivant  Denon,  who  advised  the 
conqueror  on  his  choice  of  art  spoils." 

Janos  Scholz  knew  precisely  what  he 
was  after.  "The  Italian  school,  I  believe, 
more  than  any  other  shows  a  line  of  con- 
tinuous organic  development,  most 
strongly  pronounced  in  its  drawings. 
There  is  a  fascination  in  this  unbroken  line 
from  the  very  beginnings  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  for  it  keeps  a  distinct 
graphological  character  alive,  even 
throughout  all  the  major  changes  in  style 
or  artistic  movements.  In  my  opinion,  this 
character  disappears  with  neoclassicism, 
when  a  strong  foreign  influence  obliterates 
the  distinctive  Italian  quality  in  drawing. 
For  these  reasons  I  decided  quite  arbitrarily 
to  limit  my  collection  to  works  earlier  than 
the  advent  of  neoclassicism."  By  1973 
Scholz  had  assembled  1,500  drawings — 
one  of  the  most  comprehensive  collections 
of  Italian  master  drawings  in  the  world. 

"I  am  a  systematic  old  bastard,"  he  says. 
"My  collection  is  a  study  collection,  not  a 
star  collection.  In  this  country  there  are 
always  these  so-called  big  collections  of 
the  great  masters,  and  nothing  of  the  in- 
betweens — the  steps  which  led  to  them, 
the  influence  they  had  on  their  students. 
I've  arranged  my  drawings  by  town,  so  if 
you  ask  me  about  a  drawing  by  a  certain 
painter  who  worked  in  Naples  or  Milan,  I 
can  show  you  not  only  a  drawing  by  him 
but  (if  I've  been  able  to  afford  it)  drawings 
by  his  teacher  and  his  students,  his  con- 
temporaries, and  maybe  even  by  someone 
who  just  crossed  his  path  and  influenced 
him  in  some  way." 

All  the  Italian  schools  are  represented 
in  the  collection,  with  Venice,  Bologna, 
and  Parma  prevailing  over  Florence  or 
Rome.  "I  have  a  favorite  school — the  Ve- 
netians," says  Scholz.  "To  me  they  are  the 
most  beautiful,  the  most  painterly."  He 
especially  likes  Tiepolo,  Titian,  Tintoret- 
to, the  Bellini,  Guardi.  This  love  of 
Venice  may  have  something  to  do  with 


One  That  Got  Away 

Every  collector  remembers  his  triumphs,  and  Scholz 
has  many  such  memories.  He  picked  up  Veronese's 
Study  of  a  Fur  Cape,  for  example,  as  a  favor  to  a  book- 
dealer  friend  who  had  acquired  a  group  of  drawings 
with  some  books.  "1  sell  books,  not  drawings,"  he  told 
Scholz.  "Take  these  things  off  my  hands,  please."  The 
only  comparable  Veronese  is  the  celebrated  wash 
drawing  of  a  suit  of  armor  in  Berlin. 

Did  Scholz  miss  any  great  drawings?  His  voice  fills 
with  longing.  "A  Michelangelo,"  he  says.  "A  charcoal 
of  Christ  on  the  cross.  It  was  at  auction.  I  did-not  rec- 
ognize it.  Remember:  if  you  miss  something,  it's  gone." 


family  ties:  "My  grandmother  was  from 
Trieste.  I  am  one-quarter  Italian — what 
Italians  would  call  a  minestrone  terribile. " 

Amazingly,  Scholz  created  his  collec- 
tion without  vast  financial  resources.  New 
York  in  the  1930s  was  full  of  second-hand 
bookstores  that  sold  old  drawings — Fourth 
Avenue  alone  had  about  fifteen  of  them — 
and  many  drawings  dealers  had  emigrated 
to  the  city  from  Europe.  "They  brought 
their  own  culture,  sometimes  just  a  suit- 
case, and  some  easy-to-carry  work  of  art; 
bits  and  pieces  of  their  own  collection — all 
for  sale,"  Scholz  recalls.  "You  could  get  a 
good  Giambattista  Tiepolo  drawing  on  Fif- 
ty-seventh Street  for  much  less  than  a 
hundred  dollars,  while  a  Giandomenico 
Pulcinella  could  change  hands  on  Third 
Avenue  for  thirty-five  dollars." 

During  this  period  he  formed  lasting 
friendships  with  many  distinguished  cura- 
tors, most  notably  A.  Hyatt  Mayor,  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  and  A.  E. 
Popham,  of  London's  British  Museum. 
Under  their  guidance,  his  judgment  was 
shaped.  With  their  encouragement  and 
interest,  his  collection  grew.  Two  other 
influences  were  Otto  Benesch,  the  great 
Rembrandt  scholar  at  the  Albertina,  who 
transmitted  to  Scholz  what  he  calls  "an 
almost  religious  respect  for  beauty,"  and 
Frits  Lugt,  the  brilliant  Dutch  author  of 
indispensable  reference  books  on  collec- 
tor's marks  and  of  the  catalog  of  Dutch 


Two  Important  Finds 


In  1937,  when  Janos  Scholz  was  on  tour  in  Britain,  he  dropped  in  at  Spencer's,  a  respected  drawings  dealer  in 
London.  Because  the  shop  was  only  a  three-minute  walk  from  the  British  Museum,  it  was  a  favorite  haunt  of  cura- 
tors, who  usually  managed  to  snap  up  the  choicest  pieces.  On  this  visit,  however,  Scholz  was  astonished  to  find 
what  he  thought  was  a  Giovanni  Bartista  Piranesi  (right).  Had  the  museum  people  overlooked  it?  And  if  so,  why.' 
Scholz  bought  it  and,  not  yet  being  aire  of  his  eye,  rook  it  straight  to  the  museum's  top  drawings  expert,  A.  E. 
Popham,  for  authentication.  "It  might  be  a  fake,"  Popham  told  him.  When  Scholz  pressed  the  issue,  the  curator 
compared  the  drawing  to  the  musi  i  'iranesis.  The  same  paper  had  been  used;  Scholz's  acquisition  clearly 

was  authentic,  and  Popham  sheepish!      mgratulated  the  novice  collector.  Thus  was  one  of  Scholz's  most  cher- 
ished friendships  established  and  cemei 
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drawings  in  the  Louvre.  The  latter  schol- 
ar, shy,  withdrawn,  and  ascetic,  used  to 
tell  the  ehullient,  outgoing  Hungarian  cel- 
list-collector, "Do  not  worry  about  this  or 
that  attribution  or  connection  in  the  art- 
historical  field.  First  look  carefully  and  see 
whether  the  work  of  art  is  good  or  bad.  If 


,v 


f 


Male  Figure  Symbolizing  an  Earthquake,  by  Raphael. 
Scholz  asks,  "What  does  a  drawing  teach  us?" 

you  judge  it  to  be  of  first  quality,  try  to 
acquire  it  for  a  reasonable  sum.  Later  on 
you  can  classify  it  at  your  leisure." 

Scholz  was  looking  and  judging  when 
the  Dan  Fellows  Piatt  collection  was  dis- 
banded in  Princeton  (he  bought  a  group  of 
Tiepolos) ;  a  furniture  auction  in  New  York 
yielded  framed  drawings  by  Rubens  and 
Ostade.  He  spotted  sheets  by  Lanfranco, 
Cavedone,  Reni,  and  Domenichino;  thus 
began  his  Bolognese  group.  When  an  Ital- 
ian collection  appeared  for  sale  in  Switzer- 
land in  1949,  Janos  Scholz  was  there,  buy- 
ing shrewdly  and  well. 

Eventually,  perhaps  inevitably  given 
his  character,  he  organized  seminars  on 
the  "connoisseurship  of  master  drawings" 
for  various  universities  in  his  own  studio. 
Seeing  the  keen  interest  of  his  students, 
Scholz  came  to  a  final  decision  about  the 
future  of  his  collection.  He  had  built  it  to 
have  scope,  historical  value,  and  depth  of 
information.  It  should  therefore  be  made 
available  for  study. 

On  the  evening  of  December  11,  1973, 
the  cellist  was  featured  in  a  recital  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Li- 
brary before  an  audience  of  several 
hundred  distinguished  guests.  When  ev- 
erybody was  about  to  get  up  for  the  inter- 
mission, Charles  Ryskamp,  then  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Morgan  Library,  appeared  on  the 
stage.  He  wanted  to  introduce,  he  said, 
the  cellist  Janos  Scholz,  since  the  evening 
had  been  organized  in  honor  of  his  seven- 
tieth birthday. 


Scholz's  words,  much  to  everybody's 

surprise,  were  not  about  music  bur  about 
another  love  of  his — master  drawing.  1  k 
was  going  to  leave  his  collection  to  the 
Morgan  Library,  he  announced,  as  a  token 
of  his  gratitude  to  America — and  to  New 
York,  tor  having  been  his  adoptive  home. 
As  the  audience  cheered,  Janos  Scholz 
held  up  two  plain  boxes.  "Here  they  are," 
he  said,  "contents  made  in  Italy!  I  don't 
like  to  promise  a  gift.  I  have  it  here  with 
me,  right  now." 

That  gift  meant  much  to  the  Morgan, 
which  already  had  more  than  its  share  of 
spectacular  drawings.  "Scholz  had  collect- 
ed drawings  by  many  artists  not  repre- 
sented at  the  Morgan,"  says  Ryskamp.  In 
filling  out  the  Morgan's  holdings,  "he  gave 
America  a  public  collection  that  would 


indicate  more  fully  the  depth  of  Italian 

more  like  the  great  collections  oi  tin 
Louvre  or  British  Museum."  While  part  of 
the  collection  is  at  the  Morgan  Library,  a 
substantial  number  of  drawings  remain  in 
Scholz's   museumlike  apartment  on   Park 

Avenue.  Does  he  miss  the  great  works  he 
gave  awaj  '  "Not  at  all,"  he  booms.  "1  have 

always  felt  that  none  of  them  was  realh 
mine,  that  each  was  meant  ro  be  shared." 
Then,  with  characteristic  charm,  he  in- 
quires whether  his  visitor  needs  more 
information.  "No.'  Then  ler's  have  lunch. 
There's  a  good  lirrle  Hungarian  restaurant 
around  the  corner,"  he  s.iys,  leading  the 
way  with  the  gait  of  a  fulfilled  man.  □ 

Marianne  Tuteur,  based  in  Xeu  York,  often 
writes  about  an  and  an  collectors 
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Landscape  with  a  fortified  Town  in  a  Lake,  by  Domenichino:  the  feeling  of  a  curtain  rising. 
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Garden  in  the  Sfcy 

Fourteen  stories  above  Park  Avenue 


By  Charlotte  M.  Frieze 
Photographs  hy  Peter  C.  Jones 


When  his  son 
went  off  to 
college,  John 
Burgee,  the  noted  archi- 
tect, decided  it  was  time 
to  move  to  the  city.  Af- 
ter twelve  years  of  com- 
muting to  his  Manhat- 
tan office  from  gently 
suburban  Bronxville,  he 
relished  the  thought  of 
living  where  he  could 
walk  to  work.  "I  don't 


vc. 
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On  the  terraces,  now 
divided  into  nine  out- 
door "rooms, "  each  with 
§  its  own  purpose  and  am- 

Wl  •> 5? -?F?l?i  ~f $0|<    "  ■    -i  •  L    *   -°    i    •  i  r. 

0f"%tJivil'^a  $rs  §  bience,    the    Burgees 

^^*^2r~  ~11B?^   =  ^ave  accomplished  feats 


§  of  gardening  conven- 

i  tional  wisdom  holds  to 

i  be   impossible.    Gwen 

z 

1  loves  to  show  friends  her 

s  abundant  clematis,  with 

S  its  delicate  lavender  pe- 
tals, which  is  not  sup- 


'  -•  Kr%>»  iff 


The  Hanging  Gardens  of  Babylon?  No,  the  Burgee  penthouse,  in  Manhattan. 


care  how  big  or  where  it  is,"  said  his  wife,  Gwen,  posed  to  prosper  on  windswept  terraces.   John 

who  is  a  dedicated  gardener.  "I  just  want  a  place  recalls  the  "perverse  pleasure"  he  used  to  get  from 

where  I  can  get  my  hands  in  the  soil. "  taking  homegrown  tomatoes  from  Park  Avenue  to 

John  wanted  a  penthouse,  which  did  nothing  to  friends  in  the  suburbs, 

speed  things  up,  and  they  looked  for  an  entire  The  climate  of  a  New  York  penthouse  is  harsh, 

year.  Then  one  day  the  real-estate  agent  called  to  The  winds,  not  to  mention  dust  and  exhaust,  are 

say  that  they  should  not  get  too  excited  but  she  cruel  to  plants.  Varieties  must  be  chosen  for  their 

thought  she  had  the  place.  Located  fourteen  floors  endurance  as  well  as  their  beauty.  At  one  parapet, 

above  Seventy-ninth  Street  near  Park  Avenue,  it  Gwen  has  planted  soft,  white  clouds  of  gypsophila: 

had  three  terraces  on  two  floors.  Over  the  years,  "It  had  to  be  something  very  feathery  to  take  the 

John  and  Gwen  Burgee  have  transformed  the  heavy  gusts  coming  in  from  the  west.  Delphinium 

property  into  a  mini-estate  that  offers  many  of  the  would  not  last  a  day. "  She  has  clearly  been  able  to 

pleasures  of  the  country  in  the  very  heart  of  the  get  her  hands  in  the  soil, 

concrete  metropolis.  The  first  look  the  Burgees  took  at  their  pent- 
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On  the  upper  terrace,  trellised  enclosures  (or  a  pool  flanked  by  rugosa  roses,  artemisia,  and  honey-locust  trees;  beyond,  a  place  to  admire  the  view  at  dusk. 


house,  in  1979,  was  not  encouraging.  The  previous  owner  had  a 
two-story  penthouse  added  when  the  building  was  already  under 
construction  in  1926.  She  had  the  first-floor  living  area  bordered 
by  two  terraces.  One,  to  the  south,  was  sixty  feet  long  but  only 
nine  feet  wide.  The  other,  originally  nearly  a  thousand  square  feel 
arranged  in  an  L  shape,  faced  east  and  north.  A  yet  larger  terra  e, 
measuring  twenty-four  hy  sixty  feet,  was  on  the  second  floor.  "We 
both  came  up  and  saw  a  ruin,"  says  Gwen.  "My  husband  groaned 
because  he  knew  I  saw  the  potential  out  there." 

"The  original  owner  wasn't  much  of  a  gardener,"  says  John. 
"The  first-floor  south  terrace  was  absolutely  clear.  There  was 
nothing  on  it.  And  upstairs  was  the  'garden  of  death.' There  were 
two  boxes  of  privet  and  black  cinders  everywhere  and  knocked* 
down  columns  and  broken-up  statuary — like  Pompeii." 


From  those  early  days,  >>nlv  M>me  marble  stepping-stones 

remain.  On  the  upper  terrace,  the  Burgees  immediately  added  a 
greenhouse  and  put  out  a  lew  boxes  ol  vegetables      including 

tomatoes.  Up  there,  such  improvements  were  fairly  easy. 

Despite  the  abundance  ol  outdoor  space,  the  first  floor 
posed  more  ol  a  challenge.  To  reach  the  dining  room 
from  living  room,  one  had  either  to  detour  through 

the  butler's  pantry  or  step  out  across  the  ell  of  the  terra  e. 
Neither  ol  tl  e  choices  was  an  appealing  one  under  all  circum- 
stances Ol  i  bad  weather.  The  Burgees' solution  was  to  cover  over 
theoutdooi  passageway,  converting  one  legol  the  ell  into  a  solar- 
ium. It  is  now  a  favorite  place  for  breakfast  in  the  wintei  ind 
elegant  garden  corridor  joining  the  living  and  dinii 
remaining  forty-five  by  fifteen  feet,  facing  n  n 
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On  the  lower  terrace,  the  outdoor  dining  room,  with  potted  oleanders,  birches,  pines,  Pieris  japonica,  junipers,  and  a  pot  of  dark  red  Floribunda  roses. 


viewing  garden,  to  be  enjoyed  year-round  from  indoors. 

The  first  floor's  southern  terrace,  sixty  feet  by  nine,  was,  as 
John  puts  it,  "too  narrow  and  too  long  for  anything.  "So  he  split  it 
into  three  outdoor  "rooms,"  designed  both  to  create  views  for  the 
adjacent  interior  rooms  and  to  serve  as  vantage  points  them- 
selves. Pines  and  evergreen  shrubs  are  strategically  positioned 
opposite  the  doors  and  windows  to  pro\  ide  views  of  greenery 
throughout  the  winter;  naturally  the  terrace  is  at  its  most  inviting 
in  warmer  months. 

The  central  area,  beneath  a  translucent  yellow  awning,  whose 
golden  glow  reminds  the  Burgees  of  the  light  in  Greece,  is  a  dining 
area  f<  >r  parries  no  larger  than  lour.  The  garden  to  the  east,  next  to 
the  study,  is  an  isolated  and  quiet  spate,  intimate  and  private. 
Tall,  white  hirches  spread  a  light  c  anopy  of  ri  stling  leaves,  with 


purple  clematis  weaving  its  way  up  through  the  branches.  Plant- 
ers of  junipers,  Pieris  japonica,  and  Pinus  mugo  form  the  enclosure. 
The  soft,  pink  blossoms  of  a  fine  specimen  Rhododendron  yakusi- 
manum  add  a  splash  of  color  down  among  the  other  evergreens, 
where  the  bush  is  protected  from  the  winds.  The  planters  of  ever- 
greens continue  into  the  garden  to  the  west,  where  it  opens  up  to  a 
spectacular  view  of  Central  Park.  Punctuated  by  pots  of  pink 
oleander,  the  dark  red  Floribunda  rose  'Europeana,'  and  the 
Hybrid  Tea  rose  'Peace,'  it  is  a  favorite  place  from  which  to  watch 
the  sunset  and,  later,  the  lights  of  the  city  come  alive. 

Entering  the  upper  terrace  through  the  greenhouse,  one  arrives 
at  a  loggia  with  an  Oriental  carpet  on  the  floor  and  a  commanding 
view  south  through  the  Burgees'  "city  valley,"  where  high-rise 
apartment  buildings  form  canyon  walls.  Nestled  within  a  trum- 
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On  the  upper  terrace,  iris,  roses,  achillea,  gypsophila,  coreopsis,  cotinus,  junipers,  and  delphiniums  (not  yet  in  bloom)  protected  by  a  black  pine. 


pet-vine-covered  pergola,  an  1810  wrought- iron  bench  is  perfect- 
ly positioned  for  taking  advantage  of  the  vista.  John  admits  th.it 
the  wrought-iron  reproduction  Victorian  furniture  at  the  othei 
end  of  the  terrace  is  not  very  comfortable,  but  it  harmonizes  with 
the  virtuoso  latticework  groined  arch  he  designed  and  had  built  to 
enhance  the  view  of  the  golden  tower  of  the  Carlyle  1  lotel.  "I'm 
more  visual  than  comfort  oriented,"  he  explains. 

Throughout,  surprise  is  the  goal.  "When  you're  seated  at 
the  dining  table,  you  see  horizontally,"  John  points  out. 
He  has  brought  the  awning  down  low  to  meet  the  ever- 
greens, establishing  the  visual  barriers  oi  this  garden 
room.  "If  I  lived  in  an  apartment  on  the  park,"  he  continues,  "I'd 
choose  to  be  on  the  third  floor  just  at  treetop  level  so  I  could  sit 
and  look  at  the  park.  Everybody  higher  sits  and  looks  at  the  build- 


ings across  the  way,  unless  von  go  to  the  side  and  look  down."  At 

the  penthouse  he  has  made  \:>.-hh\  use  ol  the  «.  hangC  in  perspec  toe. 
When  tine  rises,  one  suddenly  leaves  the  intimacy  ol  the  garden 
and  sees  the  sweep  ol  the  urban  panorama    Burgee  <  an  man\  the 

two  experiences  bet.  ause  he  thinks,  naturally  enough  tot  an  an  In 
te<  t  (though  not  necessarily  foi  a  gardener),  in  terms  oi  spatial 

volumes  "rooms,"  as  he  puts  it.  Ibis  helps  u>  nuke  the  garden 
in  the  sky  unlike  main  Othei  rooltop  gardens  in  New  York. 

(  Jwen  sees  the  surrounding  i  itw  ape  in  another  way.  "We  use 
the  San  Rcmo  towers  to  mark  the  seasons,"  she  says.  "When  the 
sun  sets  between  the  two  towers,  whu  h  it  does  only  two  days  a 

yeai .  spring  is  coming  or  rail  has  started.  The  Druids  had  Stone- 
henge.  Foi  us,  it's  the  San  Remo!" 

I  let  gardens,  ol  course,  tell  her  all  about  the  seasons.  On  the 
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On  the  lower  terrace,  looking  through  the  dining-room  door,  deutzia  shrubs,  a  katsura  tree,  a  hedge  of  upright  yews,  junipers,  Pieris  japonica,  and  euonymus. 


upper  terrace,  under  the  huge  canopy  of  the  sky,  to  the  east,  she 
has  created  an  estate  in  miniature.  In  quality,  the  raised  perennial 
heds  rival  the  hest  in  England,  abounding  in  'Red  Beauty'  achil- 
lea,  gypsophila,  daylilies,  iris,  coreopsis,  fall-blooming  dahlias, 
and  'King  Arthur'  delphinium,  selected  for  its  deep  purple  color 
and  tucked  way  back  in  a  protected  corner.  This  is  Gwen's  cutting 
garden,  which  furnishes  fresh  flowers  from  June  to  October. 

Toward  the  west  a  narrow  formal  water  garden  with  gushing 
jets  and  elegant  water  lilies  vies  in  beauty  with  plantings  of  hybrid 
rugosa  roses  bordered  with  silvery  artemisia  within  a  brief  allec  of 
four  feathery  honey  1<  >custs.  Together  these  gardens  lead  to  a  cool 
and  refreshing  fern  garden  under  the  lattice  arch. 

Contrasting  with  all  these  formal  spaces,  the  northern  terrace 
on  the  lower  floor  brings  a  sense  of  wilderness.  This  is  perhaps 


Gwen's  most  astonishing  achievement.  The  one  thing  she  could 
never  get  over  in  the  city  was  the  absence  of  woods.  But  here, 
with  the  assistance  of  Tim  Du  Val,  of  Plant  Specialists,  Inc.,  she 
has  raised  her  own,  small  stand  of  Japanese  black  pines  and  white 
birches,  which  in  ten  years  have  risen  to  a  respectable  ten  feet. 
"This  is  a  great  fitting  of  our  two  personalities,"  John  says.  Just 
so.  As  John  carves  spaces  and  controls  views,  Gwen  nurtures  as 
broad  a  variety  of  growing  things  as  she  ever  did  in  the  suburbs. 
John  puts  it  well:  "This  is  really  not  an  apartment.  It's  a  house.  It's 
got  privacy,  a  sense  of  removal  and  greenery.  It's  perfect  for  us." 
"And  my  forest  is  coming,"  adds  Gwen  happily.  □ 

( 'Jvirlottc  Frieze, a  landscape  arehiteet,  wrote  about  theSilveri  larden  at 
Longwood  for  Connoisseur's  June  1989  issue. 
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"every  night  lias  its  dawr 


n 


a  profound  vision  of  hope  from 

Robert  Lyn  Nelson 

The  foremost  interpreter  of  the  famous  two-worlds  view  takes  us 

into  another  dimension  where  infinte  worlds  and  possibilities  exist, 

and  our  role  in  the  universal  scheme  is  revealed.  Here  we  might  find  the 

wisdom  to  cherish  earth  so  that  our  children  can  know  a  bright  tomorrow. 

To  acquire  "Every  Night  Has  Its  Dawn,"  or  for  more  information 

about  the  artist  and  his  other  available  works,  please  call, 

1-800-367-8047,  ext.  108. 


Lahaina  Galleries 

Five  locations  in  Hawaii,  and  in  California  at  Lc  Mcridicn  Newport  Beach  and 
opening  in  August,  655  Beach  Street,  San  Francisco. 

"Every  Night  Has  Its  Dawn,"  by  Robert  Lyn  Nelson. 
Mixed  media  limited  edition  graphic.  30  x  22  inches.©  Lahaina  Galleries  1989 


A      SELECTION      OF      USEFUL      AND      IMAGINATIVE      PRODUCTS 
▼  CAR-THEFT  PROTECTION  —  WITH  NO  INSTALLATION 

With  Sonic  Sentry,  the  value  of  a  car  alarm  brings  you  peace  of  mind— without  the  ex- 
pense and  bother  of  installation.  You  can  switch  it  from  one  vehicle  to  another 
Just  plug  Sonic  Sentry  into  the  cigarette  lighten  cord  reaches  5  feet,  so  the  unit  can 
occupy  dash  or  seat  when  vehicle  is  parked,  where  the  flashing  lights  can  make  a  brows- 
ing thief  think  twice  The  petite  4V2"x4W'x2"  box  is  capable  of  emitting  a  truly  ear-piercing 
alarm,  concentrated  inside  the  car, 
where  it  can  most  effectively  repel  an 
intruder.  Activated  by  the  light  that 
accompanies  the  opening  of  car  door, 
hood  or  trunk,  it  also  senses  impact 
or  "unnecessary  roughness",  the 
shriek  lasts  for  one  minute  and  only 
the  key  stops  it— unplugging  the  light- 
er activates  a  back-up  battery.  Stuck 
on  the  road7  Switch  Sonic  Sentry  to  its 
mode  showing  HELP  in  flashing  red 
lights  and  put  in  the  window  to  attract 
aid.  It's  protection  you  can't  afford  not 
to  have,  at  $85.98  ($7.00),  #A1899 


▼  WORDFINDER™, 
DICTIONARY,  THESAURUS 

The  worlds  smallest  and  smartest  elec- 
tronic dictionary/thesaurus.  Small 
enough  to  fit  into  your  pocket,  purse  or 
briefcase,  but  large  enough  to  include  over 
100,000  spelling  words  and  220,000  syno- 
nyms. It  also  includes  4  5  megabytes  of  in- 
formation, proper  names,  major  cities  and 
states,  jumble  key  for  unscrambling  words 
(Great  for  those  difficult  spelling  games.) 
Ideal  for  students,  business  executives,  all 
who  desire  to  improve  and  expand  their  use 
of  the  English  language  Large  20  digit  dis- 
play with  9  operation  indicators,  auto  shut- 
off  Weighs  only  8  ounces.  Uses  4  AAA  bat- 
teries (included).  90  day  warranty  $119.98 
($500)  #A1897 


T  IT  SWIVELS! 

Backless  "Back" 
Chairs  have  solv- 
ed the  age-old  pro- 
blem of  proper  seat- 
ing, aligning  the  body 
on  its  natural  axis  so 
that  sitting  does  not 
stress  spine  or  back 
muscles.  The  redistri- 
bution of  body 
weight  is  dramatical- 
ly more  freeing, 
natural,  comfortable. 
But  until  now  you 
had  to  give  up  mobili- 
ty to  sit  this  intelli- 
gently —  these  chairs  were  unidirectional 
and  if  you  needed  to  change  orientation 
you  had  the  awkwardness  of  moving  the 
whole  chair  Finally  it  swivels1  In  its  brand- 
new  swivel  incarnation,  the  Back  Chair  is 
suited  for  use  at  any  work  station,  desk  or 
table  The  reinforced  oak  4-star  base  has 
commercial-quality  dual-track  casters  for 
easy  maneuverability  over  carpets  or  floors. 
Effortless  swivel  action  Manual  height  ad- 
justment. Gray  poly-cotton  fabric  over 
plush  cushion.  This  is  a  new  twist  on  a  good 
idea  and  until  you  use  it  you  don't  know 
how  relaxed  and  productive  you  can  be  sit- 
ting down.  The  price  is  a  nice  turn  too,  only 
$79.98  ($13.00)  #A1816.  Minimal  assembly. 
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HOW  TO  ORDER 


CALL  TOLL  FREE 
1-800   ^56-2434 


24     HOURS    A  7    DAYS    A    WEEK 

ABOVf  '  ■      '  "   | 


If  ordering  by  mail  send  remittance 
to  H.M.  SPECIALTIES,  Dept.  CNQJ  089; 
P.0  Box  1574,  Radio  City  Station, 
NY,  NY  10101     Item  price  is  followed 
by  shipping  and  handling  in  (    )  Be 
sure  to  add  both  together  to  arrive 
at  total  price  When  using  credit  card 
-  include  account  number  expiration 
date,  signature  Allow  30  days  for 
delivery  Sorry,  no  Canadian,  foreign 
or  COD  orders 

.'i  M.irki  liri'j  l.rrnni  Iru 
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PICTURE  SOURCES:  Page  5:  (top  left) 
Illustration  by  Gladys  Perint  Palmer;  (top 
right)  photo,  Peter  C.  Jones;  (bottom 
right)  courtesy  Le  Cirque;  (bottom  left) 
photo,  Jeffjacobson.  Page  16:  (top)  Cour- 
tesy Harry  N.  Abrams,  Inc.;  (bottom) 
courtesy  of  the  artist.  Page  18:  (bottom 
right)  Rendering  by  Paul  Rudolph.  Page 
20:  (top  left)  Photo,  David  Hamsley;  (top 
right)  courtesy  Chuck  Jones  Enterprises; 
(bottom)  photo,  D.  James  Dee.  Page  24: 
(top)  Photo,  Dave  Harrold.  Page  30:  (top) 
Copyright  ARS,  N.Y./SPADEM,  1989; 
medium,  oil  on  canvas;  size,  29"  x  23  V . 
Page  32:  Medium,  black-and-white 
gouache  on  full  celluloid  applied,  to  a 
watercolor  production  background;  size, 
10"  x  12V.  Page  48:  (top  right)  Me- 
dium, oil  on  canvas;  size,  73V  x  120V. 
Page  50:  Medium,  oil  on  canvas;  size,  72" 
x  120".  Page  52:  (top)  Date,  ca.  1874-80; 
medium,  oil  on  canvas;  size,  375/i7"  x 
585/i6";  Bequest  of  Mrs.  Theodore  Lyman 
in  memory  of  her  husband.  Page  53:  (top) 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  [Yosemite  Valley 
from  Inspiration  Point];  medium,  oil  on  can- 
vas; size,  18"  x  24".  Page  55:  Date,  1864; 
medium,  oil  on  canvas;  size,  11 V  x 
19  V;  Gift  of  Mrs.  Maxim  Karolik  for  the 
Karolik  Collection  of  American  Paintings, 
1815-65.  Page  78:  (top  left)  Gift  of  I.  N. 
Phelps  Stokes,  Edward  S.  Hawes,  Alice 
Mary  Hawes,  Marion  A.  Hawes,  1938 
[38.34];  (top  right)  Humanities  Research 
Center,  University  of  Texas  at  Austin. 
Page  80:  (top  right)  Department  of  Special 
Collections  and  University  Archives.  Page 
82:  (top  right)  Courtesy  Philadelphia  Mu- 
seum of  Art.  Page  83:  (top  left)  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Spenser  Fund.  Page  87:  (top 
left)  ©  Robert  Rauschenberg/VAGA, 
N.Y.,  1989;  Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Morton  Neuman,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Pages 
88—89:  Photos,  courtesy  of  A.  E.  Bye. 
Page  95:  (top  left)  Medium,  black  chalk  on 
white  paper;  size,  68  mm  x  45  mm;  (top 
right)  medium,  pen  and  brush,  brown  ink, 
heightened  with  white,  over  black  chalk 
preparation,  on  light  brown  tinted  paper; 
size,  233  mm  x  204  mm;  (bottom)  me- 
dium, pen,  brown  ink,  on  white  paper; 
size,  160  mm  x  214  mm.  Page  96:  (top) 
Medium,  black  chalk  on  white  paper;  size, 
218  mm  x  144  mm;  (bottom)  Architectura/ 
Fantasy;  medium,  pen  and  brush,  dark 
brown  ink,  on  white  paper;  size,  329  mm  x 
491  mm.  Page  97:  (top)  Medium,  metal- 
point,  heightened  with  white,  on  gray  pre- 
pared paper;  size,  diameter,  1 14  mm;  (bot- 
tom) medium,  pen  and  brown  ink  on 
white  paper;  size,  428  mm  x  364  mm.  Page 
98:  Copywork,  David  Hamsley.  Pages 
105-7:  Copyright,  the  Pollock-Krasner 
Foundation/ARS,  N.Y.,  1989.  Page  105: 
(top)  Size,  26'/h"  x  85V;  (bottom  left) 
size,  56"  x  39";  (bottom  right)  medium, 
oil,  gouache,  and  plaster  on  canvas;  size, 
41V  x  67".  Page  106:  (top)  Medium,  oil 
on  canvas;  size,  24V  x  30";  (bottom  left) 
size,  22V  x  30V.  Page  107:  (top)  Size, 
16"  x  16";  (bottom)  medium,  colored 
pencil,  ink,  ink  with  wash;  size,  14"  x 
11".  June  1989  issue.  Page  34:  Credit  cor- 
rection: (top)  photo,  courtesy  Philadelphia 
Museum  of  Art;  (bottom)  photo,  courtesy 
Charles  Berkovic,  Antwerp. 
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Jackson  pollock: 

america's 
greatest  artist 

by  robin  duthy 


Frieze  (1953-55) — oil,  enamel,  and  aluminum  paint  on  a  canvas  over  seven  feet  long.  Sold  last  November  for  what  was  then  a  record,  S5, 720, 000. 


Jackson  Pollock's  drive  toward  self- 
destruction  was  evident  well  before 
the  car  crash  that  killed  him  in  1956. 
A  troubled  soul  from  the  outset,  he 
was  just  seventeen  when  he  wrote, 
"People  have  always  frightened  and  bored 
me  consequently  I  have  been  within  my 
own  shell."  At  eighteen  he  wrote,  "This so 
called  happy  part  of  one's  life  youth  to  me 
is  a  bit  of  damnable  hell."  He  was  first 
treated  for  acute  alcoholism  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  in  1937,  though  the  problem 
manifested  itself  when  he  was  in  his  teens. 
Yet  in  the  vigor  and  ordered  chaos  of  his 
painting,  some  affirmation  of  a  life  force 
comes  across  that 
makes  his  work  in- 
herently attractive. 
He  was  the  enfant 
terrible  of  the  New 
York  scene  in  the 
1950s,  having  devel- 
oped the  astonishing 
and  at  that  time 
shocking  technique 
of  dripping  paint 
over  a  vast  horizontal 
canvas  in  a  series  of 
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nickname  Jack  the  Dripper.  Intended  to 
be  amusing,  this  probably  masked  a  wide- 
spread aversion  for  a  man  who  had  plunged 
his  knife  into  every  pictorial  convention 
and  yet  managed  to  avoid  arrest. 

Though  he  died  at  the  age  of  forty-tour, 
Pollock  is  credited  in  the  four-volume  de- 
finitive listing  by  Francis  O'Connor  and 
Eugene  Thaw  with  over  1,000  works  in 
various  media.  Yet  only  fifty-eight  works 
have  been  sold  at  auction  in  the  last  fifteen 
years.  Most  of  the  great  Pollocks  of  the 
1948-50  "drip"  period  are  already  in  or 
destined  for  museums,  while  dealers  and 
auctioneers  are  busy  sorting  the  rest  into  a 
price  hierarchy  that 
properly  reflects 
their  creative  power. 
The  C  Christie's  expert 
Martha  Baer  points 
out  th.u  his  paintings 
did  not  di)  well  at 
auction  before  1980 
— the\  seem  to  ha.\  e 

been    tOO    sophist  i 
cited  for  the  market 
at  that  tune. 

Until  recent  I v, 
most  Pollocks  passed 
through  the  hands  of 


ranked  by  many 
greatest  of  American 
painters,  he  got  stuck 
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Number  8,  1950 -o\\, 
enamel,  and  I  jminum 
paint  on  can'  is.  Sold  in 
May  for  $11,550,000. 


such  dealers  as  the  Marlborough  Gallery, 

Sidney  Janis,  Jason  McCoy  (Pollock's 
nephew),  and  Eugene  Thaw.  The  auction 
record  is  now  held  by  Sotheby's  with  the 
$11.55  million  paid  for  Number  8,  1950  in 
New  York  last  May — almost  double  the 
$5.7  million  paid  last  November  at  C  'bris- 
tle's tor  Frieze  and  the  second-highest  prk  e 
ever  paid  tor  a  contemporary  work  (only 
the  $17  million  paid  tor  a  Jasper  Johns  last 


The  She-Wolf  (1943),  MOMA's  very  first  Pollock. 

Novembei  exceeds  it).  I  Ins  price  and  all 
the  other  evidence  of  the  Abstra<  I  Expres 
sionist  market's  strength  could  well  tlush 
out  more  sellers.  Auction  prices  are  too 
lew  to  provide  the  basis  for  a  meaningful 
calculation,  though  an  edu<  ated  guess  for 
the  increase  in  Pollock's  work  since  1975 
would  be  around  750  percent. 

The  only  Pollocks  that  have  proved 
hard  to  sell  are  the  Picassoesque  drawings 
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An  untitled  landscape  painted  in 
1936,  showing  the  influence  of 
Thomas  Hart  Benton,  with  whom 
Pollock  had  studied  at  the  Art 
Students  League  in  New  York.  A 
few  years  later  he  found  his 
own,  very  different  style.  This  lu- 
gubrious landscape  sold  at  auc- 
tion in  1986  for  $22,000. 


done  during  psychoanalytic  sessions.  De- 
mand for  the  early  figurative  work  of  the 
1930s  is  also  weak.  Otherwise,  every  peri- 
od of  Pollock's  work  is  greatly  admired, 
including  the  black-and-white  works  of 
the  early  1950s  and  the  works  on  paper. 

Beginning  in  1935,  Pollock  scratched 
along  for  eight  years  with  the  support  of 
the  Works  Progress  Administration.  His 
first  group  exhibition  was  in  1935,  and  by 
1943  he  was  under  contract  to  Peggy  Gug- 
genheim's gallery,  Art  of  This  Century. 
Under  this  deal  Pollock  was  to  get  $150  a 
month  plus  two-thirds  of  the  gallery's  total 
sales  over  $2,700  in  a  year — a  generous 
arrangement  that  lifted  some  of  his  anxi- 
ety. In  the  foreword  to  the  catalog  of  his 
first  exhibition  at  Guggenheim's  gallery, 
James  Johnson  Sweeney  wrote,  "Pollock's 
talent  is  volcanic.  It  has  fire.  It  is  unpre- 
dictable. It  is  undisciplined.  It  spills  itself 
out  in  mineral  prodigality  not  yet  crystal- 
lized. It  is  lavish,  explosive,  untidy." 

This  estimate  calls  to  mind  a  letter  Pol- 
lock wrote  to  his  father  when  he  was  twen- 
ty, announcing  his  intention  to  be  an  art- 
ist. Not  an  artist  in  a  narrow  sense,  he 
explained,  "but  the  man  who  is  building 
things — creating  molding  the  earth — 
whether  it  be  plains  of  the  west — or  the 
iron  ore  of  Penn.  It's  all  a  big  game  of  con- 
struction— some  with  a  brush — some  with 


Number  22A  (1948) 


jnamel  on  gesso  on  paper. 


a  shovel — some  choose  a  pen." 

Like  many  a  great  artist,  Pollock  burned 
himself  out  early.  He  hardly  touched  a 
brush  between  1954  and  1956.  He  won- 
dered if  he  was  saying  anything,  and  one 
can  imagine  his  waking  on  a  bad  morning, 
having  lost  the  thread  of  his  creative 
impulse,  peering  at  the  great  confusion  of 
swirls  and  dribbles  and  pondering  what 
had  possessed  him  to  create  such  a  thing. 

"Possessed"  is  no  bad  description  of  Pol- 
lock's state  of  mind,  for  his  art  required  an 
immense  charge  of  confidence  and 
strength;  the  moment  the  fire  began  to 
cool,  the  doubts  came  rushing  in.  As  John 
Ashbery  wrote  years  later,  Pollock  in  1950 
"was  gambling  everything  on  the  fact  that 
he  was  the  greatest  painter  in  America,  for 
if  he  wasn't,  he  was  nothing." 

Freud's  Interpretation  of  Dreams  was  pub- 
lished in  New  York  in  1913,  and  Freudian 
doctrines  gained  a  firm  foothold  in  the 
United  States.  Matthew  Josephson,  who 
chronicled  their  effect  on  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage in  the  1930s,  recalled  how  a  friend 
would  warn  the  girl  he  was  dancing  with  of 
"the  evil  effects  of  sexual  repression,"  of- 
fering "to  interpret  her  dreams."  But  psy- 
choanalysis also  figured  in  rather  more 
serious  discussion,  for,  as  Jack  Tworkov 
recalled,  many  artists  were  turning  to  the- 
ories of  the  unconscious  in  their  work  so  as 
to  "let  it  all  out." 

Pollock  twice  began  a  psychoanalysis 
with  Jungian  analysts,  though  it  is  doubt- 
ful that  a  successful  outcome  was  ever  pos- 
sible. "I'vebeenajungianfora  longtime," 
Pollock  told  an  interviewer  in  1956. 
"Painting  is  a  state  of  being  .  .  .  painting 
is  self-discovery.  Every  good  artist  paints 
wh;it  he  is."  After  seeing  his  work  in  the 
Sidney  Janis  Gallery  in  1953,  Clyfford 
Still  wrote  Pollock  a  moving  account  of  his 
reaction.  "The  great  thing,  tome  .  .  .  was 
that  here  a  man  had  been  at  work,  at  the 


profoundest  work  a  man  can  do,  facing  up 
to  what  he  is  and  aspires  to.  I  left  the  room 
with  the  gratitude  &  renewal  of  courage 
that  always  comes  at  such  moments." 

Many  artists  who  became  leaders  of  the 
New  York  school  were  from  lower-middle- 
class  backgrounds.  At  the  time  Pollock 
was  born,  in  1912,  his  father  was  a  small- 
time farmer  in  Wyoming  who  moved  on 
with  his  wife  and  five  sons  to  southern  Cal- 
ifornia. There  was  no  money  around,  and 
in  1933  Pollock  and  his  brothers  had  not 
enough  to  go  to  their  father's  funeral. 

More  important  than  poverty  for  their 
professional  lives  was  the  artists'  cultural 
isolation.  As  Dore  Ashton  explained  in 
The  Life  and  Times  of  the  New  York  School, 
"Artists  who  spent  their  youth  in  South- 
ern California,  among  them  Philip  Guston 
.  .  .  and  Jackson  Pollock,  all  remarked  on 
how  isolated  they  felt  and  how  meager  the 
artistic  fare  was  for  ambitious  young  paint- 
ers. Not  only  did  they  share  the  onus  of 
living  in  the  heartland  of  popular  culture 
where  materialism  was  the  most  cherished 
tradition,  but  they  also  had  to  face  the  fact 
that  there  were  almost  no  patrons  and  very 
few  institutions  interested  in  painting." 

Fortune  magazine's  celebrated  1955  arti- 
cle on  the  international  art  market  identi- 
fied Pollock  as  one  of  America's  "specula- 


Pollock  painting  in  his  studio  in  1950. 

tive"  issue  painters.  The  buyers  of  such  art 
were  strangely  and  patronizingly  described 
as  "native  enthusiasts,  who  may  be  out- 
right speculators,  supporters  of  Higher 
Causes,  or  limited-range  collectors." 

Buying  work  by  artists  in  the  collection 
of  New  York's  Museum  of  Modern  Art  is  by 
no  means  risk  free,  but  even  in  1955  Pol- 
locks  were   hardly   a   wild   speculation. 
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Figure  (1944),  a  small  oil  on  can- 
vas that  was  sold  in  1987  for  a 
mere  $82,500— well  below  the 
estimated  price  of  $100,000  to 
$150,000  and  a  fraction  of  what 
is  willingly  paid  for  his  later,  drip 
paintings.  It  would  perhaps  fetch 
a  good  deal  more  today. 
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MOMA's  first  Pollock  was  The  She-Wolf, 
bought  on  Alfred  Barr's  recommendation 
more  than  a  decade  earlier.  Of  this  Pollock 
had  said,  typically,  "She-Wolf  came  into 
existence  because  I  had  to  paint  it.  Any 
attempt  on  my  part  to  say  something  about 
it,  to  attempt  explanation  of  the  inexpli- 
cable, could  only  destroy  it." 

Pollock's  wildly  volatile  character 
comes  straight  through  onto  his  canvases; 
or,  to  put  it  another  way,  such  paintings 
could  have  been  done  only  by  such  a  man. 
His  rebellion  against  the  world  was  almost 
endemic,  though  fired  by  a  strong  sense  of 
justice.  Expelled  from  the  Manual  Arts 
High  School,  in  Los  Angeles,  in  1928  for 
his  part  in  issuing  two  manifestos  deplor- 
ing the  inefficiency  and  unfairness  of  cer- 
tain teachers  and  the  school's  unreason- 
able elevation  of  athletic  ability  and  "con- 
sequent degradation  of  scholarship,"  he 
told  his  brothers,  "The  whole  outfit  think 
I  am  a  rotten  rebel  from  Russia." 

One  of  the  more  interesting  brushes 
with  authority  came  in  1950,  when  Pol- 


THE  MILLION-PLUS  POLLOCKS 


1987 


Number  26,  1950 
Untitled 


$2,750,000 
1,210,000 


1988 


Number  20,  1949 
Number  11,  1949 
Search,  1955 
Frieze 


1,760,000 
1520,000 
4,840,000 
5,720,000 


1989 


Triptych 

Number  19,  1949 
NumberS,  1950 


2,200,000 

5,960,000 

11,550,000 


lock  became  one  of  the  "Irascible  Eigh- 
teen"— as  the  press  later  called  them — 
who  signed  an  open  letter  to  the  president 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  stating 
their  refusal  to  participate  in  an  exhibition 
of  American  contemporary  painting,  on 
the  grounds  that  the  museum's  director 
"has  publicly  declared  his  contempt  for 
modern  painting." 

Picasso  and  Miro  were  the  two  artists 
Pollock  admired  most,  though  while  he 
was  studying  at  the  Art  Students  League  in 
the  early  1930s  he  found  Thomas  Hart 
Benton  an  inspiration,  albeit  in  a  curiously 
negative  sense,  and  an  emotional  anchor 
in  the  stormy  years  ahead.  Benton's  in- 
fluence on  Pollock  was  so  strong  that  cer- 
tain Pollocks  of  the  1930s  could  be  mistak- 
en for  Bentons.  But  Benton's  painting,  as 
it  came  into  its  own,  represented  what  Pol- 
lock reacted  against  most  violently.  Their 
art  went  down  opposite  paths — Benton 
following  his  folksy  regionalism  and  Pol- 
lock heading  off  into  unsettling  abstrac- 
tion. Yet  Pollock  kept  in  touch  with  Ben- 
ton from  time  to  time. 

More  than  any  other  painter,  Jacket in 
Pollock  is  identified  with  the  break 
through  of  American  art  ol  the  1940s 
not  only  for  his  iconoclasm  in  style  and 
subject  but  because  he  was  an  outspoken 
critic  of  earlier  American  artists.  With  the 
exception  of  Albert  Pinkham  Ryder,  he 
felt  American  artists  had  simply  missed  the 
point.  He  was  quick  to  deride  the  romantic 
aspiration  to  an  American  style  ol  paint- 
ing, pointing  out  that  such  a  notion  was  as 
absurd  as  the  idea  ol  creating  a  purely 
American  physics  or  mathematics.  For 
Pollock,  the  problems  ol  painting  were  so 
obviously  universal  that  such  preoccupa- 


tion was  narrow  and  silly. 

Pollock'-  distinctive  style  developed  al- 
ter 1938,  hut  a  turning  point  came  in 
while  he  was  working  forthe  WPA.  At  an 
experimental    workshop    near    Union 
Square,   where  the  Mexican  am-t   1  I 

Siqueiros  produced  banner-  and  floats  t>T 
various  Communist  demonstrations,  Pol- 
lock experimented  with  spray  guns  and  air- 
brushes and  the  latest  synthetic  paint-  and 
lacquers.  In  the  course  of  these  "controlled 
accidents,"  the  floor  ua-  liberally 
tered  with  paint. 

Pollock'-  revolutionary  painting  meth- 
od has  often  been  described.  1  lis  wife,  the 
artist  Lee  Krasner.  recalled  that  he  would 
order  fifty  or  more  yards  of  cotton  duek 
from  five  to  nine  teet  high.  He  would  mil 
out  a  stretch  of  twenty  feet  or  so  on  the 
studio  floor  and  size  it  with  a  coat  or  two  of 
"Rivit"  glue.  Then,  with  stick-,  worn-out 
brushes,  and  basting  syringes,  he  would 
heym  to  paint,  or  rather  distribute  paint, 
over  wh.it  he  called  the  "arena."  Great 
skill  was  needed  to  control  the  flow  of 
paint  while  at  the  same  tune  he  was  con- 
trolling the  gesture. 

While  he  was  working  on  a  surveying 
gang  along  the  north  rim  of  the  Grand 
Canyon,  Pollock  was  awed  by  the  expanse 
of  the  earth  below  him.  Much  later  he- 
wrote,  "1  have  a  definite  feeling  tor  the. 
W'e-t:  the  vast  horizontals  of  the  land, 
tor  instance;  here  |on  Long  Ul.md|  only 
the  Atlantic  (  \  ean  gives  you  that."  Thus 
Pollock  came  to  spread  his  canvas  on  the 
floor  and  with  a  quite  moving  simplicity 
set  out  to  make  his  mark  upon  the 
world.  □ 

Rohm  Duthy  is  the  authen  oj  The  Successful 
Investor. 


Drawing  done  during  his  Jungian  psychoanalysis. 
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Home  on  the  ranch.  For  travelers  look- 
ing for  a  quiet  kind  of  luxury,  there  is 
no  finer  discovery  on  California's  coast 
than  Timherhill  Ranch,  a  new  country  inn 
a  morning's  drive  north  of  San  Francisco. 
Hidden  in  the  hills  of  Sonoma  County, 
Timherhill  offers  the  kinds  of  simple  plea- 
sures that  have  never  been  simple  to  find 
or  provide.  The  four  owner-managers, 
committed  to  personalized  service  in  the 
European  tradition,  have  created  a  resort 
that  is  private  by  design.  They  sited  only 
ten  spacious  cedar  cottages  on  this  eighty- 
acre  ranch.  The  twenty  guests  are  easily 
outnumbered  by  the  livestock,  which  in- 
cludes horses,  goats,  geese,  ducks,  and  a 
pair  of  llamas.  The  cottages  are  tastefully 
furnished  and  feature  wood-burning  fire- 
places, cedar  decks,  and  handmade  quilts. 
A  Timherhill  guest  can  savor  the  details: 
fresh  flowers  and  fruit  and  a  fine  library. 
There  are  no  telephones,  no  televisions, 
but  there  are  miles  of  hiking  trails  on  the 
ranch  and  surrounding  parklands,  a  lovely 
swimming  pool  and  Jacuzzi,  and  two  pro- 
fessional-quality tennis  courts. 

The  most  memorable  experiences  at 
Timherhill  are  the  unhurried,  six-course 
meals — of  deliciously  prepared  California- 
French  cuisine.  The  menu  changes  daily; 
all  meals  are  included  in  the  fixed  tariff 
($266  per  couple;  $286  on  weekends). 
Phone:  (707)  847-3258.  —Mark  Coovelis 

California  steamin'.  California's  Napa 
Valley  is  home  to  200  wineries,  and 
on  a  peak  summer  weekend  the  valley  is 
filled  with  eager  oenophiles.  As  they  me- 
ander from  winery  to  winery,  most  bypass 
the  town  of  Calistoga,  where  the  famous 
beverage  is  not  cabernet  but  carbonated 
mineral  water.  For  those  who  seek  earthier 
pleasures,  Calistoga's  baths  are  a  destina- 
tion in  themselves. 

Long  ago,  the  Indians  knew  the  restora- 
tive powers  of  the  natural  hot  springs  and 
mud  pots  of  the  region.  The  first  resort  was 
opened  in  1862,  and  today  this  quiet  town 
of  4,300  people  boasts  no  fewer  than  eight 


Tor  dudes,  prudes,  and 
sybarites 


spas.  Almost  all  offer  a  range  of  treat- 
ments, including  facials  and  manicures, 
but  the  emphasis  is  on  the  mud,  a  mixture 
of  volcanic  ash  and  hot  mineral  water, 
found  nearby.  A  typical  treatment  begins 
with  toe-to-neck  immersion  in  a  three-by- 
eight-foot  tub  of  mud.  Ten  minutes  of  sit- 
ting in  hot  muck  is  not  everyone's  idea  of 
purification,  but  the  heat  and  the  weight 
of  the  mud  tend  to  obliterate  all  doubts — 
indeed,  all  thoughts — in  the  enervated 
bather.  Attendants  help  guests  into  the 
showers,  and  from  there  to  a  soak  in  a  min- 
eral hot  tub.  A  half-hour  blanket  wrap, 
intended  to  continue  the  relaxing  process, 
might  follow.  The  finishing  touch  is  a  full- 
body  massage  of  noodle-limp  muscles. 

Two  hotels  on  the  main  street  of  town 
date  from  the  late  nineteenth  century. 
The  Calistoga  Inn  offers  pleasant,  no-frills 
rooms,  a  garden  restaurant,  and  its  own 
microbrewery,  something  of  an  anomaly 
in  this  region.  The  Mount  View  Hotel 
provides  a  little  more  luxury,  with  theme 
rooms  that  reflect  Calistoga's  colorful  his- 
tory. Bed-and-breakfast  aficionados  can 
choose  from  about  twenty-five  establish- 
ments (bed-and-breakfast  switchboard: 
707-942-5900).  Culver's  country  inn  is 
among  the  most  charming:  a  three-level 
Victorian  landmark  house  with  views 
across  the  Napa  Valley.  Those  too  timid  to 
venture  into  Calistoga's  mud  baths  can 
enjoy  at  Culver's  a  low-risk  alternative:  a 
private  hot  tub,  pool,  and  sauna. 

— Martha  Nelson 


Spa  and  par.  It  is  rare  that  one  resort  is 
able  to  offer  two  opposing  but  equally 
relaxing  styles  of  weekend  escapes  under 
one  roof.  That  is  what  happens,  though,  at 
the  Norwich  Inn,  Spa  &  Villas,  in  Nor- 
wich, Connecticut.  Here  one  member  of  a 
couple  can  enjoy  the  special  pampering 
and  Spartan  meals  of  a  full-service  spa, 
while  the  other  can  indulge  in  eighteen 
holes  of  golf,  on  a  superb  Donald  Ross 
course,  and  a  four-course  meal.  Those  who 
see  the  appeal  in  combining  the  ap- 
proaches are  able  simply  to  double  their 
pleasure. 

The  Norwich  Inn  proper  is  a  stately  red- 
brick hotel,  built  in  1929  and  recently 
renovated.  The  lobby  and  the  adjoining 
Jack's  bar  are  cozy,  comfortable  rooms 
filled  with  chintz-covered  sofas  and  coun- 
try furniture.  Rooms  at  the  inn  vary  wildly 
in  size  and  feel.  The  best  is  probably  suite 
22,  complete  with  a  private  terrace.  Some 
former  servants'  quarters,  cramped  and 
low-ceilinged  rooms,  should  be  avoided. 
The  alternative  here  is  a  "villa, "  one  of  the 
newly  built  condominiums,  which  are 
quiet,  light,  and  spacious  but  smack  inap- 
propriately of  real-estate  development. 

A  separate  building,  an  elegant,  airy 
retreat,  houses  the  spa.  The  ambience  is 
hushed,  with  the  pale  colors,  soft  light, 
white  robes,  and  ill-fitting  thongs  familiar 
to  veteran  spagoers.  The  centerpiece  is  a 
thirty-six-by-twelve-foot  mosaic  pool, 
suited  for  lap  swimming  or  aqua  aerobics. 
Weight  training,  aerobic  dance,  tennis, 
and  golf  (on  the  adjoining  municipal 
course)  complete  the  exercise  offerings. 
Treatments  include  everything  from  man- 
icures to  hydrotherapy  and  massage  (the 
massage  therapists  are  a  step  above  aver- 
age, thanks  to  the  nearby  Connecticut 
Center  for  Massage  Therapy).  The  dining 
room  offers  spa  meals  in  addition  to  its 
slightly  overambitious  Continental  cui- 
sine. Be  forewarned:  spa  treatments  book 
up  quickly,  so  reserve  even  before  arrival. 
Phone:  (800)  892-5692.  -M.N. 
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